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BOOK    VI. 
CHAPTER  II.    SECTION  I. 

Bcde/lqflical  Hifton/  of  England^  frcm  the  Acceffkm  of 
Henry  VIL  A.D.  1485.,  to  the  Jccfffion  ^  Henry 
VIIL  A.D.  1509. 

THE  ecclefiaftical  tranfadtions  in  the  reign  of  cent^xv, 
Henry  VII.  that  merit  a  place  in  hiftorj',  ^  -»■  -^ 
.  were  not  many  and  fhall  be  related  in  as  few 
words  as  poffible. 

Cardinal  Bourchier,  who  had  been  Arch-  ConToot* 
bifliop  of  Canterbury  thirty-two  years,  died  in  '*^* 
January  A.D.  1486.,  and  was  fucceeded   by 
John  Morton,  Bifhop  of  Ely,  who  had  contri- 
buted  greatly  to  the  elevation  of  Henry  to  the  ' 
throiie.    This  primate  convened  a  iynod  of  the 
prelates  and  clergy  of  his  province  February  i3tb, 
A.D.  1487.,  at  St.  Paul's,  for  the  reformation  of 
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Cent  XV.  the  nlianners  of  the  clergy.    Complaints  were 
'^-'^r-'-f  made  to  the  fynod,  that  the  preachers  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  in  their  fermons 
at  Paul's  Crofs,  inveighed  againll  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  in  the  hearing  of  the  laity,  who  all, 
faid  they,  hate  the  clergy,  and  delight  to  hear 
their  vices  expofed.    The  Prior  of  St.  John  was 
called,  and  appeared  before  the  iynod,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  corre6t  this  great  abnfe.     The  invec- 
tives of  thefe  preachers,  however,  do  not  feem 
to  have  been  without  foundation  ;  for  many  of 
the  London  clergy  were  accufed  in  this  convo- 
cation of  fpending  their  whole  time  in  taverns 
and  ale-houfes,  of  concealing  their  tonfure,  and 
allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long,  and  of  imitating 
the  laity  in  their  drefs.     They  were  feverely 
reprimanded  for  thefe  enormities.    This  convo- 
cation granted  a  tenth  of  their  benefices  for  one 
year  to  the  King,  and  inilituted  a  new  holy-day 
to  commemorate  the  transfiguration  of  Chrift,  to 
be  obferved  every  year  on  the  7th  of  Auguft/ 
ftiftoral         Immediately  after  the  convocation  was  dit 
^"^*       miifed,  the  primate  publiflied  a  paftoral  letter 
for  the  reformation  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  the 
clergy.   In  this  letter  the  good  primate  doth  not 
trouble  his  clergy  with  recommending  a  fingle 
virtue  or  reproving  a  fingle  vice ;  but  he  charges 
them,  with  great  folemnity,  not  to  wear  Ihort 
liripoops  of  filk,  nor  gowns  open  before,  nor 
fwords,  nor  daggers,  nor  embroidered  girdles  ; 
to  be  very  careful  of  their  tonfure,  and  to  keep 
their  hair  always  fo  ihort  that  all  the  world  may 

'  Wilkui>  CoQciL  tom«SL  p.  62  S. 
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fee  their  ears ;  and  he  threatens  them  with  very  Cent*  xv. 
fevei-e  cenfures,  if  they  do  not  obferve  thefe  in-  ^"'^^ 
jun^ions.  He  recommends  refidence  on  their 
benefices  to  all  re6tors  and  vicars  who  have  only 
one  living,  and  no  difpenfation,  nor  canonical 
impediment,  nor  lawful  excufe  for  non-refidence, 
that  they  may  preferve  their  flocks  from  that  ra- 
pacious wolf  the  devil.* 

The  diflblute  manners  of  the  clergy,  efpeci-  Pap»i  buU. 
ally  of  the  regulars,  made  a  mighty  noife  at  this 
time,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  laity,  who 
were  provoked  to  fee  the  immenfe  poffeflions, 
beftowed  upon  the  church  by  the  miftaken  piety 
of  their  anceftors,  fo  fhamefully  abufed.  The 
court  of  Rome  became  apprehenfive  that  this, 
difcontent  of  the  laity  might  produce  diC- 
agreeable  effefts.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  fent  a 
bull  to  Archbifliop  Morton  in  March  1490.,  in 
which  he  acquaints  him,  that  he  had  heard  with 
great  grief  from  perfons  worthy  of  credit,  that 
the  monks  of  all  the  different  orders  in  England 
had  grievoufly  degenerated ;  ••  and  that  giving 
*«  themfelves  up  to  a  reprobate  fenfe,  they  led 
**  lewd  and  diffolute  lives,  by  which  they  brought 
^^  ruin  upon  their  own  fouls,  fet  an  ill  example 
^  to  others,  and  gave  great  offence  and  fcandall 
*«  to  many/*  His  Holinefs  then  dire6ted  the 
primate  to  admoniih  the  abbots  and  priors  of  all 
the  convents  in  his  province,  to  reform  theni- 
felves  and  thofe  under  them  \  and  if  any  of  them 
did  not  obey  that  admonition,  he  gave  him 
authority  to  vifit  and  reform  them  by  ecclefiafi 

,'  Wittan.  CoDciL  tonuiiL  p. 6ao. 
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tical  cenfureSy  to  cut  off  incurable  members  by 
deprivation,  and  to  call  the  fecular  arm  to  his . 
afliftance  when  it  was  neceiTary.^ 
Monitory        In  obedience  to  this  bu]l  the  primate  fent 
letter.        monitory  letters  do  the  fuperiors  of  all  the  con- 
.  vents  and  religious  houfes  in  his  province^  ad- 
'  monifliing  and  commanding  them  by  the  autho- 
rity he  had  received  from  the  Pope,  to  reform 
themfelves  and  their  fubjeS;s,  from  certain  vices, 
of  which  they  were  faid  to  be  guilty,  and  of 
which  he  acpufed  them.     The  monitory  letter 
that  was  &nt  on  this  occafion  to  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Alban's  hath  been  publiflied.     If  that  abbot 
and  his  monks  were  flained  with  all  the  odious 
vices  of  which  the  primate  fays  in  his  letter  they 
were  notorioully  guilty,  they  were  a  mod  exe- 
crable crew,  and  (lood  much  in  need  of  refor« 
mation.    Some  of  thefe  vices  are  fo  deteftable, 
,    that  they  caimot  be  fo  much  as  named  in  hiftory. 
^^  You  are  infamous,,  (fays  he  to  the  Abbot,)  for 
^^  fimony,  ufury,  and  fquandering  away  the  po& 
^<  feffions  of  your  monaflery,  belides  other  enor- 
^^  mous  crimes  mentioned    below/'     One  of 
thefe  crimes  was,  that  he  had  turned  all  the 
modeil  women  out  of  the  two  nunneries  of  Pray 
and   Sapwell,    (over  which  he  pretended  to 
have   a  jurifdi^ion,)    and    filled    them    with 
proftitutes ;  that  they  were  efteemed  no  better 
Ihan   brothels,   and  that  he    and  his  monks 
publicly  frequented  them  as  fuch.   His  Grace 
feems  to  have   been   well  informed;    for   be 
names  feme  of  thefe  infamous  women  and  their 

*  'Wilkin.  CoociL  tun.  iii.  p.  630. 
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gallants.  The  monks  were  at  lead  as  profligate  as  Cent,  xv; 
theiir  abbot:  for  befides  keeping  concubines  both 
within  and  without  the  tnonaftery,  he  accufes 
them  of  dealing  the  church  plate  and  jewels, 
and  even  of  picking  the  jewels  out  of  the  flirine 
of  their  patron  St  Alban.  He  allows  them  lixty 
days  to  refoi'm  from  all  their  vices, efpeciallyfrom^ 
cutting  down  the  woods,  and  dealing  the  plate 
and  jewels  of  the  monadery;  but  if  they  did  not  ' 
reform  in  that  time,  and  become  very  cbade, 
honed,  and  good  monks,  he  threatens  them  with 
aVifitation/  What  efi^£t  this  monitory  lett^ 
had  on  the  abbot  and  his  monks  we  are  not  in- 
formed :  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  great.  For 
we  learn  from  the  fame  letter,  that  they  had  been 
feveral  times  admonilhed  before  to  no  puvpofe. 
When  the  monadics  lived  in  idlenefs,  wallowed 
in  wealth  and  luxury,  and  were  doomed  to  celi« 
bacy,  the  temptations  to  certain  vices  were  too 
ftrong  to  be  overcome  by  monitory  letters,  jivhich 
they  probably  coniidered  as  things  of  courfe. 

The  avarice  'of  Henry  VII.  was  foon  difco-  Conwa. 
vered,  and  became  univerfally  known ;  and  the  ^"^* 
clergy  fecured  his  favour  by  granting  him  money 
from  time  to  time.  Both  the  convocations  of 
Canterbury  and  York  met,  A.  D.  1491.,  and 
each  of  them  granted  him  a  tenth  of  their 
livings  for  one  year.* 

Henry  VII.  neglected  no  opportunity  of  de-  Pfetidon  to 
preffing  the  houfe  of  York,  and  exalting  that  of  *^  ^^'^ 
Lancader,  from  which  he  pretended  to  derive 
his  title  to  the  throne.     Henry  VI.  the  lad  king 

^  Wilkin.  CqnciL  torn.  ill.  p.  63  a.        *  Ibid,  p*  634, 63;. 
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Cant.  XV.  of  the  houfe  of  Lancailer,  had  been  buried  firft 
in  the  abbey  of  Chertfey,  to  which  there  was  a 
prodigious  concourfe  of  people  to  behol/J  the 
miracles .  that  were  faid  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb.  To  put  a  flop  to  this,  Richard  III.  re- 
moved the  body  from  Chertfey ,  and  interred  it  ia 
tlie  collegiate  church  iu  the  caftle  of  Windfor^ 
to  which  the  people  had  not  fuch  eaiy  accels. 
Henry  prefented  a  petition  to  the  Pope,  A.  D. 
i494.,  for  his  permiflion  to  tranllate  the  facred 
remains  of  that  pious  king  from  Windfor  to 
Weftminller,  a  place  of  much  greater  celebrity, 
where  many  of  the  kings  apd  queens  of  England 
lay  intombed,  though  the  .  dean  and  chapter  of 
Windfor  oppofed  the  tranflatiQn\  A  .mighty 
king  appliea  to  a  foreign  pried  to  overcome  the 
liefiflanca  of  his  own  chaplains;  fo  finall  was  the 
authority  c^  kings,  and  fo  great  the  authority  of 
popes,  over  the  ecclefiaftics  of  thofe  times! 

Still  further  to  aggrandife  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
cafter,  Henry,  in  the  iame  year  1494.,  peti-^ 
tioned  the  Pope  to  canonife  Henry  VL^  andtranf- 
mitted  a  long  lift  of  the  wonderful  miraclea 
wrought  by  that  pious  prince,  both  in  his  life- 
time and  after  his  deatii ;  particularly  that  he  had 
given  fight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
ftrength  to  the  lame,  and  had  cured  all  other 
difeafes.  The  Pope  granted  a  commiffion*  to  the 
Archbifliop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Biihop'  of 
Durham  to  examine  into  the  fan3:ity  of  this  royal 
candidate  for  canonifation,  and  into  the  reality 
of  his  miracles  \      This  affiur,  however,  was 

*  Wilkin*  Coneil.  torn.  ill.  p.  635.        '  Ibid.  p.640* 

never 
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never  accompliflied,  and  Henry  was  never  canon-  c«it.  xv. 
ifed^  being  as  unfortunate  after  his  death  as  he  had 
been  during  his  life ;  nor  are  we  informed  what 
put  a  (lop  to  this  pious  project.  The  moil  pro- 
bable conjedture  is,  that  Henry  VIL  found  that 
the  canoniiation  of  a  king  would  coil  more  mo- 
ney than  he  had  imagined,  or  was  difpofed  to 
expend. 

Archbifhop  Morton  died  A.D.  1500.,  and  was  J'ubiiee. 
focceeded  by  Henry  Dean,  Bifhop  of  Saiilbury. 
This  being  the  year  of  jubilee^  prodigious  multi- 
tudes crowded  to  Rome  from  all  Chriftian  coun- 
tries,  to  partake  of  the  pardons  and  indulgences 
that  were  then  difpenfed  in  great  profufion.  But 
as  many  good   catholics,  who  lived  in  diflant 
countries,  wilhed  to  (hare  in  thofe  benefits,  but 
were  not  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  or  the  expence 
of  fb  long  a  journey,  the  Pope  Alexander  V.,  to 
accommodate  them,  and  to  difpofe  of  the  fpi- 
ritual  treafures  of  the  church,  which  are  inez- 
bauftible,  ient  agents  into  every  country,  fur- 
nilhed  with  ifufficient  quantities  of  thefe  facred 
commodities,  which  they  fold  to  all  who  chofe 
to  buy  them.  One  Jafper  Pons,  a  Spaniard,  was 
fent  into  England  on  this  occafion,  who  managed 
this  traffic  with  fb  much  addrefs,  that  he  colle3;ed 
and  carried  off  a  great  mafs  of  money,  without 
giving  much  fcandal.^ 

One  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  nuncio  to  get  Bulk 
money  and  avoid  fcandal  was  this :  He  gave  out, 
that  all  the  money  he  received  for  pardons,  indul* 
gences,  &c.  was  to  be  expended  in  an  expedition    ' 

*  Aadq*  Bntam.  p.  33i. 

B  4  againft 
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Cent.  XV,  againft  the  Turks.  To  procure  credit  to  this  alV 
^'^"^~^  fertion,  he  brought  a  bull  from  the  Pope  to  the 
King,  in  which  HisHolinefi  acquainted  him,  that 
he  and  his  brethren  thecardinals,  in  aiblemn con- 
clave, had  refolved  upon  an  expedition  againft  the 
Turks,  thofe  cruel  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  faith; 
th&t  they  had  fettled  the  plan  of  operations,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  money,  fleets,  and  armies, 
for  which  they  depended  on  the  religious  zeal  of 
Chriftian  princes  and  ftates.  He  acquainted  him 
with  the  plan  of  operations ;  that  the  Slings  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Bohemia  were  to  invade 
Romania ;  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  attack 
the  Turks  in  Greece ;  and  the  Englifh,  Vene- 
tians, and  other  maritime  powers,  to  make  an 
attempt  oii  Conftantinople  withaftrong  fleet  and 
army.  He  concluded  with  conjuring  the  King, 
'  in  the  moft  earneft  manner,  to  engage  with  all  his 
power  in  this  moft  holy  and  pious  undertaking. 
To  this  bull  Henry  returned  a  civil  but  evafive 
anlwer;  the  nuncio  conveyed  his  money  to 
Rome,  and  the  expedition  againft  the  Turks  was 
no  more  mentioned.^ 
Centxyi.  Henry  Dean,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  died 
A.  D.  1 502.,  and  was  fucceeded  by  William  War-, 
ham,  Bifliop  of  London.  The  difciples  of  Wick- 
liff,  then  commonly  called  Lollards,  had  been  fo 
long  and  fo  cruelly  perfecuted^  that  their  num- 
bers were  much  diminiflied ;  and  many  who  bad 
imbibed  thofe  dangerous  opinions,  carefully  con- 
cealed them.  It  appears  alio  that  the  Lollards 
at  this  time  were  not  in  general  fb  ambitious  of 

'  Bacon,  ad  an.  jsc: 

th« 
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the  crown  of  martyrdom  as  they  had  been  for-  Cent  xvi. 
merly ;  for  many  of  them,  when  they  were  ac- 
cufed  of  hereiy,  and  threatened  with  the  cruel 
death  inflicted  on  heretics,  recanted,  and  burnt 
their  faggot,  to  preferve  themfelves  from  burn- 
ing. The  fires,  however,  in  which  heretics  were ' 
confuroed,  were  not  extinguiflied.  Many,  both 
men  and  women,  were  reduced  to  alhes  for  the 
crime  of  herefy  in  the  Jaft  years  of  Henry  VIL; 
of  whpfe  fufierings  thofe.readers  who  take  plea- 
fure  ip  penifing  fuch  fhocking  relations  will  find 
a  full  account  in  the  work  quoted  below. "" 


SECTIok  XL 

JEcde/lqftical  Hi/lory  of  England^  from  the  Acceffton  of 
Henry  VIII.  A.D.  i  J09,  to  the  AueJJUm  of  JEdward 
VL,  A.D.  1547- 

THAT  the  ftate  of  religion  and  of  the  church  The 
of  England  underwent  great  changes'in  the  r^'^i'^ 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  univerfally  known.  But  theibte.. 
it  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  thefe  changes  were 
brought  about  by  the  (late,and  not  by  the  church, 
and  that  therefore  the  hiltory  of  them  belongs  to 
civil  rather  than  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory ;  for  this  ^ 
reafon,  the  occafions,  caufes,  add  other  circum- 
ftances  of  the  moil  important  of  thefe  changes, 
have  been  related  in  their  proper  places,  in  the 
firft  chapter  of  this  book  ;  and  it  only  now  re- 
mains to  give  a  brref  account  of  the  tranfa£tions 


'^  Fox.  AAtandMoomiieatif  vo].i.p.7Z»— 71c. 
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Cent.3::vi.  of  this  period  thatweremoreftridlly  ecclefiaftical9 
^  ''~'^  which  maybe  comprifed  within  moderate  limits# 
The  Eng-  Few  nations  in  Europe  feemied  to  be  more 
ed  to  ^*^ '  ^*'"^'y  attached  to  the  court  a^id  church  of  Rome, 
Rome.  than  the  Englifli  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  clergy,  both  fecular  and  regular,  were  uni- 
yerfally  devoted  to  the  papacy,  and  more  the 
fubje6ts  of  the  Pope  than  of  their  native  fove- 
reign.  They  defended  all  the  doctrines,  rites, 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  with  much  zeal, 
and  perfecuted  all  who  prefumed  to  call  any  of 
thefe  in  queftion  with  unrelenting  cruelty.  The 
laity,  indeed,  fometimes  railed  at  the  vices,  and 
repined  at  the  riches  of  their  fpiritual  guides ;  but 
the  far  greateft  number  of  them  entertained  no 
doubts  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the 
truth  of  any  of  the  tenets  of  the  church.  The 
King  had  been  infpired  by  his  inflru£tors  with 
the  higheil  veneration  forhis  holy  fatheratRome^ 
and  with  the  moil  violent  hatred  to  herefy  and 
heretics.  This  attachment  of  the  King  and  the 
clergy  to  the  fee  of  Rome  continued  unabated 
during  the  firft  nineteen  x  years  of  this  reign. 
The  tranfadlions  therefore  of  that  period  were 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  former  periods, 
and  do  not  merit  a  minute  inveiligation. 
Conft-  The  Popes  of  the  times  we  are  delineating  fel- 

^'^^  dom  negleaed  to  prefent  fome  confecrated 
trinket  that  was  much  valued,  and  that  coil  them 
little,  to  thofe  princes  at  their  acceffion,  from 
whomtheyexpe6tedfubilantialfavours.  JuliusII. 
fent  a  confecrated  rofe  of  gold  dipped  in  chrifm, 
and  perfumed  with  muik,to  Archbiihop  Warham 

lo  .  April 
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April  jtb,  A.D.J510.,  to  be  prefented  to  the  Omtxvi. 
King  at  high  mafs,  with  his  apoilolical  benedic-  '      ^**^ 
tion.     Henry  received  the  precious  rofe,  and 
more  precipus  benediction,  with  profound  reve- 
rence and  exceffive  joy. " 

The  convocation  of  the. province  of  Canter-  Subfidy. 
bury  met  at  St.  PauVs,  February  6th,  A.  D.  ^ 

151 1.,  and  made  the  King  a  more  valuable  pre* 
fent,  by  granting  hjm  a  fubfidy  of  0^25,000.  '* 

Great  profits  accrued  in  thofe  times  to  the  Difpute 
archbifliops  and  bifliops,  and  the  officers  of  their  *f*^^ 
courts,  from  the  regiftration  and  probation  of  mate  and 
teilameipts*  the  adminiftration  of  the  fi^oods  of  ^"  ^"®*' 

'  sails. 

ioteftates,  and  the  trial  of  caufes  in  their  feveral 
courts }  and  violent,  difputes  arofe  about  the  di- 
yifion  of  thefe  profits.    In  former  times  the  te& 
taments  of  all  perfops  were  proved  and  regiftered 
ID  the  court  of  the  diocefe  wherein  he  had  re»^ 
fided  and  died,  and  the  feveral  bifhqps  and  their 
officials  had  the  adminiftration  of  the  goods  of 
thofe  who  died  inteflate  within  their  diocefes. 
Caufes  were  alfo  tried  in  the  court  of  the  diocefe 
in  which  the  parties  refided^  though  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  archbifhop's  court. .  This  arrangement 
had  been  eftablifhed  by  a  conftitutioA  of  the  papal 
legate  Ottabon,  and  confirmed  by  uniform  prac- 
tice.    But  the  late  Archbifhop  Morton,  being  a 
cs^dinal,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom^  and  prime 
minifter,  had  great  power^  which  he  employed 
in  making  encroachments  on  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  of  his  fuffiragans  and  their  courts. 
He  pretended  that  the  teflaments  of  all  perfons» 

who 
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Cent.  XVI.  who  had  effefis  in  difTerent  diocefes,  or  who  died 
*"'  ^   ~  poflefled  of  bona  notabiUay  ihould  be  proved  and 
regiftered  in  the  archbifliop's  court,  and  that  the 
goods  of  inteftates  in  thefe  circumftances  (honld 
be  adminiftered  by  his  officials.    Befides  this', 
he  brought  almoil  all  litigations  into  his  own 
court  (to  which  he  gave  the  new  name  of  the 
prerogative  court)  by  prohibitions,  advocations, 
and  admitting  appeals  before  fentence.    Thefe 
innovations  were  oppofed  by  his  fuffragans,  and 
by  none  fo  keenly  as  by  William  Warham,  who 
.   a6ted  as  advocate  to  Richard  Hill,  Bilhop  of 
London,  who  appealed  to  the  Pope  againft  them. 
But  when  Warham  was  advanced  to  the  primacy, 
he  changed  his  'mind,   and  carried  thefe  en* 
croachments  farther  than  his  predeceflbr  Cardi- 
nal Morton  had  done,  and  rejedted  all  the  pro« 
poials  of  his  fuf&agans  for  an  accommodation  '^ 
This  conteft  continued  long,  and  was  conducted 
with  great  violence  and  rancour ;  which  is  one 
proof,  among  many  others,  that  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  did  not  diminifh  their  love  of  money, 
or  make  them  more  indifferent  about  amafling 
wealth. 
Bivifions        Divifions  and  difputes  prevailed  among  the  re* 
•nmng  the  gular,as  Well  as  among  the  fecular  clergy  of  £ng» 
**'"^*     land  in  this  period,  particularly  between  the  Fran* 
cifcans,  or  gray  friars,  and  the  Dominicans,  or 
black  friars,  about  the  immaculate  conception  of 
tlie  Virgin  Mary,  maintained  by  the 'former,  and 
denied  by  the  latter.   This  queftion  was  agitated 
feveral  years  with  great  warmth,  and  appeared  to 

"  Wilkin.  Coiicil*  tonkiii.  p.  653-^659* 

be 
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be  of  fuch  importance,  that  it  engaged  the  atten-  CcntXVL 
tioaof  the  whole  Chriftian  world.  Atlength,  how-  -^-^v—^ 
ever,  an  end  was  put  to  this  controverfy  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Pope  in  favour  of  the  Francifcans ;  a 
new  feftival  was  inftituted  to  commemorate  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
all  who  denied  it  were  declared  to  be  heretics.'* 

If  the  clergy  at  this  time  were  at  variance  among  Difp,||. 
themfelves,  they  were  at  ftill  greater  variance  Hon. 
with  the  laity  about  the  immunities  of  the  church ; 
that  is,  of  the  clergy,  and  their  exemption  from 
the  jurifdi£tion  of  the  civil  courts  and  civil  ma- 
giftrates.  This  had  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  clergy  and  laity  for  feveral  centuries, 
and  had  fometimes  involved  both  in  very  great 
dillrels.  This  controverfy  was  revived  and  in* 
flamed  by  an  a6t  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1512.,  by 
which  all  who  were  accufed  of  murder  or  robbery 
were  to  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts,  except  bi(hops, 
priefts,  and  deacons ;  and  if  found  guilty,  were 
to  be  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy  '^  This  a6l 
was  exclaimed  againil  by  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  as  a  moil  impious  invafion  of  the  immu* 
nities  of  the  church,  becaufe  fubdeacons,  aco* 
lyths,  exorcills,  &c.  were  thereby  fubjedted  to 
be  tried  for  murder  or  robbery  by  laymen,  and 
to  be  hanged  if  they  were  found  guilty.  The 
pulpits  every  where  rung  with  declamations 
againil  this  a£t;  and  the  Abbot  of  Winchelcomb, 
in  a  fermon  at  Paul's  Crofs,  declared,  that  all 
perfbns,  whether  fpiritual  or  temporal,  who  had 
aflented  to  that  infamous  aft,  had  incurred  the 

**  fmif  ToLli,  p.  734.  '^  Statvtet;  4  Heary  VIH.  cap.«i 

cen- 
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Cent.  XVI.  cenfures  of  the  church.  This  zealous  Abbot  alfb 
^  ^~  -  publilhed  a  book,  to  prove  that  the  peifons  of 
clerks,  in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  orders, 
were  facred,  and  that  they  could  not  be  tried  and 
.  punifhed  by  the  laity  for  any  crimes  '*.  The  tem- 
poral lords,  and  the  houfe  of  commons,  exa(J3e- 
rated  at  this  attempt  of  the  clergy  to  emancipate 
themfelves  from  the  reftraints  of  law,  and  from 
punifhment  for  the  greateft  crimes,  petitioned 
the  King  to  reprefs  their  infolence,  and  compel 
them  to  retra6l  their  opinion.  The  matter  was 
debated  before  the  King  in  council,  the  judges, 
and  a  numerous  audience,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity.  The  Abbot  of  Winchelcomb  was  advo- 
cate for  the  immunities  which  the  church  and 
clergy  claimed;  and  Dr.  Standifli,  one  of  the 
King's  fpiritual  council,  pleaded  againft  them. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  audience  in  general 
beitig  convinced  that  Dr.  Standifh  had  the  better 
of  the  argument,  requefted  the  bifliops  to  com- 
mand the  Abbot  to  recant  his  opinion.  But  this 
they  pofltively  refufed ;  declaring,  that  it  was 
their  own  opinion,  and  the  do6trine  of  holy 
church.  ^' 
m^j,^^  When  things  were  in  this  ftate,  an  event  hap- 
H«nn^*»  pened  that  inflamed  the  animofity  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  efpecially  in  London.  One 
Richard  Hunne,  a  relpeftable  citizen,  was  fued 
by  the  prieft  of  his  parifli,  in  the  legate's  court, 
for  a  mortuary,  which  he  pretended  to  be  due  to 
him  for  the  burial  of  a  child  of  his  only  five 
weeks  bid.   Hunne,  by  the  advice  of  his  council, 

f  Buniet'tlBfrlUfona.  YoLi.p.za>i3.  ^IbiiLp.  zj. 
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fued  the  prieft  in  the  king's  bench,  in  a  premu-  Ccntxvi. 
nire,  for  bringing  him  before  a  foreign  court.  ^— ""v— f 
The  clergy,  to  extricate  the  prieft,  accufed 
Hunne  of  herefy,  and  imprifoned  him  ir  the  Lol- 
lard's Tower  at  St,  Paul's,  where  he  was  found 
hanged  December  4th,  A.  D.  i5i4«  The  clergy 
gave  out  that  he  had  hanged  himfelf.  But  this 
was  not  believed,  and  the  coroner's  inqueft,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  body,  the  pofture 
in  which  it  was  found,  and  other  circumftances, 
brought  in  their  verdift,  wilful  murder  by  thofe 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  prifon.  Many  wit- 
nefles  were  examined,  whofc  evidence  tended  to 
criminate  the  biihops,  Sumner,  and  the  bell- 
ringer,  and  Sumner  afterwards  confefled  thit 
the  chancellor  Dofilor  Horf^y,  himfelf,  and  the 
bell-ringer,  had  firft  murdered  Hunne,  and  then 
hung  up  his  body  againft  the  wall.  *' 

This  affair  made  a  prodigious  noife  in  London^  Burnt  for 
and  excited  violent  outcries  againft  the  clergy,  afcerhls 
which  were  rendered  more  vehement  by  the  me-  <^**** 
thod  that  was  taken  to  filence  them.  Fitz-James> 
Biihop  of  London,  and  other  prelates  with  whom 
he  confulted,  imagined,  that  if  Hunne  was  con- 
vifted  of  herefy,  the  people  would  no  longer  ef- 
poufe  his  caufe,  or  lament  his  fate.  That  Bifhop, 
therefore,  attended  by  the  Bifliops  of  Durham 
and  Lincoln,  twenty-five  abbots,  priors  and  doc* 
tors,  fix  notaries,  and  great  multitudes  of  the  fe> 
cular  and  regular  clergy  held  a  court  at  St.  Paul's, 
December  i6th,  for  the  trial  of  one  who  had  been 
ten  days  in  his  grave.     At  that  court  Richard 

**  Bamet'tHift.  Refona*  ToLi*  ptX4«  Fox.  yo1.ii.  p*  7397-744* 
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Gent  XVI.  Huone  was  accufed  of  various  herefies  contained 
^'  ->^'— ^  m  the  preface  to  Wickliff's  bible^  which  bad 
been  found  in  his  houfe,  and  was  eileeroed  a  fuf.* 
'  ficient  proof  that  he  had  held  all  thefe  herefies. 
Proclamation  was  made,  that  if  any  one  chufed 
to  anfwer  for  the  accufed  he  fhould  appear  im- 
mediately.   No  counfel  chofe  to  plead  the  caufe 
of  fuch  a  client  before  fuch  a  court.    Hunne  was 
pronounced  a  heretic,  his  body  was  taken  up 
December   20th,   and    burnt    in    Smithfield'^ 
The  people  were  fhocked  at  this  horrid  fpec* 
tacle,  and  greatly  difgufted  with  their  fpiritual 
guides. 
m$  cBit        The  difconten  t  excited  by  thefe  a6ls  of  cruelty 
^reftor-  ^as  not  confined  to  the  people  of  London.  The 
parliament  that  met  February  5th,  A,  D.  151  j., 
refliored  the  children  of  Richard  Hunne  to  all 
their  father's  effects :  and  the  houfe  of  commons 
fent  up  a  bill  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  April  3d,  for 
bringing  hh  murderers,  particularly  Do6lor  Hor. 
fey,  to  jirflice.    But  the  clergy  were  too  nu- 
merous in  that  houfe  for  fuch  a  bill  to  pals.  7?he 
Biihop  of  London  made  a  violent  declamation 
againfl;  it;   in  which  he  affirmed,  that  Hunne 
had  hanged  himfelf ;  that  the  coroner  and  his 
jury  were  perjured  caitifis ;  and  that  if  the  bill 
pafled,  the  heretics  would  become  fo  bold,  that 
he  would  not  be  fafe  in  his  own  houfe.    The  bill  ' 
was  thrown  out  after  the  firll  reading.*** 

The  clergy  were  greatly  ofiended  with  Do£lor 
Standifii,  for  his  pleadingagainft  their  immunities; 
and  the  convocation,  which  fat  at  the  fame  time 

Burnet's  Hift*  Reform.  ToLi.  p.  %4m  Fox.  toI.  ii.  p.  730-*  744. 
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with  the  parliament,  brought  him  before  them,  Cent.xvr. 
and  threatened  him  with  the  fevereft  cenfures*  ^""^^^^ 
Expelling  neither  mercy  nor  jiiftice  from  his  en- 
raged brethren,  he  implored  the  King  to  proteft 
him  from  the  dangef  he  had  incurred  by  a3;ing 
in  the  capacity  of  his  fpiritual  counfel.  The 
clergy  afliired  the  King,  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  queflion  Doctor  Standi  (h  for  any  thing  he 
had  faid  in  the  late  conference,  but  for  certain 
leftores  atPaursCrofs;  in  which  he  had  advanced 
many  things  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  the 
liberties  of  holy  church,  which  they  were  bound  to 
maintain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temporal 
lords,  the  judges,  and  the  houfe  of  commons, 
petitioned  the  King  to  preferve  the  undoubted 
rights  of  his  crown,  and  his  temporal  jurifdifHon 
over  all  his  fubjedls,  and  to  protedt  DoAor 
Standilh  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  ^' 

Thefe  petitions  threw  the  King  into  great  per-  Confe- 
plexity.  He  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  church  ^i^SelT* 
and  clergy,  but  he  was  alfo  fond  of  power,  and 
tenacious  of  his  rights.    On  this  occi^on  he  con- 
fiilted  Doctor  Veyfey,  dean  of  his  chapel,  (of 
whofe  learning  and  probity  he  entertained  a  good  * 
q>iDion,  and  charged  him,  upon  his  allegiance, 
to  give  him  his  real  fentiments  on  this  important 
quefiiot).    Having  taken  fome  time  to  confider, 
tiie  J)o£tor  declared  to  the  King,  upon  his  faith 
ind  confcience,  that  the  trial  of  clerks  by  the  . 
ieeolar  judges,  for  crimes  committed  againft  the 
kws  of  the  land,  was  neither  contrary  to  the 
Uw  of  God,  nor  inconfiftent  with  the  true  liber- 

^  Bvnitt.  p.!;. 
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Cent  XVI.  ties  ioi.  the  church*  This  opinion^  and  the  argu« 
'^  ^  '  ments  with  which  it  was  fupported^  gave  Henry 
great  fatisfa6tion.  Two  very  folemn  conferences 
were  held. before  him,  and  many  of  the  prelates^ 
lords,  and  judges,  and  principal  men,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  in  which  this  queflion  was  de- 
bated at  great  length,  and  with  no  little  warmth 
by  Do6lor  Standifli  and  Do6lor  Veyfey  on  one 
fide,  and  the  champions  for  the  immunities  of 
the  church  on  the  other.  At  the  lad  of  thefe 
conferences^  when  the  gieated  part  of  the  au- 
dience feemed  ready  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
two  doctors.  Cardinal  Wolfey  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  the  King,  and  moil  earned {y  entreated 
him  to  refer  the  matter  in  difpute  to  the  Pope^ 
to  avoid  his  incurring  the  cenfures  of  the  churchy 
-On  which  the  King  faid,  that  he  thought  X)o6lor 
Standlfh  and  others  of  his  council  had  anfwered 
all  their  arguments  fully.  The  Lord-qhief^juftice 
Fineux  obferved,  that  bifhops  could  not  try 
clerks  for  capital  ofiences ;  and  if  they  were  not 
amenable  to  the  civil  courts,  they  might  commit 
the  greateft  crimes  with  impunity.  The  King 
then,  addrelling  himfelf  to  the  clergy,  fai4^ 
**  Know  you  well,  that  we  will  maintain  the  right 
"  of  our  crown  and  our  temporal  jurifdidtioo, 
<<  as  well  in  this  as  in  all  other  pointa,  in  as 
^<  ample  manner  as  any  of  our  progenitors  bgv« 
"  done  before  our  time."  The  Archbifliop  of 
Canterbury,  alarmed  at  this  dedaratioo,  fell 
on  his  knees  and  begged  that  the  final  daterr 
mination  of  this  queilion  might  be  delayed  till 
they  had  time  to  confult  the  court  of  Rome. 

ij  .  But 
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But  to  this  no  anfwer  was  given ;  the  King  re-  Ceat-xvi. 
tired,  and  the  conference  ended. " 

A  warrant  being  iflued  for  apprehending  Doc-  Compro. 
tor  Horfey,  the  Bifliop  of  London's  chancellor,  ^^' 
in  order  to  his  being  tried  in  the  king's  bench 
for  the  murder  of  Richard  Hunne,  he  abfconded, 
and  was  concealed  in  the  archbifliop's  palace  at 
Lambeth.  At  laft,  when  this  affair  threatened 
very  ierious  confequences,  it  was  terminated  by 

I  a  compromife,  moft  probably  fuggefted  by  the 
clergy.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  convocation 
fliould  drop  all  proceedings  againft  Doflor  Stan- 
difli ;  that  Doftor  Horfey  ihould  appear  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  and  plead  not  guilty ;  and 
that  the  attorney-general  fhould  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  this  plea,  to  prevent  a  trial.  All  this 
was  accordingly  done ;  and  in  thofe  days  it  was 
thought  no  fmall  triumph,  that  a  great  king  had 

!  brought  a  clerk  to  the  bar,  though  he  did  not, 
or  durft  npt,  bring  him  to  trial.  *^ 

Though  the  clergy  in  this  period  were  divided  PerTecu- 
among  themfelves,  and  at  variance  with  the  laity,  ^^^ 
there  was  one  thing  in  which  they  agreed  too  well, 
and  were  too  well  feconded  by  the  fecular  arm ; 
the  perfecution  of  the  unhappy  Lollards.  The  in- 
fernal fpirit  of  perfecution,  which  had  languilhed 
in  fome  degree  in  the  preceding  reign,  raged  with 
great  violence  in  the  firft  nineteen  years  of  the 
prefent  reign  ;  for  though  Henry  VHI.  was  te- 
nacious of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  he  had  no 
regard  to  the  rights  of  confcience,  and  no  mercy 
on  thofe  who  prefumed  to  judge  for  themfelves 

**  Bitmety  horn  Kellwey^  Reports.  ''  Ibid. 
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Cent  XVI.  IB  matters  of  religion ,  or  to  diflent  in  the  leaft 
from  the  eftablifbed  fyftem  of  belief  and  worfhip. 
To  give  A  minute  detail  of  all  the  horrid  cruel* 
ties  that  were  inflifted  on  thpfe  who  were  con- 
demned as  heretics  for  reading  the  fcriptures, 
for  denying  tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  the 
worlhip  of  images,  the  invocation  of  .iaints,  the 
infallibility  of  the.  Pope,  or  any  other  tenet  of  the 
church,  would  not  only  fwell  this  fe6lion  to  a 
moil  inconvenient  fize,  but  would  greatly  diflrefs 
every  reader  of  feeling  and  humanity*  It  is 
fuflScient  to  remark,  that  all  who  were  convi^ed 
of  what  WAS  then  called  herefy,  both  women 
^nd  men,  old  and  young,  and  adhered  to  their 
opinions,  were  condemned  as  obftinate  heretics, 
delivered  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  burnt  to  aflies, 
without  mercy,  and  without  exception.  The 
number  of  thofe  unhappy  victims  was  coniider- 
able,  particularly  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln^ 
under  Biihop  Langland,  the  King's  confeflbr, 
and  a  mod  cruel  perfecutor*^  Thofe  who, 
through  fear  of  the  painful  death  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  abjured  or  renounced 
their  opinions,  (which  were  very  many,)  had 
various  penances  prefcribed  to  them,  and  various 
punifhments  infli^ed  upon  them,  of  which  fome 
wiere  very  fevere  and  ignominious  *^  Some  of 
the  Englifli  prelates  at  leaft  feem  to  have  refolved 
.to  extinguilh  herefy,  by  the  total  extirpation 
of  heretics.  But  in  this  they  did  not  fucceed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  fiercely  perfecution 
raged,  the  more  herefy  and  heretics  increafed; 

«♦  Fox#  p.  744— 750*  .*  Ibid.  p.4iOi  &c. 
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the  greater  was  the  compaflion  of  the  people  for  Centjnv: 
the  fufferers,  and  their  indignation  againft  the  ^  "^~  ~^^ 
perfecutors. 

Henry  VIII.  was  not  only  a  moft  dutiful  fon,  Hauy 
but  a  moft  zealous  champion  of  the  church  of  "^^ 
Home  in  the  firft  half  of  his  reign,  and  fought  Lutlien 
the  battles  of  the  Pope,  both  by  his  fword  and 
by  hfs  pen.  With  this  laft  inftrument  he  took 
the  field  againft  Martin  Luther,  by  his  book,  de 
Septem  SacramentiSy  of  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
A  iplendid  copy  of  this  royal  performance  was 
prefented  to  the  Pope  in  full  confiftory  in  Oc- 
tober, A. D.  1 52 1 .,  by  Do6lor  John  Clark,  Dean 
of  Windfor,  the  King's  ambaifador  at  Rome, 
and  received  with  great  refpeft  and  ceremony. 
The  Pope  affured  the  ambaflador,  that  he  would 
recommend  the  book  to  all  Chriftian  princes, 
and  publilh  it  with  as  honourable  a  teftimony' 
from  the  holy  fee  as  ever  was  given  to  the  works 
of  St.  Auftin  and  St  Jerome;  and  that  he  would 
immediately  adorn  the  King  with  fome  honour-- 
able  title,  as  a  reward  for  his  religious  zeal  and 
learned  labours.  Accordingly  His  Holinefs,  by  a 
bull,  in  the  fame  month  beftowed  on  Henry  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  and  in  the  fame 
bull  he  extolled  his  book,  as  a  moft  wonderful 
performance,  iprinkled  with  the  dew  of  divine* 
grace ;  and  returned  immenfe  thanks  to  Almighty' 
God,  who  had  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  infpire 
His  Majefty's  excellent  mind,  always  inclined  to 
that  which  was  good,  with  fo  much  grace  fh>m 
Heaven*^.  Henry  was  now  the  greateft  favourite 
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c«Dt.XVL  of  the  court  of  Home ;  and  if  he  had  died  at 
^"  ~'~  ~^  this  time,  y^ovld  probably  have  been  canonized. 
Luther  re-  Few  authors  have  had  the  pleafure  of  receiv- 
^^'^  ing  fuch  extravagant  praifes  for  their  works, 
as  Henry  received  for  this  performance.  But 
neither  the  luilre  of  his  crown,  nor  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  admirers,  intimidated  his  antagonift. 
Luther,  irritated  at  (bme  contemptuous  expref- 
fions  that  the  King  had  ufed,  publiflied  an  anfwer 
to  his  book ;  in  which  he  treated  him  with  un- 
becoming afperity,  or  rather  fcurrility,  of  which 
he  ailerwards  repented.  Of  this  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  one  example.  ^^  If  he  had  erred 
^*  like  other  meo,  he  might  have  been  forgiven ; 
^<  but  when  he  knowingly  and  wittingly  invents 
lies  againft  the  majefty  of  my  King  in .  hea* 
ven,  I  have  a  right  to  befpatter  his  Engliih 
Majefty  with  mire,  and  trample  the  crown 
^<  of  this  blafphemer  againft  Chrift  under  my 
«  feet*^''  When  Luther's  paffion  fubfided,  he 
became  fenfible  of  the  error  he  bad  committed^ 
and  wrote  a  long  letter  of  apology,  dated  Sep* 
tember  ift,  A.  D.  1525.;  in  which  he  moft 
eanieftly  implored  forgtvenefs  for  the  intempe- 
rate language  of  his  book,  to  which,  he  fays,  be 
bad  been  excited  by  His  Majefty's  enemies^  and 
not  by  his  own  inclination  ^^  But  the  King  was 
not  to  be  s^peafed.  To  expofe  Luther  he  pub- 
liffaed  his  letter,  and  an  anfwer  to  it,  *<  To  fliew 
^^  the  world  that  he  was  not  fo  weak  as  to  be 
<<  enfnared.by  the  flattery  of  a  little  foolifh  friar, 

'^  Colliery  Records>  voL  ii.  No.  iii.  ^  Ibid.  No.  5. 
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"  nor  fo  fickle  as  to  retra6l  what  he  had  writ-  Cent.xvr. 
"  ten,  and  what  he  knew  to  be  right."  *»  ' — ^"^^ 

This  controverfy  between  the  King  affd  Luther^  Luther's 
and  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  which  *e  J^^'^f^ 
had  received  from  the  Pope,  of  which  he  was  ex-' 
eeedingly  vain,  inflamed  his  zeal  for  the  i4iurcb 
of  Rome,  and  his  hatred  of  the  refbrmers'  itt' 
Germany,  and  of  thofe  who  inclined  to  theif 
opinions  in  England.  Luther  had  alio  irritated 
his  great  favourite.  Cardinal  Wokey,  by  calKng 
him,  in  his  apologetical  letter  to  the  Kiflg^ 
"  that  plague  of  your  kingdom,  that  monftery 
•?  hated  by  God  and  man,  the  Cardinal  of  York/^ 
Luther's  perfon  being  out  of  the  reach  both  of 
the  King  and  Cardinal,  who  were  equally  in^ 
cenfed  againft  him,  they  ^ent  their  refentmenf 
Upon  his  works,  and  on  thofe  who  read  (<hem; 
The  Cardinal,  by  virtue  of  his  legantine  cona- 
miffion,  fent  a  mandate  to  all  the  biihops,  ab- 
bots, and  priors,  in  England,  enjoining  them  to 
caufe  an  order  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
under  their  jurifdidlion  in  the  time  of  divine 
fervice,  commanding  all  perfons,  both  of  t}>e 
dergy  and  laity,  who  had  any  books  writteri  by 
that  peftilent  heretic,  Martin  Luther,  to  deliver, 
them  to  their  ordinary  within  fifteen  days,  under 
the  pain  of  being  reputed  and  punifhed  ai§  here** 
tics.  With  this  mandate  he  fent  \X  paper  to  be 
itffixed  to  the  door  of  every  church,  containing 
forty-two  propofitions,  extrafted  front  the  works 
6f  Luther,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 
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CtiitXVL  Pope  as  damnable  herelies  '^     But  all  thefe 
^     '    '  precautions  did  not  prevent  the  importation  of 
Luther's  worksy  or  their  being  tranflated  into 
£QgHfli,  but  rather  increafed  the  curiofity  of 
the  people  .to  be  acquainted  with  them. 
Coivoca.        A  fliifunderftanding  had  prevailed  for  fome 
^"^^^        time  between  Cardinal  Wolfey  and  Warham 
Archbifliop  of  Canterbury.     The  Cardinal^  by 
bis  leg^ntine  power,  his  place  of  chancellor,  his 
immeofe  revenues,  and  his  high  favour  with  the 
King,  quite  eclipfed  the  ArchbiOiop,  by  drawing 
almoft  all  caufes  into  his  courts,  and  dilpofing  of 
almoft  all  preferments,  both  in  church  and  (late« 
But  greatashispower  was,  he  fometimesftretched 
it  too  far.     Archbifliop  Warham  had  fummoned 
a  convocation  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  his 
provmce  to  meet  at  St  Paul's,  April  20th,  A.D. 
1523.,  and  the  Cardinal  had  fummoned  a  convo« 
cation  of  his  province  of  York  to  meet  at  Weft- 
niinfter,  at  the  fiime  time.    But  as  foon  as  the 
oonyocation  of  Canterbury  met,  and  were  about 
to  proceed  to  bufinels,  the  Cardinal  fummoned 
them  to  attend  him  April  22d,  in  a  legantine 
council  at  Weftminfter.    This  extraordinary  ftep 
gave  great  offence  to  the  prelates  and  clergy 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury.     They  obeyed 
the  fummons ;  but  when  they  came  to  treat  of 
bufineis,  thepro£tors  for  the  clergy  obferved,  that 
their  commiflions  gave  them  no  authority  to 
treat  or  vote  but  in  convocation.     This  objec- 
tion proved  unanfwerable,  and  the  Cardinal,  to 
his  great  mortification,  was  obliged  to  difmiis 

^  Strypey  p.37— '4o-    RecortU,  No.u. 
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his  legantine  couacil.  The  convocatioD  of  Can-  c«ii.xvi. 

terbury  returned  to  St.  Paul's,  and  granted  the  ^^  ' '   ' 

King  one  half  of  all  their  benefices  for  one  year^  - 

to  be  paid  in  five  years.  Thereafons  they  afligned 

for  granting  this  extraordinaryfubfidy  werethefer 

*'  That  their  moil  pious  King  liad  prevented  a 

<^  fchifm  in  the  papacy ;  that  by  a  great  army, 

*<  and  a  mod  expenfive  war,hehad  prelerved  Italy 

^*  and  Rome  from  being  conquered  by  the  French ; 

^<  and  that  he  had  lately  defeated  and  confounded 

^  all  the  Lutheran  heretics,  raging  like  madmen 

^  againft  the  church  and  facraments,  by  his  moft 

^  learned  book,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  praiie 

^*  fufficiently  ^\    The  convocation  of  the  pro- 

vinee  of  York  iat  at  the  fame  time  at  Weftmin* 

fter,  and  granted  the  King  the  fame  fubfidy.  ^ 

Though  Cardinal  Wolfey  had  be^i  conitrained  Natmui 
to  difmifi  his  legantine  or  national  council,  on 
account  of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  called,  he  was  determined  to  hold  fuch  a 
CQOQcil,  and  to  fliine  at  the  head  of  all  the 
dergy  of  England.  He  therefore  fummoned  all 
the  prelates,  both  of  the  regulars  and  feculars, 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
to  appear  before  him  June  2d  at  Weftminft^. 
The  pretence  for  calling  this  council  was  to  re* 
fi>rm  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  which  the  Car* 
dinal  faid  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the 
Pope ;  and  in  doing  it  he  declared  he  waa  deten* 
mined  to  employ  all  the  power  and  wifdom  that 
Grod  had  given  him  ^K  What  was  done  in  this 
council  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  we  are 
not  informed;  but  there  is  fufficient  evidence, 

^  W1ikiskCoDdLtom.iiLp.699.  <' Ibid.  p.  698.  ^Ibid. 
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Cent.  XVI.  that  no  remarkable  reibrmatix>a  took  place  at  this 
'^  ■-"  time,  and  that  the  Cardinal,  who  appeared  &^ 
zealous  for  reforming  others,  had  not  the  wifdom 
to  reform  bimfelf.    The  truth  is,  that  a  vicious 
corrupt  clergy,  though  they  might  talk  and  flou- 
riili  about  reformatioki  and  purity  of  jxianners  ia 
their  fynods  and  oouncils,  are  not  likely  to  be 
eidier  very  zealous  or  very  fucceisful  in  promot- 
ing the  real  reformation  of  themfelves  or  others. 
Peifecu-         There  was  one  vice,  indeed,  which  the  clergy 
tions.        01^  £eak>ully  endeavoured  to  extirpate*    This 
was  what  they  caUed  the  damnable  vice  of  berefy; 
which  oDoiited  'm  reading  the  New  Teftanieot  in 
Eoglilh,  the  works  oif  Wickliff  and  Luther,  and 
of  others  of  that  feaming,  in  denying  the  in£U^ 
libility  of  the  Pope^tsnanfuUlantiation,  piicgatory, 
praying  to  faitita,  wor&tpping  images,  &c.  &c. 
Notwithftanding  the  cruel  punifliments-that  had 
been  inflided  on  thoie  who  entertained  thefe 
Cfintons,  their  number  was  ftill  coniideraUe; 
particidarly  in  London,  and  in  Colcbefter,  and 
diiher  parts  of  £^x.     Tbey  called  themfelves 
the  Brethren  in  Chri/lj  and  met  together  with 
great  fecrecy  in  one  another^s  houfes^  to  read  the 
New  Teftament  and  olher  books,  aiid  to  oonverfe 
on  religious  fubjeS;s.     Many  of  them  were  ap- 
prehended and  brought  before  Cuthbert  Tunftal 
Bifhop  of  London,  and  Do&or  Wharton  his 
chancellor.     But  Biihop  Tunftal  being  a  prelate 
of  uncommon  learning  and  eloquence,  and  of 
gretat  humanity,  he  generally  prevailed  upon, 
them  to  renounce,  or  rather  to  difiemble,  their 
opinions,  by  which  they  efcaiped  a  painful  death, 
but  incurred  the  painful  reproaches  of  their  own 
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minds  '*.  This  perfecution  was  condu6led  with  Cent-xvi. 
much  greater  (everity  in  the  diocefes  of  Lincoln  ^— v— ' 
and  Corentry, " 

Cardinal  Wolfey  was  now,  A.  D.  1527.,  in  the  Woifejr'i  . 
zenith  of  his  power  and  greatnefs.  The  Pope  p**^^^"* 
being  detained  in  prifon  by  the  Emperor,  confli- 
tuted  Wolfey  his  vicar-general ;  invefting  him 
with  all  the  power  of  the  papacy.  Having  thus 
obtained  the  power;  though  not  the  name,  of 
pope,  he  ruled  the  church  with  the  mod  defpotic 
iway,  and  encroached  on  the  moil  undifputed 
rights  of  the  other  bifhops,  a6  well  as  of  the  laity. 
Among  other  encroachments,  he  eilabliflied  a 
court  in  his  own  houfe,  called  York-houfe,  for 
all  teftamentary  matters^  which  almofl  annihi* 
kted  both  the  bufinefs  and  epfiohimehts  of  the 
prerogative  court  of  t;he  Archbifbop  of  Canter^ 
bury.  Againil  this  innovation  the  Archbifliop 
remonflrated  again  and  again,  in  very  ftrong 
but  decent  and  refpe6tful  terras.  But  to  thefe 
reraonftrances  the  haughty  vicar-general  paid 
no  regard,  till  he- received  a  meflage  from  the 
King,  of  whom  alone  he  ftood  in  fome  awe.  ^^ 

Such  were  the  principal  trania6lions,  and  fuch  ^reat 
the  ftate  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  firft  ^    ^^ 
nineteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.    In 
that  period  the  King  was  the  mod  zealous  cham«  ' 
pion  of  the  court  and   church  of  Rome,  and 
fought  the  battles  of  four  fucceffive  popes  by  his 
fword,  hispurfe,  and  his  pen.  In  confequence  of 
this,  he  was  the  greats  favourite  of  the  court  of 
Rome^  loaded  with  the  mod  extravagant  praifes, 
adorned  with  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith, 

^  Sbypei  b.  L  ch,  7,  8.      ^'  FoX|  p.  896.1  &c.     ^^  Strypei  b.  i.  ch.  6. 
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Ccnt.XVT.  and  honoured  with  the  precious  prefents  of  con- 
•'  ~'  fecrated  fworJs,  capes,  and  rofes.  But  the  laft 
nineteen  years  of  this  reign  prefent  us  with  a  very 
different  ftate  of  things.  In  that  period  the  King 
broke  off  all  fubjeftion  to,  and  connexion  with, 
the  Pope, and  court  of  Rome;  became  their  moft 
violent , enemy,  and  laboured  to  induce  other 
princes  to  {hake  off  their  yoke.  He  affumed  the 
title  of  Supreme  Headof  the  Church  of  England; 
was  acknowledged  fuch  by  his  parliament,  by  the 
dergy,  by  almoft  all  his  fubjefts,  and  perfecuted 
thofe  to  death  who  refufed  to  acknowledge  his 
fupremacy  and  renounce  the  Pope.  By  this  con- 
du6t  he  cancelled  all  his  former  merits  with  the 
Pope,  the  cardinals,  and  all  the  zealous  fons  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  loaded  him  with  curfes 
inftead  of  praifes,  and  reprefented  him  as  worie 
than  Judas,  Caiphas,  or  Pilate,  and  the  greateft 
•  enemy  to  God  and  holy  church  that  had  ever  ap* 
peared.  AtlaflHisHolinefs thundered outagainft 
him  the  dreadful  fentence  of  excommunication  ; 
gave  him  to  the  devil,  abfolved  his  fubje£ts  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  commanded  them 
to  depofe  him.  He  enjoined  all  Chriilian  princes 
to  declare  war  againft  him,  and  to  feize*  all  his 
dominions  and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  him, 
to  which  he  gave  them  a  right  ^\  Thefe  great 
and  furprifing  changes  were  not  brought  about 
at  once,  but  by  various  fteps,  which  we  ihall 
now  endeavour  to  trace. 
hMvSkf  Though  theauthority  of  the  Pope,  and  the  tenetA 
^  ^t       and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,feemed  ta 

^^  Strype^  Ui*  ch«43*    WiOun*  CoociL  tonuliL  p.79». 
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be  firmly  eftabiiflied  in  England  in  the  firft  part  CtatXVh 
of  thia  reign,  the  foundations  on  which  they  re(t«* 
ed.were  in  fom^  degree  undermined,  and  the 
fabric  was  not  fo  firm  as  it  appeared.  The 
revival  of  learning,  and  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  made  books'  more  attainable,  >and 
Ibme  degree  of  knowledge  more  general,  than 
they  had  been  in  former  times.  This  alfo  gave 
an  opportunity  to  perfons  of  different  opinions  to 
communicate  their  fentiments  to  the  public.  A 
great  number  of  faiall  books  againft  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  pope,  tranfubftantiation,  purgatory, 
images,  pardons,  pilgrimages,  &c.  were  publiihed 
in  England,  and  many  of  Luther's  works  were 
imported  and  tranflated.  All  thefe  were  circu* 
lated  with  jB^reat  fecrecy,  and  perufed  with  great 
avidity  by  the  people;  which  rendered  great 
multitudes  of  them  fecretly  difaffe£ted  to  the  . 
church.  The  clergy  were  very  fenfible  of  their 
danger  from  this  quarter,  and  exerted  all  their 
power  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  thefe  books, 
efpecially  of  the  New  Teftamentin  Englifh,  which 
tbey  reprefented  as  perfect  poifon  to  the  fouls  of 
Chriftians.  But  all  their  efforts  were  ineffe^ual. 
The  nobility  and  principal  gentlemen  hated  the 
clergy,  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  power  and 
riches,  their  pomp  and  pride,  their  rapacity, 
luxury,  and  other  vices,  and  the  laity  in  general 
wiihed  to  fee  them  humbled.  In  a  word,  the  zea- 
lous attachment  andgreat  power  of  the  King  feem 
to  have  been  the  chief  lupport  of  the  papal  power 
and  popi(h  church  in  England  at  this  time;  and 
when  thefe  fupports  were  withdrawn,  the  pon*  ^ 
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Cent. XVI.  derous  fabric  could  no  longer iland.  How  thefe 
fupports  catfie  to  be  withdrawn  is  now  to  be  nar- 
rated. 

Henry  VIII.  lived  in  great  conjugal  harmowy 
with  his  Queen  Katherine  of  Spain,  his  brother's 
widow,  about  eighteen  years.     When  he  firft 
began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  legality  of  hie 
marriage  cannot  be  afcertained ;  but  it  was  not 
till  A.I).  1527.  that  he  began  to  difclofe  thefe 
doubts  to  his  confeflbr  Longland,  Biihop  of  Lin^ 
coin,  to  his  favourite  Cardinal  Wolfey,  and  to 
fome  others.     Having  ftudied  this  queltion  with 
great  attention,  and  confulted  many  of  the  mod 
learned  men  in  his  dominions,  he  came  to  be 
fully  convinced  that  his  marriage  was  inc^ftuous, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature ;  and 
that  the  Pope  could  not  difpenfe  with  thefe  Iaws» 
This  convi6lion,  and  perhaps  fome  other  con* 
^derations,  made  him  ardently  deiirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  divorce,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  con* 
tra6l  a  more  unexceptionable  marriage;  and  he 
refolved  to  apply  to  the  Pope  for  that  purpofe.  • 
Hiftory  of       From  the  time  that  Henry  applied  to  the  court 
the  divorce  of  Rome  (A.  D.  1526.)  for  a  divorce,  that  affiiif 
latfd.^'^  influenced  all  his  councils  and  negotiations,  and 
dire£):ed  all  his  civil  and  political  tranfiiftions 
for  feveral  years.   It  was  impoffible,  therefore,  to 
give  a  clear,  diftin£t,  intelligible  account  of  thefe 
tranfa€l;ions,  without  relating  his  negotiations  at 
the  court  of  Rome  for  obtaining  that  divorce, 
the  delays,  artifices,  and  double-dealing  of  that 
court,  which  at  length  provoked  him  to  withdraw 
his  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  affume  the  fupre-^ 
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macy  in  bi$  o^eii'  dmninions,  which  niftde  way  for  Caot.xvr. 
the  many  impprtant  changes  that  followed  in  the 
church  and  ftate  of  England.  For  thefe  reafons, 
the  hiftqry  of  the  King's  divorce  from  Queen 
Katherinet  and  of  its  immediate  confeqiiences, 
hath  been  already  given  in  the  Ihcond  feftion 
of  the  firll  chapter  of  this  book,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  We  (hall  now  proceed  to  re- 
late fucfa  tran&ftioDs  as  were  purely  ecclefiaf- 
tical,  and  that  (eem  to  merit  a  place  in  hiftory. 

While  Henry  was  negotiating  his  divorce  at  Perfecu- 
tbe  court  of  Kome,  he  encouraged  his  prelates  ^^^^ 
and  clergy  to  perfeoute  all  heretics  without 
mercy ;  and  iflued  a  proclamation,  commanding 
his  cbanoeUor^  the  judges  of  both  benches,  the 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  all  other  civil  officers 
and  magiftrates,  to  afift  the  bifliops  in  extirpat- 
ing all  herefies  and  heretics^'.    Thus  inftigated 
and  fupported,  Ibme  of  the  Englifli  prelates  were 
exceedingly  zealous  and  a£fcive  in  the  cruel  bufi« 
nef^  of  perfecution*  Hiomas  Bilney  and  Thomas 
Arthur  of  Cambridge  were  men  of  learning;  and 
having  imbibed  tiie  principles  of  Luthemnd  the 
other  refof  mors  of  Germany;  they  propagated 
thefe  principles  in  the  univerfity  and  other  places, 
with  ability  and  fuccefs,  by  their  writings,  their 
piaaching,  and  their  converfation.    They  were 
both  appMhended  and  imprifoned  A.  D.  1527. ; 
aad  after  fuffering  a  long  imprifonment  and 
mmsy  hardlhips,  they  were  prevailed  upon  by 
the  importunity  of  their  friends,  and  the  dread 
of  a  painful  death,  to  abjure  their  opinions.  But 

• 
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Centxvi.  Biln^  was  Iboti  after  ftised  with  the  oioft  excru* 
dating  remorie  forhis  hjpocrify,  and  could  en- 
joy to  peace  of  mind  till  he  returned  to  the  pro- 
feflion  of  his  real  principles.  He  was  again  im- 
prifoned)  and  foon  after  burnt  at  Norwich  as  a 
relapfed  heretic,  and  endured  the  flames  with 
great  compofure  and  fortitude '^  About  the 
iame  time  (i  530.)  Thomas  Hilton,  a  prieft,  after 
a  long  and  fevere  imprifomneiit,  was  burnt  at 
Maidftone^.  Dodor  John  Stokefley,  Bifliop  of 
London,  was  a  more  cruel  perfecutor  than  any 
of  the  other  Englilh  prdates  of  this  time.  By 
him  Richard  Bayfield,  a  prieft  and  monk  of 
St.  Edmonibury,  was  tried  and  conviAed  of  he- 
reCyy  for  importing,  reacling,  and  circulating,  a 
great  number  of  books  written  by  Luther,  Oc- 
columpadius,  Zulnglius,  and  others  of  that  damn- 
able feA.  When  the  fentence  was  ready  to  be 
pafled,  the  Bifliop  ient  a  letter  to  the  mayor  and 
flieriffi  of  London,  requiring  them  in  the  bowels 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  to  be  prefent  at  paffing  the  fen- 
tence, and  to  take  the  prifoner  into  their  cuftody, 
and  bum  him  to  aihes^'.  Soon  after  this,  James 
Bainham,agentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple,  emi* 
nent  for  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  was  appre- 
hended by  an  order  of  the  chancellor  Sir  Thomas. 
More,  and  conducted  to  his  houfe  at  Cbellea, 
where  he  treated  him  for  fome  time  with  great 
kindneis,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  re- 
nounce his  opinions.  But  finding  all  his  efibrts 
ineffed:ual,  he  commanded  him  to  be  tied  to  a  tree 
in  his  garden,  called  the  Tree  of  Truth,  and  whip- 

»  F«z»  p.9l«-*944«        *•  Ibid,  p.910.        ^  Ibid.  p.  93 j, 
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ped  .bim/withfhis  tmn  band.  He  then  commit^  P^*^: 
ted  him  to  the  Tower,  aod  put  him  to  the  rack,  to 
extort  from  him  the  names  of  hie  friends  in  the 
Temple,  who  entertained  the  fame  opinions.  All 
his  goods  were  confifcated,  and  his  wife  was  com* 
mitted  to  priibn,  becaufe  (he  would.not  difcover 
where  her  hufband's  books  were,  concealed^ 
Bainham  bore  all  thefe  fufferings  with  fortitude^ 
without  betraying  his  friends,  or  abandoning  bis 
principles;  and  the  chancellor,  defpairing  of 
making  any  impreffion  upon  him,  fent  him  to 
fiifliop  Stokefley  to  be  tried  for  herefy.  He  was 
aceordingly  tried  before  the  Bifliop  December 
a5th,  A«D.  1531.,  in*  i^r  Thomas  More's  houfe 
at  Cbelfea,  and  returned  fuch  pointed  anfwers^ 
moftly  in  fcripture  language,  to  a  great  number 
of  interr<^atories,  as  difcover  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  learning,  good  fenfe,  and  great  inte- 
grity. He  was  found  guilty  of  herefy ;  and  the 
bifliop  and  chancellor  having  aflailed  lum  with 
eameft  intreaties  and  perfuafions,  to  fave  him* 
ielf  from  an  exquifitely  painful  death,  before 
the  irrevocable  fentence  was  pronounced,  his. 
courage/ailed  him,  and,  with  great  anguifli  and 
agitation  of  mind,  he  fubfcribed  his  abjuratipn. 
But  he  ibon  and  bitterly  repented  of  what  he  had 
done^  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  biihop,  expreffing 
his  forrow  for  bis  abjuration,  on  which  he  was  ap- 
prefien^i^d  and  condemned  as  a  relapfed  heretic, 
and  burnt  in  Smithfield/^  Several  other  perfons, 
in,  different  parts  of  England  at  this  time,  ibared 

<'  ¥qx9  p.  9*7— 939* 
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tent.  XVI.  the  fume  fltte)  and  were  committed  to  the  flame* 
for  herefy* 

Cardinal  Wolfey  fele€ted  from  both  univer- 
fities  feveral  perfons  who  were  moft  eminent  for 
genius  and  learning,  to  adorn  the  new  and  mag* 
nificent  college  he  founded  at  Oxford;  and 
among  others,  he  made  choice  of  John  Frith  of 
Cambridge.    But  it  was  foon  difcovered  that 
Frith  and  feveral  others  of  this  feleft  fociefey 
were  infefted  with  herefy,  and  they  were  caft 
into  priibn  and  very  harfiily  treated.     The  Car- 
dinal, who,  to  his  honour,  was  averfe  to  perfe* 
cution,  being  informed  of  this,   commanded 
them  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  thinking  they  had  fofr 
fered  fufficiently  for  their  imprudence  in  diico^ 
vering  their  opinions.  Soon  after  Frith  recovered 
his  liberty,  he  went  to  the  continent,  where  he 
remained  about  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
£ngland.    His  return  was  not  long  a  fecret,  and 
fo  much  diligence  was  ufed  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  Bifhbp  Stokefley  in  fearchingfor  him» 
that  he  was  at  laft  difcovered  and  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.    When  he  was  in 
the  Tower  he  was  engaged  in  a  controverfy  with 
Sir  Thomas  More  on  tranfubflantiation,  con- 
tending that  the  belief  of  that  doftrine  was  nbt 
neceflary  to  falvation,  which  Sir  Thomas aflerted. 
He  had  aUb  a  difpute  with  the  Chancellor  and 
his  fon-in-law  Mr.  Raftall,  and  Fiiher  Bifliop  6f 
Roehefter,  on  purgatory.    He  was  drawn  into 
both  thefe  controverOes  much  againft  his  will, 
and   managed   them    with  great  modefty,  as 
well  as  learning.     But  his  antagonifts  had  a 
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nmre  eflcAual  wi^  of  filencing  him  than  by  their  Gent-XYT, 
writings.  They  brought  him  to  trial  for  hereiy,  ^-^^^ 
and  pronounced  htoi  guilty^  becaufe  he  denied 
Aat  the  belief  of  tranfubftaatiation  and  purga» 
tory  was  neceflary  to  &ltatioQ.  For  that  crime, 
tiiia  ainiable,  virtuoua,  and  learned  man,  (lor 
fiich  he  appears  to  have  b^en,)  was  burnt  in 
Snithfldd  July  4tb,  A.  D.  1533.;  and  in  his 
company  one  Andrew  Hewel,  a  young  man  who 
had  been  inftru^d  by  him,  and  feemed  ambt'- 
tfous  to  fliare  bis  fiifierings.'^^  Though  Mr.  Frith 
behaved  with  the  moil  unilaunted  firmnefs  after 
he  was  apprehended,  he  had  negledted  no  means 
of  eftapfng  from  his  purfuers,  and  had  fuffered 
gfeat  hardfliips  for  federal  months  in  wandering 
dboQt  under  different  difguifes,  in  hopes  of  get- 
th^  beyond  feas*  But  the  ports  were  fo  ftridily 
gnarJedy  tiiat  he  could  not  efcape. 

80  ardetit  was  the  aeal  of  fome  of  the  Engliih  Tracee% 
prelates  at  this  time  againA  what  they  call  herefy,  ^    °^^^' 
that  they  not  only  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the 
firing,  but  on  the  aflles  of  dead  heretics,  by  com. 
aritting  them  to  the  flames.    WilHam  Tracee,  a 
genttcMan  in  Gloncefterfliire,  in  his  laft  will,  de- 
xlared^  that  Ins  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  pray 
io  ftdnts^  or  to  celebrate  maffes  for  the  Ibuls  or 
Ae  drad,  and  tlierefoi*e  he  left  no  money  for  that 
purpofe.    When  this  tisftament  was  produced  in 
court  to  be  proved,  it  was  challenged  as  herefi- 
cai,  and  carried  to  Archbifliop  Warham.  Tracee 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  df  hereiy  A.D.1532.,^ 
moA  n  ftotenee  Was  pronounced,  that  his  body 
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CenuXVL  fliould  be  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  burnt. 

V-"ir— '  The  execution  of  this  fentence  was  committed 
to  Do6tor  Parker,  Chancellor  of  Worcefter,  by 
whom  it  was  executed.  Though  Henry  was 
fufficiently  fierce  againft  herefy  and  heretics,  ha 
was  (hocked  at  this  tranfadlion  when  it  came  to 
his  knowledge.  Do6i:or  Parker  was  ^queftioned 
for  burning  Tracee's  body  without  a  writ  de  he^ 
retico  comburendOy  (which  he  did  not  think  ne* 
ceffary  in  burning  a  dead  heretic),  and  com- 
pounded for  his  delinquency  by  paying  300L  to 
the  King,^  : 

^■7  Befides  thc^e  above-mentioned,  a  great  multi- 

^  ^  tude  of  men  and  women  in  different  parts  of  ^ng* 

land  were  cruelly  perfecuted  at  this  time  for  de«> 
nying  tranfubilantiation,  purgatory,  the  worfliip 
of  images,  praying  to  faints,  and  other  pecoHn 
tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
But  the  far  greateft  part  of  thefe  fufferers,  after 
enduring  imprifonment  and  other  hardlhips^ 
were  prevailed  upon,  by  the  importunity  <^ their 
friends  and  the  fear  of  death,  outwardly  to  r^ 
nounce  opinions  which  they  inwardly  believed^ 
and  to  become  hypocrites  rather  than  martyrs^ 
Enough  hath  been  faid  on  this  unpleaiant  fub- 
je£l  at  prefent,  to  ihew  the  cruel  intolerant  fpirit 
of  the  King  and  clergy  of  England,  immediately 
before  their  reparation  from  the  church  of 
Rome  J  and  to  preferve  the  memory  of  th<^ 
good,  pious,  and  brave  men,  who  preferred  death 
to  diffimulation,  and  refigned  their  lives  rather 
tlian.  their  principles,  whith  they  thereby  more 

.  *♦  Fox,  Pi9ix.  * 
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effeftuaUy^  recommended,  tjian  they  could  have  Centjcvi. 
done  by  any  other  means.  *-    '^"*^ 

When  the  patience  of  Henry  VIII.  was  worn  Hemy  «- 
out  by  the  dilatory  delufive  conduft  of  the  court  ^^^^ 
of  Rome^  and  he  almoft  defpaired  of  obtaining  the  Pope. 
what  he  thought  juftice  from  that  courts  in  the 
tfBdr  of  his  divorce,  the  ardour  of  his  attachment 
to  Rome  b^an  to  abate :  he  could  then  bear  to 
hear  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  not  un- 
limited j  that  he  could  not  difpenfe  with  the  laws 
of  God ;  and  even  that  the  authority  which  ^e 
biihops  of  Rome  had  fo  long  exercifed  over  the 
.univerfid  church,  was  an  ufurped  authority,  from 
which  he  at  length  determined  to  emancipate 
himielf  and  his  fubje&s.  This  he  knew  would 
ikve  them  no  little  labour  and  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  would  bring  a  great  acceifion  both 
of  power  and  revenue  to  the  crown.  He  was 
aware  that  he  would  meet  with  great  oppoiition 
iirtibe  execution  of  this  defign,  and  that  the  court 
of  Rome  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  raife 
him  up  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
re&Aved  therefore  to  proceed  with  caution,  and 
to  carry  the  parliament,  the  convocation,  and 
Jus  other  fubje£fcs,  along  with  him  in  ev^ry  ftep* 

So  early  as  A.  D.  1^29.  Henry  threw  out  a  Pariu* 
threatening,  that  if  the  Pope  did  not  do  him  juf*  °^'^^*  . 
tice  without  delay,  he  would  withdraw  himfelf 
and  his  fiibje&s  from  all  obedience  to  him,  and 
connection  with  him.  This  threatening  was 
not,  perhaps,  fincere ;  it  is  certain  it  was  not 
believed.  The  Pope  and  cardinals  could  not 
imagine  that  the  great  champion  of  the  church, 
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Cent.xvi.  who  had  been  fo  (>]:oud  of  the  honours  he  had 
received  for  fighting  their  battles  with  his  fword^ 
his  purfe,  and  his  pen,  would  ever  fdrfake  them: 
it  had,  therefore  no  effect;  and  Henry,  meeting 
with  frefh  delays  and  difappointments,  refbived 
to  execute,  or  at  lead  to  ihew  the  Pope  that  be 
could  execute,  what  he  had  threatened.    The 
parliament  that  met  for  the  firft  time  Nov*  5th, 
A.D.  1529.,  proved  very  complying  with  the 
King's  views,  and   was    therefore    continued 
about  fix  years  by  various  prorogations ;  and  in 
its  feveral  feffions  made  greM  changes  in  the  date 
of  the  church  of  England.    In  the  very^rft  fef^ 
fion,  the  houfe  of  commons  difcovered  not  a  little 
difTatisfaSlion  with  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
particularly,  with  the  exorbitant  exa6l;ioD8  of  the 
Q)iritual  court  in  the  probates  of  wills,  and  of  the 
parifh  priefls  in  mortuaries ;  and  laws  were  made 
fot  regulating  and  reftraining  theie  exaftiona^^ 
When  theie  bills  were  pafling  the  houfe  of  com* 
mons,  fome  of  the  members  fpoke  with  great 
warmth  againfl  the  extortions  of  the  ipiritual 
courts,  and  others  painted  the  cruelty  of  ineum* 
bents  in  demanding  mortuaries  in  very  ftioiig 
colours^.     In  a  word,  the  clergy  of  England, 
immediately  before  the  Reformation,  and  at  the  ' 
opening  of  this  parliament,  were  in  very  di&l 
greeable  circumflances ;  they  were  not  only 
hated  by  all  who  fecretly  wifhed  forareformatiOD, 
for  the  cruelty  with  which  they  perfecuted  thoie 
whom  they  denominated  heretics;  but   they 
were  envied  and  difliked  on  feveral  accounts,  by 

♦*  Sututes,  aiHen«V1II.Cap.5.6. 
^  Wilkini^  tomiiii*  p.739* 
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l^geperalitypf  the  l^ty  of  all  ranks;  and  they  Ge»t.xvi* 
we^e  alfo  in  a  priemunire,  and  at  the  King'^s 
mercy,  which  made  them  more  tractable,  and 
more  feeble  in  their  oppofition  to  the  great 
chants  that  foon  after  followed,  than  they 
would  have  been  in  better  circumflarices. 

In  the  next  feflion  of  this  parliament,  whicli 
comsQ^nced  July  30th,  A.D*  i53o.,  a  bolder 
&ep  was  taken*    The  houfe  of  lords  wrote  a 
v^Tj  Spirited  letter  to  the  Pope,  acpuiing  him  in 
very  plain  terms  of  ingratitude  and  injuftice  in 
delaying  and  declining  to  grant  their  fovereign 
the  divorce  which  he  folicited,  which  had  been 
pronouqced  juil  ^nd  neceflary  by  the  mpft  fa- 
moi}S  univerfities  and  moil  learned  men  in  Eu- 
rope.  In  G<mclufion  they  dedared,  that  if  His 
Holinefi  refufed  or  delayed,  to  grant  their  juft 
.xetpieti,  they  would  feek  and  find  relief  fome 
other  way*'.    This  famous  letter  was  fubfcribed 
by  twenty-eight  ipiritual  and  forty-two  temporal 
lords.    It  was  evidently  intended  to  alarm  the 
.F«|ie»  by  Ihewing  him,  that  if  the  King  was  pro- 
vided by  further  delays  to  withdraw  his  obe- 
dience  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  he  would  not  be  de- 
ifsrted  by  bis  fubje4ls,  nor  even  by  his  clergy. 
Bat  it  did  not  produce  the  defired  effeft.     His 
Holineis  returned  a  imooth  and  artful  anfwer, 
(September  a7th,  A.D.  1530.,)  in  which  he  be- 
fiowed  the  higbefl  commendations  upon  the 
King,  e](pre&d  his  own  gratitude  for  his  many 
great  fervices,  and  his  earnefl  defire  to  oblige 
.him  as  i^r  as  he  could  with  juflice^  ip  the* 
ftrongeft  terms.    But  (hat  when  the  Queen  fuf- 
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Ccnt,xvi.  pelted  the  twa  cardinals  appointed  to  try  the 
caufe  in  England  of  partiality,  and  appealed  to 
the  apoitolical  tribunal,  he  could  not  refufe  to 
admit  her  appeal  without  injuftice.  That  all  the 
ilibfequent  delays  had  been  owing  to  the  King 
himfelf,  who  refufed  to  fend  a  proftor  to  Rome 
to  plead  his  caufe.     He  concluded  with  laying, 
**  As  for  what  you  mention  in.  the  end  of  your 
"  letter,  that  unlefs  we  grant  your  requeft  herein 
**  you  fliall  imagine  that  the  care  of  yourfelves 
is  remitted  into  your  own  hands,  and  that  you 
are  left  at  liberty  to  feek  remedy  herein  elfe- 
«  where  :  this  is  a  refolution  neither  worthy  of 
**  your  prudence,  nor  becoming  your  Chrifti- 
*'  anity ;  and  we  therefore,  of  our  fatherly  love,  ex- 
"  hortyoutoabftainfromanyfuchrafliattempt.''** 
The  King       The  King  now  almoft  defpaired  of  obtaining 
hcad^th  *  ^^^^^^^  ^y  a  Sentence  of  the  Pope,  and  there^ 
churdu      ^^^®  ^^  brought  that  aflfeir  before  his  parliament 
in  its  next  feffion,  March  30th,  A.  D.  1531.,  as 
hath  been  already  related.     He  laid  the  fame 
bufinefs  alfo  at  the  fame  time  before  the  convo-* 
cation,  and  produced  the  opinions  of.  fo  many 
univerfities  and  learned  men  againft  the  legality 
of  his  marriage,  as  convinced  a  great  majority 
of  both  the  upper  and  lower  houfe,  that  the 
marriage  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature,  and  that  the  Pope  could  not  difpenfe 
with  thefe  laws.  The  King  being  now  confident 
of  the  concurrence  both  of  the  parliament  ami 
convocation  in  any  fteps  he  ihould  find  it  need*, 
fary  to  take  againft  the  Pope,  he  boldly  afOimed 

the 
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thetitleof  firpreme  head  of  the  church  of  England.  Cent  xvi. 
This  title  appeared  for  thefirft  timein  the  petition  ^'""'""^^ 
of  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
to  the  King,  for  relief  from  the  penalties  of  their 
premunire,  by  a  pardon.  It  did  not  pstfs  in  the 
convocation  without  oppoiition ;  but  being  aflured 
by  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  fome  others  of  the 
privy  council,  that  their  petitions  would  be  re- 
je&ed  if  they  gave  not  the  King  that  title,  the 
oppofers  filently  acquiefced.  Both  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  in  the  north  were  more  bigotted 
than  thofe  in  the  fouth ;  and  the  giving  the  King 
this  title  met  with  more  oppoiition  in  the  convo- 
cation of  York  than  of  Canterbury ;  but  as  they 
found  that  they  could  not  obtain  their  pardon  on 
any  other  tehns,  they  at  length  fubmitted^^ 
Only  Culbert  Tunilal,  Bilbop  of  Durham,  pro- 
tefted  againft  that  title.  ^"^ 

This  was  not  defignedto  be  an  infignificant  aiouik 
empty  titlie,  but  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  ^^.*** 
KuBg,  in  his  own  dominions,  all  the  powers  ai\d        ^* 
reveaues  which  the  Popes  had  long  poflefled  in 
England.    To  convince  the  court  of  Rome  th^t 
this  was  his  intention,  and  that  he  could  accom- 
plifli  it,  the  next  feffion  of  parliament,  A.  D. 
153^*9  transferred  one  confiderable  branch  of  re- 
venue,  the  annats  or  firfl  fruits  from  the  Pope  to 
the  King  ^'.    This  was  a  fevere  blow,  as  thefe 
amiaits  amounted  to  no  finall  fum,  and  as  Jt  was 
a  prdude  to  fimilar  transfers  of  other  branches  of 
the  papal  revenues.    This  proceeding  was  very 

^  Burnet*  p.iift.  ^  WUkiiu  CoacU*  too-uL  p*745« 

"  WilkiJuCoiicU*  toauiii.p.ii7. 
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Cent.  xvi<  difagreeable  to  many  of  the  Engliih  clergy  as  the/ 
V'v— ^  faw  its  tendency  to  a  breach  with  Romey  and  to 
fubjedb  them  in  all  things  to  their  own  foyereign, 
and  the  laws  of  their  country,  in  common  with 
the  laity.  Archbiihop  Warham,  finding  that  the 
torrent  began  to  run  firong  againil  the  Pope  and 
church,particularly  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  pro- 
teiled  in  the  hands  of  a  notary  public  before  three 
witnefles  Pebruary  24th,  i532.»  in  his  palace  of 
Lambeth,  againft  all  the  laws  that  had  been 
made,  or  that  fhould  thereafter  be  made,  by  the 
prefent  parliament,  in  derogation  of  tlie  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  or  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
the  church  ^^  The  defign  of  this  private  pro- 
teft  againft  thofe  laws  to  which  he  had  given  bt» 
confeqt  in  public,  is  not  very  obvious. 
The  com-  The  houie  of  commons  in  diis  feffiion  pdrefented 
mons  com-  ^  petition  to  the  King  againft  the  clergy,  com- 
tfaTdei^.  plaining  Ihat  they  harafled  the  laity  by  vexatious 
profecutions  in  their  fpiritual  courts ;  and  tb%t 
they  made  and  executed  laws  and  canons  without 
the  royal  aflent ;  and  that  fome  of  theie  canoos 
were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  Kutig 
tranfmitted  this  complaint  of  the  commons  to  the 
convocation  that  was  then  fitting,  and  oom* 
manded  them  to  return  an  anfwer.  In  their  an- 
fwer  (which  is  written  with  uncommon  art,  they 
affirm,  that  they  exercifed  their  fpiritual  jurifdic- 
tion  with  the  greateft  lenity,  except  ^<  upcm  cer- 
tain evil-diQ)ofed  peribns,  infeS;ed  and  utterly 
corrupt  with  the  peftilent  poiibn  of  hefeiy,  and 
^'  to  have  bad  peace  with  fuch,  it  had  been 

»' WUkin,|>.;46. 
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^  the  gofpel  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  wherein  he  Cent.xvi. 
•*  fkith,  non  vem  mtC^re paeem^ed gladnm*^  In  ^— >r-*^ 
dieir  anfwer  to  the  fecoad  article  of  complaint, 
they  affert  roundly,  ^  We  repute  and  take  our 
^  authority  of  makii^  lawjs  to  be  grounded  upon 
^  the  (cripture  of  God,  and  determination  of  - 
^  holy  church/*  They  add,  that  as  they  derived 
their  authority  to  make  laws  from  God,  ^^  We 
^  may  not  fubmit  the  execution  of  our  charge 
^  and  duty,  certainly  prefcribed  by  God,  to  Your 
^  Highnefs's  aflent,  although  in  very  deed  the 
<<  fame  be  mod  worthy/*  With  refpeSt  to  the 
inconfiftency  which  the  commons  pretended  was 
between  the  laws  of  the  land,  aud  the  canons  t^* 
the  church,  they  obferved  that  as  the  canons  were 
made  by  the  authority,  and  were  perfectly  agree*- 
aMe  to  the  will  of  God,  it  would  be  proper  f^r 
HisGraceandthe  parliament  to  diange  their  laws, 
and  bring  them  to  a  per£e£);  conformity  to  thole  ' 
of  the  church.  This  was  a  ftrain  rather  too 
bold  for  the  times,  as  they  foon  after  found.  ^^ 

The  King  was  ftr  from  being  fdeafed  with  this  Coimxra. 
anfwer,  and  foon  brought  the  clergy  to  lower  **»«• 
tone.  He  fent  them  two  prq>ofitions,  to 
he  demanded  their  aflent : .  ^'  i  •  That  no 
^  conftitution  ex  ordinance  fliall  be  hereafter  by 
« the  clergy,  enacted,  promulgated,  or  put  in  exe- 
^  cutioii,  nideia  the  King's  Highnefe  do  approve 
^  thelhme  by  Us  high  authority  and  royal  affimt. 
^  2.  That  whereas  divers  of  the  conftitutions 
^  provin€]al,whicbhavebeenheret<^oreenafted, 
**  be  thought  not  only  much  prejudicial  to  the 

**  King's 
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CM. XVI.  •<  King*s  prerogative,  but  alfo  much  onerous  to 
J<  His  Highneis's  fubje^s,it  be  committed  to  the 
"  examination  and  judgment  of  thirty-two  per- 
<«  fons ;  wherfeof  fixteen  to  be  of  the  upper  and 
*«  lower  houfe  of  the  temporality,  and  other  iix- 
"  teen  of  the  clergy ;  all  to  be  appointed  by  the 
«  King's  Highnefe :  fo  that,  finally,  whichfoever 
<'  of  the  faid  conftitutions  Ihall  be  thought  and 
*•  determined  by  the  mod  part  of  the  Ciid  thirty- 
*^  two  perfons  worthy  to  be  abrogate  and  annul- 
<<  led,  the  fame  to  be  afterwards  taken  away,  and 
**  to  be  of  no  force  or  ftrength/*  Nothing  could 
be  more  difagreeable  to  the  generality  of  the 
clergy  than  thefe  two  propofitions,  which  tended 
to  deprive  them  of  the  independent  power  of  mak- 
ing and  executing  laws,  which  they  pretended 
they  had  received  from  God^  and  to  fubjeft  the 
facred  canons  of  the  church  to  be  examined  and 
repealed  by  laymen.  The  convocation  held  feve- 
ral  meetings  on  this  fubjeft,  and  propofed  various 
emendations:  in  particular, they  propofed  to  fab- 
mitall  thdr  canons  to  the  examination  of  the 
King  alone :  ^*  Having  (fity  they)  elpecial  truft 
'*  and  confidence  in  your  moft  high  and  excellent 
<«  wifdom^  your  princely  goodnefs,  and  fervent 
**  zeal  to  the  promotion  of  God^s  honour  and  the 
chriftian  religion,  and  efpecially  your  incom- 
parable learning,  far  exceeding,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  learning  of  all  other  kings  and 
<^  princes  that  we  have  read  of/'  But  all  this  flat- 
tery was  ineffedluaK  No  alteration  of  the  pro- 
pofitions would  be  admitted;  and  they  were  at  laft 
(May  i6ch,  A.  D«  1532.)  obliged  to  give  their 
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fiffeDt  to  the  propofitions  afrthe^  ftood.  But  be-  CBfit.xvL 

fore  they  did  this,  they  gave  iu  a  paper  to  the       '^ 

Kingpin  which  they  dedared,  that  they  gave'their 

afflent  to  theie  propofitioos  only  in  confideration 

of  his  high  wifdom,  great  learning,  and  infinite 

goodneis  to  them  and  the  church ;  and  aflerted 

in  the  ftrongeft  terms,, their  divine  right  to  make 

and  executelaws  without  the  royal  aflent,  <^  which 

**  (add  they)  Your  Highnefs  yourfelf,in  your  own  ,  ^ 

^'  book,  moft  excellently  written  againft  Mmtin 

'*  Lttther,  dojth  not  only  acknowledge  and  con« 

'*  feis,  but  alfi)  with  moft  vehement  and  inex« 

^  pugnable  reafons  and  authorities  doth  defend, 

^  which  we  reckon  that  of  your  honour  you 

^  cannot,  nor  of  your  goodnefs  you  will  not,  re- 

"  voke.*^    This  was  a  levere  ftroke,  which  was 

probably  remembered  to  their  difadvantage.  ^* 

Archbiibop  Warham  did  not  long  furvive  this  l>eatii  of 
mortifying  tran&Aion.  He  died  in  the  month  of  war^u' 
Auguft,  A.  D.  153a.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  poffeflM  uncommon  prudenceand  command 
of  temper,  which  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
of exercifing.  In  the  former  part  of  his  pontificate 
he  was  eclipfed  and  controlled  by  the  overpower* 
ing  influence  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who,  by  his 
favour  with  the  King,  and  his  legantine  €omim£> 
fion  from  the  Pope,  ingrofled  almoft  all  power, 
both  in  church  and  ftatej  and  in  the  laft  part  of 
it,  he.  was  much  difquieted  by  the  mifupderftand* 
ing  between  the  King  and  the  Pope,by  the  attacks 
of  the  laity  upon  the  church  and  clergy,  and  by 
the  inci:ea£e  of  .thpfe  opinions  whidi  be  efteeioe4 
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C*iit.Xvr,  heretical.  His  fererity  in  the  profecutioii  &f  he* 
retics  was  the  greateft  biemifli  in  his  cbara£fcer  ; 
but  it  (hould  be  copfidered,  that  in  tbofe  times 
mercy  to  thofe  who  diffentedirora  the  church  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  greateft  crimes  in  a  pr&* 
late,  and  perfecuting  them  to  death  as  one  of  the 
greateft  virtues ;  ib  ftrangely  were  the  mindB  of 
men  perverted  by  bigotry  and  fiiperftiti<Ni. 

Henry  having  for  kme  time  entertained  a  very 
hi^  opinion  of  the  learning,  prudence,  and  in« 
tegrity  of  Do&or  Thomas  Cranmer,  refblved  to 
raife  him  to  the  primacy,  and  with  that  view  re- 
called him  from  his  embafly  totbe  imperial  conrt*^ 
Cranmer,  who  was  neither  covetous  .nor  anbr- 
tious,  was  far  from  being  delighted  with  the  prof- 
peifb  of  this  great  promotion ;  on  the  contrary^ 
forefeeing  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which 
it  would  be  aittended,  he  decHned  it  with  much 
eameftnefi  and  fincerity.  But  the  King  wtt 
p^tive ;  and  he  complied,  in  hopes  of  prtenot- 
mg  a  reformation  in  the  church,  of  wkkh  be 
was  fenfible  of  the  necelfity.  ^^ 
*  A  difficulty  foon  occurred.  Do&or  Cramner 
had  ftrong  fcmples  about  taking  the  oathof  cano- 
nical obedience  to-  the  Pope,  both  becaufe  he 
thought  it  inconfiftentwith  the  oath  hewastotake 
to  the  King,  and  becaufe  he  apprehended  that  it 
would  reilrain  him  from  promoting  that  refoiintf- 
tioQ  in  the  church  which  he  intended  ;  and  foir 
thefe  ferupl^s  it  k  certain  there  was  fome  ground. 
But  as  the  King  at  this  time  entertained  hdpesof  a 

with  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he 
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ftill  defired ;  and  as  the  Pope  bad  Approved  of  Cent-XVL 
the  election  pf  Dofifcor  Cranmer,  afiid  had  fent  ^**'**"*'*' 
over  all  the  bulls  for  his  confecration ;  it  was 
thought  necefiary  not  to  omit  the  oath  which 
theie  bulls  required.  This  queftion  was  at  length 
referred  to  certain  canonifts  and  cafuifts,  who 
propoied  the  following  falvo,  that  the  primate 
ele6l9  before  he  took  the  oath  to  the  Pope,  ihonld 
make  a  formal  proteftation :  ^<  That  he  did  not 
«'  intend,  by  taking  that  oath,  to  reftrain  himfelf 
**  from  doing  what  he  thought  to  be  his  duty  to 
"  God,  to  his  King,  and  his  country/'  This 
fidvD,  though  liable  to  great  objeflions,  was 
adc^ted.  .  He  made  the  propofed  proteftatioa 
before  he  took  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience, 
and  was confecrated  March  13th,' A*D.  1533., '^y 
tiie  Bifliops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  Sti^Afeph^. 
As  both  the  parliament  and  convocation  were 
then  fitting,  the  new  primate  was  immediately 
engaged  in  very  important  tranfa3;ions,  which 
have  been  already  related,  viz.  the  diflblution  of 
the  Eling^s  marriage  with  the  firft  Queen  Ka* 
therine  of  Spain,  and  the  confirmation  of  his 
marriage  with  his  fecond  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.^ 

Several  eflbrts  were  made  by  Henry  A.  D.  Bveach 
1533.,  aided  by  his  ally  the  King  of  France,  to  ^^^"  ^ 
prevail  upon  the  Pope  to  difiblve  the  marriitge  England. 
between  him  and  Queen  Katharine,  to  prevent  a 
total  rupture  between  Rome  and  England,  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  reconciliation.  Butalltheib 
eflbrts  i^ere  unihccefsful,  and  a  raih  fentence  pro« 
aounced  by  the  Pqpe  (und^  the  influence,  it  is 

^  BuoQit  p««»S.  ''  See  chap^  i.  Ueu u. 
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GeDt.xvf;  &id,  of  paffiou)  in  a  full  confiftory,  March  a^ds 
^  '  -'  A.  D#  J534«»  confirming  tlie  auirriage  between 
Henry  and  Katharine,  and  declaring  it  lawful^ 
brought  that  tedious  and  perplexing  afiair  to  a 
ccifis,  and  produced  a  total  breach  between  the 
court  and  church  of  Rome  and  the  court  and 
church  of  England^^:  one  of  the  mod  important 
and  propitious  events  in  the  hiflory  of  Great 
Britain. 
Aaiof  The  breach  being  now  made  became  daily 

pa^^iia-  wider  and  wider:  mutual  injuries  were  raulti« 
plied  i  and  the  Engliih  parliament  made  feveral 
Bj&By  and  the  convocation  feveral  canons,  which 
rendered  a  reconciliation  almod  impoffible.  The 
a^  that  had  been  made  in  a  former  feflion  of  this 
parliament  againft  the  payment  of  firfi-fruits  to 
the  Pope  was  confirmed,  and  many  new  clauiea 
added  concerning  the  eledtion  and.confecration 
of  prelates,  without  any  application  to  Rome 
for  bulls  of  any  kind;  and  thofe  who  violated 
jthts  law  were  declared  to  be  in  a  praemunire  ^\ 
By  another  adt,  all  appeals  to  the  Pope  and  his 
courts  at  Rome  were  prohibited  under  the  fame 
penalty ;  and  the  power  of  determining  caufes  iq 
the  laft  refort  was  in  fome  cafes  conferred  on  the 
primate,  and  in  others  on  the  King^^  By  another 
law,  which  is  very  long  and  particular,  all  pay- 
pients  to  the  Pope,  for  Peter-pence,  difpenfations, 
procurations,  provifions,  bulls,  delegacies,  re* 
fcripts,  licences,  faculties,  grants,  relaxations,  re- 
.babilitations,  abolitions,  &c.  &c.  are  prohibited  ^\ 

"  VtrUluii.  Concil  toni.uL  p*769. 
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By  thefe  laws  the  Pope  was  deprived  of  all  the  Cent.xvi. 
power  and  all  the  revenues  he  had  long  poflefled  ^— v— -^ 
IB  England.  This  was  a  feVere  blow,  which,  it 
is  probable.  His  Holinefs  did  not  expe6t.  Theib 
laws  were  firft  brought  intb  the  houfe  of  com- 
monsy  and  they  treated  the  Pope  with  little  re- 
ipe6t  or  ceremony,  calling  him  and  his  prede* 
ceflbrs  impoftors,  who  had  long  deceived  the 
world  by  falfe  pretences,  and  ufurper^  of  powers 
and  prerogatives  to  which  they  had* no  title.  If 
mny  perfon  in  England  had  ufed  this  language 
only  a  few  years  before,,  he*  Would  have  been 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  fame  parliament 
in  the  nextfeffion,  November  A.  D.  1534.,  grant- 
ed to  the  King,  as  fupreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
church  of  £ngland,and  to  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs, 
all  lie  powers,  prerogatives,andetnoluments,  they 
had  taken  from  the  Pope,  which  brought  a  great 
acceffion  both  of  power  and  revenue  to  the 
crown.  ** 

Henry  and  his  minifters  were  at  no  little  pains  prccaun 
to  reconcile  the  minds  of  his  fubje£ts  of  all  ranks  ^^^ 
to  this  great  change  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  to  eradicate  their  veneration  for  the 
Pope,  and  their  refpefit  for  his  authority,  to  which 
they  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed.  With  this 
view  he  procured  and  publi(hed  the  opinions  of 
the  univerfitiesof  Oxford  and  Cambridge:  ^^  That 
^*  tiie  Btfliop  of  Rome  had  no  more  authority  in 
*  England,  by  the  word  of  God,  than  any  other 
•*  foreign  bifliop.*'  All  the  Englifh  bifliops  fub- 
icribed  and  fealed,  and  took  a  folemn  oath  to  ad-* 
here  to  the  fame  opinion.    The  name  of  the 

*'  Statute^  a6  Hen.  VIIL  cap.  x.  and  3. 
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Cent  XVI.  Pope  was  ftruck  out  of  all  the  books  that  were 
ufed  in  the  fervice  of  the  church.  A  very  flri£t 
injunftion  was  iflued,  commanding,  all  prelates 
to  preach  every  Sunday  and  holiday  in  fupport 
of  the  King's  fupremacy,  and  againft  the  autho- 
.rity  of  the  Bifliop  of  Rome,  and  to  command 
their  dergy  to  do  the  fame.  In(lru6t;ions  were 
fent  to  all  the  flieriffs  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
.the  clergy  in  their  feveral  counties,  and  to  fend 
tip  the  names  of  fuch  as  did  not  preach  againil 
the  Pope's  authority,  and  in  vindication  of  the 
King's  fupremacy }  or  did  it  in  a  delufory  fuper- 
ficial  manner.  Even  fchoolmailers  were  enjoin* 
/ed  to  give  proper  inflruStions  to  their  Scholars  on 
thefe  fubjefts.  Several  books  were  written  and 
circulated  with  great  induftry,  to  convince  the 
world  that  the  dominion  which  the  Biihop  of 
Rome  claimed  and  exercifed  over  the  Chriftian 
church,  as  Chrift's  vicar  upon  earth,  was  an  ufur- 
pati'on,  and  had  no  foundation  in  Scripture  ^^ 
Spies  were  fent  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  into  Scotland,  to  hear  and  report  the.  obfer- 
vations  that*  were  made  upon  the  late  tran&c- 
tions  **.  Thefe  prudent  precautions  were  neither 
unneceflary,  nor  without  efie6i: :  they  were  not 
unneceflary,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  clergy,  parti- 
cularly of  the  friars,  travelled  up  and  down  the 
country  preaching  with  vehemence  in  fupport  of 
the  papal  pretenfions^  and  inflaming  the  minds 
of  the  people  againft  the  King  for  afluming  the 
.fupremacy;  they  were  not  without  effedl,  be- 
.  caufe  they  put  a  ftop  to  the  inflammatory  decla- 
rations of  thofe  dangerous  incendiaries;  and 

•»  Wiftin*  >  771—776.  f*  SoTpc'f  Mem.  ch.  %i. 
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encouraged  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  wiflied  for  aCcnt.xvi. 
reformation,  and  even  fome  who  had  nothing  at 
heart  but  their  own  promotion,  to  endeavour  by 
their  preaching  and  writings  to  convince  the 
people,  that  the  claim  of  the  Biihop  of  Rome  to 
the  government  of  the  whole  church  was  not 
well  founded ;  and  that  the  King  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  the  fupremacy  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, by  which  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  was 
at  this  time  preferved.  ^* 

Still  further  to  fecure  the  public  tranquillity, 
the  fentence  of  divorce  that  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  between  the 
King  and  his  firft  Queen  Katharine,  and  the  fen- 
tence of  the  fame  prelate  confirming  the  King's 
marriage  with  his  fecond  Queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
were  confirmed  by  parliament ;  and  by  the  fame 
a£fc  the  fucceilion  to  the  crown  was  fettled  on 
the  King's  iflue  male  by  Queen  Anne,  or  any  fu- 
ture queen :  and  failing  them,  on  the  Princefs 
Elizabeth  and  her  ifTue,  by  which  the  Princefs 
Mary  wasi  excluded  as  illegitimate.  This  a3:  was 
to  be  publifhed  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom 
before  the  ifl  of  May,  A.D.  1534. ;  and  if  any 
perfon,  after  that  day,  did  any  thing,  by  a6l  or 
writing,  to  difparage  the  King's  prefent  mar- 
riage, or  to  defeat  the  fucceffion  as  then  fettled, 
he  was  to  be  punifhed  as  a  traitor ;  and  all  fub- 
jeAs  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  were  appointed 
to  take  a  folemn  oath,  acknowledging  the  legality 
of  the  King's  marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  and  en- 
gaging to  {bpport  the  fucceffion^.  Fiiher,  Biihop 
of  Rochefler,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  (as  hath 
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Cehuxwi.  been  before  narrated,)  fell  facrifices  withthislaw^ 
^  ^'~  '^  and  the  execution  of  two  perfons  fo  eminent  for 
their  rank,  and  (b  renowned  for  their  piety,  vir- 
tue, and  learning,  ftruck  terror  into  all  others. 
The  oath  was  taken  not  only  by  the  laity  of 
all  ranks,  but  by  all  the  clergy  both  regular  and 
fecular,  though  it  contained  a  claufe  acknowledg- 
ing the  King's  fupremacy ;  and  declaring  that 
the  Bifliop  of  Rome  had  no  more  authority  ia 
England  than  any  other  foreign  biihop  •\  The 
Pope  therefore  appeared  now  to  have  loft  all  his 
influence,  and  all  his  partifans  in  England.  But 
this  was  a  fallacious  appearance;  Great  multi- 
tudes took  this  path  only  to  fave  their  lives,  and 
with  a  refolution  to  break  it  as  foon  as  they  could 
do  it  with  fafety. 
Ftrociamap  Though  the  church  of  England  was  now  fepa- 
**^  rated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  it  ftill  retained 
all  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  together  with 
the  odious  perfecuting  fpirit,  of  that  church. 
The  King,  in  the  beginning  of  I535.,iirued  a 
proclamation,  threatening  death  without  mercy 
to  all  who  denied  or  difputed  tho  dod:rine  of 
tranfubftantiation,  or  any  of  the  other  doStrines 
of  the  holy  church,  or  who  contemned  or  vio- 
lated any  of  the  laudable  rights  and  ceremonies 
heretofore  ufed  j  as  holy  bread,  holy  water,  pro- 
ceffion,  kneeling,  and  creeping  to  the  crofs  on 
Good  Friday,  &c.  &c.  By  this  proclamation  fuch 
of  the  clergy  as  had  married  were  deprived  of 
their  orders  and  benefices,  and  declared  to  be 
laymen^and  fuch  as  prefumed  to  marryafterwards 
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vcre  not  anly  to  be  deprived,  but  alfo  impri'-  c«it.xvi. 
foDed  and  puniflied  as  the  King  pleafed  *'.  Se-  "^  ^  '"^ 
¥eial  Anabaptifts,  who  had  fled  from  perfecution 
in  Germany,  and  had  taken  ihelter  in  England 
about  thia  time,  were  apprehended  and  put  to 
death,  not  only  for  their  dodlrine  concerning 
baptilm  but  chiefly  for  denying  tranfubllantia- 
tion  ^.  In  a  word^  no  idea  was  yet  entertained 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion*  Henry  was  the  pope  of  England ; 
herefy  was  (lill  accounted  the  greateft  of  all 
crimes,  and  fubjefted  thofe  who  were  conviSfced 
of  it  to  the  moft  cruel  of  all  punifhment^. 

The  King  being  now  fully  invefted  with  the  Cromwdi 
title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  ^'c^s^en*- 
and  with  all  the  powers  annexed  to  that  title, 
refolved  to  exercife  thefe  powers  in  their  full  ex- 
tent. To  accomplifh  this,  he  appointed  Thomas 
Cromwell,  then  fecretary  of  date,  his  vicar-general 
and  Vicegerent,  with  authority  to  vifit  all  eccle- 
£aftical  perfons  and  communities  in  iiis  domi- 
nions, to  re£fcify  and  corredt  all  abufes,  and,  in 
a  word,  to  do  every  thing  that  he  himfelf  could 
do  88  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England. 
He  granted  him  alfo  a  power  to  give  commiil 
fions  under  the  great  feal  to  fuch  perfons  as  he 
Ihould  think  proper,  to  affift  him  in  performing 
the  duties  of  that  high  and  arduous  office. 
Cromwell  accordingly  gave  commiffions  to  Doc- 
tors Leighton,  Lee,  London,  and  many  other 
perfons,  containing  very  ample  powers  to  vifit 
all  churches,  metrapolitical,  cathedral,  and  col- 
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CeDtxvi.  legiate ;  all  monafteries,  and  priories,,  both  of 
'^■^'~'^'  men  and  women ;  to  enquire  into  the  condu£fc 
of  archbiihops,  bifliops,  and  dignitaries ;  of  ab- 
bots and  priors,  abbefles,  priorefles,  monks,  and 
nuns,  both  as  to  fpirituals  and  temporals :  and 
to  cenfure  and  punifl)  fuch  as  were  found  delin- 
quents, according  to  their  demerits.  '"^ 
^*^^*^  Though  thefe  commiffioners  were  authorifed 
teriet.  to  vifit  the  fecular  clergy,  even  of  the  higfaeil 
dignity,  this,  it  is  probable,  was  not  defigned 
to  be  executed,  but  only  to  el^hibit  an  appear- 
ance of  impartiality,  and  to  conceal  from  the 
monaflics  the  dreadful  blow  that  was  intended 
to  be  given  them.  It  is  certain  the  inftru^ons 
that  were  given  to  thefe  vifitors  relate  only  tocon- 
vents,  and  bore  the  following  title :  ^^  Article 
to  be  inquired  into  in  this  royal  vifiltation  of 
monaflics,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  exempt 
^<  from  the  jurifdi£lion  of  their  diocefan,  who  are 
'^  now  at  lafl  fubje£led  to  the  jurifdi6fcion  of  His 
"  Majefty."  Thefe  inflru6lions  are  very  parti- 
cular, and  conlift  of  no  fewer  than  eighty-fix 
articles :  many  of  them  rela^te  to  the  date  and  ma- 
nagement of  their  revenues,  their  relics,  jewels^ 
plate,  furniture,  corn,  cattle,  and  goods  of  every 
kind.  Several  of  them  feem  to  iqtimate  a  fu£- 
picion,  that  the  monks  and  nuns  did  notobferve 
their  vows  of  chaftity  very  ftri6lly,  and  fugged 
tiie  inquiries  to  be  made  on  that  fubje6t.  They 
were  to  inquire,  whether  the  monks  of  any  mo- 
naftery  were  defamed  for  incontinency}  whether 
women  were  obferved  to  refort  to  it  by  back- 

^  Wilkin.  Condi*  tom.iiL  P.7S41  785. 
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ways ;  and  whether  boys  and  young  men  fre-  Cent^xvr. 
quently  flept  with  the  abbot,  or  the  monks.  ^'•''^  ~^ 
With  refpeft  to  nunneries,  they  were  directed 
to  examine  very  carefully  the  height  of  the  out- 
ward  wall,  the  (Irength  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  of  their  bars  and  bolts ;  to  fearch  very 
dOigently  for  dark  and  fecret  paflages ;  to  inquire 
whether  the  gates  and  doors  were  kept  (hut,  and 
whether  the  keys  were  ever  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  any  of  the  young  nuns,  &c,  &c.  ^' 

Henry  had  various  realbns  to  diflike  the  monks:  Hemy  dif- 
he  was  provoked  by  their  declamations,  both  i*«tJ>« 
public  and  private,  againit  his  divorce :  he  fuf- 
pefted  them  of  conveying  intelligence  to  his 
enemies  abroad,  and  of  fomenting  difaffed;ion 
among  his  fubje^s  at  home*  Though  they  had 
lately  taken  a  folemn  oath  to  fupport  his  fupre* 
macy,  he  knew  they  were  ftiil  devoted  to  the 
Pope,  his  greateft  enemy.  Their  fpoils  alfo  pre- 
ftnted  a  tempting  bait  to  a  prince  who  was  at 
once  pfofafe  and  covetous.  It  was  evidently 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  overturn  an  eftabliib* 
ment  to  ancient,  to  Opulent,  and  which  had  long 
been  efteemed  fiicred.  But  feveral  circumftances 
now  concurred  to  render  fuch  an  attempt'  left  . 
dangerous  than  formerly.  The  monks  were 
hated  by  the  iecular  clergy,  had  loft  the  favour 
of  the  laity  of  all  ranks  by  their  vices,  and  could 
expeft  no  protection  from  their  great  patron  at 
Borne.  Henry  was  encouraged  to  attack  them 
by  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  who  thought  their 
revenues  might  be  employed  to  better  purpofes  j 
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Centxvt  and  the  prefent  vifitation  was  intejsided  to  pave 
^  ~^  the  way  for  their  fuppreffion,  by  detefting  and 
expoiing  their  fecret  enormities  and  vices. 
Reports  The  vifitors,  having  receivedtheir  commiffipns 
ttmu  ^  ^^^  inftruftions,  were  difpatched  into  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
monks  might  have  as  little  warning  of  their  ap- " 
proach  as  poffible.  They  executed  their  com- 
miffions  with  zeal  and  diligence,  and  made  fome 
curious  difcoveries  almoft  in  every  houfe,  not 
much  to  the  honour  of  its  inhabitants.  In  making^ 
thefe  difcoveries  they  were  greatly  indebted  to 
the  violent  factions  and  animoiities  which  reigned 
among  the  monks  and  nuns,  who  informed againft 
one  another,  and  againft  their  fuperiors.  Ac- 
'  counts  of  their  proceedings  wene  tranfmitted  by 
the  vifitors  to  the  vicar-general,  and  contained 
fufficient  materials  to  render  the  monaftics  com- 
pletely infamous,  and  the  obje6bs  of  univerfal 
deteftation,  for  their  grofs  abfurd  fuperOition  and 
idolatry,  their  infernal  cruelty,  their  ihameful  im- 
pofitions  on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  their 
abandoned  unnatural  incontinency,  their  drunk- 
ennefs,  gluttony,  and  other  vices.  Some  of  the 
old  abbots  and  friars  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  amours,  which  they  knew  to  be  impoffible. 
The  holy  father,  the  Prior  of  Maiden-Bradley» 
affured  the  vifitors  that  he  had  only  married  fix 
of  his  fons  and  one  of  his  daughters  out  of  the 
goods  of  his  priory  as  yet  j  but  that  feveral  more 
of  his  children  were  noWgrownup,and  wouldiboa 
be  marriageable.  He  produced  a  difpeniatioQ 
from  the  Pope  permitting  him  to  keep  a  miftreis; 

and 
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and  he  acquainted  them  that  he  toek  none  but  Gentxvi. 

young  maidens  to  be  hismiftrefles^the  handfomeft 

that  he  could  procure ;  and  when  he  was  difpofed 

to  cbange5  he  got  them  good  hufbands  ^^    But 

the  page  of  hiftory  muft  not  be  ftained  with  the 

abominations  contained  in  the  reports  of  thefe 

vifitCH's.    It  may  be  fufficient  to  lay  before  the 

reader,  a  ihort  defcription  of  their  contents  in 

iiie  preamble  to  the  a£t  of  parliament  which. 

they  produced :    *^  Forafmuch  as  manifeft  fin, 

^^  vicious,  carnal,  and  abominable  Uving,  is  daily 

^'  uled  and  committed  in  abbies,  priories,  and 

**  other  religious  houfes  of  monks,  canons,  and 

^  nuns ;  and  albeit,  many  continual  vifitations 

*^  bath  been  heretofore  had  by  the  fpace  of 

^  two  hundred  years  and  more,  for  an  honefl 

^*  charitable  reformation  of  fucb  unthrifty,  car-* 

^*  nal,  and  abominable  living,  yet  nevertbelefiy 

^  little  or  none  amendment  is  hitherto  hady 

^  but  their  vicious  living  ihameftilly  increafeth. 

^^  and  augmentetb,''  &c.  '^     It  is  but  juft  to 

notice,  that  though  the  corruption  of  the  mo« 

aaftics  in  England  at  this  time  was  very  gene* 

ral,  it  was  not  univerfal :  ibrae  in  almoft  etery 

monaflery  were  regular  in  their  condu£fc,  and 

at  their  own  defire  were  fet  at  liberty.    A 

few  convents  were  found  to  be  well  govtfned^ 

and  linexceptiiHiable ;  and  for  the  prefervatioa 

of  thefe^  the  .vifitors  pleaded  with  great  ear^* 

iieAnef8'\     This  affords  a  prefumptive.  proofs 

that  the  complaints  of  the  delinquent  monks,  o£ 

''  Strypc,  di.349  35.  ^^  BtMbBh  a?  HokVUL  cap.A8. 

»*  Sti7pe»  p.^55* 
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Cert.xia.  the  extreme  feverity  of  the  vifitors,  were  not 

'    "    ~  well  founded. 

Small  mo.\     Having  received  ample  information  of  the  ftate 

nfAariet     of  the  coHvents,  and  the  manners  of  their  inha- 
bitants, it  was  debated  in  coun  oil  what  was  proper 
to  be  done ;  and  on  this  fubjed:  feveral  fchemes 
were  propofed^^.    It  was  believed  to  be  dange- 
rous to  attempt  the  diflblution  of  all  the  religious 
houfes  in  the  kingdom  at  once ;  it  was  therefore 
very  prudently  refolved  to  begin  with  the  fmaller 
monafteries,  which  were  faid  to  be  the  mod  cor- 
rupt, and  were  certainly  the  weakeft.    The  re- 
ports of  the  vifitors  were  laid  before  parliament, 
which  furniflied  the  enemies  of  the  monaftics 
with  materials  for  declaiming  againft  them,  and 
almoit  flopped  the  mouths  of  their  friends.    By 
the  laft  a£l  of  the  long  parliament  in  April  1536., 
all  the  houfes  of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns,  that 
had  not  above  200L  of  yearly  revenue,  and  did 
notcontain  above  twelve  members,  were diflblved^ 
and  all  their  lands  and  goods  granted  to  the  King* 
By  the  iame  a£t,  all  the  refignations  that  had 
been  made  of  religious  houfes  by  their  fuperiors 
to  the  King  were  confirmed  ^\    The  number  of 
religious  houfes  difTolved  by  this  a&  was  three 
hundred  and  feventy-fix,  and  their  former  poC- 
DeiTors  were  removed  into  the  greater  convents 
of  the  fame  order.    The  annual  revenues  arifing 
from  their  lands  was  computed  to  be  ^32,000 ; 
and  their  jewels,  plate,  and  furniture,  with  their 
com,  cattle,  and  other  goods,  were  efUmate^ 

^  Statutef»  a;  Hen.  VIH.  cap.  %t: 

at 
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at  ^100,000 :  but  both  thefe  computations  Were  cent*  xvi. 
much  belQw  their  real  value.  v— v— * 

Several  fevere  proclamationahad  been  iffuedby  Traniu- 
the  King,  at  the  requifition  of  the  clergy,  againft  ^^J^** 
all  who  read»  or  kept  by  them,  Tindars  Tranfla- 
tion  of  the  New  Teftament  into  Eoglifh*  A  copy 
of  this  book  found  in  the  pojOTeffion  of  any  perfon 
was  fufficient  to  con vi£fc  him  of  hereiyy  and  fub- 
}e€t  him  to  the  flames.  The  biihops  were  at  in- 
credible pains  to  prevent  the  importation  of  thole 
dangerous  volumes,  tofeize  them  after  their  im- 
portation, and  to  punifli  the  importers  and  pur« 
chafers.  They  pretended  that  Tindal's  Tranfla^ 
tion  was  full  of  errors  and  herefies  j  and  they 
promifed  to  prepare  and  publilh  a  more  faithful 
tranflation ;  but  they  were  in  no  hade  to  perform . 
their  promife.  In  the  mean-time,  thofe  of  the 
people  of  all  ranks  who  fufpedbed  that  many 
errors  prevailed  in  the  church,  and  wiflied  for  a 
reformation,  became  more  and  more  importunate 
and  impatient  to  have  the  ufe  of  the  Scriptures  in 
their  native  language.  At  length  Archbifliop 
Cranmer,  wifliing  to  gratify  this  laudable  defire 
of  the  people,  obtained  the  King's  permiflion  to 
prepare  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  to  be  publiflied 
by  authority.  To  accomplifli  this  work,  Cranmer 
divided  the  New  Tefl^ment  into  nine  parts,  chofe 
nine  of  the  bell  Greek  fcholars  he  could  find,  and 
committed  the  tranflating  of  one  of  thefe  parts 
to  each.  When  they  were  all  tranflated  and  re« 
turned  to  him,  he  fent  one  of  thefe  parts  to  one 
of  the  moft  learned  of  his  brethren  the  bifliops,  to 
be  corre£ted,and  returned  with  their  obfervations. 

Eight 
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Ctot  XVI.  Eight  6t  the  tine  bifhops  complied  with  this  re« 
^"  "^^"'-'  quiiition ;  but  Stokeflcy,  Bifliop  of  London,  re- 
'  turned  hi&  part  (the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles)  with 
a  furly  meflage :  That  he  diiappreved  the  illow- 
ing  the  uie  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people^ 
which  would  betray  them  into  damnable  errors^ 
and  diftorb  the  peace  of  the  church.    The  pri- 
mate expreifing  fome  furprife  at  this  meflage,one 
of  the  company  obferved,  thht  Doctor  Stokefley 
would  give  himfelf  no  trouble  about  any  tefta- 
ment  in  which  he  had  no  ^legacy ;  and  befides, 
(faid  he,)  the  apoftles  were  fb  poor  that  they  are 
quite  below  the  notice  of  My  Lord  of  London. 
This  tranflation  was  not  publiihed  till  about 
three  years  after  the  order  for  preparing  it  was 
granted.^ 
Conyoca^        In  a  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
^-         at  StPauPs,  June  21  ft,  A.  D.  1536.,  the  Lord 
Cromwell  took  his  {eat  above  the  Archbifliop  as 
the  King's  vicegerent.    In  the  fourth  fefflon, 
Jane  23d,  DoAor  Gwent,  prolocutor  of  the  lower 
houie,  brought  up  a  complaint  to  the  higher 
'  boufe,  that  many  dangerous  errors  and  damnable 
"herefies  were  now  publicly  preached  in  all  partsof 
England ;  and  produced  a  (chedule  of  no  fewer 
than  fixty-feven  of  jthofe  abufes,  errors,  and  he- 
refies,  and  required  that  they  fliould  be  reformed. 
Many  of  thefe  pretended  errors  and  abufes  are 
now  the  eftabliflied  dodtrines  and  pra6tices  of  the 
church  of  England ;  fuch  as  preaching  againft 
'  tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  extreme  unftion, 
auricular   confeffion,  penances,  pardons,    in* 

dulgences^ 
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dalgences,  praying  to  faints,  worihipping  images,  Cent.xvi. 
and  relics;  pilgrimages,  holy  water,  hallowed  oil,  *— *vr— ^ 
bread,  eandies,  aflies,  and  palms ;  and  in  a  word, 
againft  all  d(>6i:rines  that  have  no'foundation  in 
Scripture,  and  ail  ceremonies  that  are  merely  of 
human  invention.  Againft  all  thefe,  the  clergy 
of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  complained, 
that  fome  heretical  preachers  declaimed,  and 
many  of  the  people  talked,  with  impunity  ^*. 
This  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  the  principles  and 
fpirit  of  the  Reform  at  ion  had  at  this  time  made  no 
great  progrefe  among  the  clergy  of  the  province 
rf  Canterbury.  Though  they  had  with  extreme 
Telu6lance  renounced  the  fupnemacy  of  the  Pope, 
^hey  ftill  retained  their  attachment  to  all  the 
tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome.      < 

The  clergy  of  the  province  of  York  were  ftill  York  coa- 
more  averfe  to  all  reformation,  than  their  bre-  ^°^  -  * 
thren  in  the  fouth.  The  vicegerent  had  fent  ten 
interrogatories  to  them,  to  which  h^  required 
their  anfwers.  We  may  guefs  at  tlie  queftioos 
by  the  anfwers.  To  the  firft  they  anffwered  — 
That  all  who  preached  againft  purgatory,  wor- 
ihipping of  faints,  pilgrimages,images,&c,  fliould 
be  committed  to  the  flames  as  heretics*  Tq. 
-the  fecbnd  —  That  neither  the  King,  nor  any 
temporal  man,  could  be  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  by  the  laws  of  God.  To  the  third  — 
That  they  were  not  fufficiently  inftrudled  in  thq 
faft  to  return  any  anfwer.  To  the  fourth  —  That 
no  clerk  ought  to  be  put  to  death  without  degra- 
dation.   To  the  fifth — That  oo  man  ought  to 

J»  WUkm.  p.  805. 
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Ceiit.xvL  be  drawn  out  of  ianftuary,  but  in  certain  cafes 
exprefTed  in  the  laws  of  the  church.  To  the 
fixth  —  That  the  clergy  in  the  north  had  not 
granted  the  tenths  and  firft-fruits  to  the  King  in 
convocation ;  and  by  the  laws  of  the  church 
they  can  make  no  fuch  grant ;  and  that  they  had 
not  given  their  Confent  to  the  a6b  of  parliament. 
They  think,  that  by  the  laws  of  God  no  tempo- 
rsd  man  can  claim  fuch  tenths  and  •  firil-fruits. 
To  the  feventh  —  That  lands  given  to  God,  the 
church,  or  religious  men,  may  not  be  taken 
away,  and  put  to  profane  ufes,  by  the  laws  of 
God.  To  the  eighth  —  We  think  difpenfations 
lawfully  granted  by  the  Pope  to  be  good ;  and 
pardons  have  been  allowed  by  general  pouncila 
and  the  laws  of  the  church.  To  the  ninth  —  We 
think,  that  by  the  law  of  the  church,  general 
councils,  interpretations  of  approved  dodlors, 
and  confent  of  Chriftian  people,  the  Pope  of  Rome 
hath  been  taken  for  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
vicar  of  Chrift ;  and  fo  ought  to  be  taken.  This 
was  a  very  extraordinary  anfwer  from  men  who 
had  lately  renounced  the  fupremacy  of  the  Pope^ 
and  acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  the  King  by 
a  folemn  oath.  They  had  probably  obtained  a 
difpenfation  from  Rome.  To  the  tenth  they  an- 
fwered— We  think  that  the  examination  and  cor- 
rection of  deadly  fin  belongeth  to  the  minifters 
,of  the  church,  by  God's  law  ^^  Befides  thefe  an- 
fwers,  they  boldly  demanded  the  reftoration  of 
the  monafteries,  and  the  repeal  of  feveral  aClkof 
parliament*    In  thefe  anfwers  and  demi^nda.  we 

7»  Stiype's  AppendiXf  No.  Ixxir. 
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difcover  the  feeds  of  that  formidable  rebellion  Cent.xvi. 
called  the  pilgrimage  of  grace^  that  broke  out  in 
the  north  in  October,  A.  D.  1 536.,  about  two 
months  after  this  convocation.  The  demands  of 
the  infurgents  were  in  the  lame  fpirit^  and  almoft 
in  the  fame  words  with  the  anfwers  of  the  convo* 
cation.. 

England  wasat  this  timea  fcene  of  great  anxiety 
and  agitation,  of  violent  animofities  and  dilutes 
between  the  friends  aiid  enemies  of  reformation. 
The  biihops  were  equally  divided.  Cranmer  q£ 
Canterbury,  Goodrich  of  Ely,  Shaxton  of  Sarum, 
Liatimer  of  Worcefter,  Fox  of  Hereford,  Hililey 
of  Rochefter,  and  Barlow  of  Saint  David's,  fa* 
voured,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  a  reforma'^ 
tion  both  in  the  do£trines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church ;  which  was  oppoiedwith  equal  zeal  by  Lee 
of  York,  Stokefley  of  London,  Tunftall  of  Dur- 
ham,  Gardiner  of  Winchefter,  Sherborne  of  Chi- 
chefter.  Nix  of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Carlifle  "^ 
The  dignitaries  in  the  feveral  fees  generally  co- 
operated with  their  biihops  ;  the  inferior  clergy, 
and  the  laity  of  all  ranks,  were  no  lefi  divided, 
and  as  warmly  engaged  in  this  controverly  •  Many 
books  were  publiflied  on  both  fides,  and  paffion- 
ate  altercations  raged  in  cities,  towns,  and  vil^ii 
iages,  between  the  two  parties.  The  King,  de« 
firous  to  allay  this  ferment,  which  threatened  the 
moft  dangerous  commotions,  gave  a  commiffion 
to  thebifliopsandfome  other  learned  men  to  draw 
up  certain  articles  of  union,  to  be  publifhed  by 
royal  authority,  as  the  creed  and  ritual  of  the 

^  Fulltr,  p.  %!%• 
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Cwt.?vi.  church  of  England,  in  which  all  the  fiAjeftswere 
to  be  commanded  to  acquiefce.  After  many  mee1> 
ings  and  much  altercation,  the  coramAKonem 
finiflied  their  work :  each  party  relinquifliiiig  tome 
of  their  peculiar  opinions,  in  order  to  preferve 
others.  It  confifled  of  two  parts :  the  firft  con- 
tained the  doctrines  neceflary  to  be  believed;  and 
the  fecond,  the  ceremonies  proper  to  be  retained 
to  promote  devotion.  In  the  firft  part,  the  people 
were  commanded  to  believe  every  thing  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  and  three  creeds ;  that 
called  the  ApoftIe*s,the  Nicene,and  the  Athana- 
iian.  The  three  facraments,  of  baptifm,  of  pe^ 
inance,  and  of  the  altar,  are  explained,  and  de- 
clared to  be  neceilary  to  falvation*  In  the  expliU 
nation  of  baptifm,  the  neceffity  of  baptifing  in- 
fants is  aflerted,  and  rebaptifm  is  declared  toW 
a  damnable  her  efy.  In  the  explanationpf  peoancey 
auricular  confeflion  to  a  prieil  is  made  neceflary; 
and  the  people  were  to  be  taught  to  give  no  lefe 
faith  and  credence  to  the  words  ^^  of  abfolution 
pronounced  by  the  minifters  of  the  dburcb, 
than  they  would  give  unto  the  very  voice  and 
words  of  God  himfelf,  if  he  ihould  ipeak  uirto 
^  us  out  of  heaven."  This  moil  impious  and 
pernicious  doctrine  was  too  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  clergy  to  be  foon  relinquiflied. 
In  the  explanation  of  the  iacrament  of  the  altar^ 
tranfubftantiationisa£ferted  in  the  flrongeft  terms 
l^t  could  be  devifed.  This  firft  part  concludes 
with  an  explanation  of  the  do6fcrine  of  juftifiea- 
lion,  nearly  the  lame  with  that  which  hath 
been  adopted  by  all  Proteftant  diurches*  Inr 
the  fecond  part,  concernipg  ceremonies,  images 

1 1  were 
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were  to  be  continued  in  churcfaes^  and  ihe  peo-  CenuX  vl 
pie  were  to  be  permitted  to  prefent  offerings  to 
tbem»  to  kneel)  and  to  burn  incenfe  before 
them;  but  they  were  to  be  taught  that  this  was 
not  done  to  the  images  themfeives,  but  to  the 
honour  of  God ;  ^<  for  elfe  there  might  fortune 
*Vof  idolatry  to  enfue,  which  God  forbid/'  This 
doth  not  feem  to  have  been  the  mod  effe^ual 
way  to  prevent  idolatry.  Saints  were  tp  be  ho* 
noured)  but  not  with  that  confidence  and  honour 
that  are  only  due  unto  God  :  that  it  was  proper 
to  pray  to  them  to  be  our  intercefibrs,  and  to 
pray  for  us  to  Almighty  God.  The  people  were 
to  be  inflru&ed,  ^<  to  pray  for  fouls  departed, 
^  and  to  commit  them  in  our  prayers  to  God's 
*^  roercy^  and  alio  to  caufe  others  to  pray  for 
'^tbem  in  mafles  and  exequies,  and  to  give 
^^  aims  to  others  to  pray  for  them ;  whereby  they 
^^  inay  be  relieved  and  holpen  of  fome  part  of 
^  their  pain."  By  this  the  emoluments  of  the 
cle^y  were  fecured  under  the  name  of  aims. 
The  people  were  to  be  enjoined  and  exhorted  to 
obferve  almoft  all  the  former  ceremonies }  but 
they  were  to  be  taught,  ^^  that  none  of  thefe 
^'  eeremonies  have  power  to  remit  fin,  but  only 
^  to  ftir  and  lift  up  our  minds  unto  God,  by 
"  whom  only  our  fins  be  forgiven''."  Thefe 
articles  were  publilhed  by  the  King,  and  all  his 
fulgefts  were  commanded  to  receive  and  obey 
them.  7he  friends  of  reformation  feem  to  have 
gained  fimie  advantage  on  this  occafion.  The 
&ripturesand  the  three  ancient  creeds  weremade 

•«  Fuller,  p.  ax5,  aec. 
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Cettt.xvr,  the  (landards  of  dofitrine,  without  any  mention 
''-'^'-^  of  tradition.  Four  of  the  feven  facraments  were 
omitted ;  purgatory  was  left  doubtful,  pil- 
griraages  were  not  enjoiiled,  and  (everal  other 
things  were  explained  and  (bftened.  Both  parties, 
however,  were  difcontented.  The  papifts  com* 
plained  that  too  much  of  the  former  fyftem  was 
given  up ;  and  the  reformers,  that  too  much  of 
it  was  retained.  Thefe  articles  werefubfcribed  by 
all  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  convocation/* 
injujic-  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  the  King's  viCar- 

general,  publifhed  injun6lions  frpm  time  to  time, 
dire6ling  the  clergy  what  doctrines  they  were 
to  preach,  and  in(lru6ting  them,  in  an  authori- 
tative manner,  how  to  perform  the  various  duties 
of  their  facred  office.  This  was  humiliating  to 
the  clergy,  but  it  was  neceflary.  Many  of  the 
pariih  priefts  never  preached,  and  others  of  them 
preached  only  on  fuch  fubje£ts  as  tended  to  in- 
flame the  bigotry  and  fuperftition  of  the  people. 
The  vicar-general,  therefore,  in  his  injunctions, 
commanded  all  redtors,  vicars,  and  curates  to 
preach  one  fermon  in  each  quarter  of  the  year  ; 
«  Wherein,**  fays  he,  "  ye  ihali  purely  and  fin.. 
"  cerely  declare  the  very  goipel  of  Chrifl,  and 
•*  in  the  fame  exhort  your  hearers  to  works  of 
**  charity,  mercy,  and  faith,  Ipecially  prefcribed 
^^  and  commanded  in  fcripture,  and  not  to  re- 
^'  pofe  their  truft  and  affiance  in  any  other  works 
«'  devifed  by  men's  fantafies,  befides  fcripture  ; 
"  a*  in  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offisring  of 
^<  money,  candles,  or  tapers,  to  images  or  relics, or 
"  kiffing  or  licking  the  fame.    If  ye.  have  here^ 

•*  Wilkin;  p.  817. 
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"  tofore  declared  to  your  parifhioners  any  thing  Cent.xvi: 
"  to  the  extolling  or  fetting  forth  pilgrimages,  ^*  ^'"'"^ 
"feigned  relics,  or  images,  or  any  fuch  fu- 
"  perftition,  ye  fliali  now  openly  before  the  fame 
"  recant  and  reprove  the  fame ;  fhewing  them, 
"  as  the  truth  is,  that  ye  did  the  fame  upon  no 
"  ground  of  fcripture,  but  as  one  led  and  fe^ 
^  duced  by  a  common  error  and  abufe  crept 
**  into  the  church,  through  the  fufferance  and 
«  avarice  of  fuch  as  felt  profit  by  the  fame'^*' 
Thefe  and  feveral  other  injunctions  in  the  iame 
ftrain  and  fpirit,  that  were  publifhed  by  (he  vicar- 
general,  A.D.  1536-7.,  were  drawn  upby  Arch- 
hijQiop  Cranmer :  but  they  were  very  difagree- 
atde  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who  ftill 
retained  a  cordial  afie6tion  to  all  the  gainful 
tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  So  much  were 
many  of  the  clergy  diflatisfied  with  thefe  injunc- 
tionsy  that  they  read  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
none  could  underftand  them,  and  told  their 
people  in  private,  to  do  as  their  fathers  had  done, 
and  that  the  old  way  was  the  bell.  "^ 

Henry  VIII.  became  more  and  more  tena-  yifitation. 
Cious  of  his  new  title  of  fupreme  head  of  tiie 
church  of  England,  when  he  found  that  it 
brought  him  a  very  great  acceffion  both  of  power 
and  revenue*  At  the  fame  time  he  knew  that 
the  monaftics  of  all  the  different  orders  in  his 
dominions  were  fecret  enemies  to  his  fupremacy, 
md  devoted  to  the  Pope.  He  determined, 
therefore^  firft  to  dilgrace  them,  by  expofing 
their  vices  and  impoftures,  and  then  to  ruin 
them  and  enrich  the  crown  with  their  Ipoils.  In 

•?  WHkiDy  p.  816.  •*  Stiype's  Cranmery  p.  70. 
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CtBLXVl*  order  to  this,  he  appointed  a  new  vifitationy 
A.  D.  1 557.,  of  all  the  remaining  religious  houfiss, 
in  the  kingdom :  and  the  commiffioners  were 
inftru£ted  to  make  AtiGt  inquiry  into  the  vices, 
the  fuperftitious  pradtices,  and  the  cheats  of  the 
religious  of  both  fexes,  by  which  they  deceived 
the  people  and  nourilbed  fuperftition  to  enrich 
themfelves.  Matiy  of  the  monks  were  fo  much 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  this  vifitation,  that  they 
furrendered  their  houfes  and  pofleflSons  to  the 
King,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  vifitors. 
Thefe  futrenders  were  made  on  various  pre- 
tences ;  but  the  principal  motives  that  influenced 
the  furrenderers  were  to  prevent  the  publicatioa 
and  punifliment  of  their  vices,  crimes,  and  im- 
poftures,  and  to  procure  better  treatment  and 
more  liberal  penfions.  The  chief  employment 
of  the  vifitors  in  this  and  the  two  following  yearis, 
feems  to  have  befen  fettling  the  furrenders  of 
monafteries,  and  the  penfions  of  the  abbots^ 
priori,  and  monks ;  making  furveys  of  their 
eftates  ;  taking  pofleffion  of  their  relics,  jewels^ 
and  plate  (which  in  fome  houfes  was  of  great 
value);  felling  their  furniture;  pulling  down 
their  churches,  and  fuch  of  their  other  buildings 
as  were  only  fuited  and  ufeful  to  monaftics ; 
difpofing  of  their  bells,  lead,  and  othermaterials. 
It  is  almoft  incredible  how  many  magnificent 
churches,  cloifters,  dormitories,  libraries^  and 
other  buildings  which  had  been  eredted  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence  of  money  and  labour,  were  un- 
roofed and  ruined,  in  the  ihort  fpace  of  three.or 
four  years.  To  this  dreadful  havoc  Henry 
and  his  courtiers  were  prompted  partly  by  their 

avarice^ 
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avarice,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  re-eftablifh-  Ceat.XVi. 
inent  of  the  monaftics/^  '— ^r*-' 

To  finifli  this  great  affiiir,  a  parliament  was  Monaf- 
caUed,  which  met  at  Weftminfter  April  aSth,  ^^ 
A.D.  1540.  On  the  13th  of  May  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  peers  for  granting  to 
the  King,  and  his  heirs  and  fucceiTors,  all  the 
houfes,  lands,  and  goods  of  all  the  abbies,  prio- 
ries, nunneries,  chantries,  hofpitals,  and  reli- 
gions houfes,  that  had  already  been  furrendered 
or  fupprefled,  or  that  (hould  hereafter  be  fur- 
rendered  or  fupprefled.  The  journals  take  no 
notice  of  any  oppofition  to  this  bill  in  the  houle  . 
of  peers:  but  it  certainly  met  with  oppofition. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty  abbots  in  that 
houfe,  who  could  not  all  be  filent  on  that  occa- 
fion^.  Befides,  we  are  informed  that  Cran- 
mer  Archbilhop  pf  Canterbury,  Latimer  Bilhop 
of  Worcefter,  and  feveral  odier  prelates  that 
favoured  the  new  learning,  (as  the  reformation 
was  then  called,)  pleaded  eameftly  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  three  or  four  houfes  in  every  county, 
to  be  converted  into  fchoals  for  the  education  of 
youth,  and  hofpitals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ; 
and  that  by  their  oppofition  to  his  favourite  bill, 
they  incurred  liie  King's  difpleafure,  which  he 
ibon  after  made  them  feel''.  Great  art  was  ufed 
to  perfuade  the  temporal  peers  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  pafs  this  bill, 
againft  which  they  had  many  obje^ions.  They 
were  aflured,  ^^  That  if  the  monafteries  were 
^<  fupprefled,  and  their  houfes,  lands,  and  goods, 

^  Burnetf  voLi.  p«aj5*&c.  **  Joumalfy  Dugdale^  p.5oz. 

^  Strype't  Cnottcry  p.7». 
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Cent.  XV}  ^^  granted  to  their  King,  there  (hould  be  created 
forty    earls,    lixty  barons,  '  three   thoufand 
**  knights,   and    forty  thoufand  foldiers  with 
^^  fkilful  captains,  and  competent  maintenance 
**  for  them  all ;  and  that  no  more  loans  or  fub- 
"  fidies  (hould  ever  be  demanded  "/*   This  bill 
accordingly  paiTed  both  houfes  witii  much  leis 
oppofition  than  might  have  been  expe£fced  ;  and 
in  confequence  of  it,  all  the  poffeflions  of  fix 
hundred  and  forty-five    convents,  ninety  col- 
leges, two  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
four  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  an  hundred 
and  ten  hoipitals,  were  annexed  to  the.  crown. 
The  yearly  rent  of  their  lands  was  eftimated  at 
i6o,oool.;  whicli  (if  we  may  rely  on  the  opi- 
nion of  a  right  reverend  and  well-informed  his- 
torian) was  not  one-tenth  of  their  real  value*^ 
The  jewels,  plate,  furniture,  and  other  goods, 
which  had  belonged  to  all  thefe  houfes,  muft 
have  amounted  to  a  prodigious  fum,  of  which  no 
computation  can  now  be  made.     In  many  of  the 
richer  monaileries  their  veflments  were  of  cloth 
of  gold,  (ilk,  and  velvet,  richly  embroidered  j  their 
crucifixes,  images,  candlefticks,  and  other  uten- 
fils,  and  ornaments  of  their  churches,  were  of 
gold,  (ilver-gilt,  and.  filver'^     The  gold  taken 
from  the  (hrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canter- 
bury, filled,  it  is  faid,  two  chefts,  which  eight 
ilrong  men  could  hardly  carry.     Much  of  the 
jewels  and  plate  in  fome  monafteries  was  con- 
veyed away  before  their  di(rolution,  and  fome  of 
it  was  probably  fecreted  by  thofe  who  had  it  in 

**  Coke's  4lniUtute>  f*44.  *'  Burnett  p.  269. 

^  Set  Strype's  Cranmery  Append.  No.xvi. 
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charge ;  but  after  all,  immenfe  quantities  cam^  CentxVL 
into  the  treafury,  where  it  did  not  long  continue.     '^'^ 

The  abolition  of  all  the  monadic  orders  in  Eng- 
land»  and  the  alienation  of  their  property,  was  a 
very  bold  meafure,  and  affords  a  llriking  proof 
of  the  great  power  and  awful  determined  cha-i 
ra&er  of  the  King,  and  of  the  fuperior  abilities, 
courage,  and  wifdom  of  his  minifter  and  vicege- 
rent Cromwell.  It  contributed  greatly  to  pro- 
mote the  permanent  profperity  of  the  kingdom 
in  many  refpefils,  as  well  as  the  reformation  of 
religion,  which  could  not  have  been  accomplifhed 
while  thpfe  nurferies  of  idlenefs^  vice,  and  fuper- 
ftition  remained. 

Though  Henry  had  now  emancipated  himfelf  Lambert 
and  his  fubjedts  from  the  dominion  of  the  Pope, 
he  ftill  continued  as  much  attached  as  ever  to 
fome  of  the  mod  abfurd  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  particularly  tranfubftantiation ;  and  per- 
fecuted  thofe  who  prefumed  to  call  that  dodtrine 
in  queftion  with  the  moft  unrelenting  cruelty. 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  occurred  A.  D. 
1538.  One  John  Nicolfon,  who  taught  a  fchool 
in  London,  and  to  conceal  himfelf  from  his  for* 
mer  perfecutors,  had  aflumed  the  name  of  Lam- 
bert,  being  brought  before  Archbiihop  Cran- 
mer,  and  accufed  of  herefy,  for  denying  the 
corporal  preience  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift,  ap- 
pealed to  the  King^  as  fupreme  head  of  the 
churchp  of  England.  Henry,  vain  of  his  theo- 
logical learning,  and  infligated  by  Gardiner 
Bifliop  of  Winchefter,  the  moil  artful  of  men  and 
the  greateft  of  flatterers,  determined  to  bring 
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Cent  XVI.  Lambert  to  a  folemn  trial  before  himfelf  in  Weft- 
nAnfter-halK   Letters  were  written  to  all  the  pre- 
lates and  principal  nobility  to  attend  this  trial. 
When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  King  ap- 
peared in  great  ftate,  clothed  in  white,  and  feated 
tinder  a  canopy  of  the  fame  colour,  to  denote  the 
purity  of  his  faith.    The  fpiritual  lords  were 
feated  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  temporal  peers 
on  his  left ;  and  the  hall  was  crowded  with  fpec- 
tators,  attrafted  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  trial.    When 
the  prifoner  was  brought  into  the  court,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  greatly  amazed  and  difconcerted  at 
the  fight  of  the  auguft  aflembly,  and  the  ftern 
countenance  of  the  King,  who,  (landing,  com- 
manded one  of  the  biihops  to  declare  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  meeting.  This  being  done,  the  King^ 
after  railing  at  the '  prifoner  with  great  vehe- 
mence for  having  changed  his  name,'a{kedhim9 
Doft  thou  believe  the  real  corporal  prefence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  in  the  iacra- 
"  ment  of  the  altar  ?"    «  I  believe,*'  faid  Lam* 
bert,  ^<  with  St  Auguftine,  the   prefence  of 
*^  Chrift  in  the  facrament  in  a  certain  manner.'* 
The  King,  in  a  paffionate  tone,  commanded  him 
to  give  a  direct  anfwer  to  the  queftion.  Lambert 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  began  to  praife  the 
King  for  his  goodnefs,  in  condefcending  to  hear 
one  of  the  humbleft  of  his  fubjedb;  but  Henry 
interrupted  him,  faying,  he   came  not  there 
to  hear  .his    own   praifes ;   and   commanded 
him  inftantly  to  anfwer  his  queftion;   which, 
he  did,  by  acknowledging   that    he    did  not 
believe  the  corporal  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the 

facrament. 
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&crameDt.    Tea  bilhopa  had  been  appointed  to  Cent.  xvi. 
nonage  this  debate,  of  which  Craomer  was  the 
firft ;   who,  addrefiiog  the  prifoner  with  great 
inildDefs,  attempted  to  prove  from  our  Saviour's 
iq>pearing  to  Paul  at  his  cooverfion,  that  a  body 
might  be  in  more  places  than  oneat  the  fame  time. 
But  Oardiner  thinking  that  he  ufed  too  much 
gentlenefi,  broke  in  and  urged  the  fame  argu- 
ment with  great  aiperity  of  language.    He  was 
followed  by  Tonftal  of  Durham,  Stokefley  of 
London,  and  other  fix  prelates,  who  in  fucceffion 
argued  for  the  corporal  prefence  fromi  various 
topics.    Lambert,  who  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe 
and  learning,  and  had  made  this  controverfy  very 
much  his  ftudy,  anfwered  all  his  opponents  in 
their  turns,  with  great  acuteneis  and  ftrength  of 
argument,  though  he  was  often  interrupted,  in^ 
folted,  and  ridiculed.    At  length,  worn  put  with 
the  fatigue  of  ftanding  five  hours,  and  difputing 
with  fo  many  antagonifl^s,  he  remained  filent. 
The  King  then  aiked  him,  ^<  Will  you  live,  or 
^  die?''    ^'  I  commit  my  foul,"  laid  he,  <«  to  tJie 
<<  mercy  of  God,  and  my  body  to  the  mercy  of 
«  Your  Majefty.**^ — ^^  I  will  have  no  mercy,"  laid 
Henry,  ^^  on  heretics ;"  and  commanded  Crom* 
well  to  read  the  fentence,  which  condemned  the 
prifoner  to  be  burnt  as  an  obftinate  heretic* 
This  crud  fentence  was  executed  with  circum- 
fiances  of  uncommon  cruelty^'.  <  It  is  impoli^ble 
to  contemplate  this  pompous .  diQ)lay  of  barba- 
rous inhuman  bigotry  without  fuiprife  and  hor- 
ror.   May  God  preferve  this  happy  ifland  from 

the 
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CmtiXVL  the  return  of  that  infernal  fpirit!  Spme  have 
"^""^^^  imagined  that  Cranmer,  on  this  occafiptit  argUied 
againil  the  con  vi6tion  of  his  own  mind.  But  this 
is  a  miftake ;  there  is  fufficient  evidpnce  that  at 
this  time,  and  for  fome  years  after,  he  was  a  firm 
believer  of  the  corporal  prefence.  ^* 
jji/Uxxf  While  Henry  was  thus  facrificing  his  innocent 

^^  ful^e£b  to  his  bigotted  attachment  to  the  tenetsof 
the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  doing  ibme  things 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  reformation. 
The  Romifli  calendar  was  crowded  with  faints ; 
and  the  prodigious  number  of  holidays  greatly 
impeded  induftry  and  promoted  riot  and  debau* 
diery.  He  iflued  a  proclamation,  A.  D.  1536.9 
aboliihing  all  the  holidays  in  bar  veil,  from  July  ift 
to  September  29th,  except  three,  commanding 
the  feafts  of  the  dedication  of  all  the  churches 
in  England,  commonly  called  wakes,  to  be  kept 
on  one  day,  the  firft  Sunday  in  06lober,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  obfervation  of  the  feafts  of  the  pa- 
trons of  churches  ^'.  This  a^  and  proclamation 
was  lent  to  all  the  biihops,  with  a  letter  from  the 
King,  commanding  them  ftri^ly  to  fee  it  put  in 
execution  in  their  refpe£tive  diocefes ;  and  it 
was  enforced  by  fubfequent  injunctions.  By 
this,  many  days  were  refcued  from  riot,  to  be 
employed  in  ufeful  labour. 
2Stie  There  was  nothing  the  friends  of  the  old  )eam- 

tranflated.  jng  (as  the  tenets  of  popery  were  then  called) 
more  dreaded  and  deprecated,  than  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  fcriptures  into  Engliih,  and  granting 
the  life  of  tliem  to  the  people ;  nor  was  there  any 

^  Stipe's  Craxunery  cht|8t  p.66«        ''  Wilkin,  tomliii.  p.Sa3. 
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thing  that  the  friends  of  reformation  more  ar«  Cent.xvi. 
dently  laboured  to  {procure*  This  was  a  long  and 
violent  ftruggle  between  the  two  parties.  Arch- 
iHihop  Warham  ient  a  paftoral  letter  to  all  the 
prelates  of  his  province,  A.D.  1526.,  acquainting 
them  that  certain  children  of  iniquity,  blinded  by 
malice,  had  tranflated  the  New  Teftament  into 
Englifli  to  fpread  herefy,  and  nun  men's  fouls ; 
and  that  fome  of  th^  pernicious  books  had  been 
brought  into  England.  He  dired;ed  them,  tbere- 
fiKe,to  command  all  perlbns  within  their  diocefes, 
who  bad  any  of  thefe  dangerous  books,  to  de* 
liver  them  up  to  their  bifllop,  or  his  commifiary, 
within  thirty  days,  under  the  pain  of  excommu- 
nication,  and  of  being  puniihed  as  heretics^, 
four  years  after  this,  the  cry  for  a  tranflation  of 
Ibe  Bible^and  the  oppofition  to  it  ftill  continuing, 
the  King  publilhed  a  proclamation ;  in  whrch  he 
told  his  fubje&s,  that  he  had  confulted  the  two 
primates,  and  feveral  other  bifliops  and  learned 
men ;  ^^  and  that,  by  all  thofe  virtuous,  diicreet, 
^  and  well-learned  perfonages  in  divinity,  it  is 
^<  thought  that  it  is  not  neceflary  the  fcriptures  be 
^*  in  the  Englifli  tongue,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
^  common  people.  And  that  having  refpeft  to 
^^  the  malignity  of  this  prefent  time,  with  the 
^  inclinations  of  the  people  toerroneous  opinions, 
**  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  and  the 
'^  Old  into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Engliib, 
^  ihould  rather  be  the  occafion  of  continuance  ov 
^^  increafe  of  errors  among  the  faid  people,  than 
^  any  benefice  or  commodity  towards  the  weal  of 

**  their 
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em.  XVI.  « their  fouls  ^^''  Such  were  the  feutiments  of 
the  King  and  prelates  of  England  on  this  fubjeft 
at  that  time.  But  after  Henry  began  to  quarrel 
with  the  Pope,  and  Cranmer  was  advanced  to  the 
primacy,  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  began  to 
liften  to  the  opinions  of  his  fubje£ls,  to  have  the 
fcriptores  in  a  language  they  underftood.  When 
Do^r  Cranmer  was  advanced  to  the  primacy, 
he  flood  in  the  higheft  degree  of  favour  with  the 
King,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  unexpe6ted  pro- 
motion. This  gave  him  fo  much  influence  and  au- 
thority in  the  church,  that  the  convocation  of  his 
province,  December  9th,  A.D.  1534.,  confented 
and  agreed  that  he  fliould  make  application  to  the 
King  to  name  and  appoint  certain  honeft  and 
learned  men  to  tranflate  the  fcriptures  into  Eng- 
lilh,to  be  put  into  the  handsof  thepeople,foT  their 
inftru^on  ^.  Cranmer  applied  to  the  King  ac- 
cordingly, and  obtained  a  commiffion  to  himfelf 
and  fome  other  learned  men,  to  prepare  a  tranfla^ 
tion  of  theBible,for  the  inftruflionof  his  fubje&s. 
.For  expedition  in  this  work,  which  he  had  much 
at  heart,  he  divided  the  Bible  into  feveral  parts, 
and  gave  one  to  each  tranjQator.  When  the  tran- 
flation  was  finilhed,  the  printing  of  it  Was  com- 
mitted to  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whit- 
church, who  obtained  permiffion  from  Francis  to 
print  it  at  Paris  *'.  But  on  a  complaint  from  the 
French  clergy,  the  part  that  was  then  printed 
was  feiz6d.  The  printers,  however,  were  per- 
mitted to  retire  with  their  types  and  prefles,  and 

»»  Wilkm,  p.  741.  •*  Ibid.  p.  776. 

^  Strjpc'f  Crannery  Apptad.  Notxxxi. 

finiflied 
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finilhed  their  work  in  London.  When  Cranmer  Ceatxvi. 
received  fome  copies  of  this  Bible,  he  iaid  it  gave 
him  more  joy  than  if  he  had  received  a  preient 
of  >i?i  0,000.  The  King,  by  proclamation,  A.  D« 
1557.,  commanded  one  of  thefe  Bibles^  at  the 
equal  expence  of  the  incumbent  and  the  pariih. 
loners,  to  be  depofited  in  every  parifli'church,  to 
be  read  by  all  who  pleafed ;  and  as  fome  towns 
and  pariflies  did  not  obey  this  firft  proclamatira, 
it  was  enforced  in  a  fecond,  with  fevere  penal- 
ties ^.  At  laft  Cromwell  procured  permifliony 
A.D.  i539.,to  all  the  fubje€ts,to  purchafe  copies 
of  this  Engliih  Bible  for  the  ufe  of  themfelves 
and  their  families^.  By  fuch  flow  fteps,  the 
people  of  England  obtained  the  ineftimable  pri- 
vilege of  perufing  the  word  of  God  in  their  own 
language^  which  had  been  long  denied  them. 
This  privilege  was  not  obtained  without  muci^ 
difficulty  and  oppofition  from  the  popifli  party, 

Befides  this  tfanflation  of  the  Bible,  fome  Otiwr 
other  books,  were  publiihed  about  this  time,  by  '^^*' 
the  Ring's  authority,  for  the  inftruftion  of  his 
fubje&s;  as  the  King's  Primer,  A.D.S535«, 
which  was  a  collection  of  twenty«ntae  fmall 
tracts,  confifting  of  explanations  of  the  creed, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and 
feveral  i^ms  and  prayers  for  different  occafitea; 
the  Bifliops'  Book,  A.  D,  1537.,  or  the  gocfly 
and  pious  inftitution  of  a  Chriftian  Man,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  bifliops,  and 

5»  Wakin,  p.  856- 

^  StiTpc^i  Cnmmery  cli.  x;.    Append.  No.zxv. 
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Cent.  XVI.  revifed  and  correfted  by*  the  King  "^.  Thoc^h 
'~~'^"^'  thefe  books  contained  too  many  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  and  fuperftitious  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  diffufe  a 
fpirit  of  inquiry  among  the  people,  and  thereby 
promoted  the  reformation.  The  Biibops'  Book,  or 
thc^  Inllitution  of  a  Chriftian  Man,  was  fubfcribed 
by  the  two  arcfabilhops  and  nineteen  bifhops,  and 
confirmed  by  an  a£t  of  parliament.  The  publica* 
tion  of  the  Englifii  Bible,  and  of  thefe  books, 
gave  great  joy  to  the  friends  of  the  reformat 
tion. 
Images  The  images  and  relics  of  faints  had  long  been 

removed.  ^^  chief  otjefts  oft lie  fuperftitious  veneration 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  in  communion  with  the 
church  of  Rome.  This  kind  of  devotion  was  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  efpecially  by 
the  monaftics,  who  had  the  cuftody  of  thofe 
images  and  relics, and  were  enriched  by  the  offer- 
ings  of  their  deluded  worfhippers.  To  increafc 
their  gains,  they  publifhed  accounts  of  miracu.- 
leus  cures  pretended  to  be  wrought  by  certain 
images,  and  were  guilty  of  many  oilier  deceits 
and  impQfitions.  Some  of  thefe  were  difcovered 
and  expofed  at  the  difiblution  of  the  monafteries^ 
which  gave  a  check  to  that  fpecies  oi  fuperfti. 
tion  "V    But  many  images  and  relics  ftill  re- 
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A  crucifix  at  Boxley  in  Kent,  which  raoTed  itf  head,  armt^ 
and  legs,  by  fprings  anfl  wheels  concealed  in  the  body  of  it,  was  mai- 
naged  by  a  prieft.  The  blood  of  Chrift  at  Hales  in  Gloucefterihire, 
as  it  was  pretended^  was  difcovered  to  be  the  blood  of  4  duck  rqiewed 
weekly.    Buroeti  ^*%\%* 

mained 
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mained  in  cathedrals  and  other  churches,  that  Cettt.xvi. 
were  the  obje&s  k£  p<^ular  Veneration,  and  at* 
trailed  crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  King  therefore 
fent  inftru&ions  to  all  the  bifliops.  A,  D.  1538.^ 
directing  them  to  command  their  clefgy  to  teach 
the  people  in  their  fermons,  *'  not  to  repofe  their 
'^  truft  and  affiance  on  works  devifed  by  men's 
^^  fantafies,  as  in  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offer- 
*^  ing  of  money,  cfandles,  or  tapers,  to  feigned 
*^  relics  or  im»ge;s,  or  killing  or  licking  the  fame^ 
*<  or  fuch  like  fuperftitioi^/*  They  were  further 
inilru£ted,  that  if  they  kn^w  of  any  fuch  feigned 
images  in  any  of  their  diocefes,  that  were  abufed 
with  pilgrimages  or  offerings,  to  take  them  down 
without  delay,  for  avoiding  that  moft  deteftable 
offence  of  idolatry'^.  Befides  thefe  general 
inftruStons,  particular  injundtions  were  given  for 
pulling  down  fome  of  the  rich^ft  and  moft  fre- 
quented ihrines,  as  that  of  St«  Richard  at  Colcheif* 
ter,  and  of  St  Thomas  Becket  at  Canterbury  ^\ 
But  as  Becket  had  long  been  efteemed  the  greaibi 
eft  of  laints,  attracted  the  gteateft  crowds  of  pil- 
grims, and  received  the  moft  valuable  of  offerings, 
he  was  treated  with  greater  ceremony.  He  was 
folemnly  tried  before  the  King  in  council,  and 
found  to  be  neither  a  faint,  nor  a  martyr.  Not  n 
ikint,becaufehehadrebelledagainfthisfoverejgn'} 
not  a  martyr,  becaufe  he  had  fallen  in  a  fray,  ia 
which  he  was  the  aggreffor.  He  was  ther^or^ 
condemned  as  a  traitor,  all  the  rich  omament3 
of  bis  altar  and  (hrine  confifcated,  his  feftivAl 
abolilhed,  and  all  his  images  thrown  down.  •*^ 

«'  Tox,  p.  loa.        •*"!  Wilkin,  p.  I40.         ':j  IbW.  p.  ^35,  Uh 
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Ctatxvi.  Thus  far  had  the  reformation  of  the  cburch  of 
England  proceeded  before  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament  in  April  1 539.^  when  an  e&ftual  Hop 
was  put  to  its  further  progreis^  though  much  re- 
mained to  be  reformed.  As  the  changes  that 
bad  been  made  were  chiefly  owing-  to  the  influx 
ence  of  Archbifliop  Cranmer  and  Lord  Crom« 
well  with  the  King,  fo  the  (lop  that  was  now  put 
to  any  further  changes  was  partly  owing  to  the 
decline  of  that  influence,  and  partly  to  the  in- 
finuating  arts  and  perfuafions  of  the  popifli 
party.  Gardiner,  Biihop  of  Winchefter,  repre- 
fented  to  the  King,  that  the  Emperor  and  tbe 
Kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  at  the  inftigation 
of  the  Pope,  were  meditating  an  invafion  of  big 
dominions ;  that  many  of  his  own  fubjeAs  were 
fo  much  ofiended  with  the  late  innovations  in  re- 
ligion, and  fo  much  difquieted  by  their  fears  of 
greater  innovations,  that  they  were  ripe  for  re- 
bellion ;  and  that  tbe  only  way  to  avert  all  thefe 
dangers  would  be  to  convince  the  world  by  fome 
fignai  a6fc,  that  though  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  obedience  of  the  Pope,  he  bad  not  renounced 
ihe  catholic  faith.  Some  of  the  reformers  alfo 
contributed  not  a  little  to  alienate  the  King's 
mind  from  them,  by  declaiming  with  too  much 
vehemence  againlt  certain  do&rines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  which  he  was  fl;ill  at- 
tached. 

Influenced  by  thefe,  and  perhaps  by  other  mo- 
tives with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  Henry 
refolved  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  road  of  re- 
formation, and  to  fecure  the  remaining  tenets  and 

ceremonies 
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ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  a  law,  Cent.xvi. 
with  the  moil  intimidating  fan6lions. 

The  parliahfient  met  April  28th,  and  the  Lord  P^rii*- 
Chanpellor  Audley  May  5th  prefented  the  fol-  "*" 
lowing  meflage  from  the  King  to  the  houfe  of 
peers  r  "  That  it  was  His  Majefty's  tiefire  above 
'^  all  things,  that  the  diverfities  of  opinions  con- 
"  cerning  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  his  kingdom, 
"  (hould  be  with  all  poffible  expedition  plucked 
"  up  and  extirpated  :  and  therefore  fince  this . 
"  affair  was  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  it 
"  could  not  well  be  determined  in  a  fliort  time, 
"  confidering  their  various  fentiments,  by  the 
"  whole  houfe,  the  King  thought  it  nieceflary,  if 
**  it  feemed  good  unto  them,  that  they  fhould 
**  chafe  a  committee  of  themfelves  to  examine 
"  into  thefe  different  opinions ;   and  whatever 
"  they  decreed  concerning  them,  might  be  with 
*^  all  convenient  fpeed  communicated  to  the 
"  whole  parliament."   The  houfe  complied  with 
this  meflage,  and  chofe  a  committee  of  ten  mem- 
bers, five  of  the  old  and  five  of  the  new  learning, 
which  was  thought  to  be  moil  equitable '^^   But 
it  did  not  contribute  to  expedition :   for  after 
eleven  meetings  and  many  warfn  debates,  they 
could  agree  upon  nothing ;  xior  was  there  any 
probability  that  they  ever  would  agree,  which 
made  it  neceffary  to  adopt  fome  other  method. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  popifli  party,  and  in  high  favour  with  the 
King,  acquainted  the  peers.  May  i6th,  that 
their  committee  could  come  to  no  agreement. 

VOL.ZU.  «  He 
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Gait.XVL  He  there  laid  before  the  boufe  the  fix  fol- 
lowing articles  to  be  examined  by  the  whole 
parliament ;  and  that  their  determination  upon 
them  fhould  be  formed  into  a  laW,  to  which  all 
the  fubje6ts  fhould  be  compelled  to  conform  bj 
certain  penalties : 

1.  Whether  the  lacrametit  of  the  altar  be  the 
real  body  of  our  Lord,  without  tranfubftanti- 
ation,  or  not?'°* 

2.  Whether  that  facrament  fhould  be  given  tb 
the  laity  in  both  kinds  or  not? 

3.  Whether  vows  of  chaflity  made  by  men  or 
women  ought  to  be  obferved  by  the  law  of  God, 
or  not  P 

4.  Whether  private  mafles  ought  to  be  retained 
by  the  law  of  God  or  not  ? 

5«  Whether  priefls  may  marry  by  the  law  of 
God,  or  not? 

6.  Whether  auricular  confeffion  to  a  prieft  be 
neceffary  by  the  law  of  God  or  not  ? 

Thefe  were  the  queflions  that  were  the  great 
fubje^s  of  thofe  violent  difputes  between  tbe 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  that 
difturbed  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was 
to  put  an  end  to  thefe  difputes,  by  giving  vi6tory 
to  tbe  one  party,  and  impofing  filence  on  the 
other,  that  a  parliamentary  decifion  of  them  was 
now  required.  The  popifh  party  poffeffed  deci- 
five  advantages  in  the  difcuffion  of  thefe  que£> 
tions  in  this  parliament  The  King  ardently 
defired  them  to  be  determined  in  favour  of  that 
party,  and  his  influence  was  irrefiftible.    The 

'^  Pkrovided  tke  cocpond  pre&Bce  wu  mtanwlaSpdf  the  popiih 
party  wai  viUiog  to  gire  up  this  ivord. 

pr  *- 
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liamentary  abbots  had  not  yet  refigned'  their  Cent.xVL 
feals,  and  twenty  of  them  were  actually  prefent 
in  the  houie  of  peers'*''.    The  other  party,  how- 
ever,'  did  not  tamely  yield  the  vi6lory ;  but  havitig 
icripture,  reafon,  and  the  moil  ancient  father^ 
on  their  fide,  they  fupported  their  opinions  With 
great  Spirit,  and  protra6ted  their  proceedings  16 
a  great  length.    Archbilhop  Cranmer,  it  is  faid, 
maintained  the  tenets  of  the  reformers  no  lefi 
than  thtee  days,  with  fuch  dignity,  (eloquence, 
and  learning,  as  compelled  the  admiration  of  hi^  . 
greateft   enemies *°'.     Numbers  at  length  pre- 
vailed.    All  the  fix  queflions  were  determined 
in  conformity  to  the  do6lrit)&s  of  the  chut-ch  of 
Rome;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  reported  to  the 
houfe  May  soth^  "  that  it  was  His  Majefty's 
^  pleafure  that  fome  pen^l  fl;atute  fliould  be  en- 
<«  adted,  to  compel  all  his  fabjie6ts,  who  were  any 
•*  way  diflenters  or  contradi6tors  of  thefe  articles, 
"  to  obey  them."    The  houfe  appointed  the 
Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bifliops  of  tly 
and  St.  Afaph,  with  Doftor  Petre  a  mafter  in 
Chancery,  to  prepare  one  bill ;  and  the  Arch- 
bifliop of  York,  the  Bifliops  of  Durham  and 
Winchefter,  with  Dofilor  Trigonnell,  alfo  a  mas- 
tefin  Chancery,  to  prepare  another.    Both  bills 
were'communicated  to  the  King  on  Sunday  June 
ift,  and  he  preferred  that,  prepared  by  the  Arch- 
biihop  of  York  and  his  committee,  who  were  all 
feealoud  for  the  old  learning  }  and  there  is  good' 
^dence  that  a  great  part  of  that  bill  was  drawn 

■^^^Dogdale's  SummoDB  to  ParL  p.  501* 
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Cent XVI.  by  the  King  himfelf*^'.  To  make  it  pafs  mort 
'  ^^~  '  eafily,  the  Lord  Cromwell,  by  the  King's  direc 
tion,  laid  ttie  above  fix  queftions  before  the  lower 
houfe  of  convocation  June  2d,  and  obtiiined  an- 
fwers  to  them  agreeable  to  the  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  exprefled  in  very  ftrong  terms ; 
to  convince  parliament  that  thefe  were  the  fenti* 
ments  of  the  clergy  "%  At  laft  this  famous  bill 
was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  peers  June  ytb, 
and  pafled  June  i  oth  ;  on  which  day  the  King 
fent  a  meflage  to  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  defiring 
bim  not  to  come  to  the  houfe,  fince  he  could  not 
give  his  aflent.  But  he  returned  for.  an  anfwer, 
tliat  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  attend,  and  declare 
his  diflent'" }  a  very  bold  anfwer  confidering  to 
whom  it  was  made.  This  bill  pafled  the  houfe 
of  commons  on  June  i6th,  and  received  the 
royal  aflent  on  the  28th,  the  laft  day  of  the  feffion. 
Aa  of  the  By  this  a6t,  commonly  called  the  bloody  a€fc, 
is  articles,  ff  and  perfou  by  word,  writing,  printing,  or  any 
other  way  denied  or  dilputed  the  real  prefence 
of  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour 
Jefus  Chrift,  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
the  blefled  facrament  of  the  altar,  after  the  con- 
fecration,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine ;  or 
that  in  the  flefli  under  the  form  of  bread,  is  not 
the  very  blood  of  Chrift ;  or  that  with  the  blood 
under  the  form  of  wine,  is  not  the  very  flefti  of 
Chrift  ;  he  was  to  be  adjudged  an  heretic,  and 
to  fufier  death  by  burning ;  and  all  his  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels,  were  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  King,  as  in  the  cafe  of  high  treafon*  If 
'     any  affirmed  ot  taught  that  communion  in  both 

"♦  Wilkin,  p.848.         '"•  Ibid.  p.84i.  '"  Fox,  p.  10J7. 
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kinds  was  neceflary ;  or  that  priefts  might  marry;  Centxvi. 
or  that  vows  of  chaftity  were  not  perpetually  ^\~  -^ 
binding ;  or  that  private  mafles  were  not  lawful 
and  laudable ;  or  that  auricular  confeffion  to  a 
prielt  was  not  neceflary;  they  were  to  fuffeir 
death  as  felons"S  Commifllioners  were  appointed 
in  every  county  to  difcbver  and  apprehend  all 
offenders  againft  any  part  of  this  a6l,  that  none 
who  were  guilty  might  efcape. 

The  atrocious  cruelty  of  this  a61:  is  too  obvious  Cruelty  of 
to  need  any  illuftration,  Could  any  thing  be*^*"^ 
more  barbarous  than  to  confign  to  the  flames  all 
who  had  the  courage  and  honefty  to  acknowledge, 
that  they  could  not  renounce  their  reafon,  and 
diibelieve  the  united  teftimony  of  all  their  fenfes? 
To  condemn  the  clergy  to  celibacy,  was  fufB- 
ciently  cruel ;  but  to  punifh  a  perfon  with  death 
forfkyingfi),  was  the  extremeof  cruelty.  Butcruel 
as  this  a6l  was,  nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  and 
exultation  of  the  popi(h  party  on  its  palling,  ex- 
cept the  terror  and  dejection  of  the  friends  of 
the  reformation.  A  member  of  the  houfe  of 
peers  wrote  thus  in  a  letter  ftill  extant :  *^  And 
"  alfo  news  here,  laffure  you  neverprince  fhewed 
<^  himfelf  fo  wife  a  man,  fo  well  learned,  and  fo 
^  catholic,  as  the  King  hath  done  in  this  parlia- 
**  meot.  ,  With  my  pen  I  cannot  exprefs  his  mar- 
*^  veilous  goodnefs,  which  is  come  to  fuch  ef- 
"  fe£t,  that  we  fliall  have  an  a£t  of  parliament  fb 
^  fpiritual,  that  I  think  none  Ihall  dare  to  fay,  in 
^  the  bleffed  lacrament  of  the  altar  doth  remain 
*^  either  bread  or  wine  after  the  confecration } 

"'  8titttte%  3iHen.VIILca^i4« 
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Ckflt.xvh  ^^  nor  that  a  pried  may  have  a  wife ;.  nor  that  it 
*  ''-^  — '  "  is  neceffary  to  receive  pur  Maker  in  both 
*^  kinds ;  nor  that  private  maifes  Ihould  not  be 
^^  faid  as  they  have  been;  nor  that  it  is  not  ne- 
*<  ce0ary  to  have  auricular  confeffion.    Finally, 
<*  all  in  England  have  caufe  to  thank  God,  and 
•  **  mod  heartily  to  rejoice  of  the  King's  moft 
**  godly  proceedings '  ^"    On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  reformers  fled  to  the  continent  to 
.  fave  their  lives.     Shaxton  Bifliop  of  Saliibury, 
and  Latimer  Bifliop  of  Worcfefljer,  reiigned  their 
fees  and  retired  to  a  private  ilation  ''\    Arch- 
>  bifliop  Cranmer  was  greatly  dejected,  and  fent 
away  his  wife  to  her  friends  in  Germany.    The 
King,  however,  had  dill  fo  great  a  regard  for 
\      '    him,  that  he  fent  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord 
Cromwell  to  dine  with  him,  and  to  aflure  him  of 
his  unchangeable  efteem  and  favour.  "^ 
Too  erad        The  King  and  the  friends  of  Rome  overacted 
^jgj^**^  their  part  on  this  occafion,  by  making  this  sSt  £6 
fanguinary  that  it  could  not  bq  executed  without 
rendering  the  kingdom  a  fcene  of  unexampled 
horror  and  bloodflied.  This  foon  appe^ed.  The 
commifiioners  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution 
in  London,  in  fourteen  days  committed  and  in- 
dided  no  fewer  than,  five  hundred  perfons  ; 
among  whom  were  Shaxton  and  Latimer,  and  « 
all  the  reforming  preachers.    The  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  Audley  waite4  upon  the  King,  and  reprq- 
fented  the  fatal  effe^s  of  thefe  violent  proceed- 
ings iL  fuch  ftrong  colours,  that  Henry  relented,  * 

"^  Strype's  Cnometi  Append*  No.  xxvL 
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and  commaoded  the  prifoners  to  be  liberated  "*•  Cent-xvi. 
This  gare  a  check  to  the  too  forward  zeal  of '"  ^'~  ''^ 
the  comtniflioners  in  London,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  while  the  Lord  Cromwell 
retained  his  officej^the  execution  of  this  terrible 
aft,  it  was  in  a  manner  fiifpended.  Melan6lhon, 
one  of  the  mofl  learned  and  mo(jlerate  of  the 
Crerman  reformers,  who  was  much  refpefted  by 
the  King,  wrote  him  a  long  and  pathetic  letter, 
expoftulating  with  him  on  the  feverity  of  this 
law,  expbfing  the  artifices  of  Gardiner  its  chief 
prpmoter,  and  conjuring  him  to  purfue  milder 
meafures,  as  more  confiftent  with  the  fpirit  of 
cbriflLianity.  "  O  impudent  and  wicked  Win- 
•*  chefter !  (faid  he,)  who,  under  thefe  colourable 
"  fetches,  fhinketh  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  Chrift, 
*^  and  the  judgments  of  all  the  godly  in  the 
"  workL  Thefe  things  have  I  written  that  you 
*^  may  imderijLand  the  crafty  flights,  and  fo  judge 
**  of  the  porpofe  and  policy  of  thefe  bi(hops  "\*' 
Tins  letter,  it  is  probable,  made  fome  impreffion 
on  the  King's  mind.  -  However  that  may  be,  the 
flwm  did  not  fell  fo  fuddenly  on  the  reformers 
as  they  dreaded,  and  their  enemies  defired, 
thmigh  it  afterwards  fell  very  heavy. 

As  the  greater  monafteries  were  furrendered  New 
in  this  and  the  following  year,  and  a  great  mafs  ^^P* 
of  wealth  in  lands,  money,  and  goods,  hadalready 
come  into  the  King's  hands,  it  was  now  thought 
to  be  time  to  perform  fome  of  the  pompous  pro- 
isi&s  that  bad  been  made  to  procure  the  diiTolu- 
tion  of  the  religious  houfes.   The  Lord  CromweU 

■**  Hally  f.  134.  "'  Fox,  p.  X070. 
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Cciit.xvL  brought  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  peers  May  a^d, 
'"^  ^  to  Empower  the  King  to  ere^  new  biflioprics, 
deaories,  and  collegea,  by  letters  patent^  and 
endow  them  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  fupprefled 
monafterieso  This  bill  was  fo  univerfiiUy  accept- 
able that  it  pafled  that  houfe  the  lame  day ;  and 
was  fent  to  the  commons^  by  whom  it  was  pafled 
with  the  fame  alacrity.  A  draught  of  the  pre- 
amble of  this  bill,  written  in  the  King's  own 
hand,  is  ftill  extant ;  to  which  is  annexed,  in  the 
fame  hand,  a  fcheme  of  eighteen  new  biflioprics. 
Its  many  deanries  and  feveral  colleges,  the  places 
where  they  were  to  be  feated,  and  the  monafteries 
out  of  which  they  were  to  be  endowed  *".  This 
is  a  proof  that  Henry  intended  great  things.  But 
^  before  he  proceeded  to  execute  them,  he  had 
granted  away  fo  many  of  the  lands,  and  fquao- 
dered  away  fo  much  of  the  money,  that  he  could 
not  perform  what  he  had  proje6ted.  In  virtue 
of  the  above  a6b,  he  ere6led  only  fix  new  biihop- 
rics,  at  the  following  places,  viz.  Weftminfter, 
Oxford,  Peterborough,  firiftol,  Chefter,  and 
Gloucefter.  Thefe  fees  were  all  founded  in  the 
courfe  of  the  years  1540.  1541.  and  154a.  "• 
This  was  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  the  na- 
tion derived  from  the  fuppreflion  of  the  religious 
houfes.  Before  this,  feveral  of  the  diocefes  were 
(and  perhaps  ftill  are)  too  extenfive. 
PariiA^  The  parliament,  after  two  proTogations,  met 

"^■^        again  April  1 2  th,  A.  D.  1 540.  The  King  had  been 
long  engaged  in  the  irrational  and  hopelefiprojeft 

"'  Burnety  p.262.     Strype't  Mem*  Append*  No.  cviL 
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of  compelling  all  his  fub)e3:s  to  entertain  eXB/&ly  Cent.  xvi. 
the  Ikme  religious  opinions,  and  to  change  thefe 
opinions  as  often  as  he  changed  his  own.  With 
thifl  view  the  crael  a6t  of  the  fix  articles  had  been 
lately  made,  to  burn  or  hang  all  who  diflented 
from  the  eftablilhed  fyftem.  The  title  of  that  act 
was:  For  abolilhing  diverfity  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Chriflian  religion.  But  with  all  its 
terrors  it  did  not  accomplifh  that  end.  Religious 
controverfies  and  diverfity  of  opinions  fl^ill  con- 
tinued. The  Lord  Cromwell,  as  the  King's 
vicegerent  in  fpirituals,  made  a  long  fpeech  to 
both  houfes,  in  which  he  acquainted  them,  that 
the  King  was  grieved  at  the  difcord  and  diflen- 
tion  that  prevailed  among  his  fubje6ts  in  reli- 
gion; and  that  he  earneflly  defired  to  bring 
them  all  to  a  perfeft  agreement  in  their  reli- 
gious principles,  and  a  perfedt  uniformity  in 
their  religious  worfiiip.  That  in  order  to  this, 
he  had  appointed  one  committee  of  bifliops  and 
learned  men  to  prepare  a  fyftemof  the  Chrifi^ian 
do&rines,  which  all  his  fubje£i;s  fliould  be  com- 
pelled to  believe;  and  another  committee  to 
fettle  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which 
all  ihould  be  compelled  to  obferve  in  worfiiip. 
He  told  them  further,  that  His  M^jefl^y,  who 
was  a  true  chrifl;ian  and  a  mofl^  learned  divide, 
would  aflifi;  both  thefe  committees.  The  parlia- 
ment unanimoufly  approved  of  the  defign,  and 
appointed  the  committees  to  meet  every  Mon- 
day, Wedriefday,  and  Friday  in  the  forenoon, 
and  every  day,  except  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon, 
on  that  bufinefs.  The  committees  labciired  with 
great  diligence  in  this  arduous,  or  rather  im- 

prac- 
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Cent.  XVI.  prafticable  work,  as  appears  from  manj  of  their 
'  '^  ~^  papers  that  are  ftill  extant'*^.  But  as  they  were 
compofed  of  an  almoft  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  old  and  new  learning,  they  proceeded 
very  flowly,  and  could  not  finifli  their  work  in 
time  to  be  piefented  to  parliament  before  its 
difiblution.  This  was  forefeen,  and  the  parlia- 
ment near  the  end  of  the  feffion  made  a  very  ex- 
traordinary law  to  oblige  all  the  fubjedls  of  the 
kingdom  to  believe  a  lyftem  of  do6lrines  that 
was  not  yet  compofed,  and  to  obferve  a  fyftem 
of  ceremonies  that  was  not  yet  prepared.  By 
this  law  it  was  enafled,  *'  That  whatfoever  was 
"  determined  by  the  archbiihops  and  bifhops^ 
"  and  other  divines  now  commiilionated  for 
<«  that  effefil ;  or  by  any  other  appointed  by  the 
•^  King,  and  publiflied  by  the  King's  authority, 
<<  concerning  the  Chriftian  faith,  or  the  ceremo- 
^'  nies  of  the  church,  fhould  be  believed  and 
«  obeyed  by  all  the  King's  fubje6bs,  as  well  as 
<*  if  the  particulars  fo  fet  forth  had  been  enume- 
<^  rated  in  this  aa***."  This  feems  to  be  the 
utmoft  bounds  to  which  fubmiffioo,  not  to  fay 
feverity,  could  be  carried. 
Periktt-  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  knight  of  the  garter, 
**°^  lord  privy  feal,  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  vfce- 
gerenty  was  created  earl  of  EiTex,  April  Htb; 
and  to  all  thefe  honours  and  great  offices  he  had 
been  raifed  from  a  very  humble  ftation  by  the 
King's  favour.  But  his  fall  was  as  fudden  as  his 
rife  was  great.    When  he  was  fitting  in  council 

"^  StiTpe'sMem*  Append.  No.Ixxzvi]i*  BumetibobkiiL  Raoivdt* 
No.  xxi. 
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June  loth,  not  confcious  of  any  guilt,  orappre-  Ce«t.xvi, 
henfive  of  any  danger,  he  was  feized  and  com* 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  He  was  attainted  by  an 
a6t  of  parliament  for  herefy  and  high  trea£bn^ 
Without  being  heard,  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hiH  July  28th.  The  friends  of  the  reformation 
foon  found  that  they  had  fuflained  a  mighty  lofs 
by  the  fall  of  this  great  man  ;  for  he  was  hardly 
laid  in  his  grave,  when  three  of  the  mod  learned 
and  zealous  preachersof  the  ne w learn ing,Doftor 
Robert  Barnes,  Thomas  Garret,  and  William  Hie- 
rome,were  burnt  July  30th  in  Smithfield  for  he- 
Tefy,  on  the  afl;  of  the  fix  articles'".  Three  papifts, 
Powel,  Fatherftone,  and  Abell,  who  bad  been 
found  guilty  of  treafon  for  denying  the  King's  fu- 
premacy,  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
the  fame  time  and  place;  which  made  a  foreigner, 
who  was  a  fpe6iator  of  this  horrid  fcene,  cry  out,  > 
**  Good  God!  how  unhappy  are  the  people  of  this 
^  country,  who  are  hanged  for  being  papifls,  or 
"  burnt  for  being  enemies  to  popery."  '** 

Do6lor  Edmund  Bonar  had  been  a  mod  a6tive 
agent  for  the  King  in  his  con  ted  with  the  court 
o(  Rome,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  his  fupre- 
macy,  which  recommended  him  to  Cromwell 
apd  Cranmer;  and  by  their  influence  he  was 
promoted  to  the  feq  of  Hereford,  and  foon  afler. 
tranflated  to  that  of  London.  But  they  were 
deceived  by  appearances,  and  knew  not  his  real 
c)iara6ler«  He  was  a  bold,  ambitious,  unprin- 
cjj^ed,  and  cruel  man.  Perceiving  that  the 
pppifh  party  prevailed  at  court,  and  being  placed 
at  thq  head  of  the  commiflioners  for  executing 

'"  Fox,  p.1095/  "*  Ibid.  P.X096. 
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^^5^'  the  ajfil  of  the  fix  articles  in  London,  he  afted 
with  great  violence  and  cruelty  in  that  capacity. 
Of  his  cruelty  at  this  time,  we  (hall  only  give 
one  example,  as  too  many  of  the  fame  kind  will 
afterwards  occur.  One  Richard  Mekins,  ayoung 
man,  or  rather  a  boy,  not  above  fifteen  years  of 
age,  had  been  heard  to  fay,  that  the  facrament 
was  only  a  ceremony,  or  a  fignification.  For  this 
he  was  imprifoned  and  brought  to  trial.     Bonar, 
in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  exhorted  them 
to  have  no  mercy  on  heretics  of  any  age  or  con- 
dition.    Two  witnefles  were  produced ;  the  one 
declared  that  he  heard  the  prifoner  fay,  that  the 
facrament  was  only  a  ceremony  :  and  the  other, 
that  he  heard  him  fay,  that  it  was  only  a  figni- 
fication.    The  jury  gave  in  their  verdifl;,  that 
they  found  nothing.    On  th  is  l^onar  ftormed,  and 
fent  them  back  to  reconfider  the  matter.     They 
gave  the  fame  verdi6l  a  fecond  time,  which  threw 
the  Bifliop  intoa  violent  rage,  and  made  him  pour 
f  out  a  torrent  of  threatsand  curfes.  Thejury  being 
aiked  on  what  they  founded  their  verdi^ ;  an- 
fwered,  on   the  inconfifl:ency  of  the  evidence ' 
Being  told  by  the  Recorder,  that  as  the  courtfufl 
tained  the  evidence  of  thefe  witnefles,  that  was  a 
fiiificient  reafon  for  them  to  fuilain  it;  they  found 
the  bill,  and  the  petty  jury  found  the  "prifoner 
guilty  of  fpeaking  againlt  the  corporal  prefenceof 
Chrift  in  the  facrament.  This  unhappy  youth  was 
quite  illiterate,  and  profefiTed  his  willingneis  to 
believe  any  thing  they  pleafed  to  di6tate,  to  fave 
his  life ;  but  in  vain.     He  was  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  reduced  to  aflies'**.    A  ftrain  of 

"*  Hall)  f.  »44>  Foj^  p.  1096* 
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cruelty  that  is  alaioft  incredible,  but  is  too  well  Cent.xvL 
attefted  to  be  doubted.     Several  others  were       ^~"^~^ 
burnt  in  different  parts  of  England :  and  multi- 
tudes were  imprifoned  and  involved  in  great  dif- 
trels,  by  the  commiflioners  for  executing  the 
a£l  of  the  fix  articles. 

From  this  period  Henry  became  very  undeady  The  King 
and  fluctuating  in  his  fentiments  and  condu^  unfteady. 
with  refpe6b  to  religion,  fometimes  forwarding 
but  more  frequently  reftraining  reformation,  and 
even  reftoring  fome  of  the  fuperilitious  cere- 
monies that  had  been  aboliihed.  He  renewed, 
however,  this  year,  1541.,  May  6.,  his  injunc- 
tions to  the  clergy,  to  provide  Englifh  Bibles  of 
the  largeft  volume,  and  depofit  them  in  their 
churches,  for  the  ufe  of  their  people  ^  his  former 
iojundions  on  that  fubje6t  having  been  gene- 
rally difobeyed  by  thofe  who  were  enemies  to 
reformation  ^K  He  alfo  republifhed  Odtober  4th, 
his  injundlions  for  removing  out  of  cathedrals 
and  other  churches,  all  (brines  and  images  to 
which  pilgrimages  had  been  made,  and  offerings 
had  been  prefented,  with  all  tables  recording 
pretended  miracles,  as  his  former  injun£lions  for 
that  purpofe  had  been  very  imperfe6Uy  exe- 
cuted'"^. But  about  the  fame  time  he  publiflied 
a  proclamation,  commanding  the  feftivals  of  fe- 
veral  faints  which  had  been  aboliihed,  to  be  re- 
ftored  and  obferved.'^^ 

He  had  been  prevailed  upon,  chiefly  by  the  im-  Engikh 
portauiities  of  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  to  appoint  ^!^ 
anEngliih  tranflation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made,and 

«Wfllaibp.85^  «^Ibid.p.857.  '^^  Ibid.  p. 859. 
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Cttt.XVL  a  copy  of  it  to  be  depoGted  in  ^very  church ; 
and  had  even  permitted  private  perfons  to  have 
copies  of  it  in  their  houfes  for  the  uie  of  them- 
felves  and  their  families. .  This  was  exceedingly 
difagreeable  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  enemies  to  all  reformation.     They  made 
loud  complaints,  that  the  faity  abufed  this  privi-  . 
lege,  by  reading  aloud  to  great  crowds  in  the  time 
of  mafs,  by  commenting  upon,  and  difputing 
about  the  fcriptures,  which  gave  rife  to  all  the 
new  opinions  (which  they  called  herefies)  that 
prevailed.  They  complained  alfo^  that  the  tranll 
lation  was  faulty  in  many  places,  and  calculated 
to  countenance  herefy.      Thefe  complaints  at 
length  had  their  effe^.     Henry  was  provoked 
that  any  of  his  fubjefb  dared  to  entertain  opi- 
nions different  from  thofe  he  had  dictated  to  them; 
and  afcribing  this  to  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures  ki 
their  own  language,  he  determined  to  fet  limits  to 
that  liberty,  or  to  take  it  entirely  away.    A  con- 
vocation met  at  St.  Paul's  in  Januaiy,  A.D.  1542., 
and  Archbiihop  Cranmer  declared  toboth  houfe^, 
that  it  was  the  King's  intention  that  the  prelates 
and  clergy  ihould  confult  together  about  the  un- 
fettled  ftate  of  religion,  and  deliberate  about  the 
moft  proper  remedies,  and  correft  what  thejr 
thought*  (lood  in  need  of  correction,  particularly 
the  Englifli  tranflation  of  the  Old  and  New  Ted 
tament.     The  primate  directed  the  lower  houfb 
to  deliberate  on  thefe  things,  and  report  the  re- 
fult  of  their  deliberations.     In  the  third  ieffiofl, 
February  3d,  this  queftion  was  put.  Whether  the 
great  Engliih  Bible  fliould  continue  to  be  uied  in 

the 
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the  church  or  not?  The  majority  were  of  opinion,  Ccnt.xvi. 
that  it  could  not  be  continued  till  it  was  revifed 
and  corre6led.  In  a  fubfequent  feffion,  one  com- 
mittee of  bifhops  and  doctors  was  appointed  to  re- 
vife*  and  correct  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the 
New  Teftamentyand  another  that  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament.    The  majority  of  both  thefe  committees 
wereagainft  any  £ngli(h  tranflation  of  the  fcrip<» 
tures^and  determined  not  to  be  inhafte  toexecute 
tfaeircommiflSon.  To  puzzle  the  matter,  Gardiner^ 
Bifliop  of  Winchefter,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  popilh  party,  and  one  of  the  committee  for 
revifing  the  New  Teftament,  produced  a  lift  of 
one  hundred  Latin  and  *Greek  words  which  he 
pretended  had  a  peculiar  majefty  and  fignificancy 
in  them,  which  could  not  be  preferved  in  Engliib, 
and  therefore  propofed  that  they  fhould  be  re- 
tained in  the  tranflation.  .  This  abfurd  propoiai 
was  evidently  defigned  to  render  the  tranflation 
almoft  ufelefs.   •  The  Archbifliop,  perceivingthe 
refractory  temper  of  the  clergy,  obtained  a  man- 
date from  the'  King  to  the  convocatidn,  com- 
manding them  to  refer  the  revifal  of  the  Englifli 
Bible  to  the  two  univerfities,  which  they  reluc- 
tantly obeyed.  "• 

The  popifli  party,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Bifliop  of  Winchefter, 
ftiU  prevailing  at  court,  the  reformation  rather 
declined  than  advanced.  An  a6l;  very  unfavour- 
able to  it  was  made  in  the  next  feffion  of  parlia- 
anent,  that  began  January  add,  A.D.  1543.  By 
that  aft  the  liberty  of  reading  the  Englifli  Bibles 

^'•Wilkm.p.861. 
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Cent.xvi.  in  the  churches  was,  taken  away,  and  they  were 
^^"^  ^'"-^  removed.  None  under  the  rank  of  gentlemen 
were  to  have  Englilb  Bibles  in  their  poiTefflon, 
or  to  read  them  in  private;  and  the  fubjedis  were 
commanded  to  regulate  their  faith  and  pra^ice 
by  the  injun6tions  publifhed,  and  to  be  publilh- 
ed,  by  the  King.  The  penalties  by  which  that 
a£):  was  enforced,  breathed  that  barbarous  fpirit 
with  which  the  fupporters  of  popery  were  then 
animated.  For  the  firft  offence,  they  were  to  re- 
cant ;  for  the  feoond,  to  bear  a  faggot ;  and  for 
the  third,  they  were  to  be  burnt."* 
The  ^  Henry  having  thus  deprived  his  fubjefts  of  the 

j^j^*  ufe  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language,  made 
hafte  to  furuifli  them  with  that  perfeft  fyfteni  of 
the  Chriftian  do£lrines  that  he  had  promiied. 
The  committee  of  bifhops  and  doctors  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  that  fyftem  had  applied  to  it  witii 
great  diligence  for  a  considerable  time,  and  it 
was  publifhed  May  29th,  A.  D.  1543.,  with  this 
title :  **  A  neceffary  Doftrine  and  Erudition 
for  any  Chriftian  Man,  fet  forth  by  the 
King's  Majefty."  It  had  a  preface  written  by 
the  King,  or  at  leaft  in  his  name,  commending 
it  highly,  and  exhorting  and  commanding  all 
his  fubje^s  to  ftudy  it  diligently,  and  to  make  it 
the  rule  of  their  faith  and  manners,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  diverfity  of  opinions  in  religion.  The 
following  paragraph  in  the  preface  to  this  once 
famous  book,  defigned  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  Bible,  gives  a  very  diftin6t  aci^ount  of  its 
method  and  contents :  ^^  For  knowledge  of  the 
*'  order  of  the  matter  in  this  book  contained* 

^  Suttttes,  34  Heniy  VDI.  cap.  i. 
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^  Forafoiuch  as  we  know  not  perfectly  God,  but  CeBt.xvi. 
^  by. faith,  the  declaration  of  faith  occupieth  in 
**  this  treatife  the  firft  place.  Whereunto  is  next 
*^  adjoining,  the  declaration  of  the  articles  of  our 
*•  Creed,  concerningwhatwe  fliould  believe.  And 
"  incontinently  after  them  followeth  the  explica- 
**  tion  of  the  feven  facraments.    Then  followeth 
^  conveniently  the  declaration  of  the  ten  com- 
'^  mandments,  being  by  God  ordained  the  high* 
'^  way  wherein  each  roan  (hould  walk  in  this  life ; 
*^  to  finifli  fruitly  his  journey  here,and  afterwards 
**  to  reft  eternally  in  joy  with  him;  which  becaufe 
'*  we  cannotdoof  ourfelvesjbut  have  need  always 
^  of  the  grace  of  God,  as  without  whom  we  can 
'*  neither  continue  in  this  life,  nor  without  his 
^  ipecial  grace  do  any  thing  to  his  pleafure, 
"  whereby  to  attain  the  life  to  come,  we  have, 
*'  after  the  declaration  of  the  ten  commandments, 
"  expounded  the  feven  petitions  of  our  Pater 
^  Nofter,  wherein  be  contained  requefts  and/uits 
^'  for  all  things  neceflary  to  a  Chriftian  man  ia 
'*  this  preient  life ;  with  declaration  of  the  Ave 
**  Maria,  as  a'prayer  containing  a  joyful  rehearfal 
^  and  magnifying  God  in  the  work  of  the  in- 
*^  carnation  of  Chrift^  which  is  the  ground  of 
"  our  falvation,  wherein  the  bleffed  Virgin  our 
"  Lady,  for  the  abundance  of  grace  wherewith 
*^  God  endowed  her,  is  al(b  with  this  remem* 
**  brance  honoured  and  worihipped.     And  for«^ 
«  afmacb  as  the  heads  and  fenfes  of  our  people 
^  have  been  imbuBed,  and  in  thefe  days  tra^ 
**  vailed  with  the  underftanding  of  free  wili,* 
**  juftification,  good  works,  and  praying  for  fouls 
VOL.  XII.  H  departed; 
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Cent  XVI.  "  departed;  wc  have,by  the  advice  of  our  clergy^ 
«  for  the  purgation  of  erroneous  doariires,  de- 
«•  clared  and  fet  forth  openly,  and  without  ambi- 
"  guity  of  fpeech,  the  mere  and  certain  trutb 
<<  in  them  j  fo  as  we  verily  truft,  that  to  know 
«  God,  and  how  to  live  after  his  pleafure,  to  the 
«  attaining  everlatting  life  in  the  end,  this  book 
*«  containeth  a  perfeft  and  fufficient  dofitrine, 
«  grounded  and  eftabliflied  in  holy  Scripture  ^^^'' 
Such  were  the  contents  of  this  royal  poblicationy 
the  eftabliflied  ftandard  of  truth  and  orthodoxy, 
by  which  all  the  people  of  England  were  to  regu- 
late their  faith  and  praaice,till  the  King  thought 
proper  to  change  his  opinion ;  and  then  all  his 
fubje6l;s  were  bound,  by  an  a6b  of  parliament,  to 
make  a  fimilar  change  in  their  opinions.  It  is  difc 
ficult  to  conceive  how  tyranny  in  the  King,  and 
fervility  in  the  pari  lament,  could  be  carried  further. 
The  Henry  laboured  this  point  of  uniformity  with 

5S^i  uncommon  ardour,  and  feems  to  have  deter- 
mined that  none  of  his  fubje€ts  fliould  think, 
fpeak,  or  aft,  in  public  or  in  private,  in  matters 
of  religion,  but  as  he  direfited  them.  Not  con- 
tented with  dictating  a  fyftem  of  dodlrines  which 
they  were  to  believe,  and  of  the  ceremonies 
they  were  to  pra£tife  in  the  church,  he  publi(hed 
a  manual  of  prayers,  which  he  ftriftly  com- 
manded all  his  fubjedts  to  ufe  in  their  private 
devotions,  prohibitjing  the  ufe  of  a«y  other  pray- 
ers in  their  clofets.  This  was  called  the  King's 
Primer  Book ;  and  in  his  preface  to  it,  he  ac- 
quaints his  loving  fubjedls,  ^^  That  forafmuch  as 

^^  Strype'f  Mtm.  p.  379* 
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we  have  b^ftowed  right  great  labour  and  dili-  Ccnt-XVi. 
gence,  about  fettling  aperfe6t  (lay  In  the  other  '"'  ^~*^' 
parts  of  our  religion  j  we  have  thought  good  to 
•'  beftow  our  earned  labour  in  this  part  alib, 
*^  being  a  thing  as  fruitful  as  the  beft,  that  men 
*•  may  know  both  what  they  pray,  and  alfo  with 
"  what  words,  left  things  fpecial  good  and  prm- 
"  cipal,  being  inwrapped  in  ignorance  of  the 
"  words,  fliould  not  perfectly  come  to  the  mind 
**  and  to  the  intelligence  of  men ;  or  elfe  things 
••  being  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  nor  very  meet  to 
*'  be  offered  unto  God,  (hould  have  the  lefs  effect 
"  with  God,  being  the  diftributor  of  all  gifts  **'/* 
In  a  word,  Henry  was  determined  to  reduce  all  his 
fubje3:s  to  a  moft  corre6l  and  perfe6l  uniformity 
in  all  things,  even  the  moft  trivial,  that  related  to 
religion.  Some  of  them,  for  example,  kept  St. 
Mark's  day  as  a  faft»  and  others  of  them  kept  it 
as  a  feaft.  He  was  much  offended  at  this,  and 
publiflied  a  royal  injun£lion  to  all  his  loving  fub- 
je£ts,taeat  flelb  on  St.  Mark's  day '^*.  This  was 
not  one  of  his  moft  difagreeable  injunSkions. 

After  the  fall  of  Cromwell  Earl  of  Effex,  Arch-  Cranmer 
bilhop  Cranmer  was  in  a  dangerous  iituation,  ^^  *^"8^- 
and  had  a  difficult  part  to  a£b.  As  he  knew  the 
animofity  of  the  popifh  party  againft  him,  and 
their  great  influence  at  court,  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  his  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  guard 
againft  it,  by  acting  with  the  greateft  caution, 
and  by  living  as  privately  as  his  ftation  would 
permit.  But  all  his  caution  and  privacy  would 
not  have  preferved  him,  if  the  King  had  not  en- 

•«'  Wilkin,  p.  873.  '«'  Ibid.  p.S6o. 
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CcQcXVt  teftained  fuch  a  ilrong  conviction  of  his  inte* 
grity,  and  fo  grateful  a  fenfe  of  his  fervices,  as 
could  not  be  Ihaken  by  all  the  efforts  of  his  ene* 
mies.  Of  this  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
.  one  example.  After  feveral  plots,  equally  artful 
and  iniquitous  againfl  the  Archbifhop,  had  mif- 
carried,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Bilhop  of 
Winchefler,  and  the  other  popiih  members  of 
the  privy  council,  waited  upon  the  King,  and 
made  a  heavy  complaint  againfl  the  Archbifhop^ 
*'  That  he  and  his  learned  men  had  fo  infected 
*'  the  whole  realm  with  their  Unfavoury  doctrine, 
"that  three  parts  of  the  land  were  become  abo- 
^*  minable  heretics ;  therefore  they  defired  that 
^^  the  Archbifhop  might  be  committed  to  the 
*'  Tower  until  this  might  be  examined.'*  When 
the  King  feemed  unwilling  to  grant  their  defire, 
they  reprefented,  "  That  the  Archbifhop  being 
•*  one  of  the  privy  council,  no  man  dared  to  obje6i; 
"  matter  againfl  him,  unlefs  he  were  firfl  Com- 
"  mitted  to  durance  j  which  being  done,  men 
"  would  be  bold  to  tell  the  truth,  and  fay  their 
"  confciences.  The  Kingatlengthconfented that 
«  they  might  bring  the  Archbifhop  before  the 
"  council  next  morhing,  and  examine  him  j  and 
"  if  they  found  caufe,  they  might  commit  him  to 
"  the  Tower."  Henry,  probably  repenting  of 
what  he  had  done,  fent  a  mefTenger  to  the 
Archbifhop  about  midnight,  defiring  him  to 
come  and  fpeak  with  him  immediately.  On 
his  arriving,  the  King  told  him  of  the  complaint 
that  had  been  made,  and  the  confent  that  he 
had  given,  and  afked  him,   «  What  fay  you, 

"My 
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**  My  Lord  j  have  I  done  well  or  ill  ?*'  The  pri-  Cent  xvl 
mate  humbly  thanked  theKingforgivinghim  this 
warning,  and  declared  he  was  content  to  be  com- 
mitted to  theTower  for  the  trial  of  his  do6trine,  if 
he  might  have  a  fair  trial,  and  hoped  that  His  Ma* 
jelly  would  take  care  to  have  him  fairly  tried. 
•*  O  Lord  God!  (cried  the  King;)  what  fondfim- 
"  plicity  have  you  to  permit  yourfelf  to  be  impri- 
"  foned,  that  every  enemy  of  yours  may  take  ad- 
'*  vantage  againft  yoii  ?  Do  you  not  know,  that 
"  when  they  have  you  once  in  prifbn,  three  or 
**  four  falfe  knaves  will  foon  be  procured  to  wit- 
"  nefs  againft  you,  and  condemn  you  ?  No,,  not 
«*  fo,  My  Lord ;  I  have  abetterregardtoyou  than 
"  tofuffer  your  enemies  to  overthrow  you.  Ap* 
**  pear  before  the  council ;  require  them  to  pro- 
«  duce  your  accufers ;  and  if  they  refufe,  (hew 
^  them  this  ring,  (giving  him  a  ring,)  which 
^  they  well  know  that  I  ufe  for  no  other  purpofe, 
^  but  to  call  matters  from  the  council  into  mine 
"  own  hands."  He  was  fent  for  by  the  council 
early  next  morning;  and  when  he  arrived,  he  was 
not  admitted  into  the  council  chamber,  but  ob- 
liged to  ftand  about  an  hour  in  the  anti-chamber 
among  fervants.  The  King  being  informed  of 
this  by  the  phyfician.  Doctor  Bulls,  was  much  of- 
fended. "  Have  they  ferved  My  Lord  fo  ?  (faid 
^  he.)  It  is  well  enough ;  I  (hall  talk  with  them 
*•  by  and  by.**  When  the  Archbifliop  was  called 
in  to  the  council,  he  was  told,  that  complaints 
had  been  exhibited  to  the  King  aiid  them,  that 
he,  and  others  by  his  permiffion,  had  infected  the 
whole  realm  with  herefy,  and  that  it  was  the 

H  3  King's 
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Om^XVh  King^n  pleafijire  that  he  fhould  be  coftunitted  to 
the  Tower  in  order  to  his  trial*  When  Cranmer 
bad  required  to  fee  his  accufersface  tofacebefora 
he  was  committed^  and  was  refufed,  he  faid,  ^*  I 
*'  am  forry.  My  LfOrds^  that  you  have  compelled 
*^  me  to  appeal  from  you  to  the  Eang,  who  by 
^<  this  token  (prefenting  the  ring)  hath  taken  this 
^*  matter  into  his  own  hands."  This  put  a  ilop 
to  their  career.  They  waited  in  a  body  on  the 
King  to  reftore  his  ring^  and  reiign  the  caufe  into 
his  hands.  He  received  them  with  a  ftern  coun« 
tenance^  reproved  them  feverely  for  their  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  the  Archbifliop^  and  then 
added,  "I  would  you  ihould  well  underlland, 
<«  thatlaccount  My  Lord  of  Canterbury  as  faith<- 
^^  ful  a  maa  towards  me^  as  ever  was  prelate  hi 
*^  this  realm,  and  one  to  whom  I  am  many  ways 
beholden  by  the  faith  I  owe  unto  God;  (lay- 
ing  his  hand  on  his  heart;)  and  whoever  loveth 
me,  will  regard  him  on  that  account,'*  Thia 
gave  fiich  a  check  to  Cranmer's  enemies,  that 
they  made  no  more  attempts  againft  him  durinig 
this  reign,'*' 

JJy^«  ThisftrikingproofofthefteadinefsoftheKiaag's 
"^  friendlhip  encouraged  Cranmer  to  attempt  the  re* 
formation  of  fome  of  themanyabfurd  fuperftitions 
that  ftill  remained.  He  proceeded, however,  with 
great  prudence  and  caution ,  and  never  attempted 
any  change  till  he  had  firft  convinced  the  King  of 
itspropriety,andobtained  his  permiffionandcom* 
mand.  He  had  long  wiflied  to  fee  the  prayers  of 
the  church  in  Engliih,  that  the  people  o^ghtpray 

^  Strype'a  Conmer^  ch.  »8. 
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to  God  in  language  they  underftood,  and  might  Cent.xvL 
Imow  for  what  they  prayed.  -  The  King  was  pre- 
pariogto  iavade  France  inperfon,  A*D.  1 544.,  and 
prayers  and  proceffions  were  to  be  made  as  ufiial 
for  hie  iucoefii;  and  the  Archbiihop  embraced 
this  opportunity  to  convince  him,  that  the  people 
would  join  in  thefe  prayers  with  much  greater  fer* 
vency,  if  they  were  in  Engliih,thanthey  could  do, 
ifthey  were  in  an  unknown  tongue.  By  the  King^s 
permiffion,  he  compofed  a  number  of  prayers  in 
Englifl),  which  he  delivered  to  His  Majefty  for 
hisperufal,  who,  having  approved  of  them,  feitt 
them  back  to  the  primate,  commanding  him  to 
caufe  them  to  be  uied  in  all  the  churches  of  his 
diocefe,  and  to  fend  copies  of  them  to  all  the 
lulhops  of  his  province  with  a  fimilar  command. 
This  royal  injunction  was  probably  compofed  by 
Cianmer,  and  is  couched  in  very  ftrong  expre£> 
five  language.  One  reafon  alfigned  for  this  great 
innovation,  of  praying  in  their  native  tongue,  is 
thus  exprefled :  ^^  That  the  people  might  feel  the 
'^  godly  tafte  thereof,  and  godly  and  joyoufly 
^  with  thanks  receive,  embrace,  and  frequent  the 
^  fitme.'*  This  injunction  was  dated  June  i  ith. 
About  two  months  after,  when  the  navy  was  ready 
toiatl,  the  council  fent  a  fimilar  injunction  to  the 
Arcbbf^op,  commanding  him  to  order  prayers 
and  proceffions  twice  a^week  in  all  the  churches 
ct  bk  province  for  fucceis  and  victory  to  His 
Migefty^s  arms,  and  that  the  prayers  fhould 
be  ifi  Engltfh  '^.  Thefe  injunctions  gave  great 
joy  to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  who 

'^^  Strype's  Craameri  ch.  99* 
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CenurvL  began  to  hope^  that  they  would  fooa  fee  the 
^  ~'^'-^  whole  fervice  of  the  church  in  Engliih. 
Ceremo-         The  King  was  prevailed  upon  at  the  fame  time 
^Jf?^    to  abolilh  fome  of  the  fuperflitious  ceremonies 
which  ftill  remained ;  fuch  as  watching  and  ring- 
ing  bells  all  night  on  the  vigilof  All-hallows;  that 
the  images  in  churches^  and  the  crois,  fliould  not 
be  covered  with  vails  in  the  time  of  Lent,  ks  they 
had  been  formerly:  that  none  fliould  kneel  or 
creep  to  the  crofs  on  Palm  Sunday  or  any  other 
time.     The  royal  injun6iion  for  abolifliing  thefe 
ceremonies  was  procured  by  the  application  of 
the  Archbifliop,  with  the  Bifliops  of  Worcefter 
and  Chichefter,  and  the  execution  of  it,  as  ufual^ 
was  committed  to  the  Archbiftiop.  '^^ 
.    Cranmer  had  for  fome  time  been  engaged  in 
another  work  for  promoting  the  reformation  and 
fettlement  of  the  chqrch*    This  was  the  revifid  of 
the  canon  law,  or  rather  forming  a  new  code 
of  ecclefiailical  laws  for  the  government  of  th0 
church  of  England.    The  canon  law  had  long 
been  efteemed  almofl  of  divine  authority,  and  far 
more  excellent  and  obligatory  than  any  other 
human  laws.    In  that  law,  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  Pope  was  carried  to  a  moft  extrava- 
gant  and  impious  height ;  and  the  laws  of  kings 
and  princes,  that  were  contrary  to  the  decrees  and 
canons  of  the  Bifliop  of  Rome,,  were  of  no  force. 
After  the  abrogation,  therefore,  of  the  papal 
power,  and  the  many  other  changes  that  had  been 
made  contrary  to  the  canons,  the  authority  of  the 

*"  Strype's  CrvuncTi  p*Z34. 

canon 
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ciooQ  kwcould  not  beacknowledged  in  England;  Cent.  xvt. 
and  it  was  not  proper  that  the  church  ihould  re-  ^— v-— 
main  long^  without  a  iyftem  of  laws  fuited  to  her 
drcumftances.  Accordingly  the  King  gave  a 
comDfiiffion  to  thirty-two  perfons^  (A.D.  1543*9) 
fixteen  of  Iprituality,  and  fixteen  of  the  tempo- 
xality,  to  examine  all  canons,  ponftitutions,  and 
ordinances ;  and  to  eftablifh  all  fuch  laws  eccle- 
fiaftical  as  fliall  by  the  King  and  them  be  thought 
convenient  to  be  ufed  in  all  fpiritual  courts ;  and 
this  commiiSon  was  confirmed  by  parliament  '^« ' 
This  work  was  not  finiihed  till  A.D:  1545.,  when 
it  was  prefented  to  the  King  for  his  confirmation. 
But  he  either  refufed  or  neglected  to  cdnrfirm  it ; 
and  this  iyftem  of  laws  was  not  eftablilhed  till 
the  facceeding  reign.  Various  reafons  have  been 
affigned  for  this ;  but  they  are  only  conjectures. 

Nofurther  progreiswasmadeinthe  reformation  p«iecu* 

of  the  church  in  the  Ihort  remainder  of  this  reign.  ^^ 

On  the  contrary,  the  perfecutions  on  the  cruel 

aft  of  the  fix  articles  were  renewed,  and  feveral 

perlbns  were  burnt,  A.D.  1 546.,  for  denying  the 

corporal  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  facrament. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  fuflferers  was  Mrs. 

Anne  Afkew,  a  lady  of  an  opulent  and  ancient 

family  in  Lincolnfliire,  and,  which  was  much 

au>re  to  her  honour,  of  very  uncommon  ingenuity, 

learning,  piety,  and  virtue.     She  was  unhappily 

married  to  a  Mr.  Kyme,  againft  her  own  inclina* 

tton,  by  her  father's  authority.  Her  hufband,  who 

was  a  zealous  Papift,  treated  her  fo  ill,  that  Ihe  was 

obliged  to  leave  bis  houfe  and  went  to  London. 

,    ^  Statvtetf  43  Hen.VIU.  cap.x|. 

14  Having 
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cwtXVL  Having' exprefled  her  dtfbdief  of  the  corponi 
prefence,  ihe  waa  apprehended^  imprifoned^  and 
examined  by  the  council.    At  her  examinaticm 
ihe  anfwered  mnny  queftions  with  fuch  acuteneft, 
as  furprifed  her  perfecutors*    Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  thus  addreiflbd  her : 
<*  Fooliih  woman,  fiiyeft  thou  that  the  priefts  can- 
«  not  make  the  body  of  Chria?''— •*  Ihaveread/' 
laid  ihe,  ^^  that  God  made  man,  but  I  never  read 
*^  that  man  made  God.'* — *<  If  amoufe,**  aficed 
His  Lordfhip,  **  eat  the  bread  after  it  was  confer 
^^  crated,  wiiat  fliall  become  of  the  moufe  ?  What 
"  iayeft  thou,  fbolifli  woman  ?"— <«What  (hall  be*. 
«<  come  of  her  fay  you.  My  Lord?"—"  I  fay,'*  re- 
pltedhe,  ^<  thatthatmoufeisdamned.*' — *^  Alas!" 
laid  ihe,  '<  Alas,  poor  moufe  I'*    His  Lordfliip  did 
not  think  fit  to  aflc  her  any  more  quellions.    Sh^ 
was  tried  by  the  commiffioners  for  executing  the 
aft  of  die  fix  articles,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  tisefiames.   Afier  her  condemnation  it 
Was  difcovered  that  ihe  had  converfed  with  the 
Duchefs  of Suffi>lk,  the  Countefs  of  Hertford,  and 
fi>me  other  ladies,  who  were  fuipefted  of  favouring 
the  Reformation,  and  againll  whom  they  wiflied 
for  evidence.    She  was  therefore  removed  from 
Newgate  to  the  Tower,  andthereinterrogated  con- 
cerning thefe  ladies,  but  would  difcover  nothing. 
She  was  then  laid  on  the  rack  and  tortured,  in  the 
prefence,  and,  as  it  is  iaid,  by  the  hands  of  the 
chancdbr,  Lcml  Wriothefley,  with  fb  much  fe- 
verity,  that  it  deprived  her  of  the  uib  of  her  limbs, 
but  extorted  no  difcovery.    She  was  carried 
to  Smithfield  and  placed  at  the  ftake  in  a  chair, 

,  and 
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and  there  reduced  to  aflies.  She  fisflfered  with  Cenum. 
amazing  cheerfulDe(8 ;  and  one  who  was  prefent 
at  her  execution  fiiys,  (he  had  an  angel's  couo- 
tenance  and  a  fmilimg  face.  John  Laflels^  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  family  and  fortune,  who 
had  a  place  at  court ;  Nicholas  Bellenian  a  prieft, 
and  John  Adams  a  taylor,  were  burnt  at  the 
fitme  place  and  time.  The  imaginary  crime  for 
which  all  thefe  perfons  fuffered  this  cruel  death, 
was  denying  the  corporal  prefence  of  Chrift  in 
the  lacrament  of  the  altar ;  a  doctrine  for  which 
Henry  continued  to  be  a  flaming  zealot  to  his 
laft  moments,  which  were  now  approaching.  He 
died  January  6th,  A«  D.  1 547. ''' 

The  reformation  of  the  church  of  England 
hath  jao  concern  with  the  perfcNial  charafter  of 
this  prince,  or  the  motives  of  his  conduft.  •  It 
muft  ftand  or  &U  by  its  own  merits.  It  was 
1^  by  Henry  in  a  very  imperfedl;  ftate,  but  was 
happily  carried  much  forther  in  the  fliort  reign 
of  his  amiabie  and  virtuous  fon  Edward  VL 
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Tht  Bccle/lqfUcal  Hijlory  of  Scotland^  from  the  AcceJ/ion 
of  James  IV,  A.D.  1488.,  to  the  DeaA  of  James  V. 
AsH.  1542* 

THE  ecclefiaftic^^  hiftory  of  Sc<M}and  ia  the  centxv. 
re^n  pf  James  IV.  contains  very  few  events 
that  merit  a  place  in  biftoiy^  of  at  lead  very  lew 
fuch  events  h^ve  «om9  to  our  knowledge*    Ttui 

truth 
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CenL  xv^  truth  IS,  that  materials  for  a  complete  htftory  of 
^"'~'^~'~'  the  church  of  Scotland  before  the  Reformatioo» 
either  do  not  exift,  or  are  fo  fcattered  and  fe- 
creted  that  it  is  impoffible  to  colle£t  them.  Nor 
have  we  much  reafon  to  regret  this.  The  hiC- 
tory  of  this  church  in  thofe  benighted  times, 
when  ignorance,  credulity,  and  fuperftition,  with 
an  abje£t  fubmiflSon  to  the  imperious  diS^ates  of 
the  Klbop  of  Rome,  prevailed,  could  afford  us 
but  little  rational  inilruftion  or  entertainment. 
It  will  not  be  neceflary,  therefore,  to  divide 
this  period  into  two  fe£tions,  as  the  whole  may 
be  comprehended  within  moderate  limits, 
shevez  William  Shevez  was  Archbifliop  of  St.  An* 

^'^^^  drew's  and  primate  of  Scotland  at  the  acceffion 
of  James  IV.  He  appears  to  have  a&ed  a  very 
bad  part  in  the  profecution  of  his  predeceflbr 
Patrick  Graham,  who  had  the  merit  to  procure 
the  erection  of  his  fee  into  an  archbiflK^ic, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  pretenfions  of 
the  archbiihops  of  York  to  the  primacy  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  very  trou- 
blefbme.  As  the  arts  by  which  Shevez  obtained 
his  promotion  were  not  very  honourable,  fo  we 
hear  of  no  good  that  he  did  afler  he  had  ob- 
tained it.  His  pride  engaged  him  in  a  violent 
conteil  with  Walter  Blackater,  the  firft  arch-r 
bifliop  of  Glafgow,  by  his  refufing  to  acknow- 
ledge him  in  that  charadler.  This  qonteft,  afler 
having  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  country  for 
fome  time,  was  at  length  compromifed.  Glaigtfw 
was  acknowledged  to  be  an  archbifliopric ;  the 
biflioprics  of  Galloway^  ^^£^^^9  and  the  Ifles, 

affigned 
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afBgned  for  itsprovince,  and  the  primacy  referved  Ceat.xv>^ 
to  St.  Andrew's.    Archbifliop  Shevez  died,  and 
VTBB  buried  at  St.  Andrew's,  A.  D.  1496.  ''* 

The  opinions  of  Wickliffwere  early  introduced 
into  Scotland,  and  in  fome  places  they  took  deep 
root  and  continued  long.     To  eradicate  thefe 
noxious  weeds,  (as  they  were  then  efteemed,) 
Archbifliop  Blackater  held  a  provincial  fynod  at 
Glaigow,  A.  D.  1494.,  at  which  the  King  and 
council  were  prefent.   Before  this  iynod,  George 
Campbell  of  Cefnock,  Adam  Read  of  Barlkin- 
ing,  John  Campbell  of  NeWmills,  Andrew  Shaw 
of  Polkemac,  Helen  Chambers,  Lady  Pokelly, 
Uabel  Chalmers,  Lady  Stairs,  with  about  twenty 
others  of  inferior  rank,  in  the  counties  of  Kyle 
and  Cunningham,  were  arraigned  for  herefy. 
The  herefles  of  which  thefe  perfons,  who  were 
commonly  called  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  were 
accufed,  were  the  fame  with  the  doctrines  of 
Wickliff,  and  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  all 
the  Proteftant  churches,  intermixed  with  a  few 
abfurd  opinions^  which  they  had  rafhly  adopted, 
or  which  were?  falfely  imputed  to  them  by  their 
enemies.    Adam  Read  made  a  bold  and  fpirited 
defence  for  himfelf  and  the  others  accufed,  which 
expofed  the  malice  and  ignorance  of  their  ac- 
cafers,  and  rendered  them  equally  odious  and 
ridiculous.  This,  however,  would  not  have  faved 
them,  if  the  King,  who  had  a  friendfhip  for  fome 
of  the  gentlemen,  had  not  interpofed,  and  put  a 
ftop  to  the  profecution  '^^    It  is  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  James  IV.  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  perfe- 

cution. 


1 
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CtotXvi.  ^tion,  mid  tlmt  not  fo  nmch  as  ooe  petCon  fiX& 

^  -v-"^  fered  for  his  religiotis  opinions  in  his  reign.  "^  . 

Arch-  Archtnfliop  Shevez  was  fiicceeded  in  the  fee  of 

JJ^^   St.  Andrew's  by  the  King's  brother,  Jatocs  Stew- 

divw'f:      art,  Duke  of  Rofs,  Marquis  Of  Ormond,  Earl  of 

Ardmannak,  Lord  of  Brechen  and  Nevers,  conri' 

fliendator  of  Dumfermline,  and  chancellor  of  the 

kingdom .    Of  this  high<.bom  prelate,  who  was 

loaded  with  ib  many  honours »  we  know  nothing, 

but  that  he  died  young,  A.  D.  1 503.    He  was  fuc- 

ceeded  in  his  archbifliopric  by  Alexander  Stew^- 

art,  the  King's  natural  fon,  a  boy  of  about  eight 

years  of  age.    Though  this  nomination  was  con-* 

trary  to  feveral  canons,  the  Pope,  for  political 

feafons,  confirmed  it ;  for  which  the  King  wrote 

him  a  letter  of  thanks,  full  of  the  warmed  ^zpl*e(^ 

fiont  of  gratitude ;  in  which,  among  many  other 

flattering  things,  he  fays,  <^  We  have  often  ient 

our  letters  to  you,  moft  blefied  father,  but 

never  in  vain.    It  was  one  ftrong  proof  of  your 

paternal  ^iSedlion  to  me,  that  foon  after  your 

**  exaltation  to  the  apoftlefhip,  you  lent  me  a  fuU 

^  remiffion  of  all  my  fins ;  which  was  the  more 

^*  valuable,  becaufe  the  falvation  of  the  foul  was 

'^  more  precious  than  all  other  thingsw    But  ta 

^^  that  ineftimable  favour  you  have  now  added  an- 

^^  other,  by  committing  the  clmrge  of  the  famous 

"  archbiihopricof  St.  Andrew's  to  my  fon,though 

**  he  is  but  a  child '^'."  This  was  certainly  in  tend*^ 

ed  for  a  compliment,  though  it  was  really  a  re* 

proach.     This  youthful  prelate,  the  pupil  and 

'*•  Ctlderwood's  Hift.  MSS,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
'^  Epiftolae  Regum  Scotorumi  roUi.  p.  $, 

favourite 
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hronnte  of  £ralmii39  f^^U  ^^1^  hisroyal  fatheryia  cUtxvK 
the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  in  the  eighteenth  '"  ~^^^ 
year  of  his  age. 

Robert  Blackater,  the  firft  archbifliop  of  Gla&  of  Ghf. 
gow,  died  as  he  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Je*  ^^^* 
ru&lem,  A.D.  i509.9andwa8fucceeded  in  that  fee 
by  James  Beaton,  of  theancientfamiiyof  theBea* 
tons  of  Balfour  in  Fife.  This  prelate  rofe  rapidly 
in  the  church,  was  deeply  engaged  in  all  ai&irs  of 
the  ftate,  and  ihared  in  the  good  and  bad  fortune 
of  the  parties  with  whom  he  was  conneded.'^ 

Another  prelate  flouriflied  in  this  and  the  pre-  BldMp  El- 
ceding  reign,  who  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  J^9fi"^ 
biftory,  on  account  of  his  talents,  his  virtues,  and 
his  fervices  and  benefadtions  to  his  country.  This 
wasWilliamElphingftonBifliop  of  Aberdeen^  He 
was  of  an  opulent  mercantile  family  in  Glaigo-w, 
and  one  of  the  firft  eleves  of  the  univerfity  of  that 
city. .  From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  after 
he  had  fludied  leveral  years,  he  read  leftures  on 
the  civil  and  canon  law  to  crowded  audiences  with 
great  applaufe.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try he  was  promoted  in  the  church,  and  employ- 
ed in.  feveral  embaffiea  both  by  James  III.  and 
James  IV.  j  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with 
ability  and  fuccefi.    His  firft  bilbopric  was  that 
of  Rofs,  from  whence  be  was  tranflated  to  Aber- 
deen.   In  this  city  he  founded  an  univerfity,  in 
which  he  built,  furnifhed,  and  endowed  the  firft 
college.    He  alio  built  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Dee'^^  Thefe  were  great,  expenfive^  and  ufeful 

n- 
***  Set  Biograph.  BriUn.  art.  James  Beattoi. 
'^'  SpoCtifwoody  p.ioj. 

works, 
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Cent.  XVI.  works  from  which  his  country,  derived  great  and 
^— nr— -"^  permanent  advantages.  He  lived  admired  and 
beloved  for  his  charity,  hofpitality,  public  fpirit, 
and  other  virtues,  to  a  very  advanced  age.  He 
was  fo  deeply  afFe6fced  with  the  deplorable  dilafter 
at  Flodden,  that  he  never  recovered  his  wonted 
cheerfulneis,  and  died  the  year  after,  A  .D.  1514. 
To  embalm  the  memory  of  great  and  good  men, 
the  benefactors  and  ornaments  of  their  country, 
is  the  moil  plealant  and  ufeful  province  of  the 
hiftorian. 
i^Sta&Aj  '^^^  popes  in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating, 
of  the  confidered  all  the  clergy  in  the  Chriftian  world 
^^^"  as  their  immediate  fubje6ls,  and  claimed  and  ex- 
ercifed  the  right  of  taxing  them  at  their  pleafure. 
At  this  the  clergy  fometimes  murmured  and  re* 
monflrated,  but  were  compelled  to  fubmit  and  ' 
pay  thefe  papal  taxes.  The  Pope  fent  a  legate, 
named  Bajomanus,  into  Sootland,  A.  D.  1512., 
who  held  a  fynod  of  the  clergy,  both  regular  and 
fecular,  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Edinburgh , 
and  demanded  an  annual  tax  of  two  (hillings  in 
the  pound  on  every  benefice  of  forty  pounds  a 
year  and  upwards.  To  this  demand  the  fynod 
confented,  but  with  much  reluctance ;  and  it  con-, 
tinued  to  be  levied  till  the  Reformation  by  the 
name  of  Bajomanus's  tax.  '^^ 

Competi-        BythegreatflaughterofthenobilityatFlodden, 

tion  for       many  of  the  principal  offices,  both  in  church  and 

ftate,  becanre  vacant,  and  the  furviving  clergy  and 

ndbles,  inftead  of  uniting  together  for  the  defence 

of  their  country^esgaged  in  the  moil  violent  com- 

'^  Lefly,  p.356; 

petitions 
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petitions  for  thefe  vacant  offices.  For  the  arch-  Ceiit.xvi. 
bifliopric  of  St.  Andrew's  three  powerful  compe- 
titors appeared ;  Gavin  Douglas^  uncle  to  the 
Earl  of  Angus,and  afterwards  Bifhopof  Dunkeld^ 
was  nominated  by  the  Queen  Regent,  and  fup** 
ported  by  the  DouglalTes,  who  put  him  in  pof*. 
feffiort  of  the  caftle  of  St.  Andrew's '^^  John  Hep- 
burn, Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  eledled  by  the 
convent,  and  fupported  by  the  Hepburns,  a  nu« 
inerous  and  powerful  clan.  By  his  office  of*  prior 
he  was  adminiftrator  of  the  fee,  and  coliedled 
the  rents  of  it  during  the  vacancy  ;  and  by  the 
affiftance  of*  the  clergy  and  people  he  expelled 
the  fervants  of  his  rival,  the  Bifliop  of  Dunkeld, 
and  got  pofleffion  of  the  caftle  of  St.  Andrew's, 
in  which  he  placed  a  garrifon.  The  third  com* 
petitor  was  Andrew  Foreman,  Bifhop  of  Moray 
in  Scotland,  Archbi(hop  of  Bourges  in  France, 
and  commendator  of  feveral  rich  abbies.  Fore« 
man  was  in  fuch  high  favour  with  King  JamesIV. 
Uiat  he  obtained  letters  from  him  under  the  privy 
feal,  permitting  him  to  folicit  the  Pope  for  any 
benefice  that  became  vacant  in  Scotland,  any 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding'^.  Of  this 
permiffion  he  now  availed  himfelf,  and  folicited 
lb  effeftually  at  the  court  of  Rome  that  the  Pope 
Leo  X.  promoted  him  to  the  vacant  archbifhop- 
ric,  and  to  all  the  abbies  the  late  Archbifhop 
liad  poffefled ;  and  alfo  appointed  him  Imlegatus 
a  latere  in  Scotland.  He  was  then  on  an  embaily 
at  the  court  of  France ;  but  as  foon  as  he  bad 
received  his  bulls  from  Rome  he  returned  toScot* 

■^  Lei!y,p.374- 

"^  EpiAobi  Regum  Scotorumt  toI.i.  p.iro. 

T^iiXiL  I  land 
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c«iit.xvi.  land  to  profecute  his  claims.  It  appears  from  an 
authenticletter  of  the  Queen  Regent  to  the  Pope^ 
that  (he  had  firft  nominated  that  excellent  pre* 
late  William  Elphingfton,  Bifliop  of  Aberdeen, 
to  the  archbiihopric,  and  that  he  had  confented 
to  accept  of  it  J  but  his  death  prevented  his  pro- 
motion '^\  In  another  letter  the  arrangement 
that  was  firft  intended  by  the  court  is  thus 
delineated :  ^*  That  William  Biihop  of  Aberdeen 
^^  ihould  be  tranflated  to  St.  Andrew's;  that 
'^  that  George  Abbot  of  Hblyrood-houfe  ihould 
**  be  bifliop  of  Aberdeen  j  Patrick  Abbot  of 
*^  Cambuikenneth  Ihould  be  abbot  of  Holyrood- 
^^  houfe ;  that  the  abbey  of  Cambuflcenneth 
^^  ihould  be  given  in  commendatn  to  Andrew 
Bifliop  of  Caithnefs  ;  the  abbey  of  Arbroath 
to  Gavin  Douglas;  Dumferrolin  to  James 
Hepburn  ;  Inchefieray  to  Alexander  Stewart; 
Glenluce  to  the  Biihop  of  Lifmore ;  and  Cold* 
ingham  to  David  Huroe'^/'  But  this  arrange- 
ment was  difconcerted  by  the  death  of  the 
Biihop  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  fubfequent  con- 
teit  for  the  primacy. 
Letters  to  TTie  Quccu  Regent  and  nobility  were  greatly 
the  Pope,  interefted  in  the  difpofal  of  thefe  benefices.  This 
appears  from  feveral  letters  wiitten  by  them  to 
the  Pope  and  Cardinal  with  uncommon  warmth. 
In  thefe  letters  they  put  the  Pppe  in  mind  «<  that 
feveral  of  his  predeceflbrs  had  granted  tliis 
privilege  to  the  Kings  of  Scotland  by  their 
<^  bulls ;  that  they  and  their  fuccefTors  would 
**  never  grant  any  vacant  prelacies  in  Scotland^ 

'^'  Eptftolsi  Rcgom  Scotorunh  vol.L  p.  xS4.        '*^^  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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**  till  they  had  waited  eight  months  for  the  royal  Ccnt.xvi. 

•*  nomination,  which  they  would  confirm.'*  They  ^^     '^""^ 

declare  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  "  that  they  would 

^  not  fuffer  their  infant  king  to  be  deprived  of 

•'  that  privilege.     They  fpeak  of  Bifliop  Fore- 

"  man  with  great  afperity,  as  an  upftart,  and 

**  enemy  to  his  king  and  country,  for  which  the 

"  parliament  had  juftly  deprived  him  of  all  his 

"  <^ces,  baniflied  him  the  kingdom,  and  would 

«  never  fuffer  him  to  return 'V     But  the  Pope 

paid  no  regard  to  all  this  warmth  and  threatening. 

If  the  learned,  virtuous,  and  amiable  Gavin  Accom- 
Douglas  was  ever  a  competitor  for  the  primacy,  =^o^**o"» 
as  our  hiftorians  affirm,  he  foon  quitted  the  field 
io  the  other  two  competitors.  When  Biihop 
Foreman  arrived  in  Scotland,  both  the  court  and 
the  country  were  fo  much  incenfed  againft  him, 
that  he  could  hardly  find  any  of  the  nobles  will- 
ing to  efpoufe  his  caufe  and  publiih  his  bulls. 
He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Foremans  of  Hutton 
in  the  Merfe,  who  had  long  been  partifans  of 
the  Humes.  He  applied  therefore  to  the  Lord> 
then  one  of  the  mod  powerful  noblemen  in  the 
kingdom,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  publifhed  his 
bulls  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh.  This  produced 
a  great  change  in  his  favour ;  and  many,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  a  high  veneration 
for  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  favoured  his  caufe. 
Things  were  in  this  flate,  when  John  Duke  of 
Albany  arrived  in  Scotland  in  June,  A.D.  1515. 
He  found  the  nation  divided  into  two  parties, 
and  fo  warmly  engaged,  that  he  dreaded  a  civib 
war.  To  prevent  this,  he  propofed  an  accommo- 

"^  EpiilolseJ^egum  Scoforuin>  vol.i.  p.aoc— 2XZ. 
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Ccat.xvi.  dation,  which  be  at  length  acconipliihed.  Bifliop 
Foreman^  who  was  very  rich,  and  fonder  of  power 
than  of  money,  made  great  facrifices  to  his  rival 
to  refign  hispretenfions  to  the  primacy.  He  re^ 
£gned  the  biihopric  of  Moray,  the  abbies  of 
Arbroath,  Drybrough,  and  Kilwinning,  which 
"were  divided  among  Hepburn's  friends :  he  al- 
lowed Hepburn  to  retain  all  the  rents  of  the 
archbiifaopric  which  he  had  coUefted,  and  gave 
him  apenfion,  it  is  fuid,  of  three  thoufand  crowns 
a  year'*^  To  himfelf  he  referved  only  the  arch- 
bifhopric  and  the  abbey  of  Durafermline.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  wrote  an  account  of  this  accom- 
modation to  the  Pope;  in  which  he  bellowed  the 
higheft  praifes  on  Archbifliop  Foreman,  for  the 
generous  facrifices  he  had  made  to  preferve  the 
peace  of  his  country,  and  earneftly  intreated  His 
Holinefs  to  make  him  a  cardinal,  which  Julius 
IL,  his  predeceflbr,  had  promifed  to  do,  in  a 
letter  to  James  IV.'^' 

The  encroachments  of  the  popes  of  thofe 
times  on  the  rights  both  of  private  and  of  royal 
patrons,  were  produ6tive  of  many  inconveni* 
encies  and  quarrels.  The  conteft  about  the 
archbifliopYic.  was  hardly  ended,  when  another 
of  the  fame  kind  commenced,  on  the  death  of 
George  Brown,  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  The  chap* 
ter  chofe  Andrew  Stewart,  fon  to  the  Earl  of 
Athole,  and  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  the  caftles, 
houfes,  and  lands  belonging  to  the  fee.  But 
Gavin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
was  appointed  bHhop  by  the  Pope.    Stewart, 

'*^  Epifbbe  Regum  Scotorura#  vol.  x,  p.  %ty.  ■**  Ibid. 
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fiipportedby  his  father^kept  poffeffiohof  the  lands  Cent.  xvi. 
and  caftles.  The  Regent  interpofed,  and  with 
much  difficulty  brought  about  an  accommodation^ 
Douglas  refigned  two  benefices  to  Stewart,  and 
obtained  the bifliopric  The  Dukeof  Albany  gave 
an  account  of  this  tranfa6tion  to  the  Pope,  by  a 
letter  dated  at  Edinburgh  September  8tb,  A.  D. 
1516.;  deflringhimto  ratify  the  contrail  of  agree- 
ment, to  prevent  all  doubts  of  its  validity  '^\  In 
all  thefe  contefls  the  papal  candidate  prevailed. 
Archbilhop  Foreman  enjoyed  the  high  ftation 
for  which  he  had  ftruggled  fo  hard  and  paid  fb 
dear,  only  about  feven  y^ars.  He  was  a  prelate 
who  pofiefled  very  uncommon  talents  for  and 
dexterity  in  bufinefs,  which  gained  him  a  high 
degree  of  favour  with  two  fucceflive  kings  of 
Scotland,  James  HI.  and  IV. ;  with  two  fucceC- 
five  popes,  Julius  11.  and  Leo  X. ;  and  with  that 
wife  prince,  Lewis  XII.  of  France ;  who  all  loaded 
him  with  benefices.  Julius  II.  gave  him  the 
following  chara£ter,  in  a  letter  to  James  IV. : 
"  Your  ambafiTador,  Andrew  Bifhop  of  Moray, 
<^  hath  a6ted,  and  dill  continues  to  a6t,  with  fo 
<<  much  fidelity,  prudence,  diligence,  and  dex- 
^  terity,  that  he  hath  given  me  the  higheft  iatif- 
^^fa&ion;  and  J  think  him  worthy  of  a  more 
^  eminent  ftation  in  the  church.  For  this  reafon, 
"  and  to  gratify  Your  Majefty,  I  have  requefted 
^  the  Pope  to  tnake  him  a  cardins^l  at  the  next 
<* nomination  of  cardinals'"."  The  death  of 
the  Pope  prevented  his  obtaining  that  dignity, 
like  his  royal  mafter  James  IV.  he  was  an 

"'  Epifiolie  Rfgum  Scctoronsy  vol.  i.  p.  %%%•        '^  Ibid.  p.  138. 
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Cent.xvi.  enemy  to  perfecution,  and  none  fuffered  for  relU 

^^     ^^"^^  gion  during  his  incumbency. 

Conteft.  Aimed  every  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  St.  An- 
drew's produced  a  conteft  between  the  courts  of 
Scotland  and  of  Rome.  The  kings  of  Scotland 
claimed  a  right  to  prefent  to  all  the  vacant  pre* 
lacies  in  their  dominions  within  eight  months^ 
and  that  the  popes  fhould  grant  to  their  pre- 
fen  tees  the  bulls  neceflary  to  their  inftalment. 
But  the  popes  frequently  filled  up  the  vacancies 
without  waiting  for  the  royal  prefentation.  This 
^as  a  direft  violation  of  the  privilege  of  pre- 
fenting  within  eight  months,  that  had  been 
granted  and  confirmed  to  the  kings  of  Scotland 
by  many  bulls.  But  the  popes  were  now  become 
fo  arbitrary,  that  they  broke  through  every 
barrier  that  limited  their  power.  On  this  occa- 
fion  two  competitors  for  the  primacy  took  the 
field :  James  Beaton  Archbifliop  of  Glasgow, 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  prefented  by  the 
Regent ;  and  Gavin  Douglas  Biihop  of  Dunkeld, 
who  folicited  and  expedled  the  papal  appoint- 
ment, by  the  great  influence  of  Henry  VIII.  at 
the  court  of  Rom^e.  To  counteradl  that  influ- 
ence great  eflrort,s  were  made.  A  letter  was  fent 
to  the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  Re- 
gent, and  the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom ; 
acquainting  him,  that  Gavin  Douglas  Bifliop  of 
Dunkeld  had  fled  to  their  enemy  the  King  <^ 
England ;  for  which  they  had  baniflied  him  by 
an  a£t  of  parliament,  and  earneftly  intreating 
His  Hotinefs  not  to  liften  to  any  application  that 
might  be  made  for  appointing  him  archbifhop  of 
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St  Andrew's  '^\     His  rivals  Beaton,  in  his  capa*  CentX?!* 
city  of  chancellor,  wrote  a  letter  in  the  name  of  --  ~^~  ~^ 
the  privy  council  to  Chrifliern  King  of  Den- 
mark; requefting  him  to  give  diredlions  to  his 
ambaflador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  oppofe  the 
elevation  of  the  Bifliop  of  Dunkeld  to  the  arch- 
bilhopric  of  St.  Andrew'sand  abbey  of  Dumferm- 
line  '^^     How  this  conteil  would  have  ended  is 
uncertain ;  if  both  competitors  had  lived  to  pro- 
fecute  their  claims*  But  it  was  terminated  by  the    ; 
death  of  the  Bifliop  of  Dunkeld :  and  Beaton 
was  tranflated  from  Glafgow  to  St.  Andrew^ 
A.  D.  1523.,  without  any  further  oppofition. 

Soon  after  this,  the  cruel  fpirit  of  perfecution,  p^ecv*' 
which  had  been  long  reilrained,  revived,  and  ****"• 
raged  with  no  little  violence.  The  firit  who  fell 
aiacrifice  to  this  infernal  fpirit,  was  Mr.  Patrick 
Hamilton,  a  youth  of  noble  birth,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  royal  family,  being  nephew  to  the 
Earl  of  Arran  by  his  father,  and  to  the  Duke 
of  Albany  by  his  mbther.  Having  early  difco- 
vered  a  tafte  for  learning,  the  abbey  of  Feme, 
and  fome  other  benefices,  were  given  him,^  to 
enable  him  to  profecute  his  (Indies.  With  this 
view  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Marpurg  in 
Germany,  where  he  converfed  with  Francis  Lam- 
bert, and  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  which  he  cordially  embraced,  and 
faaftened  home  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  tfaem  to  his  countrymen.  On  his  arrival  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  made  him  declaim  with  vehe- 
mence againil  the  corruptions  and  errors  of  the 

'^  Epitohi  Regam  SccKonun,  vol.  u  p.  328.        "'  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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CeotXVi.  church*  His  eloquence,  his  youth,  and  noble 
birth,  attra^ed  crowded  audiences,  who  heard 
him  with  admiration,  and  greedily  imbibed  his 
principles.  This  alarmed  the  fears,  and  inflamed 
the  rage  of  the  clergy.  Archbifhop  Beaton  in- 
vited him  toa friendly  conference  in  St.  Andrew's. 
At  his  arrival  there  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  friar  Campbell,  for  his  inftru6tion  and  con- 
verfion.  He  was  much  an  overmatch  for  his  in- 
ftrudlor,  whofe  real  obje6l  was  to  difcover  and  in- 
form  his  enemies  of  his  opinions.  When  this  was 
accomplifbed,  and  the  young  King  was  fent  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  St.  Dulhacks  in  Rois,  they  feized 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  bed  at  midnight,  and  carried 
him  to  the  caftle.  Next  forenoon,  February  28th, 
A.  D.  1527.^  he  was  brought  before  the  primate, 
the  Archbifiiop  of  Glafgow,  three  other  bifliops, 
many  abbots,  priors,  doctors,  lawyers,  profeflbrs 
of  the  univerfity,  and  a  prodigious  crowd  of  fpec- 
tators,  in  the  cathedral,  and  accufed  of  holding 
and  propagating  the  damnable  herefies  of  Martin 
Luther.  He  did  not  deny  the  chajge,  but  de- 
fended thedodlrines  he  had  taught  with  many  ar- 
guments, which  ferved  only  to  render  his  con- 
demnation more  certain.  He  was  accordingly 
condemned  as  an  obdinate  heretic,  delivered  to 
the  fecular  magiftrate, carried  from  the  bar  to  the 
ftake,  and  burnt  with  circumftances  of  peculiar 
cruelty.  Thus  periihed  this  learned,  virtuous,and 
noble  youth,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 
The  feverity  of  his  fufferings,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  bore  tbem,ei(cited  the  pity  and  ad- 
miration of  the  great  body  of  the  fpe^ators;  but 
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• 

bigotry  and  felf-intereft  had  fo  hardened  the  p*"*^^ 
hearts  of  many  of  the  clergy,  that  they  applaud-* 
ed  this  barbarous  deed  as  a  mod  meritorious 
difplay  of  Chriilian  zeal;  The  univerfity  of 
Louvain  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
St.  Andrew's  and  his  afleiTors,  in  which  they 
loaded  them  with  praifes  for  burning  (b  great  a 
heretic  J  and  exhorted  them  to  perfevere,  till 
they  had  extirpated  all  the  heretics  in  their 
country.'** 

Tantimi  religio  potuitjmdere  malorum. 
To  fuch  black  deeds  doth  fuperftition  prompt 

The  clergy  foon  found  that  they  had  no  reafbn 
to  boaft  of  the  good  policy,  or  good  effects,  of 
their  feverity.    The  propofitions  for  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  been  condemned  to  the  flames  be<* 
came  public,  awakened  curiofity,  and  were  exa-^ 
mined  by'many  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  by  the 
youth  at  the  univerfity,  and  even  by  the  monks 
in  their  cells,  who  had  never  heard  or  thought  of 
them  before.  The  general  refult  of  this  examina- 
tion was,  that  they  appeared  neither  fbabfurd,nor 
fo  pernicious,  as  to  merit  fo  fevere  a  punifhment, 
and  not  a  few  were  fully  convinced  oftheir  truths 
andcordially embraced  them.  Thisfbon  appeared 
even  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrew'js,  Friar  Alexander 
Seaton,  confefibr  to  the  King,  preached  feveral 
fermons  in  that  city  in  the  Lent  after  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's  execution.  In  thefe  fermons  he  infifted  only 
on  die  neceffity  of  repentance,  faith,  and  holinefi 
of  life,  withoutever  mentioning  purgatory,  pilgri- 
mages, miracles,  worihip  of  faints  andiikiages,the 
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Cent.  XVI.  ufual  fuhjefts  of  the  fermons  of  thofe  times.  He 
alfb  ufed  fome  expreffions  which  feemed  to  re- 
flect on  the  negligence  and  vices  of  the  clergy. 
The  uncommon  ftrain  of  thefe  fermons  railed  a 
fuipicion  that  he  inclined  to  herefy  ;  and  after  he 
had  left  the  city,  another  friar  was  fet  up  to  preach 
againft  his  doctrines.  When  he  heard  this  he  re- 
turned,  and  in  fome  other  fermons  confirmed  all 
he  had  advanced.  He  was  then  broughtbefore  the 
Archbifhop,  who  charged  him  with  having  iaid, 
that  biihops  ought  to  preach,  and  that  thofe  who 
did  not  preach  were  dumb  dogs.  <<  Your  infor- 
^  mers,  My  Lord,  (faid  Seaton)  muft  have  been 
*•  very  ignorant  perfbns,  who  could  not  diftin- 
**  guifh  between  the  apoftle  Paul, and  the  prophet 
**  Ifkiah,  and  friar  Seaton.  I  faid,  indeed,  that 
*•  Paul  exhorted  biHiopstopreach,  and  that  Ifaiah 
**  called  thofe  who  did  i^ot  preach,  dumb  dogs. 
**  But  ofmyfelf,  I  faid  nothing.  If  that  is  herefy, 
••  Paul  and  Ifaiah  are  the  heretics.**  The  primate 
was  nettled  at  this  fmart  reply ;  but  he  concealed 
his  refentment  till  he  alienated  the  King  from  his 
confeflbr,  which  was  not  a  difficult  tafk.  That 
young  prince  had  been  debauched  by  thofe  who 
had  the  charge  of  his  education,  and  unhappily 
indulged  himfelf  in  vague  amours;  for  which  his 
confeflfor  had  reproved  him  fharply.  Father  »Sea. 
ton  obferving  a  change  in  the  King's  manner  of 
receiving  him,  took  the  alarm,  and  made  his  e& 
cape  to  Berwick.  From  thence  he  wrote  a  long 
expoftulatory  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  he 
offered  to  return  and  vindicate  his  dodtrines,  if 
he   might  have  a  fair  trial  before   impartial 

judges. 
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judges.  Having  received  an  anfwer  to  this  letter,  Cent.xvi. 
be  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  found  an  afy-  ^— v--' 
lom  in  the  fan^ily  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.*" 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  flight  of 
friar  Seaton,  did  not  deter  others  from  adopting 
theiropinions^^andexpofingthemfelvestotheiame 
dangers  and  fufferings:  on  the  contrary,  it  fo 
much  increaled  the  number  and  boldnefs  of  their 
followers,  that  the  church  hiftory  of  Scotland  in . 
the  remainder  of  this  reign  confifts  of  little  elfe 
but  the  trials  and  burnings. of  heretics.  To  give  a 
minute  detail  of  all  thofe  fcenes  of  horror,  would 
be  very  painful  to  the  writer,  and  couldnot  be  very 
pleafant  to  the  reader.  It  may  be  fufficient  there- 
fore to  fay,  that  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  were  committed  to  the  flames  for  lierefy; 
that  many  others,  eminent  for  their  virtue  and 
learning,  abandoned  their  country  to  avoid  the 
iame  fate ;  and  that  not  a  few  wounded  their 
confciences  by  recanting  their  opinions,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  lives. '^' 

James  Beaton,  Archbiljiopof  St.  Andrew*s,had  Cardiiiai 
paid  great  attention  to  the  education  and  promo- 
tion of  his  nephew  David  Beaton.  Befides  feveral 
benefices  which  he  procured  for  him  while  he  was 
ftill  a  young  man,  he  refigned  the  rich  abbey  of 
Aberbrothock  in  his  favour;  and  the  Pope,  at  the 
requifition  of  the  King,  confirmed  the  tranfac- 
tion'^^  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany  during  his  regency,  and  afterwards  a 
greater  favourite  of  the  young  King,  who  ap- 

'*'  Spottifwoodey  p.  65.  '"•  Ibid.     Knox,  p.x6,&c. 

^  Bpiftolse  Regvm  Scocoranif  p.339. 
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Cent3cvi.  pointed  him  lord  privy  feal  A.  D.  1548.,  from 
which  time  he  was  his  chief  confident  and  prime 
miniiten  He  wasfent  uponfeveralembafliisstotke 
court  of  France,  where  he  negotiated  both  the 
King's  marriages,  and  ingratiated  himfelf  fo  much 
with  Francis,  that  he  granted  him  fome  fingular 
favours,  and  among  others  the  rich  bilhopric  of 
Merepoix.  His  uncle  becoming  infirm  in  his  old 
age,heappointedhimhisco*adjutor,and  devolved 
upon  him  all  his  power ;  the  Pope  created  him  a 
cardinal  December  20th,  A*D.i539.  The  old 
Archbifhop  died  A.D.  1539*,  and  difpofed  of  all 
his  benefices  by  his  teftament,  and  particularly 
of  his  archbifliopric,  to  his  nephew  and  co- 
adjutor. This  deftination  in  other  circumftances 
would  have  been  difregarded ;  but  being  per- 
feSly  agreeable  both  to  the  King  and  the  Pope, 
was  confirmed '••.  Such  was  the  rife  of  this  afpiring 
prelate  to  a  power  almoft  unlimited)  which  he 
employed  to  the  moil  pernicious  purpofes. 
Perfccu.         The  Pope  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  younger 

'^  Beaton  fbme  time  before  this,  as  a  proper  in- 

ilrument  to  crufli  all  heretics  and  herefies  in 
Scotland,  and  with  that  view  had  favoured  his 
promotion.  A  more  proper  infi;rument  could 
not  have  been  chofen  for  fuch  a  work.  His 
uncle,  the  late  primate,  had  been  a  cruel  per- 
fecutor }  but  it  was  fufpeaed  that  he  felt  fome 
Iktle  reluctance  to  that  horrid  bufineis.  But 
the  Cardinal  was  liable  to  no  fuch  weaknefs^ 
Hewas  acool,  deliberate,  unrelenting  tyrant,  who 
took  a  pride  and  pleafure  in  the  moft  atrocious  * 

'^  See  Kognplu  Biitaa.  art.  D.  Bettoa. 
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ftfts  of  cruelty.  To  render  him  ftill  more  formU  Ceatxvi. 
dable.  Pope  Paul  III.  appointed  him  his  legatus 
a  latere  in  Scotland.  Being  now  armed  with  ail 
the  powers  he  was  capable  of  receivings  he  made 
hafte  to  apply  them  to  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  were  defigned ;  and  he  refolved  to  do  this 
in  a  way  that  would  ilrike  thofe  who  knew  they 
were  fufpe6ted  or  obnoxious  with  the  greateft 
terror.  In  May,  A.  D.  1450.,  he  went  from 
Edinburgh  to  St.  Andrew's  with  a  more  numer« 
ous  and  fplendid  retinue  than  any  former  pri- 
mate, attended  by  the  Archbiihop  of  Gia%ow, 
by  five  other  bilhops,  by  feveral  abbots,  priors^ 
and  principal  clergymen ;  by  the  Earls  <if  Arran^ 
Huntley,  Marihal,  and  Montrofe ;  and  by  many 
other  lords  and  gentlemen.  To  all  the  great 
men  of  the  clergy  and  laity  afiembled  in  the 
cathedral  May  a  8  th,  the  Cardinal  delivered  an 
oration,  in  which  he  complained  of  th^e  great 
increafe  of  herely  in  all  parts. of  the  kingdomi^ 
and  even  in  the  King's  court ;  reprefented  the 
fatal  confequences  with  which  this  would  be  at- 
tended, and  the  neceffity  of  inflidting  the  feve- 
reft  punilhments  on  all  who  were  found  guilty 
of  that  greateft  of  all  crimes.  *'* 

The  Cardinal  having  thuspubliihed  his  fcheme 
for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  by  burning  all  here- 
tics, immediately  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion.  In  the  fame  aflembly.  Sir  John  Borthwick 
was  accufed  of  entertaining  and  propagating  fe- 
veral heretical  opinions,  and  difperfing  heretical 
books.    The  heretical  opinions  of  which  he  was 

f  Biidian*  1ib»  xir.    Sponifwopde»  p.69. 
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Ctat.xvi.  accufed,  were  the  fame  with  thofe  that  were 
^  '  "^  profefled  by  the  other  reformers  of  thofe 
times,  which  are  well  known,  and  need  not  be 
here  enumerated.  Among  the  heretical  books, 
for  the  di(|>erfing  of  which  he  was  accufed,  the 
New  Teftament  in  Englifli  was  the  firft.  Sir  John, 
who  was  commonly  called  Captain  Borthwick, 
had  concealed  himfelf  fo  carefully,  that  his  ene- 
mies could  not  difcover  the  place  of  his  retreat ; 
and  has  he  did  not  appear  in  court  to  anfwer  to  the 
accufation  brought  againft  him,  he  was  declared 
an  obftinate  heretic,  and  fentenced  to  be  burnt 
as  foon  as  he  could  be  apprehended;  and  all 
perfbns  were  prohibited  to  entertain  him,  under 
tlie  pain  of  excommunication.  He  was  burnt 
in  effigy  in  St.  Andrew's  the  fame  day,  and  in 
Edinburgh  about  a  week  after.  Thinking  him- 
felf no  longer  fafe  in  Scotland,  he  made  his 
efcape  into  England,  where  he  publiihed  a  dc« 
fence  of  the  doArines  for  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned, in  which  he  expofed  the  cruelty  and 
other  vices  of  the  Cardinal  and  clergy  of  Scot- 
land with  great  freedom  '^*.  He  was  well  received 
by  Henry  VHL,  and  employed  his  negotiations 
with  the  proteftant  princes  of  Germany, 
pean  The  Cardinal  was  more  fuccefsfui  in  his  next 

F«^  attempt  to  burnt  heretics.  Dean  Thomas  For- 
reft,  canon  of  St.  Columbs^  and  vicar  of  Dollar, 
preached  every  Sunday  on  the  epiftic  or  gofpel  of 
the  day ;  for  which  and  fome  other  fingnlarities, 
he  was  accufed  of  herefy  to  his  ordinary  George 
Crichton,  Biihop  of  Dunkeld.  The  Bifhop,  when 

'•'  Fox,  p.  1 147,  Ac. 
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the  Dean  appeared  before  him,  addreffed  him  in  Cent Jcvr. 
this  manner :  *^  My  joy  Dean  Thomas,  I  am  in- 
^^  fbrmed  that  you  preach  the  epiille  and  gofpel 
**  every  Sunday  to  your  pariihioners,  and  that 
^  you  do  not  take  the  bed  cow  and  the  beft  cloth 
"  from  them,  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  other 
•*  churchmen ;  and  therefore,  my  joy  Dean  Tho- 
**  mas,  I  would  you  to  take  your  cow  and  your 
*^  cloth  as  other  churchmen  do.    It  is  too  much 
"  to  preach  every  Sunday ;  ^r  in  lb  doing  you 
'*  maymakethepeople  think  that  we  ihould  preach 
*^  likewifb :  it  is  enough  for  you,  when  you  find 
**  any  good  epiftle,  or  good  gofpel,  that  fetteth 
*^  forth  the  libertiesof  holy  church,  topreachthat, 
^  and  let  the  reft  alone."    To  this  fage  admoni- 
tionof  hisbifhop,  Dean  Thomas  made  this anfwer: 
*<  I  think,  My  Lord,  that  none  of  my  pariiliioners 
'^  will  complain  that  I  do  not  take  the  cow  and 
**  the  cloth ;  but  I  know  that  they  will  gladly 
^^  give  me  any  thing  that  they  have ;  and  they 
*^  know  that  I  will  gladly  give  them  any  thing 
*^  that  I  have.    There  is  no  difcord  amongil  us. 
*^  Your  Lordfliip  fayeth,  it  is  too  much  to  preach  . 
<(  every  Sunday:  I  think  it  is  too  little;  and  I  wifli 
"  that  Your  Lordfliip  did  the  like."  "  Nay,  nay, 
"  Dean  Thomas,  (faid  tlie  Bifliop,)  we  were  not 
"  ordained  topreach."  *^  YourLordfliip  (faid  th^ 
"  Dean)  directs  me,  when  I  meet  with  a  good 
^  epiftie,  or  a  good  gofpel,  to  preach  upon  it.   I 
^  have  read  both  the  Old  and  New  Teftament, 
^^  and  I  have  never  met  with  a  bad  epiftie,  or  a 
'*  bad  gofpel :  but  if  Your  Lordihip  will  ihew  me 
^  which  are  the  good  and  which  are  the  bad  I 

«  will 
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^^  will  preach  on  the  good,  and  let  the  bad 
«'  alone/*  "  I  thatok  my  God,  (&id  the  BifliopO 
**  I  know  nothing  of  either  the  Old  or  New  Tef« 
^^  tainent ;  therefore,  Dean  Thomas,  I  will  know 
"  nothing  but  my  portafs  and  my  pontifical.  Go 
««  away,  and  lay  afide  all  thefe  fantaGes,  or  you 
^<  will  repent  it  when  too  late/'  Dean  Thomaa 
did  not  take  the  advice  of  his  bifliop,  but  con« 
tinned  to  preach  every  Sunday.  He  was  ibon 
after  brought  before  the  Cardinal,  together  with 
two  friars,  Duncan  Simpfon  a  prieil,  and  Robert 
Fofter  a  gentleman,  in  Stirling.  They  were  all 
condemned  as  obftinate  heretics,  and  burnt  on 
the  cafUe-hill  of  Edinburgh.  *'' 

All  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  horrors  that 
were  intended.  A  lift  of  three  hundred  and  fixty 
perfons,  who  were  to  be  tried  for  hereiy,  was 
found  in  the  King^s  pocket  after  his  deaths  In  this 
lift  were  the  names  of  about  one  hundred  noble* 
men  and  gentlemen  of  fortune;  and  at  the  head  of 
them,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  prefumptive  heir  to  the 
crown.  But  the  troubles  in  which  the  kingdom 
was  involved  in  the  two  laft  years  of  James  V. 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  execrable  fcheme, 
by  which  the  clergy  propofed  to  fecure  their  own 
power  and  pofleffions,  and  enrich  the  crown,  at 
the  expence  of  fo  much  innocent  blotfd.  '^^ 

Cardinal  Beaton  bad  gained  fo  great  an  afcend* 
ant  over  the  mind  of  James  V.  that  he  devolved 
upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  all  the  affairs 
both  in  church  and  ftate.  This  we  learn  from  the 
Cardinal  himfelf  in  his  letters  to  the  Pope,  and  his^ 

'•'  Foxt  p.ir53.  '*»  Sadler**  Letten,  p.xoi. 
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Other  friends  at  Rome,  in  which  he  acquaints  Cent.  XVI. 
them,  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  bufinefs ; 
that  the  King  bad  laid  the  whole  weight  of  his 
government  upon  him  alone,  and  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  depart  from  court  one  moment  **^ 
Thefe  letters  were  dated  May  4th,  A.  D.  1540. 
Great  efforts  were  made  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
weaken  the  attachment  of  the  infatuated  prince 
to  his  dangerous  favourite  *^,  but  without  etfe6l. 
We  may,  therefore,  without  helitation,  afcf  ibe  all 
the  calamities  that  befell  the  King  and  kingdom 
of  Scotland  in  the  laft  years  of  this  reign,  to  the 
pernicious  councils  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  The 
objefts  of  thefe  councils  were  —  to  keep.  King 
James  at  a  diftance  from,  and  at  variance  with, 
his  uncle  the  King  of  England,  who  courted  his 
firiendfliip  with  great  earneftnefs ;  to  extinguifh 
that  fpirit  of  reformation  that  had  fpread  from 
England  into  Scotland ;  and  to  preferve  himfelf 
and  the  reft  of  the  clergy  from  being  deprived 
of  their  honours,  their  power,  and  their  pofTef^ 
fions.  In  purfuing  thefe  objefts,  he  involved 
the  nation  in  a  war  with  Englancl ;  the  events  of 
which  proved  fo  difaftrous,  that  they  deprived 
the  unhappy  mi%uided  King,  firft  of  his  reafon, 
and  foon  after  of  his  life. 

All  thefe  difafters  did  not  difcourage  this  bold 
and  hardened  politician.  He  attended  the  prince 
whom  he  had  ruined,'  and  didtated  a  will  for  him 
in  his  laft  moments,  when  h6  was  incapable  of 
doing  any  deed  that  required  the  ufe  of  reafon. 

^  Epillolae  R^gum  Scotommt  loL  U*  p.  6^ 
"^  See  SadWt  Letters. 
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Ctm.zn.  By  that  will  a  council  of  regeocyiK^ar  appointed, 
conlifting  of  liimfelf,  the  Earls  of  Arratia^  Argyle, 
and  Huntley.  He  brought  this  will  from  Faulk- 
lat)d  to  Edinburgh ^  where  he  fxroclaimed  it  at 
the  inarket*crofs,  and  imnsediately  took  the 
reifi9  of  governoient  into  his  hands,  '^^ 

T{i^  Cardinal  did  not  long  retain  his  ill-gotteti 
power.  A  convention  roet  December  98th, 
A.  Dm  542. 9  only  eight  days  after  the  King's 
death.  In  this  convention  no  regard  was  paid  to 
^he  preteqded  will,  as  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  fabricated  was  not  unknown.  ThaCardinal, 
irritated  at  this,  made  a  mod  violent  declamation 
agaipfi  appointing  any  fingle  perfon,  and  parti<r 
cularly  aqy  of  tb^  name  of  Hamilton,  regent.  Iq 
this  oration  he  gave  the  Hamiltons  all  the  appro* 
lirious  names  that  language  iurnifhed.  .  The  Carl 
of  Arran,  who  was  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown 
after  the  infant  Queen  and  her  iffue,  ftood  up 
and  faid :  ^'  My  lords,  call  me  what  names  you 
^  pleafe,but  deny  me  not  myr^ht  to  the  regency^ 
^<  Whatever  faults  any  of  my  name  may  have  com- 
*<  mitted,  none  of  you  can  fay  I  have  done  him 
any  injury.  Neither  am  I  minded  to  flatter 
any  of  my  friends  in  their  evil  doing  j  but  by 
*'  God's  grace  (hall  be  as  forward  to  correct  their 
enormities,  as  any  within  the  realm  can  rea* 
fona,bly  require  me.  Therefore  yet  again,  my 
^'  lords,  ill  God's  name  I  crave,  that  ye  do  om 
"  no  wrong,  nor  defraud  me  of  my  juft  title, 
•*  before  you  have  experience  of  my  govera^ 
^•ment."    The  whole  affembly,  the  Cardinal 

'*T  EucJuin.  lib.  XT. 
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and  a  few  of  the  clei?gy  excepted,  cried  dut,  that  Cent.xvi. 
the  Earl  of  Arran's  claim  was  mod  juft,  and  could  ~  ^^   -' 
not  be  diQ>uted.     He  was  accordingly  appointed 
]^ardian  to  the  Queen,  and  governor  of  the 
feingdom,  ai^d  invefled  with  all  the  powers,  prero- 
gatives, and  poiTeflion^  of  the  crown  **'.    In  a 
letter  to  the  Pope,  dated  at  Edinburgh  May  1 4th, 
A.D.  1543.,  the  Eariof  Arran  informed  HisHoli*- 
nefs,  that  by  his  proximity  of  blood,  and  the  law 
of  nature,  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  regency,  as- 
well  as  by  the  affent  of  the  people  of  Scotland**'*' 
He  was  at  the  fame  time  declared  to  be  the  fecond 
perfon  in  the  kingdom,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  after  the  infant  Queen  and  her  iflue. 

The  Earl  of  Arran  was  very  unfit  for  the  ftatioti'Two  par* 
to  which  he  was  raifed,  and  the  difficult  part  he  ^^ 
had  to  a6i.  Scotland  Was  at  this  time  divided 
into  two  parties,  which  might  be  called  the  French 
and  the  Englifli  parties.  The  firft  of  thefe  con- 
filled  of  all  the  clergy,  and  fuch  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  commons  as  adhered  to  France  and 
Rome,  and  were  enemies  to  the  Reformation  and 
to  England.  This  party  had  the  ancient  preju- 
dices of  the  nation  in  their  favour,  and  Cardinal 
Beaton  at  their  head,  than  whom  they  could  not 
bavehad  a  more  able  and  artful  leader.  The 
other  party  confifted  of  all  the  nobles,  gentlemen, 
and  common  people,  who  wiihed  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church,  and  an  ifitimate  union  with 
£ngland  by  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  to 
the  Prince  of  Wa}es.    This  party  gained  a  great 

■*•  Knoxf  p«  36. 
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CeouXVL  acceffion  of  ftrength  by  the  return  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  and  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas, 
if^ho  bad  long  been  exiles ;  and  of  the  Earls  of 
Glencairn  and  Caifilis ;  the  Lords  Maxwell,  So- 
mervllle^  and  Fleming ;  with  feveral  gentlemen, 
l¥ho  had  been  prifoners  in  England.  All  thefe, 
gained  by  Henry,  were  fent  into  Scotland  to 
promote  his  views.  This  party  alfo  derived  great 
advantages  from  the  vicinity,  power,  and  wealth 
of  England,  and  the  extreme  eagernefs  of  Henry 
to  accompliih  the  marriage.  But  the  mod  pow* 
erful  party,  without  a  proper  head,  is  a  rope  of 
fand.  The  Regent  Arran  was  at  the  head  of  this 
party,  and  by  his  weak  unfteady  condu£t  rained 
his  party,  brought  di%race  upon  himfelf,  and 
many,  great  calamities  on  his  country.  ^^"^ 

The  imprifonment  of  the  Cardinal,  the  arts  by 
which  he  recovered  his  liberty,  brought-  over  the 
governor  to  his  party,  attained  as  great  a  degree 
of  power  as  he  had  ever  pbiTejOTed,  and  defeated 
all  the  fchemes  of  Henry  VIIL,  have  been 
already  related  '^\  We  fliall  now  therefore  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  events  which  have  an 
immediate  relation  to  religion. 

Asfoon  &s  the  Cfardinal  had  recovered  his  former 
power,  he  difcovered  that  his  pride,  ambition,  and 
cruelty  were  not  iix  the  leaft  diminifhed.  Th$ 
great  feal  was  taken  from  the  Archbifhop  of  GlaC' 
gow,  and  delivered  in  full  parliament  December 
15th,; A.D.  1 543.,  to  the  Cardinal  ''\    The  iam« 

'^  See  Sadler's  Letters. 

**'  See  ck.  i.  fed.  a.  towanb  the  wa4> 

•»' RegiftPail.  f.iaj. 
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day  the  governor,  who  had  abandoned  his  prin-  Cent.xvr. 
Cfples  as  well  as' his  party,  and  was  entirely  under  ^— ""v— ' 
the  direction  of  the  Cardinal,  complained  in  par. 
liament  of  the  great  increafe  of  herefy  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  when  an  adt  was  made  for  its 
extirpation,  commanding  all  bifhops  and  their 
officials  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  all  who ' 
were  fofpeffced  of  herefy,  and  promifing  them  the 
fopport  and  feciilar  arm  in  that  pious  work.  *'* 

This  BiGt  was  not  Ibffered  to  lie  long  dormant.  Perfectt- 
In  January,  A.  D.  1 544.,  the  Cardinal  vifited  tion. 
fome  parts  of  his  province  in  great  date  accom- 
panied by  the  governor,  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
juftice-general,'  three  bilhdps  and  feveral  other 
lords  and  gentlemen.  Many  perfons  fufpedted 
of  herefy  had  been  imprifoned  in  Perth,  and 
were  now  tried  and  found  guilty.  iSome  of  them 
were  batiiflied,  five  men  were  hanged,  and  one 
woman  was  drowned^^\  Thefe  five  men  and 
the  woman  were  refpeftable  burgefles  of  Perth, 
and  much  beloved  by  their  neighbours,  who 
eameftly  interceded  with  the  governor  and  Car- 
dinal to  fpare  their  lives.  The  governor,  it  is 
fluid,  would  willingly  have  graj|ited  the  requeft ; 
but  the  Cardinal,  who  ruled  all,  was  inflexible. 
This  intferceffion,  however,  was  probably  the 
caufe  that  they  were  not  committed  to  the 
flames,  the  ufual  punifliment  of  heretics. 

The  governor  and  Cardinal  were  prevented 
from  proceeding  in  their  progrefs  for  the  extir- 
pation of  herefy,  by  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
great  preparations  that  were  making  in  England  | 

'^  RegUt  Pail.  1 1» J. .  '  ?'«  CaldcrwoodV  MSS.  Hift. 
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CeQt.xvL  fbr  a  forjnidable  invafion  of  Scotland  in  the 
fpting.  That  invafion  took  place  in  the  be- 
giniog  of  May  this  year  1544.,  and  was  moSt 
ruinous  to  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and'  the 
country  between  that  and  Berwick.  The  war 
between  the  two  nations  being  thus  kindled,  it 
continued  to  rage  with  great  violence  all  this 
and  a  great  part  of  the  next  year ;  during  which 
time  the  preachers  and  profeffors  of  the  new 
learning  met  with  little  or  no  moleftation,  and 
the  number  of  both  greatly  increafed. 

The  firil  preachers  of  the  dodrines  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  two  or  three  excepted, 
were  more  eminent  for  their  zeal  a,nd  piety,  than 
for  their  learning.     But  one  no  lefs  fincere  and 
pious  than  hispredeceflbrs^but  mqrediilinguiflied 
for  his  abilities  and  learning,  made  bis  appearance 
in  this  interval.  This  was  the  fistmous  Mr.  George 
Wilhart,  a  fon  of  the  family  of  Fitarrow  in  the 
Meras.    Having  pafled  through  a  courfe  of  edu- 
cation  in  his  native  country,  he  fludied  fome  time 
at  Cambridge,  and  vifited  feveral  countries  on  the 
continent  for  his  furthei:  improvement.  When  he 
wap  in  Germany,  1^  became  acquainted  with  the 
dpfilrines  of  th^  reformed,  which  he  ftudiedmod 
carefully,  and  embraced  moft  cordially.  He  then  - 
refolved  to  return  home,  to  communical*  to  his 
countrymen  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained. 
Baffing  tlirough  England,  he  arrived  in  Scotland 
A.  D*  1 544.  J  and  having  vifited  his  family  he  im- 
mediately began  topreach  with  the  moft  un  daunted 
boldnefe  againft  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and 
the  vices  of  the  clergy.    Hft  met  with  a  moft 

i^  favour^ 
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favourable  reception  wherever  he  appeared,  par«  CeatXVL 
ticiilarly  in  Dundee,  where  he  refided  a  confider* 
able  time,  and  preached  in  the  principal  chtn'ch 
to  crowded  audiences,  till  he  was  prohibited  by 
the  magiftrates,  at  the  command  of  the  Cardinal. 
He  then  vifited  Montrofe,  Perth,  and  feveral 
other  towns  in  thofe  parts,  preaching  every  where 
to  admiring  multitudes,  who  were  equally  charm- ' 
ed  with  die  novelty  of  his  dodlrine,  and  manner 
of  preaching.   Being  invited  into  the  weft,  where 
the  Reformation  had  made  the  greateft  progreis, ' 
he  preached  at  tlie  market  crofi  in  the  town  of 
Ayr,  to  a  prodigious  crowd  of  people,  while  the 
Archbtihop  of  Glafgow  preached  in  the^  church- 
to  a  few  old  women.    In  a  word,  the  ftrength  of 
hia  arguinents  convinced  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  while  thofe  who  were 
not  capable  of  judging  of  his  arguments,  were 
greatly  affe&ed  by  the  eloquence,  warmth,  and 
fervour  of  his  difcourfes.     His  converts  were' 
idmoft  innumerable ;  and  among  thefe  were  not 
a  few  of  the  nobility  and  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  kingdom.  ''^ 

The  Cardinal,  and  the  clergy  in  general,  were 
greatly  incenfed  againft^this  bold  and  dangerous 
adverfiury ;  and  a  refolution  was  formed  to  put  an 
end  to  his  attacks  upon  the  church,  by  tjafcing 
away  his  life  by  fome  means  or  other.  Two  at- 
tempts were  made  to  cut  him  off  by  affaffination ; 
but  he  defeated  the  firft  by  his  courage,  and  the 
fecond  by  his  caution.    On  the  firft  of  thelb 

*»  Knox,  p.  4S, te.    £dit.z644*    Spottifwoodej  p. 76, &c.  Bm- 
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Ceot.  xvi«  attempts  he  behaved  in  fuch  a  noble  and  geoe^ 
rous  manner  as  fiiQuld  have  foflened  the  hearts 
of  his  enemies,  if  that  had  been  poffible*  A  friar 
named  Weighton,  who  had  undertaken  to  kill 
hjm  when  he  was  in  Dundee,  knowing  that  it  was 
his  cuftom  to  remain  in  the  pulpit  after  fermoa 
till  the  church  was  empty,  fkuiked  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flairs  with  a  dagger  in  his  right  hamd  under 
his  gown,  Mr.  Wifliart,  (who  was  remarkably 
quick^fightedO  as  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit, 
obferving  the  friar's  countenance^  and  his  hand 
with  fomethiog  in  it  under  his  gown,  fuQ>e£fced 
his  defign,  Iprung  forward^  feized  bia  hand,  and 
wrenched  the  dagger  from  him.  At  the  noiie 
which  this  fcuffle  occafioned,  a  crowd  of  people 
rulhed  into  the  church,  and  would  have  torn 
the  friar  in  pieces ;  but  Mr.  Wifhart  clidped  him 
in  his  arqiis^  and  declared  that  none  fhould  touch 
him  .but  through  his  body.  ><  He  hath  done  me 
<«  np.hurt,  (f^id  he,)  my  friends;  he  hath  done  me 
^*  much  good ;  he  hath  taught  me  what  I  have  to 
^^  fq^r,  and  put  me  upon  my  guard.''  With  th^ 
and  other  fpeeches  he  appeafed  the  people,  and 
fent  hotne  the  aflaffin  in*  Iafety''^  If  he  difco- 
vered  much  courage  and  prefence  of  mind  on 
this  occafion,  he  difcovered  no  lels  caution  and 
fagacity  on  the  next.  When  he  was  at  Monteofe, 
a  meflenger  came  to  him  with  a  letter  from  the 
laird  of  Kineer,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  been 
fuddenly  taken  ill-,  and  earneflly  intreating  him  to 
come  to  him  without  delay.  He  immediately  fet 
out,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  friends ;  but 

»7«  KnoX)  p.  50. 
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vhen  they  were  about  biaif  a  mile  from  the  totro,  Ccitt.xvL 

be  iloiqped,  iaying,  •<  I  fui|ie£t  there  is  treaibn  ^-  ^~  ^ 

*<  in  this  matter,     Qo  you  (faid  he  to  one  of  his 

"  friends)  up  yonder,  and  tell  me  what  you  oh* 

^  ferve/'    He  came  back  and  told  him,  that  he 

bad  feen  a  company  of  fpearmen  lyiug  in  ambuih ' 

near  the  road.  They  then  returned  to  the  toM^o, 

and  on  the  way  he  faid  to  his  friends :  '^  I  know 

^  I  ihall  on^  day  fall  by  the  hands  of  that  blood- 

^<  thirfty  man  (meaning  the  Cardinal) ;  but  I 

^*  tnift  it  (hall  not  be  in  this  manner*"''' 

Thefe  two  plots  having  mifcarridd,  and  Mr.  Synod. 
Wilhart  ^U  c(mtinuing  to  preach  with  his  ufual 
boldneis  and  fuccefs,  the  CardinaMummon^d  a 
fynod  of  the  clergy,  to  meet  January  nth,  A.D.  * 

1546.,  in  the  blackfiiars  church  Edinburgh,  to 
confider  what  was  proper  to  be  done  to  put  a 
ftop  to  the  progrefe  of  hereiy,  and  to  that  torrent 
of  defeAion  from  the  church  that  threatenedher 
ruin.  Some  propofals  were  made  for  reforming 
the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  obliging  them  to  be 
more  diligent  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  particu- 
larly in  preaching ;  but  nothing  was  detei'mined* . 

When  the  Cardinal  was  thus  employed,  he  re«  Mt.  Wi- 
ceived  information  that  the  great  enemy  of  the  ^^?\ 
church,  Mr.  George  Wifhart,  was  in  the  houfe 
of  Ormiflon,  only  about  eight  miles  from  £din« 
burgh.  He  did  not  negledb  this  information,  but 
immediately  applied  to  the  governor,  and  With 
feme  difficulty,  it  is  faid,  procured  a;  fufficient 
force>  with  which  be  fet  out  in  the  night,  and 
arrived  at  Elphinflon,  about  a  mile  from  Ormif* 

'  ton. 
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Cent.  XVI,  ton.    Here  thb  CarctiBa}  tiaihed,  and  fent  tire 
^^^'^^  Eairl  of  Botbwell  whh  a  party  of  armed  mtn  to 
Ormiftoii  to  feize  Mr.  Wifbart.     Hafting  far- 
rounded  tbe  houfe  that  ttone  might  efcape^  they 
awaked  the  family^  and  demanded  admittance. 
This  Mr*  (Joekbnrn,  the  owner  of  the  houfe,  at 
firft  refofed ;  but  finding  it  in  vain  to  refift^  the 
Earl  and  a  lew  of  his  followers  were  adttiitted. 
After  fome  expoftuktions,  the  Earl  of  BothweU* 
gave  a  promife,  confirmed  hj  an  oath,  that  he' 
would  prote6t  Mn  WiAart  from*  the  malice  of 
tbe  Cardinal,  and  procure  him  a  iair  trial',  or 
would  fet  him  at  liberty.    Oh  this  fecnrity,  Mr. 
Wifhart  was  produced  and  put  into  his  hands.''* 
OeHvered       The  Earl  eavried  his  prifoner  to  his  own*  caftlei 
^o  tiie       ^  Hails,  and  Ibemed^  at  firft  to  have  feme  inten- 
"^  tion  to  perform  his  promife.     But  if  he  ever  had 
fuch  to  intention,  it  was  feon  (faakenyby  the  per- 
iliafion,  it  is  faid^  of  the  Queeuwdbwager,  with 
whom  he  was  in-  love.    To  give  him  an  excufe 
for  violating  his  oath  and  promife,    he  was 
brought  before  the  governor  and  council  Janu* 
ary  19th,  and  commanded,  undier  the  higHeA 
penalties^  to  deliver  his  prifoner  to  the  governor 
before  the  end  of  that  month.  H^  complied  with- 
that  command,  and  condu6fced  Mr*  Wifliart  to 
the  caftje  of  Edinburgh,  from  whence  he  was 
foon  after  carried  to  the  caftle  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Gormor       The  Cardinal  having  got  this  capital  enemy  of 
I^^hL  ^^  i^hurch  into  his  hand^,  loaded  him  with  irons, 
iriaL        s^d  refolved  that  he  fliould  not  efeape.  He  fum- 
moned  an  affembly  of  the  bifliops  and  principal 

clergy 
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<:hrgy  to  meet  at  St  Aacbrew's,  Febraary  ty&^  9^^^^ 
for  hi9  trial,  JEaabd  inviiod  the  governox  to  be  pre«  '~  ''^_ 
Ibpt .  on  that  occafioQ.  With  tkb  invitatiaBj  the 
obie(|uiou8  governor  would  have  comfiUed,  if  he 
had  not  been  diffuaded  by  his  friencb»  patticuF^ 
haiy  David  Hamilton  of  Prefton,  a. wife  and  goad 
man,  who  convinced  him.by  many  arguments  ot 
Ae  fbUy  of  drawing  npon  faimfelf  the  gisB t  amd 
odium  that  would  attend  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  a  man  fo  innocent  and  fo  mueh  ad* 
mired*  He  wrote  therefore  to  the  €ardinal»  thaft 
be  coidd  not  come  to  St.  Andreiw's  at  the  time 
propofed,  and  defired  him  to  delay  Mir.  Wiihart'a 
trial  to  a  more  convenient  feafbn.  The  haughty 
prelate  ftormed  at  this  refu&l,  returned  an  iafidt- " 
in^  aofirer  to  the  goverQor9  and  determined  to? 
proceed  without  delay.''* 

A  convocation  of  the  prelates  and.decgy  a&  Executios 
fembled  in  great  ftate  in  the  cathedna,. March  1  ft,;  ^^n. 
for  the  trial  of  Mr.  Wiibart,  who  was  brought  to/ 
the  place  prepared  &>f  him  by  a  guard  of  ai  hun- 
dred aftmed'  men.     In  this  pretended  trials  all 
the  rules  of  law,  juilice,  equity,  and  even,  de- 
cency, were  moft  grofsly  violated. ;  the  prifbner 
waa  loaded*  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  hece- 
tic,  runnagate,  tiiief^  tmitor^  &c.  at  the  reading 
of  each  of  the  eighteen  articles  of  the  charge? 
againft  him,  which  he  bore  with  inimitabli)  pa* 
ti^ice.    Wheui  he  attempted  to  anfwier  thefe 
artides,he  was  fllenned  when  he^had  only  uttered, 
a  feitt  fentenceSk    But  thefe  ientenoes  were 
dire^y  to  the  point,  and  really  unanfwenable. 

He 
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GMtbXVL  He  earneftly  begged  leave  to  explain  the  doc- 
trines he  had  preached^  and  to  fhew  their  con- 
formity to  the  word  of  God ;  but  this  was  denied 
him.  After  fome  hours  were  fpent  in  infidting 
Mther  than  trying  the  prifoner,  the  predeter- 
mined fentence  was  pronounced,  condemning 
him  to  be  burnt  as  an  obftinate  heretic  ^*°.  This 
cruel  fentence  was  executed  the  next  day  on  the 
green  before  the  cafUe.  Thus  perifhed  Mn 
George  Wifhart,  one  of  the  moft  pious  and 
teamed  of  the  fijrft  preachers  of  the  doctrines  of 
liie  reformers  in  Scotland.  His  death  was  a  lofi 
to  his  perfecutors,  as  well  as  to  his  firiends.  If  he 
had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  the  Reformation,  it 
k  probable,  would  have  been  cairried  on  with 
more  regularity  and  left  devaftation.  He  had 
acquired  an  aftonifhing  power  over  the  minds  of 
I  .  the  people ;  and  he  always  employed  it  in  reftrain- 
ing  them  from  a6ts  of  violence,  infjpiring  thend 
with  love  to  one  another,  and  with  gendene(k 
and  humanity  to  their  enemies. 
izuititSon  The  exultation  of  the  clergy  at  the  execution 
^^^  of  Mr.  Wiftiart,  was  exceffi ve,  and  they  loaded 
the  Cardinal  with  praifes  as  the  moft  glorious 
champion  of  the  church.  They  now  imagined 
that  they  would  enjoy  their  power,  their  ho- 
nours, and  riches,  in  tranquillity,  and  that  none 
would  dare  to  open  their  mouths  agatnft  the 
diurch  or  clergy.  But  in  this  they  were 
miftaken.  The  death  of  Mn  Wifhart  made  a 
very  different  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  general ;  it  excited  their  compaffion 
'    for  the  meek  and  patient  fufferer,  and  their 

« 
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indigDation  agdqft  the  authors  of  his  fufifer-  centxvi. 
ings.  The  eSeSts  of  thefe  paifions  very  foon  '-•v*^ 
appeared. 

The  Cardinal  \^as  not  a  little  elated  with  this  Mirmse. 
bold  atchievement,  the  praifes  he  received^  and 
tlie  advantages  he  expe£ted  to  derive  from  it# 
Soon  after,  he  ipept  fome  time  at  Finhaven  in 
Angus,  the  Earl  of  Crawford's  feat,in  fettling  the 
preliminaries  of  a  marriage  between  that  Earra 
eldefl  fon,  and  one  of  his  natural  daughters^ 
named  Mai^aret,  with  whom  he  gave  a  very  great 
fortune ;  and  in  celebrating  that  marriage.  Whea 
the  feflivities  on  that  occafion  were  ended,  he  re^ 
turned  to  his  caftle  of  St*  Andrew's,  where  a  great 
number  of  artificers  of  different  kinds  were  em- 
ployed in  adding  to  its  beauty^  comveni^ncy, 
and  flrength. 

The  Cardinal  had  many  enemies,  Ibme  on  a 
civil  or  political,  and  others  on  a  religious  ac- 
count }  and  the  late  execution  of  Mr.  Wiihart 
had  greatly  increafed  their  number  and  inflamed 
their  anger.  Jphn  Lefly,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Rothes,  had  been  long  at  variance  with  him ;  and 
Norman  Lefly,  that  EarPs  eldeft  fon,  had  lately 
quarrelled  with  him  for  denying  him  an  eftate,  to 
which  he  thought  he  had  a  ckum.  Thefe  two,: 
by  often  con  verfing  together,heated  one  another, 
till  at  length  they  refolved  to  put  him  to  death* 
They  admitted  into  their  fecret  and  fociety  WiU 
liam  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  (who  was  incenled 
againft  the  Cardinal  for  depriving  his  father  of 
the  treafurer's  office,)  Peter  Carmichael,  and. 
James  Melville,  who  were  zealous  promoters  of 
the  Reformation,  and  admirers  of  Mn  Wlfliart. 

Theft 
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Cent  xvt.  Thefe  five)  after  feveral  confultatiotid,  deteritained 
to  deftroy  the  obje^  of  their  refentment  in  his 
own  caftle«  In  order  to  this^  they  agreed  to  meet 
at  St  Andrew's,  in  the  evening  of  May  28th, 
with  a  few  of  their  followers,  on  whofe  fecrecy 
and  courage  they  could  rely.  They  met  accord- 
ingly ;  and  having  (ettled  their  plan  of  proceed- 
ing  that  Evening,  they  aflembled  next  morning 
early,  in  number  only  fixteen,  in  the  church-yard 
of  the  cathedral,  near  the  caftle,  and  waited  till 
the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  draw-bridge 
down.  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  with  other  fix  of 
his  accomplices,  then  walked  down  to  the  gate, 
wer&  admitted  without  fufpicion,  and  entered 
into  converfatton  with ,  the  porter,  afking  him, 
when  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  waiting 
on  the  Cardinal ;  and  other  queftions.  By  and 
by  Nownan  Lefly,  with  three  or  four  others,  came 
and  joined  the  company.  At  laft  John  Leflyy 
with  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  approached. 
When  the  porter  faw  John  Lefly,  knowing  him 
to  be  an  enemy  to  his  mafter,  he  begaA  to  fuf- 
pe6t  fome  ill  defign,  and  attempted  to  draw  np 
the  bridge :  but  thofe  who  were  already  admit- 
ted feized  him,  took  all  his  keys  from  him,  and 
threw  him  into  the  ditch.  Being  now  mafters 
of  the  caftle,  they  placed  four  of  their  number 
liear  the  Cardinal's  chamber,  to  prevent  his  re- 
ceiving any  intelligence.  They  then  turned  out 
at  the  poftern,  about  one  hundred  artificers  and 
labourers,  and  about  fifty  of  the  houfehoM,  re- 
taining onlytbegovernor^seldeft  Ibn  as  a  hoftage. 
All  this  was  done  without  any  refinance, and  with 

fe 
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£>  little  Doife,  that  the  Cardinal  was  not  aianned  06At.X9v. 
till  they  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  chamber. 
BeiQg  aiked  who  wa9  there  ?  they  aafwered,  a 
Lefly.  Knowing  the  voice  of  his  eneny  John 
Leily,  he  apprehended  his  danger,  and,  with 
the  afliftance  of  his  chamberlaan,  barricaded  the 
door,  which  was  very  ftrong.  After  fome  un- 
fucceisful  attempts  to  break  it  open,they  brdtight 
a  grate  with  live  coals,  and  threatened  to  let  it 
on  fire.  The  door  was  then  opened,  moil  pro- 
bably by  the  chamberlain,  and'  they  ru(hed  in 
with  their  fwords  drawn.  They  found  the  Car- 
dinal feated  in  an  elbow  chair,  who  cried,  ^*  I 
am  a  priefi^  I  a^  a  pried ;  you  will  not  kill 
me!"  After  a  fhort  and  angry  expoftulation 
they  dilpatched  him  with  many  wounds.  His  lad 
words  were,  "  Fy I  fy !  all  is  lod,  all  is  loft!?'  ••' 
Thus  fell,  in  his  fifty*fecond  year,  Cardinal 
Beaton,  the  moft  opulent  and  powerful  church- 
man that  ever  was  in  Scotland.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  great  abilities  his  hiftory  proves,  and  his 
enemies  did  not  deny  \  but  his  virtues  were  not 
equal  to  his  abilities*  The  general  tenor  of  his 
life  was  very  unfuitable  to  his  profeffion  and  his 
vows.  He  had  many  natural  children  whom  he 
publicly  acknowledged,  and  on  whom  he  beftowed 
confiderable  fortunes.  He  was  a  moft  confum- 
mate  diflembler.  It  coft  him  nothing  to  make 
the  ftrongeft  profeffions  of  love  to  thole  he  hated^ 
of  efteem  to  thofe  he  defpifed,  and  of  friendlhip 
to  thofehedefigned  toruin.  His  political  fchemes 
were  deep  and  artful,  but  indirect  and  crooked, 

^  Bichan.  lib.ZY.    Knoxi  p*>i— 7s* 
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Ceift.xyi.  carried  into  execution  by  deception  and  fraud, 
^en  he  had  not  power  to  employ  force.  He 
,  was  proud  and  ambitious,  cruel  and  unrelenting, 
efpeciaily  to  thoie  who  were  zealous  for  the  re- 
,  formation  of  the  church,  which  he  knew  would 
endanger  his  own  greatnefs,  and  we  power  and 
pofleffions  of  the  clergy.  His  death  made  a 
mighty  noife,  and  produced  very  important 
Gonfequences. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Hiftory  of  the  Conftitution,  Government,  and 
Laws  of  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1485.  to 
A.  D.  1547. 

AS  the  civile  military,  and  ecclefiailical  hif- 
tory of  Britain  in  this  bufy  period,  hath  una- 
voidably fwelled  to  an  uncommon  fize,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  comprefs  the  materials  of  the  follow* 
ing  chapters  of  this  book,  by  expreffing  every 
thing  in  as  few  words  as  poffible. 

The  conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  the  envy  f^" 

*'   m  the  con* 

and  admiration  of  furrounding  nations,  hath  fiimtioii. 
been  the  work  of  ages ;  in  the  courfe  of  which 
it  hath  been  expofed  to  various  dangers,  and 
undergone  variouschanges,  before  it  reached  that 
▼aL.  XJJ«  L  degree 
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degree  of  excellence,  precifion,  and  (lability,  to 
which  it  hath  now  attained.  Many  of  thefe 
changes  have  been  related  in  the  third  chapters 
of  the  former  books  of  this  work  ;  and  fuch  of 
the  changes  in  the  government  and  laws  of  Eng-^ 
land  in  the  prefent  period,  as  feem  to  merit  a 
place  m  general  hiftory,  will  be  related  in  the 
firil  fe£lion  ;  and  thofe  in  the  government  and 
laws  of  Scotland,  in  the  fecond  feftion  of  this 
chapter. 

SECTION  L 

Hiftory  of  the  C<m/liiution^  Gaoemment^  and  Lctox  qf 
Englandyjrcm  A.D.  1485.  to  A«D.  1547* 

Nabiiity.  'T^HE  people  of  England  were  arranged  in  the 
A  fame  ranks  and  orders  in  fociety  in  this  as  in 
the  former  period ;  but  a  very  coniiderable  change 
was  now  made  in  the  numbers  and  circumflances 
of  the  people  in  fome  of  thofe  ranks,  particularly 
the  higheft  and  loweft. 

So  many  noblemen  had  been  killed,  executed, 
and  attainted,  in  the  cruel  conteil  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  that  only  twenty- 
eight  temporal  peers  were  fummoned  to  the  iirft 
parliament  of  Henry  VII/"* :  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber in  fo  great  a  kingdom.  This  diminution  of 
the  number  of  peers  diminifhed  their  weight  in 
the  fcale  of  government ;  and  as  that  was  one 
object  of  the  policy  of  Henry  VIL  he  raifed  very 
few  to  the  peerage.  Only  thirty-fix  temporal 
peers  were  fummoned  to  the  firfl  parliament  of 

■f  Dugdak*!  SmmnoiittoPari. 
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tienry  VIII.  '•*  Though  that  prince  was  more 
profafe  of  his  money,  he  was  no  lefs  frugal  of  his 
honours  than  his  father,  and  no  more  than  forty* 
feven  peers  were  fummonedto  the  firft  parliament 
of  his  fon  Edward  VL  *'*  Some  other  things 
contributed  to  diminifh  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  peerage  in  this  period :  the  facility  of 
alienating  their  eftates  $  the  llri6fc  executioa  of  ' 
the  laws  againil  retaining  great  numbers  of  idle 
people  in  their  fervice,  by  giving  them  liveries  ; 
and  by  that  fplendid  expenfive  mode  of  living 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  In  a 
word,  the  baronage  of  England  was  no  longer 
that  top  powerful  preponderating  body  they  had 
long  been ;  equally  formidable  to  their  fove- 
reigns  and  their  fellow-fubje^ts. 

The  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  joweft  rank 
in  fociety,  that  of  ilaves,  were  alfo  greatly  dimi- 
ni(hed  in  this  period.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who 
flouriflied  in  thofe  times,  and  was  fecretary  of  Hate 
to  Edward  VL,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Republic 
of  England,  mentions  two  kinds  of  flaA^es,  viz. 
villains  in  grofs,the  abfolute  property  of  their  maf- 
ters  and  their  heirs ;  and  villains  regardant,  who 
Were  annexed  to  aparticular  eftate,  and  transferred 
with  it  from  one  proprietor  to  another.  "  Nei- 
"  ther  of  the  one  fort  nor  of  the  other,*'  fays  he, 
**  have  we  any  number  in  England ;  and  of  the 
"  firft  I  never  knew  any  in  the  realm  in  iny  time : 
*•  of  the  fecond  fo  few  there  be,  that  it  is  not 
•*  almoft  worth  the  fpeaking  about.     But  law 

Ml  Ougdatle'*  Suanwiu  (en  FuL  pw(8&  "^  Ibid.  p.509- 
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«  doth  acknowledge  them  in  both  thefe  kinds*•^" 
That  is,  no  law  had  been  made  for  aboltfbtog 
thefe  kinds  of  flavery.    Other  caufes  had  pro* 
duced  that  effea.  Several  caufes  of  the  gradual 
decline  of  flavery  in  England  have  been  already 
mentioned '•*•    Another  caufe  now  contributed 
to  produce  that  effeft.  It  came  to  be  a  prevailing 
opinion  among  people  of  all  ranks,  that  flavery 
was  inconliftent  with  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  and 
the  rights  of  humanity,  offeufive  to  God,  and  in- 
jurious to  man.  Wickliff  and  his  followers  incul- 
cated this  doftrine  with  great  warmth,  and  thcfr 
declamations  had  a  great  eflfeft*    Henry  VIII. 
granted  a  manumiffion  A.  D.  1514.,  to  two  of  his 
daves  and  their  families ;  for  which  he  affigned 
this  reafon  in  the  preamble :  «  That  God  had  at 
*^  firft  created  all  men  equally  free  by  nature, 
«  but  that  many  had  been  reduced  to  flavery  by 
"  the  laws  of  men.  We  believe  it  therefore  to  be 
<^  a  pious  a6t,  and  meritorious  in  the  fight  of  Ood, 
^*  to  fet  certain  of  our  flaves  at  liberty  from  their 
"  bondage  "V*  As  thefe  fentiments  prevailed, 
flavery  declined,  and  was  at  length  extingaiflied, 
without  any  pofitive  law.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  procure  a  law  for  the  general  manumiffion  of 
the  bondmen  in  England }  and  a  bill  for  that 
purpofe  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  A.D. 
1526.,  read  three  times  in  one  day  and  rejefted. 
But  what  could  not  be  efBe&eji  at  once  by  a  law, 
was  gradually  accompliflied  by  humanity.'** 

-     >*'  Smith's  RtpubliCf  p.  i6o»  '**  See  voL v.  p. 359* 

**7  Kjttu  torn.  Tuak.  p.470.  '"  JoiiniaJi^  toLL  p.9f> 
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A  new  race  of  peopjie,  differiqg  in  their  origin^  Egfp^hoM. 
comptouoD^  language,  and  manners,  from  the 
oUier  inhabitants,  appeared  in  England  about  this 
time,  and  foon  became  lb  numerous,  and  com- 
mitted to  many  crimes,  that  a  law  was  made 
SI  Henry  VIIL  for  their  expulfion.  Thefe  peo^ 
pie  were  called  Gypfies  or  Egyptians ;  becaufe 
they  laid,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  they 
csoie  ori^nally  from  Egypt*  The  charaders 
andpcactioes  of  thefe  remarkable  wanderers  are 
thus  deicribed  in  the  preamble  to  the  a£t  of  par? 
Ksmest  for  their  expulfion :  *^  Forafmuch  as 
^  before  tins  time  divers  and  many  outlandifli 
'^  people,  calltngthemfelves  Egyptians,  ufingno 
^  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandiie,  have  come  into 
^  this  realm,  and  gone  from  (hire  to  fhire,  and 
^  place  to  place  in  great  company,  and  ufed 
^  great,,  fubtile,  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the 
^  people ;  beating  them  in  hand,  that  by  palt 
^  miftry  they  could  tell  men's  and  women's  fbr^ 
^  tunes  ;  and  fo  many  times  by  craft  and  fubtilty 
**  have  deceived  the  people  of  their  money,  and 
*^  allb^ve  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and 
^  robberies,  to  the  great  hurt  and  deceit  of  the 
^  people  that  they  have  come  among '^^''  .  For 
thefe  reafons  the  parliament  enacted,  that  no 
more  Egyptians  (hould  be  admitted  into  the 
realm ;  and  that  if  any  of  them  landed,  they 
fliould  be  immediately  feized  and  commanded 
to  depart.  It  was  further  enacted,  That  a  pro- 
datnation  fliould  be  publifhed,  corrfmanding  all 
the  Egyptians  in  England  to  banifli  themfelves 

••»  Suu  fta  Hen. VIII.  cap.  xo. 
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cat  of  the  kingdom  in  fixteen  days,-  under  the 
penalty  of  impiilbnment  and  the  confifcation  of 
their  goods.  But  neither  this  law^  nor  feveral 
fubfequent  laws  ftill  more  fevere,  produced  the 
defired  e£feft.  Many  thoufands  of  thoie  pemU 
cious  inmates  remained  in  England  long  after 
this  time;  and  conflderable  numbers  of  their 
pofterity  are  dill  remaining. 
Pariuir  So  full  an  account  hath  been  given  of  die  ccm* 

"^^  ftitution,  powers,  privileges,  forms  of  proceeding, 
and  other  circumftances,  of  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  fifth 
book  of  this  work,  that  it  will  not  be  neceflary 
to  fay  much  on  thefe  fubjedls  in  this  chapter*^. 
The  changes  that  took  place  in  parliament  in  this 
period  were  not  many^  and  few  of  them  were  of 
great  importance. 
H<Mi(e  of  ^^^  feveral  centuries  the  fpiritual  peers  had 
loRb.  been  more  in  number  than  the  temporal  peers  in 
the  houfe  of  lords.  But  a  great  revolution  hap- 
pened in  that  particular  in  this  period.  By  the 
diflblution  of  the  monafteries  and  other  re- 
ligious houfes,  more  than  one  half  of  the  fpiritual 
peers  were  cut  off  from  the  houfe  of  lords  atone 
blow.  No  fewer  than  twenty-fix  parliamentary 
abbots  and  two  parliamenta^  priors  1<^  their 
baronies  and  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords  at 
the  fame  time.  When  the  parliament  met 
after  this  great  revolution,  April  13th,  1539., 
the  houfe  of  peers  made  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  vfhst  it  had  done  on  all  former  oc- 
cafions,  fVom  the  time  that  the  jparliament 
had   been    divided  into  two   houfes.    Forty- 

■^  See  Tol.T,  p.360— 371. 
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oae  temporal,  and  only  twenty  fpiritttal  peers 
vere  prefiint  in  that  feffion  '^'.  This  revolution 
vas  very  favourable  to  the  caufe,  and  had  been 
promoted  by  the  friends,  of  the  Reformation : 
but  it  was  fatal  to  the  caufe  of  popery,  which 
thereby  loft  a  great  number  of  its  ftrongeft  pil- 
lars^ and  foon  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  forms  of  conducting  bufine&  in  pariia*  Forms  of 
aeat  were  not  very  firmly  fixed,  in  the  times  we  ^""^l,^ 
are  now  confidering ;  at  leaft  fome  forms  were  liimait 
then  afed  ^whidii  have  long  fince  been  difcon- 
timied,  which  were  very  different  from  tbofe 
that  are  now  eftabliflied*    At  the  opening  of 
every  parliament  the  King  was  prefent,  feated 
on  his  throne,  but  made  no  fpeech  to  the  two 
houfes*     The  fpeech  was  made  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  as  the  chancellors  inthofe  times 
weregenerally  prelates,  thofe  fpeeches  wereakind 
of  fermons  on  a  text  of  fcripture,  and  abounded 
io  the  moft  fulfome  flattery  of  His  Majefty,  wholb 
l^rious  perfections^  the  bumble  prelate  acknow- 
ledged bimfelf  incapable  of  defcribing*     The 
Chancellor  then  named  feveral  committees,  con- 
fiding of  lords  and  commons,  for  the  quicker 
difpatch  of  bufinefs  y  viz.  one  committee  for  re- 
ceiving petitions  from.  England^  Ireland,  Wales, 
ttid  Scotland;  another  for  receiving  petitions 
from  Ga£cony,  and  the  Englifh  territories  on  the 
continent :  one  committee  for  trying  the  peti- 
tions from  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  another  for  trying  the  petitions  from 
Gafcony,  and  the  continent*    This  was  a  very 

*>' Jomalsy  YoL  L  p.i»9. 
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ancient  form ;  but  in  dioie  timet  it  wes  farfroiB 
being  a  mere  unroeaning  form,  as  it  is  at  prefent. 
The  triers  of  petitions  had  a  great  deal  of  pomer^ 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  bufinela.  In  particular,' 
tbey  had  the  fame  dangerous  power  with  the 
lords  of  the  articles  ior  the  parliament  of  Soot* 
land,  to  feleft  fuch  petitions  as  they  thought 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  parliament,  to  tbrm 
them  into  bills  to  be  laid  before  the  houfes,  and 
to  rcgeft  others.  This  gave  the  King  and  his 
minifters  a  great  advantage ;  as  it  put  it  into 
their  power  to  prevent  any  thing  that  was  did 
agreeable  to  them  from  being  introduced  into 
parliament,  except  incidentally  by  the  members 
in  their  fpeeches  '**•  The  forms  of  reading  and 
paffing  bills  were  in  ibme  reipe€ts  difierent  from 
what  they  are  at  prefbnt.  Bills  were  prepared 
and  brought  into  the  houfe  by  the  triers  of  peti* 
tions,  written  upon  paper,  and  after  a  firft  and 
fecond  reading,  were  commonly  delivered  to  the 
King's  attorney  and  folicitor,to  be  examined,  cor* 
red:ed,  and  put  into  legal  parliamentary  form  '^. 
No  certain  number  of  times  was  fixed  for  reading 
bills  before  they  were  pafled.  In  the  Journals  of 
the  houfe  of  lords  we  find  ibme  bills  werepafledon 
the  firft  reading,  with  the  unanimous  confent  of  all 
the  members,  and  that  others  were  twice  read  on 
oneday,pafled,andfenttothecommons'**.  hbaty 
were  pafled  on  the  third  reading,  but  Ibme  were 
read  four  times,  fome  five  times,  fome  fix  times, 
ibme  ieven  times,  and  ibme  even  eight  times  ^^ 

*^  Joiimalfy  paffim.  '^  Ibid*  p.zx.  &  paffixn* 

>•*  md.  p.  12^,  m  ibicL  p«a6«  49. 5s*  sSf  S^» 
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Itfeetns  to  have  been  the  intention  of  ptriiameot 
in  thi^e  times  to  pels  thofe  hills  tminedtately  on 
the  firft  or  fecond  reading  on  which  all  weret 
agreed;  and  to  read  thoie  bills  on  which  different 
opinions  were  entertained,  till  all,  or  a  great  ma^ 
jority  of  the  members,  came  to  be  of  the  fame 
fentim'ents*  This,  however,  is  only  a  conjec- 
ture, and  may  be  a  miftake.  Several  other  pe« 
coliarities  in  the  modes  o£  condud;ing  bufinefs 
IB  parliament  might  be  collected  firom  the  Jour* 
nab  of  the  honfe  of  lords,  if  it  were  nece0ary. 

The  feffions  of  parliament  in  this  period  were 
feldom  longer  than  five  or  fix  weeks,  fometimes 
mech  ihorter ;  but  in  thefe  ibort  feffions,  both 
houfes  applied  to  bnfinefs  with  great  afliduity» 
They  had  often  two  meetings  in  the  day ;  one 
at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
breakfafl: ;  the  other  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after* 
noon,  after  dinner  '^«  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  fiscure  a  full  attendance  of  all  the  members  at 
every  meeting.  None  could  be  abfent  without 
leave  from  the  King,  and  without  naming  one  or 
two  who  were  prefent  as  proxies,  to  a£t  in  his 
name.  Such  as  were  abfent  without  leave,  and 
without  proxies,  were  liable  to  a  heavy  fine* 
l!he  names  of  all  the  members  prefent  at  every 
meeting  are  carefully  marked  in  the  Journals, 
aod  from  thence  we  find  that  there  was  confi;antly 
a  very  full  attendance.  '^' 

Some  of  the  parliaments  of  this  period  were  of  Lmg  par. 
longer  duration,  and  had  a  greater  number  of  fdl  ^°^*** 
fions,  than  thofe  of  former  times.  The  parliament 

***  Joornaliy  vtA.  1.  p«  391  &c  •         ^  Ibid,  ptfim. 
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that  met  at  Weftminfter  ai  Henry  VIIL  Novem* 
ber  3d,  A.  D.  1529.,  Iiad  feven  ieflions,  each  of 
them  uncommonly  long  and  full  of  bufine&,  and 
was  not  dijfTolved  till  Api'il  4th9  A.D.  i535«9after 
having  continued  fix  years  and  four  months.  '*' 
Unammtty  Though  many  of  the  laws  that  were  made  by 
in  paiiiap    ^j,g  parliament  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henrj 

VIIL ;  as  the  laws  for  aboUfliing  the  power  of  the . 
Pope ;  for  in  veiling  the  King,  a  layman,  with  the 
fupremacy  of  the  church ;  and  for  the  diflblutioa 
of  religious  houfes,  could  not  but  be  very  di£i 
agreeable  to  many  of  the  members,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  fpiritual  peers  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ; 
it  is  aftonifliing  how  little  oppofitiou  they  encoun- 
tered, and  with  what  facility  and  rapidity  they 
pafied  through  both  houfes.     The  bill  empower- 
ing the  King,  as  fupreme  head  of  the  churchy  to 
conftitute  bilhops  by  his  own  authority,  was 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  read  three  times, 
paffed,  fent  to  the  commons,  read  three  times  by 
ihem,  paiTed,  and  returned  to  the  lords  all  in  the 
iame  day  '^«    At  the  end  of  the  third  and  lail 
fefiion  of  that  parliament,  which  finilhed  the  did 
iblution  of  the  monadic  orders,  granted  their 
houfes,  lands,  and  goods  to  the  King,  and  made 
many  other  fevere  laws  againft  the  Pope  and 
church  of  Rome,  it  is  recorded  in  the  Journals, 
**  That  the  lords  gave  their  fufirages  and  deli- 
^<  vered  their  fentiments  concerning  all  tbefe 
^<  B&Bi  and  fuch  was  their  unanimity,  that  there 
<<  was  no  difference  of  opinion  about  any  one 
M  of  them'"^/'    So  great  an  afcendant  had  this 

'•*  Sut  ai  Hen.  VIIL  '»  Jounulc,  p.  xzx. 
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istwful  prince  gained  over  the  minds  of  his  greateil 
fubjefts.  We  meet  with  no  protefls  or  diflents  in 
the  Journals  of  the  houfe  of  lords  in  this  reign. 
That  was  a  meafnre  too  dangerous  to  be  attempt- 
ed. So  great  was  the  authority, and fo  dreadful  the 
difpleafure  of  this  prince,  that  the  boldeft  of  his 
fubje6ts  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  bppofition. 
The  forms  of  electing  the  members  of  thfe 
faoufe  of  commons,  and  the  laws  for  preventing 
undue  elections  and  falfe  returns,  were  the  fame 
in  this  as  in  the  former  period.  Great  pains 
were  taken  to  fecure  the  conftant  attendance  of  ' 

all  the  members  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  every  feflion.  At  the  beginning  of  a  parlia- 
ment a  lift  of  the  members  returned  was  made 
out  and  called  over  at  the  firft  meeting,  arid  all 
who  were  not  prefent  to  anfwer  to  their  names 
were  fined.  A  very  diftin6t  account  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Journals  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  of 
the  opening  of  the  parliament  that  met  at  Weft- 
minfter  on  Monday  January  i6th,  A.  D.  i542« 
On  that  day  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  attended  by 
many  other  lords  in  their  robes,  came  into  the  ^ 
parliament  chamber,  and  commanded  the  clerk 
of  the  parliament  to  call  the  names  of  all  the 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgefles,  who  were  ftand- 
ing  without  the  bar,  and  every  one  anfwered  to 
his  name.  The  Duke  and  the  other  lords  then 
took  their  feats,  waiting  for  the  entry  of  the 
King,  the  commons  ftill  ftanding  without  the 
bar^'.  No  less  care  was  taken  to  fecure  the 
attendance  of  ail  the  members  to  the  end, 
than  their  appearance  at  the  beginning,  of  every 

**'  Jounalii  p.  164* 
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feffion.  By  an  a6l;  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1541*5 
it  was  declared,  that  if  any  member  left  the 
houfe  without  the  leave  of  the  fpeakef  before 
the  end  of  the  feflioh,  he  (hould  have  no  claim 
for  wages  from  his  conftituents.  **?* 

Though  both  houfes  of  the  parliament  of  £ng« 
land  in  this  period  on  many  occafions  a6ted  a 
very  meaq  part,  and  fliamefully  facrificed  their 
own  undoubted  rights  and  liberties,  and  thofe 
of  the  people,  by  complying  with  the  imperious 
mandates  and  impetuous  paffions  of  their  fbve* 
reigns  and  their  minifters,  there  is  fufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  commons  now  began  to  acquire 
a  greater  degree  of  weight  in  the  fcale  of  go- 
vernment,  than  they  had  formerly  poflefled  or 
exercifed.  Of  this  it  would  be  eafy  to  produce 
many  proofs,  but  a  few  wilt  be  fufficient. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  in  former  periods 
the  commons  did  not  take  the  lead  in  granting 
fupplies  to  the  crown,  but  contented  themfelves 
with  granting  their  own  fupplies  and  thofe  of 
their  conilituents,  while  the  peers  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  and  the  clergy  in  convocation,  granted 
each  their  own  aids,  fometimes  of  a  different 
kind  from  thofe  granted  by  the  commons  **'. 
It  plainly  appears,  however,  that  greater  at- 
tention was  now  paid  to  the  commons  in  this 
important  bufinefs,  and  that  their  aflent  was 
neceffary  to  every  grant,  though  fome  of  the 
money-bills  ftill  originated  in  the  houfe  of 
lords.  Of  this  it  will  be  proper  to  give  one  ex- 
ample out  of  feveral  that  might  be  given.   A  bill 

*' Statutes.  *«  Vol  It.  p.  391^ 
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was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  February  sad, 
A.D.  1515*  for  granting  the  King  tonnage  and 
poundage  during  his  life,  was  fead  a  firil  time, 
and  delivered  to  the  King's  attorney  to  be  written 
out  fair.    It  was  read  a  fecond  time  on  Friday  the 
113d,  a  third  time  on  Monday  the  26th,  a  fourth 
time  on  Tuefday  the  27th,  and  pafled.     It  was 
fent  with  eight  other  bills  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
«ioDs  March  xoth,  where  it  was  pafled  and  re- 
turned to  the  lords  March  28th^\    On  fome  oc- 
calfions,  when  the  King,  by  his  minifters,  had  itp- 
plied  flrft  to  the  lords  for  a  fupply,  and  they  had 
"kpeed  to  grant  it ;  inftead  of  bringing  in  a  bill 
&r  that  purpofe,  they  appointed  a  committee  of 
the  principal  lords  in  their  houfe  to  wait  upon 
the  commons,  to  communicate  to  them  the  re- 
quifition  and  the  confent  of  the  lords^  and  to 
requ^  them  to  take  that  bufinds  into  their  con- 
fideration,,  and  then  retire  '"^^  This  was  a  degree 
of  attention  and  refpect  that  had  not  been  paid 
to  the  commons  in  any  former  period.    The 
fteadinefi  with  which  the  commons  fometimes 
declined  complying  with  the  King's  demands, 
enforced  by  the  confent  of  the  lords,  and  the  moft 
eameft  felicitations  of  the  great  Cardinal  Wolfey  • 
is  the  zenith  of  his  power,  is  another  proof  of  the 
fifing  fpirit  of  the  houfe  of  commons^.    Birth 
the  King  and  the  Cardinal  were  fo  much  di%ufted 
with  the  oppofition  they  met  with  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  to  their  exorbitant  demands,  that 
ihey  formed  therefolution  of  ruling  without  par- 

'^  JoumalSf  p,i5, 16.  3X«  38* 
"*Fui.liULToLtiLp.S6.  '^Ibid.p.aS. 
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liaments;  to  which  they  adhered  almoft  (even 
years,  and  from  which  they  did  not  depart  till 
they  had  exhaufted  all  the  illegal  arts  of  extort- 
ing money.  Some  of  thefe  arts  were  fuch,  that 
if  they  had  been  fiiccefsful  they  would  have  put 
an  end  to  parliaments,  and  to  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  tlie  people  of  England.  Commiflions 
were  fent  into  every  county  in  England,  A.  D. 
^5^5*9  empowering  and  commanding  the  com- 
miffioners  to  levy  from  the  laity  the  iixth,  and 
from  the  clergy  the  fourth  part  of  their  goods. 
But  thefe  commiffions  excited  fuch  an  univerial 
alarm,  and  threatened  fo  great  a  ftorm,  that  the 
King  thought  proper  to  difavow  and  recal  them 
by  proclamation. "' 

In  former  periods,  it  hath  been  obferved  that 
when  the  privileges  of  the  commons  were  invaded, 
they  applied  to  the  King  or  to  the  houfe  of  lords 
ibr  redrefi*^' :  but  ih  this  period  they  took  the 
prote€Hon  of  their  privileges,  and  the  puntflnnent 
of  thofe  who  invaded  them,  into  their  own  hands; 
which  is  another  proof  of  their  increafing  power 
and  confequence.  A  remarkable  example  of  thii 
occurredin  the  parliament thatmetat  Weftminfter 
1 6th  January,  A.  D.  1 543. :  George  Ferrers,  mem- 
ber for  Plymouth,  was  arrefted  for  debt,  and  ioh- 
prifoned  in  the  Counter,  Bread-ftreet ;  of  which 
the  fpeaker  having  acquainted  the  houfe,  they  fent 
their  ferjeant  to  demand  the  prifoner.    But  the 
clerks  of  the  Counter  were  fo  far  from  complying 
with  tins  demand,  that  they  gave  him  very  ill-lan- 
guage, broke  his  mace,  and  knocked  down  his 

"^  Herbert,  p.  66.  *^  Sec  voLr.  p.  366. 
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fervan t.  In  the  midft of  thisfcuffle the twoflierift 
of  London  arrived,  to  whom  the  ferjeant  applied ; 
bat  they  treated  him  with  great  contempt,  and 
refufed  to  deliver  the  prifoner.  On  his  return  to 
Weftminfter,  his  relation  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  threw  the  houfe  into  a  violent  ferment. 
They  declared  unanimoufly,  that  they  would  do 
no  bufinefs  till  they  had  recovered  their  member; 
went  in  a  body  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  (according 
to  an  eftabliihed  cuftom  of  the  two  houfes,  com- 
municating to  each  other  any  extraordinary  emer- 
gency,)and  by  theirfpeakerreprefented  theindig- 
nity  that  had  been  offered  them  •  The  lords,  after 
a  fliort  deliberation,  replied  by  the  chancdlor, 
that  the  indignity  was  very  great,  but  referred  the 
redrefs  of  it,  and  the  punifliment  of  the  offenders, 
entirely  to  the  com  mons.  The  chancellor,  at  the 
&oie  time,  offered  them  his  warrant  for  the  libe- 
ration of  their  member,  which  they  refuied.  The 
commons,  on  their  return  to  their  own  houfe,  fent 
their  ferjeant  with  bis  maceagain,todemand their 
member.  It  being  now  known  to  the  flierifll  how 
muchtheirlatetreatment  of  the  feijeant  had  been 
refented,  they  received  him  with  the  greateft  re- 
fpe3;,  and  immediately.fet  the  prifoner  at  liberty. 
Bat  the  ferjeant,  agreeably  to  the  orders  he  had 
received,  fummoned  the  two  fherifis  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons  next  morning  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  to  bring  with  them  all  who 
bad  been  concerned  in  the  late  riot,  and  one  Mr. 
>  White,  at  whofe  fuit  the  member  had  been  ar- 
retted. They  appeared  accordingly,  and  after  a 
fevere  reprimand  from  the  ipeaker, .the  two 

iheriffi. 
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fherifiy  vtith  White  the  profecutor,  were  com- 
initted  to  the  Tower,  and  three  of  their  oflScers 
to  Newgate}  but  on  a  petition  from  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  they  were  liberated  in  a  few 
days^o  This  fpirited  condu&  of  the  commona 
was  applauded  by  the  King. 
^^r^j  But  though  it  is  certain  that  the  houfe  of  com- 
m^  "  okons  acquired  additional  power  and  influence  in 
the  courfe  of  this  period,  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that 
both  the  houfes  of  the  parliament  of  England,  on 
many  occafiras,  difcovered  a  (pirit  of  fervile  fub- 
mifEon  to  the  imperious  mandates  and  impetuous 
paffions  of  their  fovereigns,  particularly  of  Hen- 
ry VIIL;  very  diihonourable  to  themfelves,  and 
very  pernicious  to  their  country.  Nothing  but  a 
fervile  unmanly  dread  of  the  frowns  of  royalty 
(which  were  indeed  very  terrible)  could  have 
induced  them  to  give  their  aflent  to  the  many 
unconftitutional,  unjuft,  abfurd,  contradictory, 
oppreffive,  and  cruel  laws  that  were  ena^;ed  in 
the  reign  of  that  ftern  imperious  tyrant  That 
many  laws  were  made  in  that  reign  whicb«  oie*. 
rited  theabove  epithets  is  undeniable.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  fubverfive  of  the  conftitution  than 
the  law  which  gave  royal  proclamations  the  fame 
authority  with  a6ls  of  parliament*"*?  What 
could  be  more  contrary  to  the  plained  prind- 
pies  of  juftice  and  common  honefty,  than  the 
<law  which  abfolved  the  King  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  his  debts,  for  which  he  had  given 
fecurity  under  his  privy  feal,  and  even  obliged 

'^  HoIibgfliMdi  p.  955.    MUceUaaia  ParlianMBtviaf  iks^— f o. 
"^  Stat.  II  ItauVin. 
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tbofe  who  had  received  payment  to  refund  the 
money  they  had  received  *"  ?  How  abfurd  and 
indelicate  was  that  law  which  enadled,  **  That  if 
**  the  King  or  his  fucceflbrs  (hould  intend  to 
"  marry  any  woman  whom  they  took  to  be  a  pure 
"  and  clean  maid>  if  ihe,  not  being  fo,  did  not 
^^  declare  the  fame  to  the  King,  it  (hould  be  hight 
^  treafori,  and  all  who  knew  it  an4  did  not  reveal 
"  it  were  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon  "'!"  By 
aft  of  parliament  28  Henry  VIIL,  itwas  declared 
to  be  high  treafon  to  aflert  the  validity  of  the 
King's  marriage  with  his  firft  Queen  Catherine 
oF  Spain,  or  his  fecond  Queen  Anne  Boleyn; 
and  whoever  refufed  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to 
every  thing  contained  in  that  afl:  was  declared  £0 
be  a  traitor  *'\  By  another  a6t,  about  feven  years 
after,  (which  did  not  repeal  but  confirm  the; 
former  a6l,)  it  was  made  treafon  to  fay  any  thing 
to  the  difparagement  or  flander  of  the  Princefs 
Mary  or  Elizabeth  *'^.  How  captious,  contradic-. 
tory,  and  cruel  were  thefe  laws!  If  they  had 
both  been  put  in  execution,  any  man  in  England 
might  have  been  convi6led  of  treafon  by  the  ond 
or  by  the  other.  If  he  refufed,  to  anfwer  upon 
oath,  he  was  a  traitor :  If  he  afferted  the  validity 
of  the  King's  marriages,  or  of  one  of  them,  he; 
was  a  traitor  by  the  firft  a6t :  if  he  denied  it,  h^t 
difparaged  the  Princeffes,  or  one  of  them,  and^ 
was  a  traitor  by  the  fecond.  The  truth  feems  to 
have  been,  that  the  fervile  parliaments  of  thofe 

"'  Burnet,  b.  XI.  Records.  No.xxxi.  Rolls  of  Pari.  A.  D.  15^9. 
'"  Runlet,  ▼ol.i.  p.  313.  "^  aJHen.  Vm.  c.  7. 

"♦  35  Hen. Vm. ex. 
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times  were  in  fiich  hafte  to  gratify  the  prefect 
predominant  paffion  of  their  imperioos  mafter, 
that  they  did  not  refledl  on  the  abfurdity,  cruel- 
ty^  and  inconfiftency  of  the  aSs  they  pafled,  or 
on  the  £itat  confequences  which  they  might  pro- 
duce. Of  this  many  other  proofs,  if  it  were 
neceflary,  might  be  adduced. 
Great  When  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  great 

J^*^^  barons  (which  had  long  formed  a  balance  to  the 
power  of  their  fovereigns)  were  gcadually  declin- 
ing, by  the  alienation  of  their  lands  and  the  loft 
of  their  retainers,  and  when  the  fpirit  of  parlia- 
ments was  finking  into  fervility,  the  power  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  gradually  increaf- 
ing  in  the  (ame  proportion,  and  at  length  threat- 
ened the  deflru^ion  of  theconflitution,  and  the 
eftablifliment  of  an  abfolute  monarchy.  The  ac« 
ceffion  of  Henry  VII.,however  defeAive  his  right 
might  be,  was  a  very  happy  event.  It  put  an  end 
to  a  mod  de(lru€tive  civil  war,  the  horrors  of 
which  had  made  fo  deep  ap  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  they  feem  to  have  been 
determined  to  fuffer  and  fubmit  to  any  thing, 
rather  than  rekindle  thofe  flames  which  had 
threatened  them  with  deflruflion.  That  artful 
prince  availed  himfelf  of  this  difpofition  of  the 
people,  and  obtained  fuch  a  fettlement  of  the 
crown  as  he  wi(hed,  and  every  thing  he  defired 
from  parliament.  His  implacable  hatred  of  the 
houfe  of  York  and  its  partizans;  his  avarice,  ex- 
tortions, vexatious  profecutions  on  antiquated 
penal  ftatutes,  and  the  general  fev^rity  of  hiago« 
vernment,  created  him  many  enemies,  encou- 
raged 
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raged  pretenderstohisthrone,and  procured  them 
followers.  But  the  great  body  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  people, though  fecretlydifcontented,  ^ 
remained  quiet;  having  the  dreadful  difafters  of 
the  lale  times  frefh  in  their  memories.  The  in- 
lurreftions  were  foon  fuppreffed,  and  ferved  only 
to  render  the  King  more  fecure  and  arbitrary. 

Henry  VIII.  at  his  4cceffion  was  in  the  bloom  ^"^**^ 
of  youth,  engaged  in  the  moft  ardent  purfuit  of  J^nfu^a^ 
pleafures  and  amufements  of  the  moft  fplendid  tion. 
and  expenfive  kind,  by  which  he  foon  difBpated 
the  immenfe  treafure  accumulated  by  his  parfi- 
rtionious  father ;  and  thereby  parted  with  one 
iiiftrument  of  incireafinghis  power,  about  which 
at  that  time  he  had  no  anxiety.    He  committed 
the  management  of  affair^  to  his  minifters,  who 
facrificed  Empfom  and  Dudley,  the  two  hated 
inftruraents  of  his  father*^  extortions,  to  the  re- 
fentmentof  the  people,  which  rendered  the  young 
monarch  exceedingly  popular.     He  ftill  conti- 
nued to  purfue  his  oftentatibus  expenfive  plea-* 
fates'  with  unremitting  ardour,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  favourite  Wolfey,Who  formed, 
arid  by  hisJ  great  abilities  had  nearly  accomplifli- 
<d,  the  bafe  defign  of  rendering  the  King  abfo- 
lute,  and  the  crown  indeperident  of  the  people, 
by  im'pofing  taxes  without  the  confent  of  parliai- 
nient     Loans  had  been  often  folicited  and  ob-^ 
tained, though  the  repaymeritof  them  was  known 
fb  be  very  uhcerfairi.     Free  gifts,  called  bene- 
volences, had  been  frequeiitly  demanded,  and 
Ey  many  granted,  though  with  mlifch  relu6iance. 
Both  thefe  methods  of  ratfibg  money  were  con* 
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trary  to  the  fpirit  of  tlie  conftitution,  and  the 
laft  of  them  was  contrary  to  an  a6l  of  parliament; 
but  as  they  did  not  avowedly  extort  money  from 
the  fubje6ls  without  their  own  confent,  they  were 
by  many  complied  with,  and  by  all  endured.  But 
when  Cardinal  Wolfey  proceeded  to  ftrike  the 
laft  deciiive  blow  for  overturning  the  conftitu- 
tion, by  fending  commiffioners  into  every  county 
in  England,  A.  D.  1526.^  to  levy  the  fixth  part 
of  the  goods  of  the  laity,  and  the  fourth  pait  of 
the  goods  of  the  clergy,  by  the  royal  authority 
alone,  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  was  roufed,  and 
fo  great  a  ferment  raifed,  that  Henry  found  it 
iieceifary  to  difavow  his  minifter  and  recal  his 
commifBoners.  "* 
^^«»^  But  though  Henry  was  foiled  in  this  attempt, 

1^^       he  was  not  cured  of  his  avarice  and  ambition. 
VUL     -  He  ftill  wiftied  to  have  the  money  of  his  fubjedls 
at  his  command,  aiid  the  power  of  ruling  them  as 
he  pleafed.  To  accomplifti  this  in  the  latter  half 
of  his  reign,hepurfueda  more  indire6l,but  more 
'  iniidious  and  more  dangerous  method, by  manag- 
ing parliaments,  and  making  them  fubfervient  to 
his  deiigns  againft  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
ful^e6ls.  In  this  he  was  too  fuccefsfu^  The  long 
parliament,  and  all  the  fubfequent  parliaments  in 
his  reign,  were  fo  managed,  that  they  denied  him 
nothing.  The  methods  of  managing  parliaments 
were  no  fecrets  even  in  thoie  times ;  and  therq 
was  one  circumfftancetliat  greatly  facilitated  theii; 
operation.    After  the  diiputes  with  Rome  com- 
menced, the  nation  was  divided  into  two  great 

partiesf 
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parties;  the  partifansof  the  Pope,  atid  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation ;  and  thefe  parties,  knowing 
the  King's  temper,  engaged  in  a  formal  conteft 
which  fhould  flatter  him  mod,  and  comply  with 
all  his  requifitions  with  the  greateft  alacrity,  to 
gain  him  to  their  fide.  This  feems  to  be  the  reafbn 
that  bills  pafled  both  houfes  with  little  or  no  oppo^ 
fition,  that  were  exceedingly  difagreeable  to 
many,  if  not  to  a  majority  of  the  members*  They' 
dared  not  oppofe  with  any  vigour,  for  fear  of  irt 
ritating  the  furious  monarch,  and  throwing  him 
into  the  arms  of  the  oppofite  party.  It  was  not  fi> 
much  policy  as  his  natural  temper  that  made  him, 
between  thefe  two  parties,  fometimes  promote, 
and  fometimes  retard  the  Reformation.  He  was  a 
papift,  though  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  Pope. 
Hehangedand  beheaded  thofe  who  acknowledged' 
the  papal  authority,and  burned  thofe  who  denied 
the  popiih  doftrines ;  and  his  obfequious  parlia- 
ments gave  their  fan6tion  to  both.  It  was  a  par- 
liament in  which  there  were  many,  probably  a 
majority,  of  zealous  papifts,  that  aboiiihed  the 
Pope's  authority  in  England ;  invefted  the  King 
with  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church  in 
his  dominions;  diffolved  the  religious  houfes,and 
granted  all  their  goods  to  the  crown  ^*^  It  was  a 
parliament  in  which  we  know  there  were  many 
members  in  both  houfes  who  had  cordially  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  that 
made  the  cruel  a£t  of  the  Six  Articles,  which  con- 
demned to  the  flames  all  who  had  the  courage  to 

"^  2z  Hdi.  VIXI.  Bonct,  vol  c.  p.  144.  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iiL  p.  144* 
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airow  end  defend  theiie  principles ;  nor  do  we  hew 
of  any  cbniiderable  oppp^tion  that  was  made  ta 
that  a€t,  except  by  Archbilhop  Cranmer,  and  hi^ 
oppofition  was  confidered  as  an  extraordinary 
thing,  and  an  a£l  of  the  greateft  heroifm.  Parlia- 
ments gave  the  force  of  laws  to  royal  proclama- 
tionsy  and  to  fucceeding  princes  the  power  of 
r^epealing  all  laws  made  before  they  were  twenty- 
fout  years  of  age  ^'*.  Parliaments  gave  the  King 
authority  to  regulate  the  religious  opinions  hia 
fubjed;s  were  to  entertain, and  the  religious  ewe- 
qaonies  they  were  to  perform,  and  to  change 
them  as  he  pleafed  by  proclamation  from  time  to 
time.  They  gave  him  even  the  extraordinary 
power  of  fettling  the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown,  by 
his  letters  patent  or  his  laft  will^'^  In  a  word, 
tbefe  parliaments  complied  with  all  Henry's  ca- 
prices, followed  him  in  all  his  turnings  and  windr 
ings,  and  ena&ed  whatever  he  did;a[ted  with  little 
heiitati(^.  In  thefe  circumllances  the  conftitu* 
tion  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  England  was 
in  thole  times  very  nearly  an  ahfolute,  with  the 
outward  forms  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
p^rreriba  We  hear  of  no  very  remarkable  change  in 
^  ^^*  the  couftitution  of  the  courts  at  Wellminfter, 
or  in  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  the  laws 
in  this  period,  except  when  the  fovereign* 
interfered.  Then  indeed  the  laws  were  bafely 
perverted,  and  the  moil  (hocking  a&s  of  op- 
prelfion  perpetrated,  under  the  pretence  of 
executing  the  laws  and  punilhing  offisncea. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  thefe  oppreffions 

f*  Park  Hift.  yqL  m»  p.  134.  '*'  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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extended  only  to  the  impriibninent  of  many 
of  the  fiibje£ts  on  the  moft  frivolous  pretences, 
ind  detaining  them  in  prifon  till  they  paid  great 
compofitions  to  obtain  their  liberty ;  to  impofing 
exorbitant  amerciament  for  fmall  delinquencies ; 
exafting  enormous  reliefs  from  the  royal  wards; 
demanding  exceffi  ve  fums  for  pardons,  and  a  moft 
rigorous  execution  of  antiquated  ftatutes^.  By 
thefe  and  various  other  methods  the  laws  were 
made  the  inftruments  of  opprefiibn,  the  fubje^ 
haraffed  and  plundered,  and  the  King's  coffers 
filled.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (who  was 
more  jealous  and  vindi^ive  than  covetous)  this 
perverfion  of  law,  and  the  forms  of juftice,  took  a 
morefatal  turn ,  and  deprived  many  peribnsof  high 
rank,notonlyoftheirliberties,honours,andeftates, 
but  alfo  of  their  lives,  on  very  defective  evidence, 
and  (bmetimes  without  any  trial.  On  what  flen* 
der  evidence  were  the  amiable  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,'and  heraccompliflied  brother  Lord  Roch- 
ford,  found  guilty  of  high  treafon,  condemned, 
and  executed  ?  On  what  trivial  pretences  did  the 
convocation  pronounce  a  fentence  of  divorce  be* 
tween  Henry  and  his  Queen  Anne  of  Cleves, 
which  was  confirmed  by  parliament  ?  How  many 
noble  perfons  were  found  guilty  of  high  treafon, 
without  any  trial,  by  a£ls  of  attainder  in  parlia>- 
ment,  though  they  were  in  cuftody  and  earneftly 
intreated  to  be  tried  before  they  were  condemn- 
ed? Was  not  this  a  grofs  violation  of  the  iiril  and 
plained  principles  of  law  and  juftice?  Who  after 
this  will  heOtate  to  pronounce  Henry  VIH.  a 
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tyrant  and  his  parliaments  the  fervile  execution- 
ers of  bis  imperious  and  cruel  mandates  ? 

Govern-  The  courts  of  fome  of  the  popiih  biihops  of 
this  period  w^re  fcenes  of  great  cruelty,  in  which 
many  good  and  virtuous  perfons  of  both  fe^es, 
and  of  all  ages,  were  condemned  to  tlie  flanies, 
for  reading  the  New  Teilament  in  Englifli,  or 
having  it  in  their  pofieffion,  or  for  any  thing  that 
indicated  that  they  entertained  opinions  in  reli- 
gion different  from  the  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Bome.  But  fo  much  hath  been  faid  on  this  ud«- 
pleaiant  fubjc£l  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  this 
book,  that  I  fhall  here  decline  mentioning  any 
particulars.  Such  readers  as  wifli  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  thofe  fcenes  of  cruelty  and  horror,  may 
confult  the  voluminous  work  quoted  below"'. 
It  is  proper  to  conclude  this  fubje£t  with  obferv* 
ing  that  the  executive  government,  both  in 
church  and  ftate,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  exceedingly  fanguinary.  A  prodigious  num* 
ber  of  people,  no  fewer  it  is  faid  than  feventy- 
two  thoufand,  were  put  to  death  as  criminals  in 
that  reign.  This  account  appears  to  be  exagger. 
ated,  but  the  number  was  certain!}^  very  greaL*" 

Revenues.  The  ordinary  dated  revenues  of  the  crown  of 
England  flowed  from  the  fame  fources  in  this  as 
in  the  three  former  periods,  which  need  not  be 
again  defcribed"^  Its  extraordinary  and  lefi 
certain  revenues  were  derivedfrom parliamentary 
grants  of  tenths  and  fifteenths,  from  loans,  bene- 
volences, forfeitures,  amerciaments,  fines,  &c« 

»"  Fox*8  Martyrology.  '"  Hollingfli,  p. i86* 
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That  thefe  revenues  with  good  management,  were 
fufficient  to.  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
defray  all  the  expences  of  government,  and  even 
to  yield  a  furplus,  is  evident  from  the  great  ipafs 
of  money  that  was  found  in  the  coffers  of  Henry 
VIL  at  his  death,  amountingto  j,8oo,ooo1., equal, 
in  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, to  2,700,0001.,  and  in  real  value  and  efficacy 
to8,Goo,oooK  of  our  money  at  prefent.     All  that 
treafore,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  reve- 
UBes  of  the  crown,  the  tenths  and  firft  fruits  from 
the  clergy,  (which  had  been  formerly  paid  to 
the  Pope,)  together  with  the  ineftimable  fpoils  of 
all  the  religious  houfe^  in  England,*  whofe  value 
almoft  exceeded  the  bounds  of  calculation,  came  * 
into  the  poffeffion  of  Henry  VIH.     For  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  great  influx  of  revenue  feveral 
new  courts  were  ere6led  ;  as  the  court  of  aug- 
tnentations,  the  court  of  furveybrsof  the  King's 
lands,  the  court  of  firft-fruits  and  tenths***:  and 
,   if  they  had  been  well  managed  they  might  have 
made  the  crown  independent  of  the  country,  and 
enabled  the  King  to  have  reigned  for  a  long  time 
without  a  parliament.     But,  fortunately  for  the 
people  of  England,  Henry  diffipated  all  thofe 
treafures,  died  poor,  and  tranfmitted  the  crown 
to  his  fon  and  fucceflbr,  as  dependent  on  the 
people  for  their  fupplies  in  parliament,  as  at  any 
fjrmer  period.     The  wanton,  wafteful  profufion 
of  princes  is  always  hurtful  to  themfelves,  but 
may  accidentally,  and  in  fome  circumftances, 
prove  beneficial  to  their  fubjefts,  by  preventing 

"*  Stat.  »7  Hen-  VHI.  ca;— 33.  c.39— 43.  t.46- 
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greater  evils.    If  Henry  had  been  more  frugal , 
,  he  would  have  been  more  dangerous. 

SECTION  II. 

History  of  the   Constitution^  Xjovemmenty  and  Laws  of 
Scotland^  from  A.  D.  1488.  to  A.  D.  i542. 

THOUGH  Scotland,  during  a  great  part  of 
the  period  we  are  now  confidering,  was  « 
fcene  of  jgreat  confufion,  owing  to  the  minorities 
of  the  kings,  the  fa£tions  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
wars  with  England,  the  cares  of  government  and 
the  execution  of  the  laws  were  not  negle^d.  On 
the  contrary,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  thofe 
important  obje6ts,  than  could  have  been  expe&ed 
in  fuch  unhappy  times.  Many  parliaments  were 
)ield,  in  which  a  variety  of  wife  regulations  were 
made,'  for  bringing  criminals  to  juftice,  for  pre* 
venting  riots,  tumults,  and  oppreiBons,  and  f<Hr  ' 
promoting  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  coun* 
trv."* 

No  remarkable  change  was  made  at  this  time 
in  the  ranks  and  orders  of  men  in  fociety.  The 
great  barons,  by  the  extent  of  their  eilates  and 
,the  number  of  their  followers,  flill  maintained 
that  fuperior  influence  which  they  had  long  en- 
joyed,  which  they  often  employed  for  the  pro* 
te6lion  and  fometimes  for  the  difturbance  of  their 
country,  by  their  feuds  and  fiiftions.  The  clergy 
had  great  pofieifions  and  great  power ;  they  were 
in  general  good  landlords,  and  did  not  oppreft 
.    their  tenants,  by  whom  they  were  beloved.     A 

^  See  ^ck  AAt*  JameelV.  and  V. 
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few  of  them  had  ibme  learning  and  fkill  in  bufi- 
nels,  which  railed  them  to  the  higheft  officea  in 
the  ftate ;  which ,  with  their  richeB,  their  luxury, 
and  their  pride,  excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
the  nobility.  Their  cruelty  to  the  preachers 
and  profeflbrs  of  the  doctrines  of  the  R  efor  mation 
Ihoi^ed  the  humanity  of  the  people^  who  could 
Bot  help  pitying  the  fufferers  and  abhorring  their 
perfecutors;  Their  enemiea  daily  increafed,  and 
their  friends  diminiflied^  and  towards  the  end  of 
tfait  period  the  mine  was  dug,  which  was  foon 
after  fprung,  and  involved  them  in  fudden  and 
irreparable  ruin.  Merchants,  artificers,  and  huf* 
bsndmen,  when  they  were  injured  and  opprefled 
by  their  too  powerful  neighbours,  fought,  and  ge- 
nerally found  redrefs  and  prote6lion  from  the 
King's  court,  or  from  parliament,  and  it  was 
againft  law  to  feek  it  from  any  other  quarter. 
Several  chieftains  in  Gallaway  and  Carrick  had 
been  accuftomed  to  demand  a  certain  annual 
payment,  called  caupis^  from  their  poor  neigh- 
hours  for  their  protection.  A  complaint  of  this 
lias  brought  before  parliament.  A*  D.  1490.,  and 
an  aft  was  made  prohibiting  that  demand^* 
The  tenants  on  the  King^s  lands  were  by  far  the 
happieft,  as  they  were  exempted  from  many  fer« 
vices  to  which  others  were  fubje£):e,d.  The  lords 
and  gentlemen  in  their  neighbourhood  obferving 
this,  were  in  ufe  to  demand,  in  an  authoritative 
vay , certain  &r  vices  from  them ;  as  carriages,  ibear« 
iQg»  ploughing,  &c.  Complaint  of  this  was  made 
to  the  fame  parliament,  and  it  was  immediately 

*^  Black  Adlt>a  JamftTV.  0.551  3^* 
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enabled,  ^<  That  no  lord,  baron,  or  gentleman, 
ihoiild  compel  any  of  the  King's  tenants  to  do 
them  any  fervice  by  coa6tion  or  dread,  under 
the  pain  of  being  puniflied  as  oppreiTors  of  the 
King's  lieges"^''     Whoever  will  perule  the 
ftatutes  of  this  period,  mud  perceive  that  many 
of  them  breathe  a  fpirit  of  tendernefs  and  huma- 
nity towards  the  common  people,  that  do  great 
honour  to  the  legiflators,  and  prove  that  they 
were  not  fuch  fierce  unfeeling  barbarians  as  they 
have  been  fometimes  reprefented.     Upon  the 
whole,  there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  in  thofe  times,  even  in  the  loweft 
ftations,  were  not  fo  forlorn  and  unprote^d  by 
government,  nor  government  fo  weak  and  unable 
to  prote£l  them,  as  hath  been  commonly  ima*> 
gined.    James  V.  in  particular,  was  a  moft  fire- 
nuous  prote6tor  of  the  poor  from  the  oppreffions 
ofthe  rich  and  powerful,  which  procured  him 
the  honourable  appellation  of  the  poor  man^t 
king. 
Authority       The  authority  of  the  laws  was  riot  only  ex  tended 
of  the  laws.  Jq  j-j^jg  period  over  all  ranks  of  people,  but  to  the 
moil  remote  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  northern  and  weilern  iilands,  where  laws  had 
formerly  been  little  known  or  regarded.    In  the 
preamble  to  an  a6t  of  parliament,  A.D.  1503.,  it 
is  obferved,  ^*  That  there  had  been  great  abufion 
**  [[abufe]  of  juftice  in  the  north  parts  and  weft 
*^  parts  ofthe  realm;  as  the  North  Ifles  and  South 
^^  Ifles,  for  lack  [want]  of  Juftice-aires,  juftices, 
^  and  fherifft,  by  which  the  people  are  almoft  be- 

•*  come 
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"  come  wiid**V*    To  remedy  this  great  evil,  the 
parliament  eftabliflied  juftices  andiheriffsin  Ork- 
ney, Caithnefs,  Ro&sand  theWe(lernIfles,whei*e 
there  had  been  none  before;  and  appointed  juf- 
tice-aires,  or  courts  of  juitice,  to  be  held  at  cer- 
tain times  and  places  in  thoferemote  countries^'^ 
Theie  new  magiftrates,  it  is  probable,  found  no 
little  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  their  offices, 
among  a  people  unaccuftomed  to  the  reftraints  of 
law,  and  haughty  chieftains  who  had  formerly 
been  the  only  judges.     To  give  countenance  to 
his  officers,  and  procure  reverence  for  the.faws, 
James  V.»  a  prince  of  great  adttvity,  and  2^alous 
in  the  adminiftration  of  jultice,  refolved  to  viflt 
io  perfon  thofe  lefs  civilized  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions.   He  feiled  from  Leith,  A. D.  1 535,,  with 
five  (lout  (hips,  well-manned,  attended  by  feveral 
of  bis  chief  nobility «  It  was  given  out  that  be  was 
bound  for  France*    But  as  ibon  as  he  was  out  of 
the  Firth  be  changed  his  courfe,  and  failed  along 
the  eaft,  north,  and.  weft  coafts  and  iilahds,  to 
Whithorn  in  Callaway.     In  this  voyage  be  fre- 
quently landed,  inquired  into  the  ftate  of  tbei 
country,,  furpiifed  and  feised  feveral  of  the  moft 
turbulent  chieltains,  and  lent  them  to  Afi&rent 
priions,  where  4bpy  were  detained  till  they  found 
iecarity..  for  their  future  godd  behaviour.  By  thia 
^ped^ion  the  King  not  only  gained  a  more  pen* 
feft  kjBoVledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabit 
tantsy  but  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the)  heads,  of 
the  feveral  daas^  I  that  tfiey  learned  ito'  re4>ea 


*^  5  Jamei  IV.  c.  91.  ^  Ibid.  c.  941 95. 
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the  fucceeding  reign.  In  tliis  thefe  princes  a&ed 
rifely.     Their  parliaments  did  them  many  good 
offices ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  their  aiSis  they 
'  neither  did,  nor  intended  to  do  them  any  in* 
juries  by  encroaching  on  their  prerogatives  or 
their  revenues.     The  parliaments  of  Scotland5  it 
is  true,  interfered  in  fofne  things  that  are  not  com* 
monly  believed  to  belong  to  parliaments  ;  fuch  as 
the  marriages  of  their  kings,  the  appointing  am- 
baifadors  to  foreign  courts,  and  naming  commif- 
iionersfor  negociatingtrucesand  treaties  of  peace. 
But  iiiey  did  this  only  during  the  minorities,  or 
at  the  defire  of  their  kings;  and  they  provided  for 
defraying  all  the  expences  incurred  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions.     So  full  a  defcription  hath  been  already 
given  of  the  conititution,  forms  of  proceedings 
and  other  circumftances  of  the  parliaments  of 
Scotland  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  of 
this  work,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  refer  the  reader 
to  that  defcription ;  as  it  will  fuit  the  parliameDts. 
in  the  prefent,  a9  well  as  it  fuited  thofe  in  the  pre- 
ceding period*^*.   Thefcheme  of  James. L  to  di* 
vide  the  parliament  into  two  houfes  having  un-. 
hapipily  mifoarried,  it-was  never  revived ;  hut  the 
number  of  freeholders  foon  became  too  great  to 
meet  in  one  place,  and  many  of  them  too  poor 
tk>  ^ord  the  expence  of  attendance.  By  a  law  of 
James  II.  allfreeholders  wbohave  not  ^bove  twenty, 
pounds  a  year  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of 
attiendtng  parliaments^    In  the  reign. of  JamM. 
IV.  that  fum  was  thought  tob  (mail,  and  a  law  waa. 
made  tQ  excufe  all  freeholders  who  had  not  above 

;^.  SieteikY.  c.|.  icA.a.  '^  James  SL  ad  S^. 
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an  htiiidred  marks  a-year  of  rent  from  their  per- 
ibiial  attendance  in  parliament,  but  permitting,  or 
rather  requiring,  them  to  fend  a  proxy,  by  1  bme 
lord  or  baron  of  their  neighbourhood  *^^.  Hardly 
any  accounts  of  the  debates  in  the  ancient  parlia* 
mentsof  Scotland  are  preferved,and  it  is  probable 
they  were  neither  very  many  nor  very  long,  as  our 
anceftors  in  thofe  times  delighted  and  excelled 
more  in  a£ting  than  haranguing.  It  appears, 
however,  from  ibme  hints,  that  there  were  de- 
bates, and  thele  ibmetimes  very  warm.  From 
the  records  of  the  parliament  A.D.  1524.,  we 
plainly  perceive  that  there  were  very  hot  debates 
on  chufing  the  committee  ad  articulos^  (on  the 
articles,)  between  the  party  of  the  Queen-dow- ' 
flger  and  the  party  of  her  huiband  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  that  feveral  protefts  were  taken  on 
both  fides.  But  the  minutes  are  fo  fliort,  that  it 
would  notbeeafy  to  explain  the  grounds  of  thefe 
di^tes  *^*.  We  know  alfb  that  there  were  very 
violent  debates  on  the  appointment  of  the  Duka 
of  Albany  to  the  regency  in  the  minority  of 
JFames  V. ;  and  ftill  more  violent  debates  on  the 
appQiDtment  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  the  regency 
after  the  death  of  that  king.  But  few  particulars 
of  thefe  debates  are  preferved. 

Tlieright  of makingandrepealinglaws,  and  im-  Maluag 
pofing  taxes,  refided  folely  in  the  King  and  parlia-  ^*^^  *^ 
ment;  and  we  never  h^ar  of  any  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  in  thetimesWe  are  now  confidering,  who   ' 
attempted  to  make,  repeal,  or  difpeilfe  with  laws, 
to  impofe  taxes,  or  even  to  demand  loans  and  be« 

***  lnMtffr;«iV  xr^.  '^  Records  of  JM*  A.p.  15^4. 
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nevolences  fromtheirfubje&s  bytbetr  ownautho* 
rity.    The  laws  were  called  the  King's  laws;  not 
becaufe  the  King  had  loade  them^  but  becauie 
the  execution  of  them  was  by  the  conftitution 
committed  to  the  King.    The  parliaments  of 
Scotland  fometicnes  fet  bounds  to  the  undoubted 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  when  they  appre- 
hended they  were  in  danger  of  being  improperly 
exercifed.     An  a£);  was  made  in  the  pavliaonettt 
A.  D.  1 503.,  that  the  King  (bould  not  pardon  any 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  wilful  premeditated 
murder.     But  this  was  done  (as  appears  by  the 
a£i  itfelf)  at  the  earneft  defire  of  the  King,  to 
free  him  from  importunate  folicitations,  aiui  was 
to  continue  in  force  only  till  it  was  reoaMed  by 
the  King  ^^\    No  little  pains  was  taken  to  pro- 
mulgate the  laws,  and  make  them  known  to  all 
the  fubje£ts.    All  fherifis,  provofts,  and  baiUies, 
were  commanded  to  take  copies  of  the  afts  of 
every  parliament,  and  to  caufe  them  to  be  pro* 
claimed  in  all  cities^  burghs,  and  towns  wilhia 
their  bounds  ^^\    The  jufticer clerk  was  dire^ed 
'    to  extract  all  the  penal  laws,  and  give  copies  of 
them  to  all  the  judges  and  flierifis  *^.    The  afts 
of  James  V.  were  the  firft  that  were  priiMed^  by 
Thomas Davidfon  theKing'sprioter,AkD«  i54i«» 
'     ^'  That  all  flieriffi,  ftewarts,  bailies,  pilovofts  and 
'<  bailies  of  burrows,  and  other  the  Kisg^s  Uegu^ 
^«  might  have  copies  thereof/'  ^ 
Exectttios       The  bed  and  wifeil  laws  axe  of  little  11&,  if 
^^^       they  are  not  properly  executed  b^  iirtettqpMt 

'*•  James  TV.  z6k  ^f.  *»»  Ibid.  u&  6a 
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and  upright  judges.  To  this  important  bufinefs 
the  governnient  of  Scotland  paid  no  little  atten- 
tion in  the  prefent  period.  As  all  fheriffs  of  (hires, 
ftewartsofftewartries,baillies  of  regalities  and  ba- 
ronies; andprovofts  and  baillies  in  burrows,  were 
commanded  to  furnifli  themfelves  with  copies  of 
the  laws ;  fo  they  had  a  ihare  in  the  execution  of 
thefe  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  within  their 
refpe6tive  jurifdiftions.  Their  courts,  however, 
were  not  fupreme,n6r  their  fentences  always  final, 
but  fn  many  cafes  fubje6l  to  be  reviewed  and  re- 
verled  by  the  King's  courts  and  the  King's  judges. 
The  King  and  thofe  to  whom  he  delegated  that 
part  of  bis  prerogative  were  the  fupreme  and  final 
judges,  from  whofe  fentences  there  lay  no  appeal. 

The  penal  laws,  or  matters  of  dittay,  as  they  Juftice- 
were  called,  were  executed  by  the  high  jufticiary,  ^'^^ 
or  juftice-general,  ^hofe  jurifdi6lion  (except  in 
tegaiities)  was  univer&l.  That  great  o&cer,  his 
deputies  and  aflbffor6,held  juftice-aires^or  juflice- 
counts,  twice  in  the  year  in  different  parts  of  the 
ldnigdoitt,for  the  trialof  all  within  a  certain  diftrift 
whowereaccufedofhavirtgcommittedcrimesthat 
^tefervedpunifiiment.  Thefecourts  were  held  with 
great  iblemnity,  attended  by  all  the  lords,  barons, 
and  gentlemen  in^  the  diftri€l,  and  a  great  con- 
*  courib  of  people.  The  King  was  fometimes  pre- 
fent sit  thefe  juftice-aires,  which  rendered  them 
ntore  IMemn  and  more  effe6tual.  At  one  of  thefb 
cottfts,  in  May,  A.D.  1529.,  at  which  the  KingwaiJ 
peeSstitj  William  Cotkburn  of  Hunderland,  and 
Adam  Scot  of  Tuftiilaw,  two  turbulent  predatory 
baroDS,  were  condemned  and  beheaded ;  the  Earl 
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of  Bothwell,  the  Lords  Hume  and  Maxwell,  the 
Lairds  of  Buccleugh,  Fairnihirft,  Polwort,  and 
Johnftone,  were  imprifoned  ***.  James  V.  is 
highly  and  juftly  praifed  for  the  a6Hvity  and 
fpirit  with  which  he  purfued  thofe  who  fled  from, 
or  refilled  the  officers  of  juftice.  In  doing  this, 
it  is  faid,  hefometimes  fpent  whole  days  on  horfe- 
•back,  enduring  much  fatigue,  and  expofing  him* 
felf  to  no  little  danger.  In  one  of  thefe  expeditions 
he  apprehended  and  hanged  no  fewer  than  forty 
of  the  banditti  on  the  borders,  who  had  often  en- 
dangered the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  by  their 
incurficms  into  England,  as  Well  as  plundered 
their  fellow-fubje6ls.  Among  others,  their 
leader,  John  Armftrong  of  Giltknockhall,  who 
had  laid  the  north  of  England  for  many  miles 
under  contribution,  was  feized  and  banged, 
though  he  offered  a  great  fum  of  money  for  hit 
life.  Thefe  examples  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the 
other  lawlefs  people  of  thofe  parts,  that  theyeither 
fled  or  remained  quiet,  and  the  country  for  fome 
time  enjoyed  fo  much  fafety,  that  it  became  a 
common  faying,  the  rufk-bu/h  keeps  the  caw. 

There  were  now,  and  there  had  long  been, 
feveral  courts  in  Scotland  for^executing  the  civil 
law8refpe£tingproperty,ainddeternuningdi^ates 
between  fubje6t  and  iubjeS;;  as  the  fheriff^s  courts 
the  regality  and  barony  courts,  and  the  baillie'ft 
court  in  burrows. '  But  the  jurifdi^ion  of  ali  thefe 
courts  was  confined  within  narrow  limits;  none  <^ 
them  was  of  fufficient  dignity,  nor  the  judges  who 
prefided  in  them  fufficiently  learned  and  r^fpe^ 

^  Bucfaan*  Ubtxir* 
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able  to  be  triifted  with  the  decifion  of  difputes  of 
great  importance  between  perfbns  of  high  rank^of 
even  with  the  final  determination  of  matters  of 
)efs  moment.  Ajt  all  times,  therefore,  a  court  of 
fupreme  authority  and  univerfal  junfdi€lion  was 
neceflary.  Such  was  anciently  the  aula  regis^  or 
king's  court,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  all  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  This  was  the  great 
regality  court  of  the  whole  kingdom,  in  which  the 
Kingprefided,  the  great  officers  of  the  crownwere 
the  judges,  and  all  who  held  their  lands  imme- 
diately of  the  crown  were  fuitors.  Thiscourt  fat  in 
the  hall  of  the  King's  palace ;  its  authority  was  fu- 
preme^ its  jurifdi^tion  was  univerfal ;  and  it  re- 
ceived appeals  from  all  inferior  courts  *^.  The 
greatnefsof  this  court,  the  multiplicity  of  its  func- 
tions, with  the  incapacit3r  and  averlion  of  its  mem- 
bers to  perform  them,  occafioned  its  decline  and 
fall  before  the  commencement  of  our  prefent 
period. 

To  fup{dy  the  place  of  this  great  court,  feveral  Courts. 
other  courts  were  e(tabliflied,in  fucceifion,  by  the 
King  and  parliament.  The  firft  of  thefe,  called  the 
Seffion,was  ere6ted  in  the  reign  of  Jamesl.,  A.D. 
1425.,  and  hath  been  already  defcribed  ^.  But 
this  court  was  foon  found  to  be  defe6tive  ;  and 
leveral  attempts  were  made  to  amend  it  in  the  two 
fiicceeding  reigns,  but  to  little  purpofe.  One  of 
the  great  defeats  of  the  court  called  the  Seffion  is 
thmi  defcribed  in  the  preamble  to  the  %Gt  of  parlia- 
liament  for  abolilhing  it  A.D.  1 503 :  '*  There  hath 

*^  Du  Cange  GldH  voce  Curia. 

*^  James  L  adt  i%9  731  74>  75*    B«e  toL  x.  p.  104. 
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^*  been  great  confufion  of  fummonds  at  every  feC- 
*^  fions,  fo  that  leifure  and  fpace  at  a  proper  time 
*^  of  the  year  could  not  be  had  for  ending  them; 
"  and  the  poor  people  are  delayed  from  year  to 
*'  year,  through  which  they  wanted  juftice  *^*." 
To  remedy  this  and  other  inconveniences,another 
court  was  erefted  by  the  lame  a6l,  called  the  daily 
Council,  which  was  to  fit  conftantly  at  Edinburgh, 
or  where  the  King  refided  or  appointed,  *'  to  de- 
"  cide  all  manner  of  fummons  in  civil  matters, 
^^  complaints,  and  caufes  daily,  as  they  ihould 
*<  happen  to  occur  ;  and  that  the  judges  ihould 
"  have  the  fame  power  with  the  lords  of  feffion*^.** 
But  though  this  new  court  remedied  fome  of  the 
defe6l:s  of  the  former,  it  was  found  to  be  in  other 
refpe6ls  equally  ineffe6tuaL  Its  judges  had  no 
fixed  lalaries;  and  not  being  bound  to  attendance 
by  any  penalties,  they  attended  fo  ill,  that  very 
often  a  competent  number  of  judges  could  not  be 
colle6ted  to  carry  on  the  bufineft  of  the  court**'. 
Political  arrangements,  though  they  may  appear 
feafible  in  fpeculation,fometimes  contain  defe6l:S9 
which  nothing  but  experience  can  difcover. 
Pipai  bull*  Complaints  againfl;  the  dailycouncil  being  loud 
when  John  Duke  of  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland 
and  took  upon  him  the  government,  that  wife 
prince  formed  the  plan  of  a  fupreme  court  of  a 
greater  dignity,  efficacy,  and  ilability,  which  it  is 
probable  he  copied  from  the  pariiament  of  Paris, 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.   He  was  fen^ 

^  James  IV.  aft  9a-  ^«  Ibid. 

'*^  Lord  Kaimes's  Law  Tcadsy  p.a68« 
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fible  that  fbch  a  court  could  not  be  eftabliflied  jcm 
folid  grounds,  without  a  competent  fund  for  the 
iklaries  of  its  judges  and  other  members.    The 
dignified  clergy  were  by  far  the  richeft  body  of 
men  in  the  kingdom,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers ;  and  the  Duke  proposed  to  procure  fome  of 
their  fuperfluous  wealth,  as  a  fund  for  this  in- 
tended eftabliihment.  With  this  view  he  dire6ted 
bis  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  Rome  to  reprefent 
to  the  Pope,  (who  was  then  coniidered  as  the 
ibvereign  of  all  the  clergy,  and  the  guardian  of 
all  the  revenues  of  the  church,)  that  his  moil  obe- 
dient fon,  James  King  of  Scots,  deiigned  to  efla- 
bliib  a  college  of  juftice,  compofed  of  honourable 
and  learned  men,  to  adminifter  juftice  to  his  fub- 
j^s,  find  to  petition  His  Holinefs  to  gr&nt  the 
King  a  fum  of  money  annually  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  prelacies  of  his  kingdom,  for  the  fupportof 
his  intended  college.  To  render  his  fcheme  more 
indatable  to  the  Pope  and  clergy,  the  Duke  agreed 
that  one-half  of  the  fenators  or  judges  in  his  new 
ec^ege  ihould  always  be  clergymen.     The  Pope 
did  not  grant  this  petition  till  after  the  Duke  of 
Albany  had  left  Scotland  and  was  deprived  of  the 
regency.     But  at  length  the  perplexed  ftate  of 
a&ira  in  Germany  and  England  made  both  the 
Pope  and  the  clergy  more  willing  to  gratify  the 
Kiiig  of  Scotland ;  and  Clement  VII.,  by  a  bull, 
A.D.  1531.,  granted  him  twelve  tboufand  ducats 
of  g(Ad  a-year  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  arch- 
bifliops,  abbots,  and  priors  of  his  kingdom,  for 
the  ufe  of  his  Intended  college  of  juftice.*^ 

M  gee  the  bvU  In  Keith,  Append,  p.  74. 
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College  o£  SooD  after  this  bull  was  brought  to  Scotland  » 
^"^"'  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  May  1 7th,  A.  D^ 
1532. ;  to whichtheKingcommunicatedhisinten* 
tion  ^^  to  inftitute  ane  college  of  cunning  and  wife 
<<  men,  baith  of  fpiritual  and  temporal  e(late,for 
^<  doingand  adminidration  of  juftice  in  all  civil  ao 
*'  tions;  and  therefore  thinks  to  be  dbofen  certain 
perfons  mod  convenientand  qualified  therefore 
tothe  number  of  fourteen  perfons,  half  fpiritual^ 
^^  half  temporal,  with  ane  prefident/'  The  King 
further  defired  the  parliament  to  authorife  thefe 
fifteen  perfons  to  fit  and  decide  upon  all  civil  ac- 
tions '^^.  Th  e  parliament  approved  of  the  intended 
inftitution,  ratified  and  confirmed  it,  and  gave 
the  fentence  and  decreets  of  the  new  court  all  the 
flrength,  force,  and  efie6t  that  the  decreets  of 
the  lords  of  feflion  had  in  all  times  bygone ;  i.  e. 
that  they  could  be  reviewed  and  reverfed  only  by 
parliament.  At  the  defireof  the  King,  the  parlia- 
ment alfo  named  the  fifteen  firil  fenators  of  the 
college  of  juilice,  or  lords  of  council  and  feffioD, 
as  this  new  cdurt  was  called.  If  the  King  by  his 
prerogative  could  have  inftituted  this  court  and 
appointed  the  judges,  he  certainly  a6ted  with  great 
condefcenfioninreferringthewholetoparliament* 
B.ut  as  parliament  was  in  ufe  to  name  the  lords  of 
feffion,  it  was  perhaps  thought  that  they  had  a 
right  to  name  the  judges  of  that  court  that  was 
fubfi;ituted  in  its  place.  The  King  appointed  the 
Ix)rd  Chancellor,  and  the  Abbot  of  Cambuiken* 
neth  prefident  of  the  new  courts  to  adminifter  the 

l'"*  James  V.  BarL  A.D.  sj^a. 
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oaths  totheother  lords;  and  direfted  the  whole  of 
the  j  udges  to  fpen  d  the  next  eight  days  in  forming 
rales  for  regulating  their  future  proceedings,  and 
to  begin  to  bear  caufes  on  the  Monday  following. 
The  rules  were  firft  approved  and  fubfcribed  by 
the  King,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment ;  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  here 
inierted,  and  ^many  of  them  have  been  fince 
changed****.  By  fuch  fteps,  and  with  fuch  delibe- 
ration,  was  the  fupreme  court  of  the  council  and 
feffion  eftablifhed.  It  hath  long  flourifhed,  and 
ftill  continues  to  flourifti,  much  improved  in  the 
extent  of  its  jurilcli^lion,  the  multiplicity  and  va- 
riety of  its  bufinefs,  and  the  learning  of  its  judges. 

This  court  at  its  eftablilhment  appears  to  have  Charter. 
been  a  great  favourite  of  James  V.  who  granted 
it  a  charter,  dated  at  Stirling  June  10th,  A.D4 
1532. ;  in  which  he  exprefled  his' approbation  of 
the  inftitution  in  the  llrongeft  terms ;  promifed  to 
proted);  the  perfbns,  fortunes,  and  honours  of  the 
judges,  and  topuni(h  feverely  fuch  as  attempted 
to  injure  them  in  any  of  thefe  refpedts,  or  pre- 
fumed  to  treat  them  with  contempt.  He  granted 
them  alfo  an  exemption  from  all  taxes,  contribu- 
tion^ and  other  extraordinary  charges  in  all  time 
toeome,andfrom  bearing  any  office  or  charge,but 
with  their  own  free  will  and  confent**^  This  ex- 
emption was  probably  granted  to  the  judges  of 
this  new  court  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
ialaries,  which  are  not  indeed  mentioned  in  this 
charter ;  but  from  the  fcantinefs  of  the  funds  we- 

'^  BUck  Adb  James  V.  foL  53-^57.  '''  Ibk^  ^57- 
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may  condude  they  could  not  be  great.  By  two 
of  tbe  regulations  above  mentioned,  for  diredtipg 
the  future  proceedings  of  this  new  court,  we  are 
informed  that  ten  gentlemen  were  named. by  the 
judges  to  be  advocates,  and  appointed  to  plead 
caufes  before  them ;  and  that  the  judges  at  the 
iame  time  regulated  the  fees  of  the  writers  to  the 
fignet'^^:  but  neither  the  advocates  nor  the 
writers  to  the  iignet  are  mentioned  in  the  charter 
of  exemption  from  taxes  and  offices ;  and  it  doth 
npt  clearly  appear  whether  they  were  then  con- 
fidered  as  members  of  the  college  of  juftice,  or 
only  as  neceflary  appendages  to  the  court,^  and 
nuiierief  for  the  bench.      ^ 

As  one  half  of  the  ordinary  lords  or  judges  of 
this  court,  at  its  firft  inftitution,  were  clergymen^ 
and  the  other  half  laymen,  and  the  prefident  was  a 
clergyman,  the  clergy  had  a  majority  of  one  on  the 
bench*  TocounterbalancethisthecbanoeUorhad 
a  featand  vote  when  he  pleafed,  and  prefided  when 
he  was  prefent;  and  the  King  had  a  power  (which 
he  exercifed)  of  appointing  three  or  four  noblemen 
to  be  extraordinary  lords,  and  to  have  feats  and 
votes  with  the  other  judges,  but  no  falaries  ^^\  Ten 
other  judges  and  the  prefident  were  a  quorum.  *^^ 
Nflbae  of.  Xhe  court  of  council  and  feffion  was  for  fome 
time  very  popular,  and  gave  univer&l  content'". 
The  judges  ad:ed  with  great  modefty ,  caution,  and 
even  diffidence.  When  a  caufe  came  before  them 
that  appeared  perplexed  and  difficult,  inflead  of 
determining  it  themfelve$,  they  referred  it  to  par* 

'«'  Black  AAi  James  V.  fol.  56.  "^  Ibid,  fol.53. 

'^  ItuA^MLsS.  '^'  BudHui.lib.av«p.ft73. 
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liament  for  a  decifion  *^\  By  degrees,  however, 
they  acquired  more  courage  and  greater  confi- 
dence in  their  own  abilities  and  powers.  When  a 
cafe  occurred  to  which  none  of  the  exifting  laws  ^ 
applied,  or  when  applied,  led  to  a  rigorous  opprei^ 
five  fentence,  they  no  longer  referred  it  to  parlia- 
ment,  but  ventured  to  determine  it  themfelves,  by 
what  appeared  to  them  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
natural  equity  and  juftice.  Tbeauthority  by  which, 
they  did  this,  at  firft  had  no  name,  but  it  came 
afterwards  to  heczlledtheirnobileqjfficium;  which, 
it  was  iaid,  was  eflential  to  every  fupreme  court, 
to  enable  it  to  do  material  juftice  i  and  that  it 
was  peculiarly  neceflary  to  the  fupreme  court  of 
Scotland,  in  which  there  was  no  feparate  court 
of  equity  as  in  England.  Though  all  this  feems 
to  be  reafonable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
nobile  qffkhtm  hath  been  generally  ufed  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  and  of  the  public,  the  firft 
af^earance  of  it  was  very  unpopular,  and  excited 
violent  clamours,  that  the  property  of  the  people 
(^Scotland  was  at  the  mercy  of  fifleen  men,  who 
determined  every  thing  by  their  arbitrary  will 
and  pleafure  ^^\  But  this  change  and  thefe  cli)- 
mours  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  conclufion 
of  the  prefent  period. 

To  render  this  eftablifltment  ftill  more  firm,  if  papiibuu. 
poffible,  King  James  folicited  and  obtained  a  bull 
of  confirmation  of  his  college  ofjuftice  firom  Bope 
Paul  III.,  datedat  Rome  March  31ft,  A.D.  1535. 
By  this  bull  the  Pope  not  only  confirmed,  in  tbe 
mofl^  folemn  manner,  the  twelve  thouiand  ducats 

"^  Black  AAt  Jamet  V.  £0174.  ,  '>'  Buduui*  p.»73* 

formerly 
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fbrmerly  granted  by  the  clergy,  but  he  alfo  gave 
the  King  a  power  to  appropriate  to  the  fupport  of 
his  college  certain  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  as  they  became  vacant,  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  pounds  fterling  a-yean  Further,  to 
pleafe  the  King,  and  to  (hew  his  favour  to  his  in- 
ftitution,  he  exempted  the  prefident  and  fourteen 
ordinary  lords,  their  clerks,  notaries,  advocates^ 
and  other  oncers,  (who  appear  to  have  been  now 
confidered  as  members  of  the  college  of  juftice,) 
from  the  jurifdiction  and  vifitation  of  all  archbi- 
fbops,  biihops,  and  other  prelates,  and  took  them 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  holy  fee***. 
Thus  was  this  inflitution  fenced  and  guarded  by 
every  fequrity,  fpiritual  and  temporal,  that  could 
poifibly  be  devifed. 
Pittropt-  The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  were 
STcwm.*^^  fame  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  periods. 
But  thefe  prerogatives  were  never  \ery  diil 
:  tin6Uy  afcertained^  very  firmly  eflabliflied,  or  very 
uniformly  exercifed.  They  varied  with  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  kingdom  and  the  characters  of  the 
kings;  and  they  were  interrupted  and  diminiihed 
by  frequent  and  long  minorities,  during  which  the 
reins  of  government  were  much  relaxed.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  therefore  to  fay,  that  Scotland  wasa  limited 
monarchy,  and  that  its  princes  were  bound  by  the 
conflitution  and  by  their  coronation  oaths  to  go* 
vern  according  to  the  laws,  and  by  the  advice  of 
their  parliaments.  In  particular,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  fixed  principle,  that  they  could  not 
make  or  repeal  any  law,  nor  impofe  any  taxes  on 

-'"  Keith's  Append.  p»75. 
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their  fubje6ls,  without  the  confent  of  the  three 
eftates.  The  vaffalsof  the  crown  with  their  follow- 
ers  cheerfully  attended  the  royal  llandard  when* 
ever  they  were  called  for  the  defence  of  their 
country ;  but  they  fometimes  hefitated,  and  even 
refufed,  and  could  not  be  compelled  to  pais  the 
borders  and  invade  £ngland.  This  was  a  con- 
ftitutional,  and  often  a  falutary  reftraint  on  the 
ambition  and  martial  ardour  of  their  kings,  which 
gave  them  great  offence,  but  to  which  they  were 
obliged  to  fubmit. 

The  kings  of  Scotland  in  this  period  were  un* 
dottbtedly  poor  princes  in  proportion  to  the  kings 
of  Frauce  and  England,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
much  larger  and  more  opulent  kingdoms*;  but . 
they  were  not  poor  in  proportion  to  their  own 
dlominions,  to  the  circumftances  of  their  fubje&s, 
and  to  their  neceflary  expenditure.  Nor  was 
there  any  nation  in  Europe  that  difcovered  a 
greater  deiire  to  fupport  their  princes  in  a  man* 
ner  fuitable  to  their  rank  than  the  Scots.  In  the 
records  of  all  the  parliaments  of  this  period  an 
extreme  anxiety  appears  to  prelerve,  improve, 
and  increafe  the  revenues  of  the  crown ;  and 
many  a^ts  were  made  for  thefe  purpofes,  fome  of 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  flated  hereditary  revenues  which  the  king* 
of  Scotland  derived  from  the  immediate  vaffids  ci 
the  crown,  w«re  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of 
ev^y  other  feudal  kingdom,  and  particularly 
with  thofe  of  England,  which  have  been  already 
described  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  third  book 
of  thia  worl^  to  which  defcdption  (to  prevent  re- 
petitions) 
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petitions)  th^  reader  is  referred '^^  Thefe  reve- 
iiues,  therefore,  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  their 
4iloininions  with  thofe  of  other  princes.  Beikles 
tiiefe^  they  derived  revenues  from  various  other 
fources  $  as  from  the  cuftoms,  on  all  commodi- 
tiesexported  and  imported ;  from  the  royal  mines, 
which  were  then  valuable,  and  were  wrought  by 
people  from  Germany ;  from  the  revenues  of  va- 
cant biihoprics,  abbies,  and  priories ;  from  for- 
feitures dnd  efcheats  of  various  kinds ;  from  the 
eftates  of  lunatics,  and  the  goods  of  convi3.s ; 
£rom  fines  and  amerciaments  for  trefpaffes  and 
deKnquiencies  of  many  different  kinds ;  for  mondy 
paid  for  grants  of  liberties,  immunities,  and  pri- 
vileges, to  towns  and  corporations)  from  wrecks, 
.  waifs,  eftrays,  treafure-trove,  &c.  &c.  Some  of 
thefe  revenues  were  fmall,  but  when  they  were 
accumulated  they  were  confiderable,  and  they 
bofre  ftrU  the  fiime  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
oircamftanoes  of  their  dominions,  with  thofe  of 
the  fame  kisid  in  other  countries. 
Crowa  Bat  the  hinds  that  were  unalienably  annexed  to 
tile  cfwwn,  and  were  from  time  to  time  receiving 
greatadditions,:  afiforded  the  greateft  revenues  to 
the  kzings  of*  ScolJalld  at  this  time}  and  over  thefe 
the  parliament  watohed  with  as  flftuch  attention  to 
^pntirve^  liBQiprovei'aDd  tnerei^  them,  aa  My  pro- 
prietor watdied  over  his  win  ciftate.  It  was  a 
feed  priiiciplb  to  which  the  pariiamenta  of  Soot- 
land  fbeadily  adhered,  that  the  leads  of  the  omwn 
coold  not  be  legally  and  irrecoverably  alienated, 
ividioiit  the  cottfent  of  the  ibxee  eftates^  and 

^  8Mtd.vf.di.tS;  p.  |4Mr^<      ' 
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that  if  a  king  granted  any  of  thefe  lands  without 
fuch  confent,  it  was  an  illegal  deed,  wMch  might 
and  ought  to  be  revoked.  Thefe  lands  were  con- 
fidered  as  the  eilate  of  the  nation^  of  which  the 
reigning  king  was  the  u(ufru£hiary,  and  the  three 
eftates  were  the  guardians  '^.  Thefe  were  the  nn* 
doubted  principlesof  the  conftitution.  They  were 
often  indeed  violated,  but  never  forgotten.    Fa- 
vourites prevailed  upon  kings  to  grant  them  por- 
tions of  the  crown  lands,  but  thefe  grants^  wer^ 
never  fecure ;  they  were  foon  difcovered  by  the 
vigilance,  and  revoked  by  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment.   Of  thefe  revocatiMs  we  meet  with  two  or 
three  in  every  reign  ^'.     Parliament  even  took 
meafiires  to  prevent  kings  from  giving,  and  cour** 
tiers  from  ibliciting  fuch  grants.   A  very  remark- 
able kfw  was  made  on  this  fub^e6b  in  the  reign  of 
Jaooes  II.  A.D.  1454.  In  the  preamble  tothat  law 
it  is  ob&rved,  *^  That  the  poverty  of  the  crowu 
^^  is  oft-times  the  caufe  of  thepoveriy  of  the  resdm, 
^  and  of  many  other  inconveniencies.''  To  pre* 
veat  thefe  it  i»  ftatute  and  ordained  in  full  parlia- 
ment^ ^^  That  in  every  part  of  the  realmy  for  tlM 
^^  King's  r^ldence,  there  be  certain  lonUhips  and 
<^  caftLes  annexed  to  the  crown,  perpetually  to  re- 
^  main,  which  may  not  be  given  away  in  fee  and 
''  heritageorfiraiiktawmenttoanyperibQtOfwhaik 
^^  eftate  6r  degree  thatever  be  be,  without  the  ad« 
^^  viee^  ddiverancc^  buA  decreet  of  the  wliole  par* 
^  hmtmuk^  and  for  grtat  and  reafeoaUe  cauiba  of 

^  Stat.  Juanl.  «a  xo.  X48.    JanailL  aA  »•  8. 43*    JtauuIBU 
aft  86»  87.    James  IV.  wSt  94.  ^i*  8a.    Janca  V.  aA  40-  54*  9^ 
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*^  the  realm/*  The  a&  then  declares  all  grants  of 
annexed,  lands  null  and  void ;  that  they  may  be 
revoked  without  any  law-proceis,  and  that  thofe 
who  have  enjoyed  any  of  thefe  lands  by  virtue  of 
fuch  grants,  (hall  refund  all  the  profits  (hey  had 
reaped  from  them.  It  is  further  ena3:ed;  '^  That 
our  fovereign  lord  that  now  is,  be  f worn,  and  in 
like  manner  all  his  fucceflbrs,  kings  of  Scotland, 
at  their  coronation,  to  the  keeping  of  this  fta- 
*^  tute,  and  all  the  points  thereof  ^^*'  It  feems  to 
have  been  impoffible  for  parliament  to  have  taken 
more  effe&ual  precautions  to  prevent  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  crown  lands,  than  thofe  contained  in 
this  adt,  which  certainly  had  its  efieffc  for  a  confix 
derable  length  of  time,  eipecially  as  it  w^s  revived 
and  confirmed  by  feveral  fubfequent  Si&s. 
Annexa-  Th  e  cro  wu  lands  received  great  additions  from 
time  to  time,  by  forfeitures,  reverfions,  and  fdme 
other  ways  ;  and  parliament  took  care  to  annex 
thefeadditionallandsfirmlytotbecrownfoon  after 
they  came  into  the  King's  hands,  to  prevent  their 
nUenation.  Of  this  we  meetwith  feveral  examples 
m  the  mofiittments  of  thofe  times ;  the  moft  re« 
markable  of  which  is  that  great  annexation  made 
by  a  parliament  at  jEdinburgh,  A.  D.  1 540.,  of  the 
lands  thath^  been  forfeited  by  the  Earl  of  Angus 
wdhis  parttfans,  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  andioany 
dtbers.  By>  this  one  aft  all  the  following  lordihips, 
lands,  and  caiUes  were  annexed  to  the  crown'  in 
the  ftdifteft  manner :  ^  The  lands  and  lordfliq^  of 
V  all  the  ifles,  fouth  and  north ;  the  two  Kintyres, 
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**  with  their  caftles  and  pertinents ;  the  lanc|c(  atid 
'  ^^  lordfiiips  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  with  the  ifles 
"  pertaining  thereto,  and  their  pertinents ;  the 
*^  lands  and  lordfhip  of  Douglas^  with  the  caille, 
^  tower,  and  fortalice  thereof,  donations,  and  ad* 
*<  vocations  of  kirks  and  benefices,  and  their  per^ 
'^  tinents;  the  lands  and  lordfhips  of  Crawford^ 
^^  John  and  Crawford-Lindfay  ^  the  lands  and 
*^  lordfhips  of  Bonkili,  Prefton,  and  Tomtallon, 
"  with  towensT,  fortalices,  rents,  donations, .  and 
*^  advocations  of  kirks ;  the  lands  of  Dunfire ; 
"  the  lands  and  lordfliip  of  Jedburgh-forefl;  the 
*<  lands  and  lordfhip  of  Kerrymure,  with  all  their 
'*  pertinents ;  the  fuperiortty  of  all  the  earldom 
^  of  Angus,  and  all  other  lands,  rents,  and  pof* 
^  feffions  which  pertained  to  Archibald,  fome 
•*  time  Earl  of  Angus,  the  time  of  the  faid  EarPs 
^  forfeiture,  and  now  in  our  Sovereign  Lord's 
*^  hand»  by  reafon  thereof  {  the  lands  and  lord^ 
'^  fliip  of  Glumis  that  are  not  holden  of  the  kirk ; 
"  the  lands  of  Baky,  Bahnutus,  Tannades^ 
«  Drumgleas,  Longforgund,  and  Bathilweis, with 
^  the  towers,  fortalices,  advocations,  and  dona- 
<<  tions  of  kirks,  and  their  pertinents;  the  lands 
<*  of  Risicklewch,  Whitecarapt,  Over  and  Nether 
"  Howclewch ;  the  lands  and  barony  of  Iven- 
«  dale,  with  the  tower  and  fortalices  thereof, 
^<  advocations  and  donations  of  kirks,  &c.;  the 
"lands  and  lordflhip  of  Liddifdale,  with  the 
"  cadle'  of  Hermitage,  advocation  and  dona* 
"  tion,  aud  their  pertinents ;  thi^iJands-  and 
« lordihip  of  Bothwel,  with  the  tower,  fortalice, 
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•<  and  their  pertinents^V  This  war  an  immenfe 
addition  to  the  land-eflate  of  the  crown^  already 
very  grfeat* 

The  parliaments  of  Scotland  not  only  paid  at- 
tention to.^e  prefervation  and  increafe  of  the 
crown  lands,  but  alfo  to  the  faithful  colle3;ion  of 
their  rents,  and  the  improvement  of  their  annual 
value.  For  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  they  (bme- 
tfmes  chofe  certain  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  fuperintend 
th*e.colle£tion  of  the  King's  rents  in  their  relpec* 
tive  diftriAs'^^  For  the  fecond,  they  made  a 
law  permitting  James  V.  to  feu  a  pact  of  bis 
lands,  annexed  and  unannexed,  upon  condition 
that  he  received  an  advanced  rent*^^  But  this 
law  was  to  continue  in  force  only  during  that 
king's  life. 

WbenparUamen  ts  difcovered  fo  muchfolidtude 
to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  the  kings  of 
Scotland  could  not  be  poor  in  proportion  to  their 
neceflary  expenditure,  which  is  the  mod  material 
circumftance.  A  prince  with  great  revenues, 
whole  expences  are  (till  greats,  is  really  poor  i 
lUid  a  prince  with  comparatively  fmall  revenues, 
whofe  expences  are  flillfmaller,  is  really  rich.  This 
laft  was  the  fituation  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  in 
this  period.  Their  revenues  were  fmaUwhen  con* 
pared  to  thofe  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land i  but  their  heceffary  expenditure  was  finaUer, 
when  compared  to  that  of  thefe  two  princes.  The 
kings  oC  Scotland  could  form  no  ambitious  pro- 

*•  Jasnet  V,  aa  54. 7.^  '*♦  J«m«i  IV.  aA  %&. 
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jefts  of  conqueft,  with  which  thefe  other  princes 
were  almoft  conftantly  inflamed^  and  on  which 
they  exhaufted  their  treafures,  as  well  as  theblood 
of  their  fubje6ls.  The  civil  government  of  Scot- 
land  was  fo  conftituted,  that  it  cod  the  kings  very 
little.  The  fupretne  court  coil  them  nothing:  they 
had  no  Handing  army  of  their  own  fubje6ls  to  fup« 
port,  and  they  hired  no  foreign  mercenaries. 
Wars,  which  were  fo  burthenfome  to  the  kings  of 
France  and  England^  put  the  kings  of  Scotland 
to  very  little  expence.  They  had  no  wars  but  with 
Eoglandy  which  were  either  defeniive^  or  fudden 
predatory  incurfions.  When  their  country  was 
invaded,  all  the  vailals  of  the  crown,  with  their 
followers,  and  even  all  the  fubje6ls  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms,  were  obliged  to  attend  the 
royal  ftandard,  to  repel  the  invadersat  their  own 
expence.  The  predatory  incurfions  were  under* 
taken  by  martial  chieftains  and  bold  adventurers, 
from  the  defire  of  revenge,  or  the  hopes  of 
booty,  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes  without 
the  king's  permiflion,  but  never  at  his  expence* 
The  kings  of  Scotland  were  not  even  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  ambafladors  fent  to  England, 
France,  Denmark,  and  other  courts.  That  ex« 
pence  was  defrayed  by  a  fmall  tax  impofed  by 
parliament**^.  In  a  word,  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland  were  chiefly  intended  for  fup- 
porting  the  King's  court  and  houfehold  in  a  man- 
ner fuitable  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  for  that 
puipofe  they  were  more  than  fufficient.  Accord* 

"^  James II*  «A;x.    Jamct IIL adt 6». 90. X46.    JtoetlV.aa 
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ingly  tbefe  princes  married  into  thegreateft  hmu 
lies  in  Europe;  had  magnificent  palaces,  nu« 
merous  attendants,  and  lived  with  fplendour 
and  in  affluence.  They  never  complained  of 
the  fcantineis  of  their  revenues:  tliey  never 
applied  to  parliament  for  fijpplies,  or  for  the 
payment  of  their  debts :  they  never  once  at- 
tempted to  extort  a  farthing  f?om  their  fubje£ls, 
by  loans,  benevolences,  and  other  oppreiSve 
arts,  which  were  fo  often  employed  by  the 
greateft  princes  in  Europe  their  contempora- 
ries^ They  were  under  no  neceffity  of  employ- 
ing fuch  arts. 
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BOOK    VI. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

I 

Hiftory  of  Learning,  of  learned  Men,  and  of  tlie 
chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  that  were  found- 
ed in  Great  Britaiti,  from  A.  D.  i485«  to 
A^D.  1547. 

IT  was  only  a  very  brief  account  of  the  ftate  of  Accooqt 
learning  and  of  the  feveral  fciences  in  every  ^^ 
period,  that  was  promifed  in  the  plan  of  this  work  (ban. 
in  the  preface  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume  *^K 
This  was  all  that  could  with  any  propriety  be 
introduced  into  general  hiftory.    To  have  at- 
tempted to  give  regular  extended  iyftems  of 
every  fcience  in  every  period,  would  have  been 
a  moft  prepofterous  abfurd  attempt.    Such  fy& 

^  See  the  General  Preface^  p.jud. 
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terns  would  have  been  ufelefs  and  unneceflary  to 
the  learned,  and  tedious  and  difgulling  to  the 
bulk  of  readers ;  would,  have  quite  deilroyed  the 
iymnietry  of  this  work,  and  fwelled  every  fourth 
.  chapter  to  an  enormous  fize.  What  was  propo&d 
in  the  plan  is  thus  exprefled :  *^  It  is  only  defign* 
*^  ed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  clear  and  concife  ' 
<<  account  of  the  general  ftate  of  each  fcience ; 
^  its  decline  or  progrefsj  its  mod  remarkable  de- 
^  fe€t9  and  moil  important  improvements:   Thi^ 
^*  is  all  that  falls  within  the  province  of  general 
*^  hiftory  on  fubje£ts  of  this  nature  i  all  that  can 
*^  be  univerlally  ufeful  and  agreeable,  or  reafon- 
^^  ably  defired  and  expedled  in  a  work  of  this 
**  kind***."    Though  fuch  brief  accounts  of  the 
general  ftate  of  learning  may  be  of  little  ufe  to 
the  learned  in  literary  hiftory,  they  may  be  both 
inftrudlive  and  entertaining  to  many  other  read<- 
er9,  who  have  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to 
perufe  more  voluminous  works  on  thefe  fubje6ls. 
They  may  contribute  alfo  to  diffufe  the  fame  of 
thofe  ingenious  men  who  have  done  honour  to 
their  country  by  their  learned  labours,  and  en« 
riched  it  with  the  ftores  of  ufeful  knowledge* 
A^dvk  The  morning  of  that  aufpicious  day  which  fuc* 

ceeded  that  long  night  of  ignorance  in  which 
almoft  all  Europe  had  been  involved  from  the 
fall  of  the  weftern  empire,  had  already  dawned 
on  Italy,and  fome  other  partsof  thecontinent,  but 
had  not  yet  reached  this  little  fequeftered  world 
of  Britain.  While  learning  was  reviving  in  fome 
other  countries,  it  was  languiihing  and  declining 


a 

period*' 


"^'^  Set  the  General  Preface,  p.xxi, 
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in  this  ifland ;  and  the  period  that  immediately 
preceded  the  prefeat  was  here  one  of  the  darkeft 
and  moft  illiterate  ^^  In  every  former  period^ 
the  darkefl  not  excepted,  fome  extraordinary 
men  arofe ;  as  the  venerable  Bede,  Alfred  the 
Great,  Roger  Bacon,  Do£tor  Wickliff,  &a  who, 
by  the  force  of  their  genius  and  application,  di£> 
^mted,  m  fome  degree,  the  gloMii  with  which 
they  were  fuirounded^  and  rendered  their  names 
immortaL  But  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  there 
was  not  fo  much  as  one  man  in  Britain  who  ac« 
quired,  or  indeed  deferved,  a  very  extenive  or 
permanent  r^utation  by  his  writings. 

But  onr  prefent  period  prefents  us  with  a  nfore  ?i»  ^ 
agreeable  profpeiS;.  A  better  tafte,  and  agritoter  ^^^P' 
efteem  and  love  of  learning  were  introduced,  and 
became  gradually  more  general  and  more  ardent* 
That  we  may  have  a  diftin6t  view  of  this  ha|^ 
change,  which  hath  been  prodoftive  of  fo  much 
innocent  and  rational  pleafbre  to  individuals, 
and  nf  fo  many  benefits  to  ibeiety,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  brief  accoont^  i.  Of  the 
fciences  that  were  moft  inecefsluUy  cultivated : 
a;  Ofthe  moft  learned  men  who  fiouriflied:  and, 
3.  Of  the  principal  feminaries  of  learning  that 
were  founded  in  Britain  in  the  prefent  period. 
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SECTION  I. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Sciences  thai  vxre  mqjl  fuceefs- 
fiMy  ctdtivated  in  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1485.  to  A.  D. 
.1547-  , 

2ilT    r^^^-'^'^  induftry,  and  an  enthu6aftic  attach^ 
iMi^.     ^^  jpent  to  literary  purfuits,  were  as  neceflary 
as  genius  to  the  revivers  of  learning.    They  had 
.  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  few  things  to 
animate  and  encourage  them  in  their  labours. 
Books  were  ftill  very  fcarce  and  dear.    The  art 
of  printing  had  been  introduced  into  England  a 
few  years  before.  But  the  firft  produaioHs  of  the 
Englidi  prefs  were  very  poor  performances,  and 
contributed  very  little  to  the  improvement  of 
tafle  or  revival  of  learning.     Honeft  William 
Caxton,  inftead  of  printing  the  Latin  and  Greek 
claffics  in  their  original  languages,  with  which 
he  was  unacquainted,  printed  his  own  degrading 
tranflations  of  fome  of  them  from  French  tranfla- 
tions,  no  lefs  degrading,  which  could  give  their 
readers  no  ideas  of  their  beauties.    Inaruaors 
were  ftill  fcarcer  than  books.    The  path  was  un- 
trodden, and  guides  could  not  be  procured. 
Learning  was  not  yet  become  the  road  to  prefer* 
ment.  The  nobility  in  general  were  illiterate,  and 
defpifed,  rather  than  patronifed,  learning  and 
earned  men.  « It  is  enough  (faid  a  nobleman  to 
Kichard  Pace,  fecretary  to  Henry  VlIL)  for 
«  noblemen's  fons  to  wind  their  horn  and  carry 
their  hawk  fair,  and  leave  ftudy  and  learning 

**to 
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"  to  the  children  of  mean  people^'^/^  Henry  VII. 
was  neither  a  learned  nor  a  generous  prince.  He 
employed  indeed  feveral  clergymen  in  his  affaira^ 
Bot  on  account  of  their  uncommon  learning,  but 
of  their  (kill  in  bufinefs  and  dexterity  in  negotia- 
tbns,  and  to  fave  his  money,  by  rewarding  them 
with  benefices  inftead  of  falaries.  After  the  re- 
formation had  commenced  in  Germany,  and  many 
began  to  favour  it  in  Britain,  tho{e  who  deviated 
fropi  the  beaten  track  in  their  fludies  were  fu& 
pefted  of  he^  dy,  and  difcouraged  and  perfecuted 
on  that  account.  But  notwithftanding  this,  a 
numberofingeniousandinduftrious  men  appeared 
inthf  speriod,  whofurmounteil  all  thefe  difficulties ; 
and  by  their  example,  their  exhortations,  and  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  their  writings,  brought  a 
better  kind  of  learning  into  reputation,  and  gav6 
a  happy  turn  to  the  tafte  and  ftudies  of  the  age. 

No  province  of  literature  was  cultivated  with  Latin  lu^ 
fo  much  care  and  fuccefs  by  the  revivers  of  5»*8** 
learning  in  the  prefent  period,  as  philology,  ot 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  languages,  particu^ 
larly  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  claffics.  The 
negle€t  into  which  the  works  of  the  philoibphers, 
poets,  and  hiitorians  of  Greece  and  Rome  had 
iallen,  was  one  great  caufe  of  the  decline  of 
learning,  and  of  the  bad  tafte  and  barbarifm  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  revivers  of  learning,  there- 
fore, a&ed  wifely  in  beginning  its  revival,  by 
removing  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  its  decline. 
By  acqairing  a  correft  and  critical  knowledge 
of  the  language,  ftyle,  and  manner  of  thofe  e^- 

Biognphia  Britao.  p.  x»36. 
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cellent  writers,  they  obtained  two  great  advan^^ 
tages)  they  iiad  accefi  to  afi  the  ftores  of  wifiloiii 
and  eloquence  >heir  writings  contained^  and  to 
all  the  pleafure  their  perofid  coold  affwd ;  and  by 
imitating  fuch  beautiful  modris,  they  acquired 
the  art  of  communicating  their  own  thoi^^bta  to 
the  world  in  a  perl]>icuou8,  elegant,  and  pleafing 
manner.  In  this  artfomeofthe  revivers  of  Ieam<> 
ing,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  fuc* 
ceeded  to  admiration,  and  wrote  in  Latin  with  a 
claffical  purity  not  unbecoming  the  Auguftan 
age^'\  The  fuccefi>  exhortations,  and  example, 
of  thofe  eminent  men,  and  of  many  others, 
Wought  the  lludy  of  the  Latin  language  into 
fidhion ;  the  barbarous  jargon  formerly  ufed  waa 
def|>iied ;  and  to  be  able  to  fpeak  and  write  pure 
and  daifical  Latin,  was  confidered  as  a  valuable, 
and  ev^n  a  polite  accompltibment,  to  whidi  per* 
ibna  of  high  rank  and  of  both  fexes  afpired*  To 
affift  youth  in  the  acquifition  of*  this  accomplifli« 
iDent,the  greateft  fchcrfara  of  the  age,as  Erafinus, 
Linacer,  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  many  others,  did  . 
not  difdain  to  fpend  their  time  in  writing  rudi- 
ments, grammars,  vocabularies,  colloquies,  and 
other  books.  ThehaughtyraonarchHenryVIIL, 
and  hiB  no  lefs  hmighty  minifter  Cardinal  WoUey, 
ftooped  to  employ  their  pens  in  writing  inftruc^ 
tions  to  youth  in  the  ftudy  of  this  fiivourite 
^guage.    The  King,  it  is  find,  wrote  a  treatife 
4e  mfHtuundd  pube^  and  an  Intfoduftion  to 
Grammar;  and  the  Cardinal  cen^&d  a  fyftem 

*^  Sir  Thomas  More*  Dodtor  lioaoer,  WilCam  IMyf  Ce^r^ 
Bucfaamuuii  &c*  ftc. 
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of  ioftru^ions  to  be  obCerved  by  the  mafters  in 
the  fchool  he  founded  at  Ipfwich,  his  native 
town  *^\  The  Cardipal  had  been  a  fchooknafter^ 
and  was  well  qualified  for  gtvingthefe  iaftruftions, 
which  are  equally  fenfible  and  particular. 
James  IV*  of  Scotland  was  a  great  admirer  of  a 
^re  and  claffical  ftyle  in  writing  Latin,  and  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  ftudy  of  that  language* 
His  own  lettersare  written  with  greater  purilyand 
elegance  than  thofe  of  any  other  prince  in  £u* 
rope *^^  He  put  his  natural  fon,  Alexander  Arch# 
bifliop  of  Saint  Andre  w%  a  moftingenious  youth, 
under  the  care  of  the  great  £rafinu8;  and  be  pro« 
cured  an  afi;  of  parliament  to  be  made,  A.  D. 
>496*9  *^  obliging  all  barons  and  freeholders  that 
<<  lire  of  fubftance,  to  put  their  eldeft  foos  to  the 
^^  grammar  fchools  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
'*  to  remain  there  till  they  were  competently  . 
*<  founded,  and  had  perfeft  Latin  *'\'*  In  a  word» 
the  Romanclaffics  were  now  fludied  with  fo  much 
diligence,  and  the  capacity  of  imitatiiig  their 
ftjle  and  manner  was  fo  much  valued,  that  the 
iixteenth  century  may  very  properly  be  called 
fectdum  LoHnum^  the  Latin  age* 

The  reftorers  of  learning  found  much  greater  OnA  laa» 
difficultyinacqutringthe  knowledge  of  theOreek  '^'^^ 
lai^agethemfelves,andin  perfuadingothersthat 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  either  necefiaryor  nfeful. 
That  copious  and  beautifiil  language,  in  which  fo 


*"  Walpole's  EDytl  and  N«bif  Anthort*  p.  t,  9*    flferypt'*  M«* 

morialif  vol.  u  p.  aaj.    Ibid.  Appendix*  No.  35* 
'^^  £{»Sola  Regum  Scotoraro«  yoL  u 
'f*  James  IV.  wSt  S;. 
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many  of  die  philofc^hers,  poets^  hiftoritnsy  and 
orators  of  antiquity  had  written,  was  almbft  quite 
unknown  in  Britain  in  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod. The  celebrated  Erafmus  of  Rotterdam,  the 
moil  zealous  and  fuccefrful  reftorer  of  learning, 
came  into  England  A.  D.  1497.,  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^ 
Oxford  with  a  defign  to  teach  Greek;  but  he 
^et  with  much  oppoiition  and  little  encourage- 
ment Many  both  of  the  fecular  and  regular 
clergy  declaimed  againft  hitu  in  the  fchools,  and 
even  in  the  pulpit,  with  great  bitternefs.  They 
railed  particularly  againft  his  Greek  New  Tes- 
tanient,  as  a  mod  impious  and  dangerous  book*'^ 
He  continued,  however,  to  teach  there  a  confi- 
derable  time,  encouraged  by  a  few  ingenious 
men,  who  gladly  received  his  inftru^ons,  and 
afterwards  communicated  them  to  others,  by 
which  a  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language 
was  gradually  excited,  not  only  among  the  youth, 
but  in  ibme  members  of  the  univeiiity  who  were 
far  advanced  in  life.  In  this,  however,  little  pro- 
grefs  was  made  for  feveral  years,  owing  to  the 
unhappy  date  of  the  univerfity,  which  was  fre- 
quently vifited  and  difperfed  by  the  fweating-fick- 
nefs,  di(lra6led  by  riots,  and  difgraced  by  the  ge- 
iieral  ignorance  and  profligacy  of  its  members.  *^ 
The  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  was  an  event  fa- 
yourable  to  leaming,for  which  he  bad  a  tafte,aod 
in  which  he  bad  made  l^me  proficiency.  He  waft 
at  the  lame  time  rich  and  generous,  and  fond  of 
praife,  which  made  many  entertain  hopes  that  he 


•"  A.  Wood»  Hia,  Univer.  Oxon.  Iib.i.  p.  137. 
'^'*. Ibid.  fi. 240. 
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wonld  prove  a  liberal  patron  to  men  of  literary 
merit.  On  this  event  the  Lord  Mount3oy,\rho  was 
agreat  admirer  and  had  been  a  piipil  of  Erafmus, 
preflTed  him  to  come  into  England ;  promiling 
him  the  patronage  of  the  King,  of  Warham 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  other  great 
men.  He  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
arrived  in  London,  A.  D.  1 509.  After  fpending  . 
ibme  time  with  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  More,  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  with  a  defign  to  promote 
the  intereil  of  learning,  and  particularly  theiludy 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  had  been  as  much 
negte^led  in  that  as  in  the  other  univerfity.  But 
though  he  was  patronifed  by  the  Chancellor, 
Kiher  Bifliop.  of  Rocheiter,  and  appointed  pro- 
feflbr  of  Greek,  he  had  little  fuccefs,  and  found 
the  academicians  of  Cambridge  as  ignorant  and 
averfe  to  ftudy  as  thofe  of  Oxford.  H<s  explain- 
ed  the  grammar  of  Chryfotoras  to  a  few  poor 
fcholars,  who  could  give  him  little  or  nothing  for 
his  labour ;  and  hia  expence?  far  exceeded  his 
^tns  ^'\  So  difficult  was  it  to  roufe  the  ftudents 
of  thofe  times  from  that  lethargy  into  which  they 
had  fallen,  and  to  correal  the  bad  talle  they  had 
contra6i;ed. 

The  dtfienfion  between  thefri^ndsand  enemiies  Oreekt 
of  the  Greek  language  and  learning  atOxfbrd  did  j^^"^ 
not  terminate  when  Erafmus  left  that  univerfity. 
On  the  contrary,  tliey  were  formed  into  two  par- 
ties;  one  of  which  was  called  th^  Greeks,  and  the 
other  the  Trojans.  As  the  Trojans  were  the  moft 
numerous,  (almoft  all  the  monks  being  true  Tro- 

^^  Dr«  Jortia's  Ufe  of  Bcafiauii  toI  i«  p.  3  7* 
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jans,)  they  were  the  moft  infblent.  ^hen  a  poor 
Greek  appeared  on  the  ftreet,  or  in  any  public 
place,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Trojans  with  hifles, 
taunts^  and  infults  of  all  kinds.  But  the  tri' 
umphsof  the  Trojans  were  not  of  long  duration. 
The  King  and  his  great  favourite  Cardinal  WoU 
fey  having  warmly  ejpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
Greeks,  their  numbers,  their  credit,  and  their 
courage  daily  encreafed,  the  Greek  language 
became  a  favourite  ftudy,  and  the  Trojans  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  iield.  *'* 

But  after  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  had 
become  iafliionable,  a  controverfy  about  the  true 
pronunciation  of  it  arofe  between  Sir  John  Cheke, 
profeflbr  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  Stephen 
Gardner,  Chancellor  of  that  univerfity  and  Bifhop 
of  Winchefter.  This  controverfy  (a  minate  ac-^ 
count  of  which  cannot  be  introduced  into  gene* 
ral  hiftory)  was  condud;ed  with  great  modeftyand 
learning  by  the  profeflbr,  who  proved  by  many 
arguments,  that  the  pronunciation  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the  dark  agesc  was  abfurd  and 
faulty  in  many  re^peAs ;  and  im  particular,  that 
by  giving  the  lame  found  to  feveral  different  let- 
ters, it  deftroyed  the  beauty,  variety,  and  mufical 
fiteetnefi  of  the  language,  which  were  reftored  by 
the  new  pronunciation*  To  all  this  the  haughty 
chancellor  replied  by  a  thundering  decree,  de« 
OQunctng  very  fevere  cenfiireson  all  who  dared  to^ 
drop  the  oLA^  and  adopt  the  new  pronunciation^'*^ 

■^  A.  Woody  Hifi.  UniTer.  Oxen,  libut.  p.  246. 
*»  Strype's  Life  of  ^  John  Ciukey  p.  17,  8k.    Hh  Memorials^ 
vol«i«  ^17%» 
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On  thisoccafion  reafon  proved  too  ftroag  for  mere 
authority.  Th^  decree  waa  fbon  diir^arded,  and 
the  new  pronunciation  prevailed,  and  ftill  pre* 
vails.  Thw  in  the  Ipace  of  about  thirty  years  a 
great  change  was  brought  about  in  the  ftate  of 
learningand  the  tafte  of  the  learned  in  Britain^ 
by  the  labours  of  a  few  a£live  and  ingenious 
men,  in  oppofition  to  inveterate  habits,  ftrong 
prejudices,  and  the  indolence,  ignorance,  dif- 
iblute  manners,  and  bad  tafte  that  had  long  reign^ 
ed  in  the  feminaries  of  learning,  and  were  not 
eafily  overcome.  The  Roman  and  Greek  daf- 
fies, which  had  been  long  neglected,  and  almoft 
forgotten,  were  ftudied  with  the  greateft  ardour 
and  fuccefs ;  and  their  Ilyle  and  manner  admir« 
ably  well  imitated  by  feveral  Britifli  as  well  as 
foreign  writers  in  this  period*^^  Some  attempts 
wer^  made  to  revive  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew, 
but  not  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

The  patronage  and  liberality  of  the  great  con«^  Wo%  a 
tributed  no  lefs  than  the  labours  of  the  learned  to  |^^^^ 
the  revival  of  learning ;  nor  was  there  in  thofe 
times  a  more  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  leam« 
ed  men  than  the  famous  Cardinal  Wolfey.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  had  ageniusandtaftefor  learning, 
in  which  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in  his 
youth,  and  for  which  he  retained  a  regard  in  hisi 
higheft  elevation.  ^<  Politer  learning,''  fays  £ra£> 
mus,  ^^  as  yet  ilruggling  with  the  patrons  of  the 
<«  ancient  ignorance,  he  upheld  by  his  favour,  de- 
««  fended  by  his  authority,  adorned  by  his  fplen- 

^  See  tfat  Works  ctf  litott  Buchamuoi  CMu^  linacar,  CoDet, 
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dour,aDd  cherifbed  by  hiskindnefs.  Heinvited 
all  the  mod  learned  profefibrs  by  his  noble  fk- 
laries.     In  fufnifliing  libraries  with  all  kinds  of 
authors,  of  good  learnings  he  contended  with 
Ptolemeus  Philadelphushimfelf,  who  was  more 
*^  famous  for  this  than  for  his  kingdom.    He  re- 
<<  called  the  three  learned  languages,  without 
*<  which  all  learning  is  lame**'."  That  all  this  was 
not  flattery  is  certain.  When  the  Cardinal  vifited 
Oxford  A.  D.  1518.,  he  founded  no  fewer  than 
feven  leftures ;  m.in  theology,  civil  iaw,phyfic, 
philofophy,  mathematics,  Greek,  and  rhetoric; 
and  chofe  the  mod  learned  men  he  could  procure 
to  read  thofe  lefitures***.    He  at  the  fame  time 
intimated  his  intention  of  doing  much  greater 
things  for  the  honour  of  the  univerfity,  and  the 
advancement  of  learning,  which  he  executed  in 
part,  and,  to  hi^  unipeakable  forrow,  was  pre- 
'        vented  from  executing  fully,  by  his  unexpected 
fall, 
fchooimen      The  timeand  thoughts  of  the  reftorers  of  learn« 
^^*^     ing  in  our  prefent  period  were  fo  much  engaged 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres^ihs^t  theycould  not 
pay  the  fame  attention  to  the  fciences.  Theferc- 
mainednearly  in  the  fame  low  and  wretched  (late 
(a  very  few  excepted)  in  which  they  had  been  in 
the  three  preceding  periods.  The  philolbphic  age 
was  not  yet  arrived.    It  would  be  very  itnproper 
therefore  to  encumber  the  pages  of  general  hiftory 
with  a,  dry  detail  of  the  trivial  changes  that  were 
nowmade  inlogic,metaphyfics,  natural  and  moral 


**'  Enfini  Epift.  lib.  vL  ep.  ax.  »<  Biographic  Britan. 

Yifa  Wolfi^.    A.  Wood;  IUItUm?er.Ozoa.  lib«  i.  p.  150. 
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pjiiloibphy,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  aftronomy, 
&c.  No  genius^  art,  or  induftry,  could  render 
fuch  a  detail  either  inftru£tive  or  entertaining  ^^\ 
The  logic,  metaph3rfics,  and  philofophy,  of  the 
fchools,  which  were  in  higli  reputation  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period,  gradually  declining  as  a 
better  tafte  prevailed ;  and  as  the  language  of  the 
philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  came  to  be  bet« 
ter  underitood,  and  their  works  more  generally 
perufed,  the  barbarous  jargon,  unintelligible  fuh* 
tilties,  endlefs  diftin6lions,  and  ponderous  works 
of  the  fchoolmen,  came  to  be  negledted  and  de« 
fpifed.  Theirvolumes,which  had  beenoncehighly 
prized  and  diligently  fludied,  began  to  be  treated 
with  great  contempt,  and  put  to  the  moft  ignomi- 
nious ufes.  The  commilfionerswho  were  appoint* 
ed  to  vifit  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1535., 
wrote  thus  to  the  Lord  Cromwell :  "  We  have 
**  let  Dupce  in  Bocardo,  and  have  utterly  banifh- 
^  ed  him  Oxford  for  ever,  with  all  his  blind 
*'  gloflTes ;  and  he  is  now  made  a  common  fervant 
*'  to  every  man,  fad  nailed  up  upon  pofts  in  all 
*'  common  houles  of  eafement.  The  fecond  time 
<<  we  came  to  New  College,  after  we  had  declared 
**  your  injunftions,  we  found  all  the  great  qua- 
**  drant  court  full  of  the  leaves  of  Dunce,  («/b- 
^  hannesDuns  ScoiuSf)  the  wind  blowing  them 
"  into  every  corner***."  The  works  of  the 
other  fchoolmen  no  doubt  Ihared  the  fame  fate» 
tbofe  of  Thomas  Aquinas  perhaps  excepted^ 
as  he  was  the  King's  favourite  author. 

^  See  Tol*  yu  c.4«  fe^«x-~vol.viu«  and  x.  c.4*  fe^«i. 
^  Strype's  l^emomlf,  to1.L  p.9io«    A»  Woods  Ub.L  p«a6o« 
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School  di-       The  theology  of  the  fchoolmen  received  as 
^'^"^^       fevere  a  blow,  and  underwent  as  great  a  change  at 
this  time,  as  their  philofophy ;  aild  tlie  ftUdj  of 
the  languages,  particularlythe  Greek,  contributed 
as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period,  very  few  theologians  under- 
flood  the  original  languages  either  of  the  CHd  or 
New  Teftament,  or  made  the  Scriptures  their 
ftudy.  The  Bible  divines  had  been  gradually  de«* 
creafing  in  their  credit  and  in  their  numbers  from 
the  thirteenth   century,  and  in    the  fifteenth 
they  were  almoil  quite  extin^  *'*.  The  profeflbrs 
of  divinity  read  ledtures  only  on  the  fentences  of 
Pet^r  Lombard,  or  on  the  fumms,  as  they  were 
called,  of  other  fchoolmen.   But  when  the  ftudy 
of  the  Greek  language  began  to  prevail,  in  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  feveral  of  the  clergy  applied  to 
that  fludy,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  New 
Teflament  in  the  original;  of  which  an  edition 
was  publifhed  byErafmus  A.D.  1515.***  But  thefe 
fludies  were  thought  to  be  dangerous,  and  were 
difcou raged  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  as 
tending  to  make  thofe  who  applied  to  them  here* 
tics.  It  foon  appeared  that  they  had  that  tendency, 
and  that  they  paved  the  way  for  the  reformation 
that  followed.    The  tafle,  however,  that  feveral 
ingenious  men  had  contracted  for  this  new 
learning,  as  it  was  called,  was  fo  ftrong,  that 
they  were  not  deterred  by  reproaches,  threats, 
and  dangers,  from  communicating  theknowledge 
they  had  acquired,  and  recommending  the  iaoie 

«*^  See  tol.  viiu  du  4«  ieA.  i.  "»  Erafm.  Epift.  x8z. 

ftudies 
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,tudie»  to  others.  Do6iior  Joho  Cottet^  ^efoiin^ 
derofSt«Paal'8TchQol»awlooeafthei»oft  zealous 
revivers  of  leariuiig,  read  public  lectures  a(  Ox^ 
ford,  AJO.  1497.,  <^  StPauKs  Epiftles,  witliout 
fea  pr  reward.  The£e  lectures  excited  great  curip^ 
fit^t  aad  were  atteuded  by  crowded  audiencea; 
'but  the  loflurer  was  foon  inten^uptcd^  by  a^  ac^ 
tiuiatioii  of  berefyol;bat  was  brought^agahift  him 
before -Archbifliidp  Warham,  who  bad  fo  great 
an  efte^m  for  him,  on  account  of  hia  virtue  apd 
karning^that  hedifcouraged  the  profecutioiii,and 
fiiflfeiMi  him  to  efcape^^\  After Dodtor  Collet  waf 
afq^oDted  Dean  o£St«  Paul's,  A.D.  1505.,  be  , 

pcetd^ed  every  Sunday  in  that  cathedral^  in  an  un- 
common  ftraii)  of  eloquence,  boldly  coodemuing 
the  cold  unai&Aing  manner  in  which  ttie  clergy 
in  general  read  their  fermons;  the  worihip  of 
ifliages ;  the-celibacy  of  the  clergy^  smd  feveral 
fiiperititious  ceremonies  of  the  church*  He  en- 
Gouraged  his  friend  William  Grocine,  another  of 
the  reviyers  of  learning,  to  read  lectures  on  the 
l^ew  Teftament  in  St*  Paul's,  which  were  well  at- 
tended,  and  much  admired ^^^  Tliefe  fermbaaand 
leftures,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  together 
with  the  writings  of  Erafmus,  and  the  other  revi* 
versof  learning,  diminifliedtbereputation  of  fcho- 
laftic  divinity,  and  excited  in  the  minds  of  many, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  a  defire  of  becoming 
acquaMted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  of  drawing 
their  religious  opinions  from  thofe  facred  foun- 
tains; ^v&k  before  Lutber  b^gaa  the  reformatioa 
in  Germany*  Therevivers  of  learning,  therefore^ 

p  2  contri- 
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contributed  not  a  Httle  to  difcredit  the  artificial 
theology  of  the  fchool8,£ind  tointroduce  the  ftudy 
of  the  Scriptures,  by  which  they  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  (fome  of  them  without  intending  it) 
for  receiving  the  do6l;rines  of  the  Reformation. 
Of  this  the  enemies  of  the  new  learning  were  not 
ignorant;  and  they  hated  Erafmus,  who  they  faid 
had  laid  the  egg,  almoft  as  much  as  they  hated 
Luther,  who  they  fald  had  hatched  it.  ••• 
Phyfic,Turgery ,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  heak 
'  ingait,  were  in  a  very  imperfect  ftate  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  and  even  at  the  ac-^ 
ceflion  of  Henry  VIII.  This  we  learn  from  anaft 
of  parliament  made,  A.D.  151 1. :  ^^  The  fcience 
•*  and  cunning  of  phyfic  and  furgery  (to  the  per- 
^  fe£t  knowledge  whereof  be  requisite  both  great 
**  learning  and  ripe  experience)  is  daily  within 
^<  this  realm  exercifed  by  a  great  multitude  of 
^  ignorant  perfbns,  of  whom  the  greater  parthave 
^'  no  manner  of  in  fight  in  the  fame,  nor  in  any 
^^  other  kind  of  learning ;  fome  alfo  ken  no  let- 
^  ters  on  the  book}  fo  far  forth,  th&t  common 
**  artificers,  as  fmiths,  weavers,  and  womeir^ 
**  boldly  and  accuftomably,  take  upon  them  great ' 
^  cures,  and  things  of  great  diflBculty,  in  which 
"  they  partly  ufe  forcery  and  witchcraft,  pardy 
^<  apply  fuch  medicines  unto  the  difeafe  asbe  very 
^  notions,  and  nothing  meet  therefor,  to  the 
*^  high  difplttafure   of  God,  great  infamy  to 
.  ^  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous  hart,  damage, 
<<•  and  deflrudtion  of  many  of  the  King's  liege 
'^  J^eople,  moft  ef^cially  of  them  that  cannot 

^  Jortm'a  lift  9f  Eraiam%  paffiflOb. 
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^  diicern  the  uncunning  from  the  cunning*^/' 
To  prevent  thefe  evils  it  was  enabled,  that  no 
perfon  Ihould  a6t  as  a  phyfician  or  furgeon  inLon- 
doD,  ot  within  feven  miles  of  it^  till  he  was  exa^ 
mined  and  approved  by  the  Biflaop  of  London  or 
ike  Dean  of  St  Pau^^,  affifted  by  iR)ur  doctors  of 
phyfic  or  four  expert  furgeons,  under  the  penalty 
of  fix  pounds  for  every  month  he  had  a6led ;  one 
Jialf  to  the  King^and  the  other  to  the  informer; 
and  that  no  perfon  fhould  pra£life  in  any  other 
partof  England,  without  a  licence  from  thebilhop 
of  the  diocefe,  under  the  lame  penalty.     The 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  two  univerfities  were 
iecured.    This  Jaw  ieems  to  have  given  a  check 
to  quackery,  and  to  have  dimini(bed  the  number 
of  pra&itioners  of  furgery  in  London.    For  two 
years  after,  the  incorporation  of  furgeons  in  Lon« 
don,  which  confided  only  of  twelve  perfons,  peti* 
tioned  parliament  to  be  exempted  from  tlie  obli- 
gation of  bearing  arms  and  of  Serving  on  juries, 
that  they  might  be  at  all  times  at  liberty  to  attend 
their  pra6tice.     Their  petition  was  granted,  and 
that  etxemption  is  ftill  enjoyed  by  the  faculty  *•!. 
The  parliament  feems  to  have  fuppofed  that 
twelve  regular  furgeons  would  id  ways  be  fufiicient 
for  London ;  as  by  the  lafl  article  in  the  a6t  the 
exemption  is  reltridled  to  that  number  *^\    How 
ihort-fighted  are  the  greateft  aflemblies ! 

To  refcue  the  practice  of  phyfic  out  of  the  ig«  CoUcgt  of 
noble  and  unworthy  hands  by  which  it  had  been  Kiyfictai. 

^  Scat  3  Hen.  VnL  cii. 

7jHciuYm.c.6.  ^*JbA 
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difgraced,  and  had  done  fo  much  mifchief,  another 
defigii  was  loon  after  formed  and  executed*  This 
was  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians  in  London.  This  delign,  it  is  said^  was 
formed  by  Do6lor  Thomas  Linacer,  phyfician  to 
Henry  VIIL,  and  patronifed  by  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
at  whofe  defire  the  King  granted  a  charter  Sep- 
tember 23d,  A.D.  1518.,  incorporating  Doftors 
John  Chambre,  Thomas  Linacer,  FefdinandoDe 
Vi6loria,  his  own  three  phyficians,  with  Nicholas 
Hatfwell,  John  Francifco,  and  Robert  Yaxley, 
phyiicians,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  tbefaculty 
in  the  city  of  London,  into  one  body,  community, 
and .  perpetual  college.  To  this  college  Henry 
granted  various  rights,  powers,  and  immunities, 
by  his  charter;  fuch  as,  a  right  to ele6fc  a  prefident 
annually  for  the  government  of  the  college ;  to 
have  a  common  feal  to  purchafe  lands  to  a  certain 
value  $  to  fue  and  to  be  fuedby  the  name  and  title 
of  The  Prefident  and  Community  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians  in  London ;  and  to  make  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the  col- 
lege. He  granted  them  a  power  to  pra^life  as 
phyficians  in  London,  and  feven  miles  round  it ; 
and  that  none  who  were  not  licenfed  by  the  col- 
lege fliould  pra6life  within  that  bounds,  under 
the  penalty  of  paying  five  pounds  for  every 
month  they  pra^ifed.  He  gave  them  power  to 
choofe  four  of  their  members  annually,  to  fuper- 
intend  anddifcover  all  irregular  pra6l;itioners,and 
to  punifh  them  by  fines,  amerciaments,  imprifon- 
ments,  and  other  fit  and  reafonable  ways.  They 
had  alfo  authority  to  vifit  all  apothecaries*  ihops, 

and 
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add  examine  their  medicines,  as  often  as  they 
thought  it  neceflary  or  proper.  Finally,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college  and  their  licentiates  were  ex- 
empted from  bearing  arms  or  ferving  on  juries. 
This  charter  was  confirmed  by  parliament  A.l>. 
1523.  *^'  This  inflitution  W4S  intended  and  cal- 
culated to  iraife  the  reputation  of  the  medical  prd- 
feffion,  and  prevent  thepeople  frombeingimpofed 
upon  by  bold  and  ignorant  adventurers,  who 
iported  with  their  lives,  and  robbed  them  of  their 
money.  Thefe  two  afils  of  parliament,  which 
were  for  fome  time  ftridlly  executed,  had  one  re- 
markable effedt:— by  greatly  diminilhing  the 
number  of  practitioners,  they  made  the  regular 
practice  of  phyfic  and  furgery  exceedingly  lucra- 
tive. "  The  moft  effe6lual  fecurity  againft  po- 
«  verty/*  feith  Erafmus,  '*  is  the  art  of  medicine, 
^<  which  of  all  arts  is  the  mod  remote  from 
«  ULendicity.'*  ^  '    . 

The  wifeft  legiflators  do  not  forefee  all  the  con-  sui^eooi 
fequences  of  their  laws.  The  a6l  3  Hen.  VIII.  in 
favour  of  the  incorporation  of  furgeons  in  London, 
proved  very  inconvenient  and  oppreffive ;  and 
that  incorporation  profecuted  many  well-mean- 
ing charitable  perfons^  who  endeavoured  to  affift 
their  poor  neighbours  in  diftrefs,  with  fo  much 
leverity,  that  parliament  foupd  it  neceffary  to 
interpofe.  An  afil  was  accordingly  made, 
35  Hen.  VIII.  A.  D.  iS43m  reprefenting  in  the 
preamble,  "  That  fince  the  a6l  made  in  the  third 
**  of  that  king,  the  company  and  fellowfhip  of  the  . 
^  furgeons  of  London,  minding  only  their  own 
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*^  lucures,  andDothing  the  profit  or  eafe  of  thedit 
<c  eafed  and  patient^  have  fued,  troubled,  and 
*^  vexed  divers  honeft  perfons,  as  well  men  as 
<<  women,  whom  God  hath  endured .  with  the 
'^  knowledge  of  the  nature,  kind,  and  operation 
^  of  certain  herbs^  roots,  and  waters,  and  the 
^<  ufing  and  miniftering  them  to  fuch  as  been 
*^  pained  with  cuilomable  diieafes ;  aswomen's 
^<  breads  being  fore,  a  pin  and  web  in  the  eye, 
''  uncomes  of  hands,  burnings,  icalding,  fore 
^<  mouths,  the  done,  flrangury,  faucelim,  mor- 
<^  phew,  and  fuch  other  difeafes ;  and  yet  the 
<^  laid  perfons  have  not  taken  any  thing  for  tbeir 
<<  pains  or  cunning,  but  have  miniftered  the  fame 
<^  to  poor  people,  only  for  neighbourhood  and 
«  God's  fake,  and  of  pity  and  charity."  To  pre- 
vent thefe  vexatious  profecutions,  it  was  ena6fced, 
^^  That  it  fhall  henceforth  be  lawful  to  every  per- 
**  fon,  being  the  king's  fubje^t,  havingknowledge 
^'  and  experience  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  roots, 
^<  and  waters,  or  of  the  operation  of  the  fame,  by 
^^  fpecdlatton  or  practice,  to  pra6life,  ufe,  and 
^<  minifter,  in  and  to  any  outward  fore,  uncome^ 
^^  wound,  apoftemations,  outward  fwelling,  and 
^<  difeafe,  any  herb  or  herbs,  ointments,  baths, 
^'  pultefs,  and  emplaiilers,  according  to  their 
^^  cunning,  experience,  and  knowledge,  in  any 
^^  of  the  difeafes,  fores,  and  maladies  beforefitid, 
*^  and  all  other  like  to  the  fame,  or  drinks  for  the 
^<  ilone,  flrangury,  or  agues,  without  fuit,  vex- 
**  ation,  penalty,  or  lofs  of  their  goods  *"."  In 
this  ftatute  the  parliament  gave  the  furgeons  of 

»»»  35  HeiuVIlLc.  8. 
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JLondon  a  very  bad  charafiter:  ^<  Moft  part  of  the 
laid  craft  of  furgeons  have  fmall  cunnings  yet 
they  will  take  great  futns  of  money  and  do 
^  little  therefor ;  and  by  reafon  thereof,  they  do 
often  times  impair  and  hurt  their  patients, 
rather  than  do  them  good.  It  is  now  well 
^^  known,  that  the  furgeons  admitted  will  do  no 
^  cure  to  any  perfon,  but  where  they  (hall  know 
^  to  be  rewarded  with  a  greater  fum  and  reward 
*^  than  the  cure  extehdeth  unto:  for  in  cafe  they 
^^  would  minifter  their  cunning  unto  fore  people 
**  unrewarded,  there  fliould  not  fo  many  rot  and 
perilh  to  death ;  for  lack  or  help  of  furgery, 
as  daily  do'^/*  This  odious  charaS;er  will 
not  apply  to  their  fucceflbrs  in  the  prefent  age.- 

Humane  and  ikilful  phyficians  and  furgeons  New  diiA 
were  never  more  neceflary  than  in  the  period  we  •"^ 
are  now  examining.  Befides  the  difeafes  for. 
merly  known,  two  new  ones  broke  out  at  this 
time  with  great '  violence,  and  made  prodigious 
havoc.  Thefe  were  the  fweating  ficknefs  abd  the 
lues  venerea.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe  difeafes  an 
account  hath  been  already  given  *^\  Of  the  fe- 
cond,  a  very  (hort  one  will  be  fuflBcient.  The 
moft  probable  relation  of  the  iirft  appearance  of 
the  hies  venerea  in  Europe  feems  to  be  the  foU 
lowing :  The  famous  Chriftopher  Columbus,  the 
difcoverer  of  the  new  world,  landed  on  the 
firft  ifland  he  faw  in  thofe  unknown  regions  in 
December,  A.D.  1492.,  and  called  it  Hiipaniola. 
There  his  men  contracted  that  difeafe  by  their 
intercourfewiththe  women  of  the  country,  where 

it 
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it  had  long  prevailed,  and  communicated  it  to 
the  people  of  Barcelona  on  their  arrival  in  that 
city  in  March,  A,  D.  1493.,  ^^^^  it  foon  raged 
with  fo  much  violence,  that  it  excited  univerfal 
horror  and  co'nilernation.  They  confidered  it 
aB  a  plague  fent  immediately  from  Heaven  .as  a 
puniihment  for  their  fins,  and  endeavoured  to 
appeafe  the  offended  Deity  by  mafles,  proceffions, 
prayers,  and  alms.  Several  companies  of  .fol- 
diers,  who  were  generally  infedted  with  this  new 
difeafe,  were  fent  from  Barcelona,  A.  D.  i494.« 
to  reinforce  the  Spanifli  army  in  Naples,  for  the 
defence  of  that  kingdom  againil  a  French  army 
which  invaded  it  that  year.  What  execution 
tbefe  ibldiers  did  in  the  war  is  not  recorded,  but 
they  did  great  execution  by  propagating  their 
new  diftemper  in  the  Spanifii  and  French  armies, 
and  in  the  country  around.  The  French,  on  thdr 
return  into  their  own  country,  A.D.  1495.,  ^^^' 
ried  this  pernicious  prefent  with  them,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  was  difiufed  into  every  corner  oif  Eu- 
rope **'.  In  France  it  was  called  the  Neapolitan, 
and  in  Italy  it  was  called  the  French  difeafe ; 
neither  of  thefe  nations  being  ambitious  of  having 
its  name.  The  ph}^cians  (lood  aghaft  at  its  firft 
appearance,  and  none  but  the  moil  ignorant  and 
impudent  empirics  pretended  to  give  the  unhappy 
patients  any  relief.  Under  their  management 
many  died  miferably,  and  many  of  thofe  who  flir- 
vived  were  wretched  in  themfelves,  and  objeds 
of  difguft  to  others.  The  two  mighty  rivals, 
Charles V.  and  Francis!.,  were  both  infected 

•»"  Aflruc  on  tlie  Venereal  Difeafe>  b.j.  cj.find  lo. 
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with  tiiis'  difelde,  and  to  tfoe  laft  of  thefe  princes 
it  proved  fetal  '^.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  ac- 
cufation  brougbt  by  the  houfe  of  peers,  A.  D. 
1529.^  againft  the  great  Cardinal  Wolfey,  ^^  That 
^*  knowing  himielf  to  have  the  foul  and  conta- 
^^  gious  diieafe  of  the  great  pox  broken  out  upoQ 
^'  him  in  divers  places  of  his  body,  he  came 
"  daily  to  Your  Grace,  rowning  in  your  ear,  and 
**  blowing  upon  Your  moft  noble  Grace  with  his 
"  perilous  and  infeftive  breath,  to  the  taarvel- 
«  lous  danger  of  Your  Highnefs,  if  God  of  his  in- 
**  finite  goodnefs  had  not  better  provided  for 
**  Your  Highnefs^/'  So  dangerous  and  fo  infec- 
tious was  this  difeafe  believed  to  be  at  that  time. 
By  degrees  the  virulence  of  this  odious  diilemper, 
and  the  confternation  occafioned  by  its  iirfl  ap- 
pearance, began  to  abate,  and  phyficians  became 
better  acquainted  with  its  caufes,  its  fymptoms, 
and  its  cure.     But  thefe  are  not  proper  fubjedls 
for  general  hiftory. 

SECT.  11. 

Hiftonf  (^  the  mo/i  learned  Men  "fxho  Jhuri/hed  in 
Britainy  from  A.  D.  1485.,  to  A«D.  1547. 

AMONG  the  learned  men  who  have  flouriihed 
in  the  fame  period,  in  any  nation,  many  of 
them  may  have  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  cele- 
brity in  their  own  times,  but  few  of  them  have  ha4 
their  ^ames  tranfmLtted  with  honour  to  pofterity 
in  the  annals  of  their  country^  on  account  of  the 
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fuperior  excellence  and  utility  of  their  works. 
JMediocrity  is  common,  but  is .  foon  forgotten  ; 
excellence  is  rare,  but  is  long  remembered.     It 
will  be  fufficient,  therefore^  and  all  that  can  be 
expected  in  this  place,  to.  give  a  brief  account  of 
thofe  few  ingenious  and  ufeful  inen  who  were  the 
chief  ioftruments  of  the  revival  of  polite  learning 
and  good  tafte  in  Britain  in  our  prefent  period^ 
from  which  we  4^rive  fo  many  innocent  and  ra- 
tional pleafures,  as  well  as  other  advantages* 
BnSam.        Though  Erafmus  of  Rotterdam  was  not  a  na^ 
tive  of  Britain,  he  refidedfeveral  years  in  England 
at  different  times;  and  by  his  teaching,  his  con- 
verfation^  and  his  writings,  he  contributed  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  man,'  to  in- 
fpire  a  tafte  for  the  fludy  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  claflics,  which  was  the  iirft  ftage  in  the 
reiloration  of  learning.    He  was  born  at  Rotter- 
dam, A.D.  1467.,  and  educated  at  an  illuftriou^ 
fchool  in  Daventer,  where  be  began  to  diiplay 
that  extraordinary  genius,  and  that  ardent  loveof 
leamiqg,  which  after  wards  rendered  him  fo  famous 
and  fo  ufeful.    Haying  loft  both  his  parents  when 
he  was  only  in  his  thirteenth  year,  his  three  un- 
faithful guardians  confpired  to  make  him  a  monk, 
that  theymight  poflefs  themfelvesofhispatrimony. 
His  averfion  to  that  way  of  life  was  ftrong,  and 
he  long  refilled  all  the  means  that  were  ufed  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  embrace  it.     At  length, 
however,  he  was  overcome;  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age  he  made  his  profeffion,  in 
aconvent  of  regular  canons,  with  extreme  reluo- 
tance.  .  He  was  not  long  immured  in  his  mo- 
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nafteiy.  The  genius  of  young  Erafinus,  and  his 
averfion  to  the  way  of  life  he  had  reluctantly 
embraced,  were  not  unknown  to  many.;  and  at 
length  Henry  a  Bergis,  Archbifliop  of  Cambray, 
took  him  out  of  his  confinement  into  his  own 
family  when  be  was  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  He  continued  to  wear  the  habit  of  his 
order  for  fome  time,  and  was  ordained  a  pried 
two  years  after  he  left  his  monaftery,  to  which  he 
vas  determined  never  to  return ;  and,  by  the  in* 
flaence  of  the  Pope's  fecretary,  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  moft  eloquent  and  pathetic  letter,  he  obtained  a 
breve  from  Julius  I L  releafing  him  from  his  mo« 
naftic  vows  and  habit.  Being  now  at  liberty,  he 
applied  with  ardour  to  his  ftudies,  and  vifited 
France,  Italy,  and  England,  to  communicate  and 
to  increafe  his  knowledge.  In  all  thefe  countries 
he  was  well  received,  and  even  courted,  by  per- 
fens  of  the  higheft  rank  and  greateft  merit,  who 
iblicited  bis  friendftiip,  and  were  proud  of  being 
numbered  among  his  patrons.  Attempts  were 
every  where  made  to  retain  him,  by  the  offer  of 
comfortable  flations,  and  the  promife  of  more 
^lendid^ftabliihmehts.  But  he  preferred  liberty 
to  everything,  andwoiild  accept  of  no  preferment 
tiiat  laid  him  under  the  ieafl  reflraint.  For  feveral 
years  he  led  a  wandering  unfettledliie,  depending 
ibr  his  fubfiftence  on  the  penfions  of  his  patrons; 
the  occafional  gifts  of  his  friends,  and  the  money 
he  received  from  his  pupils.  As  he  was  a  bad  oeco^ 
noroifl,  and  his  income  was  precarious,  he  was 
fometimes  reduced  to  flraits,  and  forced  to  make 
complaints.    '^  If  I  could  get  money,"  laid  be, 
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in  a  letter  to  one  of  hfe  frieods,  "  I  "would  firft 
"  purchafe  Greek  books,  and  fecondly  cloatbs.'' 
Few  fcholars  would  obferve  the  fame  order.  On 
the  acceflion  of  Henry  VIIL,  a  young,  rich,  and 
generous  prince,  he  was  invited  by  his  friend 
WilHam  Lord  Moimtjoy  to  come  once  moreioto 
England,  and  encouraged  to  entertain  the  moil 
Ibnguine  hopes.  He  complied  with:  the  invita-» 
tiop,  and  met  with  the  mod  flattering  reception^ 
which  afforded  the  faireil  profp66i;s.  ^^  TI)e  Kiog 
<<  himfelf/'  fays  he,^<  a  little  befooe  hi$  father's 
V  deaths  wheti  I  was  in  Italy,  wrote  me  with  hia 
"  own  hand  a  veiry  friendly  letter,  and  he  now 
^'  fpeaks  of  me  in  the  moft  honourable  and  k€» 
^^  fed;ioiiate  manner.  Every  time  that  I  fidate 
^  him  he  embraces  me  mofl  obligingly,  and  looki 
^^  kindly  upon  me;  and  it  plainly  appeals  that  he 
<^  not  only  fpeaks  but  thinka  well  g£  me.  The 
^<  Queen  hath  endeavoured  to  have  me  for  her 
^^  preceptor*  Every  one  knows,  that  if  I  would 
<^  bnt  live  afew  months  at  court,  the  King  would 
^<  give  me  as  many  benefices  as  I  could  defire. 
^  But  I  efteem  all  things  lefs  than  the  leifure 
<<  which  I  enjoy,  and  the  labours  and  ftudies  in 
**  which  I  am  occupied.  The  Ai*cbbifhop  of  Can- 
^  terbury,  primate  of  England  and  cbanoeUor 
^  of  the  kingdom,  a  learned  and  worthy  man, 
"  loves  me  as  though  he  were  my  father  or  ihy 
^  brother ;  and  to  ihe w  you  the  fincerity  of  his 
*^  friendihip,  he  hath  given  me  a  living  worth 
^  about  a  hundred  nobles,  which,  at  my  requeft, 
^  he  hath  fince  changed  into  a  penfion  of  a  hun« 
dred  crowns  on  my  refignation.  Within  thefe 
few  years  he  hath  given  me  more  than  four  hun* 
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««  dred  nobles  without  my  alking.  One  day  he 
^^  gave  me  an  hundred  and  fifty*  From  the  libe- 
rality of  other  biihops  I  have  received  more  thsui 
^'  an  hundred*  Lord  Mountjoy,  ^vho  was  former- 
ly my  difciple,  gives  me  a  yearly  penfion  of  an 
hundred  crowns.  The  King  and  the  Biihop  of 
**  Lincoln,  [Wolfey,]  v^ho  by  the  King's  favour 
^^  isomnipotenftymake  me  magnificent  promifee/' 
But  all  thefe  magnificent  promifes  came  to  no- 
thing, and  none  of  them  were  performed.  The 
caufe  of  this  is  not  certainly  known :  but  it  dif- 
gufted  ErsTmus  fb  much,  that  after  a  long  refr- 
dence  of  about  five  years,  he  left  England  in  dif^ 
content,  A«D.  1 5i6.,and  never  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return*  During  that  refidence  he  contri- 
buted very  much  to  difiufe  and  cberiih  a  tafte  fbf 
the  ftndy  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  claffics,  and  of 
ather  ufeful  learning.  As  the  fubfequent  eveQt9 
of  this  great  man's  life  do  not  properly  come  with* 
in  our  plan,  the  reader  muft  be  referred  to  the 
works  quoted  below  for  a  full  account  of  tbem^ 
and  of  bis  many  learned,  inftru£live,  and  enter* 
taiaing  publications,  where  he  will  alfo  find  the 
authorities  for  what  is  above  related  ^""^  Not  to 
leave  this  article  quite  imperfed, it  may  beproper 
to  mention  a  few  particulars.  Soon  after  Erafmus 
Tettied  on  the  continent,  Luther  began  hiaoppofi* 
tioB  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  when  theciHiteft 
became  ferious  and  important,  both  parties  en- 
deavoured to  engage  him  to  elpoufe  their  cauik 
No  jnas  was  more  fenfibleof  thecorruptionsof  the 
ddurch,  or  more  fincerely  wiihed  for  their  reforin^ 

^'  Knighti'»  Btyle'i,  Le  Clerc's,  and  Jortb's  Un$  of  Eiafmot, 
Ijo  Pill}  obotczvu  b*  J. 
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ation, which  he  flattered  himfelf  mightbebrought 
'  about  by  the  gentle  method  of  remonftrances,  ar- 
guments, and  perfuafions.  Being  naturally  timid, 
he  was  terrified  at  the  violence  he  obferved  on 
both  fides.     He  had  not  courage  to  join  the  re- 
formers, who  he  believed  would  be  cruflied  by 
•  the  fuperior  power  of  their  ad verfaries.    His  fin- 
cerity  would  not  fuffer  him  to  appear  in  defence 
of  errors  and  abfurdities  which*  he  detefted  and 
delpifed.    This  referve  was  ofienfive  to  both  par- 
ties, who  attacked  him  in  many  publications ; 
almoll  with  equal  feverity.    This  IchI  him,  in  the 
laft  years  of  his  life,  to  fpend  too  muchof  his  time 
in  repelling  thefe  attacks.     At  length  this  moft 
eminent  of  the  reftorers  of  learning  to  whofe 
works  millions  have  been  indebted  for  enter- 
tainment and  inftru3;ion,  worn  out  with  unre- 
mitting ftudy,  and  a  complication  of  difeafes, 
died  at  Bafil,  a  Proteftant  city,  in  the  arms  of  his 
Proteftant  friends,  July  12.,  A.D.  1536.,  in  the 
flxty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  perfon  he  was  - 
rather  below  the  middle  ftature,  elegantly  but 
delicately  formed,  his  complexion  fair,  his  hair 
yellow,  his  eyes  grey,  his  countenance  cheerful, 
his  voice  low,  his^  elocution  agreeable,  and  his 
converfation  exceedingly  pleafant  and  facetious. 
He  was  a  warm  and  ftesidy  friend  and  a  pla- 
cable   enemy,  humane  and  charitable  to  the 
indigent,  and  to  young  fcholars  of  whom  he 
entertained  a  good  opinion  he  was  liberal  and 
munificent.     His  reading  was  extenfive^  and  his 
memory  retentive  almoft  to  a  miracle.    To  him 
the  worl4  owes  the  revival  of  the  belles  lettres^  of 
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critical  learnijig^  and  of  a  good  tafte*  In  a  word, 
he  was  at  once  the  greateil  wit  and  the  moft 
learned  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourKhed.^* 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng-  sir  Tho- 
land,  the  great  friend  and  admirer  of  Erafmus,  ""^^«'' 
was,  next  to  him,  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  and 
learned  men  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  chief  re-> 
itorers  of  learning.  He  was  bom  in  London  A.D. 
1480;  and  being  the  only  fon  of  Sir  John  More, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  great  pains 
were  taken  in  Iiis.  education,  which  he  received 
partly  at  Cambridge,  and  partly  in  the  family 
of  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury. 
He  gave  early  and  llrikiog  proofs  of  an  uncom- 
mon geoius}  and  before  he^was  nineteen  years- of 
'age  he  bad  acquired  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  had  ftudied  rhe- 
toric and&veral  other  branchesof  learning.  When 
be  was  about  twenty,  he  became  a  kind  of  devo- 
tee, failed  frequently,  wore  ahair  ihirt,  flept  upon 
boards,  and  had  a  great  inclination  to  enter  into 
the  Franciican  order.  From  this,  however,  be 
was  diverted  by  his  friends ;  and  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  his  father,  whom  he  never  dif- 
obeyed,  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  When 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  foon  became  confpi- . 
cuouB  by  the  eloquence  of  his  pleadings,  and  was 
retained  in  almoft  eyery  caufe  of  importance.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  be  made  a  diftinguifhed 
figuce  as  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in 
oppofition  to  the  court,  when  oppofition  was 
more  dangerous  than  it  hath  been  in  later  times. 

*"*  Bt&tui  Rhrkafiut,  vita  EntfinL 
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tn  particular,  he  oppofed  a  bill  that  was  brought 
into  the  houfe,  A.D.  1503.,  for  a  fubfidy  and 
three  fifiteenths,  for  the  marriage  pf  the  Princefi 
Margaret  to  the  King  of  Scots^  with  fuch  force 
of  reafoning  that  it  was  rejected.  At  the  acce£- 
lion  of  Henry  VIIL  Mr.  More's  reputation  and 
bufinefs  were  both  very  great.  But  in  the  midftof 
thegreateft  hurry  of  bufinefs,  in  which  the  whole 
day  was  occupied,  he  ftole  time  from  his  fleep  to 
purfue  his  favourite  ftudies,  to  correfpond  with 
many  learned  men  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
compofe  his  Utopia,  Which  was  publi(hed  A.  D. 
1516.  It  was  univerfally  admired,  tranflated 
into  feveral  languages,  and  raifed  his  reputation 
not  a  little.  Soon  after  this.  Cardinal  Wolfey 
call  his  eyes  upon  him  as  a  proper  perfon  to  b«p 
employed  in  the  iervfce  of  the  crown,  and  m^da 
him  propofals  for  that  purpofe,  which  he  at  firft 
declined;  but  afterwafds  complying,  he  was 
knighted,  admitted  a  member  of  the  privy  conn* 
cil,  appointed  mafter  of  requefls,  and  treafurer 
.  of  the  exchequer,  A.D.  1520.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  feveral  embaf&es,  in  which  be  acquit- 
ted himfelf  with  ability  and  fuccefe.  When 
Henry  VIII.  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  he  was  fo  charmed  with  his  learning  and  the 
pleidantry  of  his  converfation,  that  he  fent  ire* 
quently  for  him  to  entertain  and  divert  him.  This 
was  very  dilagreeable  to  Sir  Thomas,  as  it  con- 
fumed  too  much  of  his  time ;  and  he  made  ufe  of  a 
ftratagem  to  get  rid  of  this  royal  interruption 
which  few  would  have  employed.  He  affefted 
to  be  very  dull  and  unentertaining  feveral  times 
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fucceffively,  and  was  no  more  fent  for;  facrificing 
the  reputation  of  a  wit  and  the  converfation  of  a 
king  to  fave  his  time.  Though  he  was  now  a 
courtier  and  a  placeman,  he  was  ftill  a  patriot, and 
bqldly  oppofed  the  meafures  of  the  favourite  mi- 
nifter  when  he  thought  them  wrong.  Of  this  he 
gave  a  remarkable  proof  when  he  was  ipeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  A.  D.  1523.,  which  hath 
been  already  related  ^''^  He  had  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  duchyof  Lancafter  A.D.  1526., 
and  he  probably  retained  it  till  he  was  advanced 
to  a  higher.  At  lengthy  on  the  fall  of  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  the  King  fixed  upon  Sir  Thomas  More 
as  the  moft  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  him  as  lord 
chancellor  of  England ;  and  he  was  the  firft  lay* 
man  that  held  that  high  office.  The  feals  wei:e 
delivered  to  him  0£tober  25th9  A*D.  1530.,  and 
he  accepted  of  them  with  real  reluctance,  for 
which  he  had  good  reafon.  The  a£^ir  of  the  di- 
vorce, which  he  diiapproVed,  was  then  in  agita* 
tion  ;  he  knew  the  impetuous  ipirit  of  the  King,  , 
that  he  would  not  hefitate  one  moment  to  iacri- 
fice  thofe  who  had  been  moft  dear  to  him,  when 
they  obftruCted  the  gratification  of  a  reigning 
paffion;  andhe  juftly  apprehended  that  holding 
fi>  high  an  office  in  thefe  circumftances  would 
involve  him  in  difficulties  and  dangers.  He  held 
this  office  about  two  years  and  feven  months, 
and  dilcharged  the  duties  of  it  with  great  ability, 
integrity,  and  diligence.  The  reformers  indeed 
complained,  that  when  he  was  in  power  he  en- 
couraged and  affifted  the  clergy  in  all  their  cru- 
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elties  to  Ihofe  who  were  called  heretics;  and 
they  give  fome  examples  of  this  that  are  truly 
fllocking»^^     Thefe  complaints  were  probably 
exaggerated,  but  they  were  not  altogether  with- 
out foundation.     Sir  Thomas  More,  with  all  his 
great  and  good  qualities^  had  alfo  great  defefts. 
It  appears  from  his  own  words,  that  he  was  de- 
voted to  the  Pope  and  clergy  in  all  things,  and 
that  his  hatred  to  thofe  who  di(|>uted  any  of  their 
claims,  or  any  of  the  tenets  of  the  church,  was 
cxceffive  and  inveterate  j  in  a  word,  that  he  waa 
a  fuperftitious  bigot ;  and  there  is  nothing  fo  apt  * 
to  pervert  the  beft  natures,  and  prompt  them  to 
the  worft  actions,  as  fuperftition  and  bigotry. 
Herefigned  the  feals  May  i6th,  A.D.  1533^  to 
avoid  the  ftorm  which  he  &w  approaching.    By 
the  reiignation  c^  his  office  he  was  reduced  at 
once  from  opulence  to  an  intiome  of  about  tool, 
a-year.    This  obliged  him  to  part  with  his  three 
daughters,  their  hufbands  and  families,  who  had 
all  hitherto  refided  with  him,  and  to  difmifi  his 
unneceffary  fervants.    Determined  never  to  en- 
gage ^^  public  bufinefs^  he  lived  with  great  pri- 
vacy at  his  houfe  in  Chelfea,  fpendlng  moft  of  his 
time  in  his  itudles  and  devotions.    But  he  was 
not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  this  privacy.  ,  The 
aft  of  fupremacy  paifed  A.D.  1 534.,  and  the  oath 
enjoined  by  that  aft  being  tendered  to  him,  he 
refufed  to  take  it,  and  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  tke 
Tower.  While  he  lay  in  the  Tower,  many  endea- 
vours were  ufed  by  his  friends  to  prevail  upon  hka 
to  take  the  oath ;  and  when  arguments  failed  to 
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perfuade^  both  threats  and  promifes  were  em- 
ployed: but  he  remained  inflexible.  An  account 
of  bis  trial  and  execution  hath  been  already  given, 
and  needs  not  be  repeated ;  and  for  a  more  cir- 
cumftantial  relation  of  his  anions,  his  writings, 
his  manners,  his  virtues,  and  his  failings,  than 
the  nature  and  limits  of  this  work  will  admit,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  quoted  below  ^°^ 

If  the  exa6l  order  of  time  had  been  obferved,  Winum 
William  Grocyn would  havebeen  firft  introduced,  ^^'^^^ 
as  be  was  in  that  refpe^  one  of  the  firft  reftprers 
of  learning  in  England.  He  was  born  in  Briftol 
A.D.  1442.,  educated  in  grammar  at  Winchefter 
Ichoo],  made  perpetual  fellow  of  New  College 
A. D.  1 467.,  and  prefented  by  that  college,  A.D« 
1479.,  to  the  re^ory  of  Newton  Longvile  in 
Buckinghamfliire.  His  love  pf  ftudy  made  him 
ftill  refide  at  Oxford,  where  be  was  appointed  di- 
vinity reader  in  Magdalen  College  A.  D.  1483. 
Having  a  very  ftrong  deOre  to  acquire  a  perfect 
ki:M>wIedge  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was 
then  almoft  quite  unknown  in  England,  be  left 
bis  country 'A.  D.  1488.,  in  the  forty-lixth  year 
of  bis  age,  and  travelled  into  Italy.  There,  in 
compitny  with  feveral  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
come  for  the  fame  purpofe,  he  iludied  Latin 
under  Angelo  Politian,  and  Greek  under  Deme- 
trius Chalcondylas^  one  of  thofe  learned  men 
who  had  fled  from  Conftantinople  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks.  Under  thefe  two  excellent 
inilruAors  he  made  himfelf  a  mafter  of  tliofe  Ian- 

^  Rofv's  life  aid  Dfath  of  Thomas  Mote.  Stupictoo,  vita  T. 
Mod.  Uoddendrden's  Life  and  OeaUi  of  Sir  T.Morc  Biographia 
ii".**««s^«-  ailidft  air  T.MflEC. 
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guages  in  about  two  years,  and  returned  into 
England  to  communicate  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired.  He  taught  Greek  publicly  at  Oxford 
A.  D.I  591.,  and  was  the  firft  who  introduced 
the  new  pronunciation  of  that  language.  He  had 
the  famous  Erafmus  for  one  of  his  hearers,  with 
whom  he  contra3;ed  an  intimate  friendfhip,  and 
kept  him  a  confiderable  time  in  his  houfe.  When 
he  left  Oxford  he  came  to  London,  and  read 
'  le6tures  on  divinity  in  St.  Paul's.  He  refigned 
the  reftory  of  Dipden  A.D.  1503.,  and  of  New* 
ton  Longvile  the  year  after ;  for  what  reafon  we 
do  not  know.  He  was  elected,  A.  D.  1 506.,  mal^ 
terofthe  collegiate  churchof  MaidftoneinKent, 
where  he  died  A.D.  1522.,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  Grocyn's  reigning  paffion  was  the 
love  of  learning,  particularly  of  the  Greek,  and 
to  infpire  his  countrymen  with  the  fame  tafte. 
Some  years  before  his  death  he  formed  the  de- 
.  iign  of  giving  a  correct  and  elegant  Latin  tranf- 
lation  of  all  Ariftotle's  works ;  in  which  he  was 
promifed  the  afliftance  of  his  learned  friends 
Linacer,  Latimer,  Lily,  Collet,  and  More.  But 
the  avocations  of  his  friends,  and  his  owA  infir- 
mities, prevented  the  accomplilhment  of  that 
defign.^^ 
Doftor  Doctor  Thomas  Linacre,  or  Linacer,  one  of 

^*  the  great  revivers  of  learning,  and  the  moft  po- 
lite and  elegant  fcholar  of  his  age,  was  bom  at 
Canterbury  A.D.  1460.,  and  educated  in  the 
cathedral  fchool  of  that  city,  under  the  learned 
Mr.  William  Tilly,  who  was  not  a  mere  fchool- 

^  AtWoodyAkhduOion.  Taiiiier,BibliotheuBrituLp.345. 
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mt&er^  but  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  an  able  nega- 
tiator.  Being  appointed  by  Henry  VII.  his  am- 
baflador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  he  carried  his  fa* 
vourite  pupil  Linacre  with  him,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  moft  famous  profeflbrs  then  in  Italy, 
where  he  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  ftudy  oibeUes 
kttres  and  of  medicine.  He  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  under  Chalcondyias^  and 
he  even  excelled  his  mailer  Politian  in  the  claf^ 
fical  purity  of  his  Latin  ftyle.  His  proficiency  in 
medicine  was  fo  confpicuous,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  profeflbr  of  it  in  the  univerfity  of 
Padua  ^""^  On  his  return  home,  he  was  incor- 
porated doAor  of  phyfic  at  Oxford,  and  foon 
after  he  was  appointed  phyfician  and  preceptor 
to  Prince  Arthur  and  his  fifter  Mary.  He  came 
into  great  practice,  and  was  fucceffively  phyfi- 
cian to  Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VIH.  To  fliew 
his  love  to  his  profeffion,  he  founded  two  lec- 
tures of  phyfic  at  Oxford  and  one  at  Cambridge. 
He  contributed  more  efie6tually  to  refcue  the 
healing  arts  from  the  wretched  ftate  in  which  he 
found  them,  by  his  fi^renuous  and  fuccefsful 
efforts  for  the  eftablifliment  of  the  royal  college 
of  phyficians  in  London,  of  which  he  was  the 
firft  prefident,  and  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
houfe  for  their  place  of  meeting.  In  the  midft 
of  all  this  bufinefs  he  did  not  negle£fc  his  favour- 
ite ftudies ;  and  his  friend  Erafmus  often  rallied 
him  for  fpending  fo  much  of  his  time  in  the  ftudy 
of  philology.  On  this  fubjeS:  he  wrote  the  Rudi« 
nents  of  Grammar,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupil  the 
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Princefi  Mary^  afterwards  Queen  of  France;  and 
a  much  larger  work,  Dt  emandata  Stru&ura  La^ 
tini  SermoniSj  Ubrijes^  which  was  much  admifed^ 
and  pafiTed  through  many  editions.    For  the  be-* 
nefit  of  thofe  of  his  own  prrofeifion  he  tranflated 
feveral  of  Galen's  trads  into  pure  and  claffical 
Latin,  and  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  they  had 
the  appearance  of  an  original  work.    When  he 
was  advanced  in  life  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of 
theology,  was  ordained  a  prieft,  and  obtained  fe* 
veral  livings  and  preferments  in  the  church.  He 
died  of  the  ftone,  06tober  20th,  A.  D.  1524.  at 
the  age  of  fixty-four,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's, 
where  a  monumeht  was  ere£i:ed  to  his  memory 
thirty  years  after,  by  his  great  admirer,  Doftor 
John  Caius.     If  we  may  rely  on  the  charafter 
given  to  Dofikorlinacre,  by  his  learned  contem* 
poraries  who  were  mod  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  his  genius  for  learning  was  not  his  greateft 
excellence,  and  his  virtues  were  at  leaft  equal  ti 
his  abilities ;  in  a  word,  that  he  was  a  benefii£lor 
to  mankind,  an  honour  to  literature,  and  an  or- 
nament to  human  nature  ^.    Should  fuch  men 
ever  be  forgotten  ? 
Do^or  Do6tor  John  Collet  was  one  of  thofe  imreiiious 

^^^^  men  who  contributed  by  their  united  labours  to 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Britain  in  this  period. 
He  was  the  firft-bornof  the  eleven  ions  and  eleven 
daughters  of  Sir  Henry  Collet  (who  was  twice 
mayor  of  London)  by  his  wife  Chiiftian,  aqd  was 

^  See  A.  Wood»  Athen.  Oxon.  yol  L  col.  15.  Pitsy  p.  693* 
Dr.  Friend's  HifL  FhyC  voLiL  p.4oo>&c«  Tanneri  p.  48^  Bio- 
^raph*  Britan. 
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born  in  London,  A.  D.  1466.  After  he  had 
received  the  firft  pait  of  his  education  in  his 
native  city,  he  fpent  lev  en  years  at  Oxford  in  the 
(tudy  of  the  logic  apd  philofophy  of  tbofe  times. 
Not  fatisfied  ifrith  the  acquiiitions  he  had  made 
at  home,  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and 
fpent  about  four  years  in  tbofe  two  countries, 
where  he  perfected  himfelf  in  the  Latin  and 
Greeklanguages,and  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
and  friendihip  of  the  learned.  He  entered  very 
early  into  holy  orders,  and  before  he  went  abroad 
he  had  been  prefented  to  two  livings,  and  before 
he  returned  home  he  was  preferred  to  a  preben- 
dary in  York,  and  to  another  in  St.  Martin's-le- * 
Grand,  Londop.  When  he  returned  into  Eng- 
land he  was  not  only  an  excellent  fcholar,  but  an 
accomphihed  gentleman  ;  and  being  naturally 
high-fpirited,  amorous,  gay,  and  Iprightly,  be 
feemed  fitter  for  the  court  than  the  church.  But 
having  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  obligations  of  virtue 
and  religion,  and  an  ardent  love  of  learning,  he 
fubdued  thofe  propenfities  which  might  have  be- 
trayed him  into  a  courfe  of  life  unbecoming  his 
profeffion,  and  became  as  confpicuous  for  the 
purity  as  the  politenefs  of  his  manqers.  In  Italy 
he  had  ^>plied  to  the  lludy  of  theology,  had 
peroied  the  New  Teftament  in  the  original  with 
care,  and  had  read  the  works  of  feveral  of  the 
GnA  and  Latin  fathers.  After  he  had  ftayed 
a  few  months  in  London  with  his  friends  and 
fiunily,  he  went  to  jOxford,  and  read  a  courfe  of 
leftures  on  St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  which  were  re- 
ceived witli  great  applaufe  by  crowdedaudiences^ 
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By  the  influence  of  his  numerous  friends,  with- 
out any  folicitation  of  his  own,  he  was  promoted 
to  feveral  prebendaries  in  different  churches, 
and  to  the  deanry  of  St.  Paul's,  A.  D.  1505. 
Qf  this  lad  ofiSce  he  difcharged  the  duties  with 
uncommon  zeal,  by  introducing  a  more  &si& 
and  regular  difcipline ;  by  his  preaching  in  the 
'    cathedral  every  Sunday  i  and  by  procuring  fome 
of  his  learned  friends  to  read  lectures  in  divinity 
there  on  other  days.     In  his  fermons  on  public 
occafions  he  cenfured  with  great  freedom  the 
ignorance  and  vices  of  the  dergy  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church,  which  drew  upon  him  a 
profecution  for  herefy,  to  which  he  would  pro* 
bably  have  fallen  a  facrifice,  if  he  had  not  been 
preferved  by  the  primate,  who  put  a  (lop  to  the 
profecution.     He  had  been  three  times  feized 
with  that  terrible  plague  the  fweating  iicknefi, 
which  threw  him  into  a  confumption,  of  which 
he  died,  September  16th,  A.  D.  15 19.,  in  the 
flfty-third  year  of  his  age.     As  Do^or  Collet 
ppfleffed  a  plentiful  fortune  and  generous  heart, 
many  were  benefited  by  his  bounty.     His  noble 
foundation  of  St.  Paul's  fchool  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned.      He  made  many  prefents  to  his 
friend  Erafmus,  and  to  other  fcholars  who  ftood 
in  need  of  his  afliftance.     He  compofed  much, 
but  publiihed  little.    Several  treatifes  that  were 
found  in  an  obfcure  corner  of  his  library  were 
publiflied  after  his  death,  and  fome  are  ftill  un- 
publiflied.     In  l^is  perfon  he  was  tall  and  hand- 
fome,  in  his  deportment  graceful  and  engaging, 
in  his  manners  he  was  regular  without  aufterity^ 

and 
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and  his  preaching  w^s  plain  and  popular.  He 
law  and  condemned  many  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  church,  particularly  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  auricular  confeffioi^  the  worfliip  of 
images,  and  other  fupeiilitions.  Like  his  friend  ' 
Erafmus,  he  entertained  feveral  of  the  opinions 
of  the  reformed  before  the  Reformation,  and  by 
his  preaching  and  Converfation,  he  prepared  the 
minds  of  many  for  their  reception.  ^"^ 

William  Lily  was  another  of  thofe  ingenious  WiUum 
and  induftrious  men  who  were  the  inftruments  ^^y* 
of  reviving  learning  in  Britain,  by  introducing 
the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  claffics.  He 
was  born  at  Odiham  the  fame  year  (1466.)  with 
his  great  friend  and  patron  Do£tor  Collet. 
When  he  had  finiflied  his  fchool  education  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  ftudent  in  Mag- 
dalen College.  But  his  day  at  the  univerfity 
was  not  long.^  Prompted  by  the  reigning  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  times  he  fet  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerufalem,  which  he  accompliihed.  On  his  jour- 
ney  home  he  refided  five  years  in  the  ifland  of 
Rhodes ;  and  with  the  aififtance  of  fbme  learned 
refugees  from  Cbnftantinople,  he  acquired  a  per- 
fe£tknowledgeof  theGreektongue.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  perfedted  hirafelf  in  the 
Latin  language  under  two  of  the  moft  celebrated 
profeflbrs  in  that  city.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  opened  a  fchool  in  London  for  teaching 
rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, which  foon  became  famous.  When  Dean 

^  See  DoAor  Knight's  Life  of  Dean  CoUet     Tanner,  p.  189. 
Erafini  Epiftola  Jodoce  Jons. 
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Collet  had  built  and  endowed  his  fchool  at  St« 
Paul's,  he  appointed  his  friend  Mr.  Lily  its  firft 
mailer  A.  D.  15 11.,  who  prefided  in  it  about 
twelve  years  with  aresit  reputation  and  fucceis. 
Among  other  things  he  compofed  a  grammar  for 
the  ufe  of  that  fchool,  which  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Lily's  Grammar  in  all  the  fchools  in  Eng- 
land.   In  this,  however,  he  was  aflifted  by  £raC> 
mus,  Do6lor  Collet,  and  Thomas  Robinfon,  three 
of  the  bed  linguifts  in  Europe;  and  it  was  pub-  ^ 
liflied  with  a  preface  compofed  by  the  great  Car- 
dinal Wolfey,  recommending  it  to  univerfal  ufe. 
Of  fuch  importance  did  the  education  of  youth 
in  claffical  learning  appear  to  the  greateil  men 
of  that  age !    He  compofed  many  other  tracts 
both  in  profe  and  verfe.     This  mod  ufeful  n^an 
died  of  the  plague  A.  D.  1523.  ^'"^ 
Rickard         Richard  Paice  cultivated  the  belles  lettres  with 
great  ardour  and  fuccefs,  and  contributed  to  . 
introduce  a  tade  for  that  kind  of  learning  into 
England.     He  was  born  of  poor  pjarents  in  Wor- 
cederfliire,  and  was  taken  when  he  was  very 
young  into  the  family  of  Thomas  Langton  Bifhop 
of  Worceder.     That  prelate  obferving  the  inge- 
nuity of  young  Paice,  became  his  friend  and 
patron,  and  fent  him  to  Italy,  then  the  feat  of 
polite  learning,  with  a  proper  exhibition  ;  and 
in  his  lad  will  he  bequeathed  to  his  fchdar 
Richard  Paice  lol.  a  year  (equivalent  to  looL 
of  our  money  at  prefent)  for  feven  years,  to 
enable  him  to  purfue  his  dudies  abroad.    Sup- 
ported by  this  exhibition,   he  dudied  feveral 

years 
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years  at  Padua,  Bononia,  and  Ferrara,  where  he 
acquired  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  a  tin6lure  of  other  learning. 
On  his  return  home  he  refided  fome  time  atX)x- 
ford  for  his  further  improvement,  and  was  then 
taken  into  the  fitniily  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge 
Archbiftiop  of  York,  whence  he  was  called  to 
the  court,  and  appointed  Latin  fecretary  to  Hen- 
ry VIIL     Being  in  prieft's  orders,  he  obtained 
feveral  prebends  in  different  churches,  and  in 
Oftober  A,  D.  151 9.  he  fucceeded  Do6tor  Collet 
in  the.deanry  of  St.  Paul's.    While  he  was  fecre-  » 
tary  to  the  King  he  was  employed  in  feveral  em- 
baffies,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  great 
ability  and  fuccefs.    In  his  laft  embafly  to  the  re- 
public  of  Venice,  A.  D.  1525.,  he  was  feized  with 
adiforder  for  which  the  phyficians  were  of  opinion 
his  native  air  would  be  the  only  cure ;  and  at  his 
departure  the  Doge  fent  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal^ 
highly  commending  the  ambaflador  for  hisability, 
fidelity,  and  diligence,  which  concludes  thus : 
•*  Finally,  I  dflure  your  moftreverend  domination, 
^*  that  the  reverend  lord  ambaflador  hath  beea 
moft  faithful  and  moil  diligent  in  all  the  affairs 
of  His  royal  Majefty,  and  that  he  hath  beeu 
**  moft  attentive  and  moft  ftudious  to  pleafe  your 
"  moft  reverend  domination '*'.**  But  alas!  how 
precarious  is  court  favour!  Having  in  fome  way 
or  other  offended  the  Cardinal,  he  was  fent  pri- 
foner  to  the  Tower  j  with  which  he  was  fo  much 
afield  that  he  became  infane,  and  died  in  that 
condition  A.  D.  1532.  Hq  appears  to  have  been 

f  Rym.  toskxir.  p.  96. 
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a  worthy  mto,  as  well  as  an  excellent  fcholar,  as 
he  lived  in  the  moft  intimate  friendfhip  with 
Erafmus,  More,  Tonftal,  Linacre,  Collet,  and 
other  eminent  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  learned  languages  with  peculiar  facility,  and 
not  only  fpoke  feveral  of  the  modern  languages, 
but  underftood  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
and  Arabic.  Though  he  was  much  engaged  in 
public  employment,  he  wrote  many  treatifes  on 
theological,  political,  and  other  fubjeAs.  One 
of  the  moft  curious  of  thefe  is  his  traA  De 
*  fru&u  qtd  ex  Dodrina  percipilur — "  Of  the 
**  benefits  that  are  derived  from  Learning.'' '" 

It  is  pleafant  to  remark,  that  all  thefe  reftorers 
of  learning  in  this  period  were  virtuous  men 
and  fincere  friends ;  that  they  co-operated  moft 
cordially  in  promoting  the  objedts  they  had  in 
view }  aflifted  each  other  in  their  labours,  and 
in  repelling  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon 
any  of  them ;  and  that  they  advanced  the  fame 
of  one  another  by  mutual  and  well-founded  com- 
mendations. This  refle£ted  honour  on  litera- 
ture, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fuccefs 
of  their  efforts  for  its  reftoration.  Emulation  is 
indeed  a  fpur  to  induftry  and  exertion,  and  may 
exift  among  the  fincereft  friends ;  but  when  it 
is  accompanied  and  excited  by  envy  and  male- 
volence, it  brings  reproach  upon  learning,  gives 
a  wrong  direction  to  induftry,  and  renders  it 
rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  fociety.  The 
wife  and  virtuous,  in  their  fharpeft  confli^, 
will  guard  againft  rancour  and  afperity. 

Several 
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Several  other  men  of  learning  and  genius  flou- 
riihed  in  England  at  this  period ;  as  Cranmer 
Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  Tonftal  Bifliop  of  * 
Durham,  Sir  John  Cheke,  John  Leland,  &c.  &c.       ' 

A  taile  for  the  ftudy  of  polite  learning,  or  the  Scotland. 
belles  lettreSj  revived  in  Scotland  about  the  iame 
time  that  it  revived  in  England ;  and  this  tafte 
was  cherifhed  by  government,and  even  enforced  ' 

by  law.  By  an  a£l  of  parliament  already  quoted, 
every  freeholder  of  fubftance  was  obliged  to  keep 
his  eldeil  fon  at  ibme  grammar  fchool  till  he  had 
acquired  a  perfe£b  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  then  to  put  him  three  years  to  fome 
univerfity  to  ftudy  philofbphy  and  the  laws.  In 
coofequence  of  this  prevailing  tafte,  a  compe- 
tency at  leaft  of  learning  became  gradually  more 
general  among  the  gentlemen,  and  even  among 
the  common  people  of  Scotland,  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe ;  and  feveral  ingenious  men 
in  this  period  became  eminent  for  their  claffilcal 
erudition.  But  of  thefe  our  limits  will  permit  . 
08  only  to  mention  a  very  few. 

Gavin  Douglas,  Bifliop  of  Dunkeld,  was  not 
only  one  of  the  greateft  poets,  but  alfo  one  of 
the  baft  fcholars  and  moft  amiable  men  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  third  fon  of  Archibald,  com*^ 
monly  called  Bell  the  Cat,'  fixth  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  uncle  to  Archibald  the  feventh  Earl,  who 
married  Margaret  Queen^dowager  of  Scotland, 
the  eldeft  fifter  of  Henry  VUL ''  He  was  bom 
about  X47a*»  and  having  early  difcovered  a  tafte 


*A  Htttti'i  Hiftoiy  of  the  Doiiglafify  p.  419. 
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for  learning,  be  was  deilined  for  the  church,  in 
which,  from  the  power  and  influence  of  his 
family,  he  had  a  prorpe£):  of  the  higheft  promo- 
tions. He  received  the  flrft  part  of  his  education 
ut  home,  and  when  he  had  gone  through  a  courfe 
of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's, 
he  went  to  Paris  for  his  further  improvement. 
There  he  fpent  feveral  years  in  ftudy,  and  ac- 
quired an  uncommon  (lock  of  knowledge  of  va- 
rious kinds,  though  he  delighted  moll  in  poetry 
and  the  belles  lettres.  On  his  return  to  Scotland 
he  was  promoted  to  the  provoftry  of  St.  Gil^  iu 
Edinburgh,  and  to  feveral  other  livings,  and 
among  others  to  the  rich  abbey  of  Arbroath.  He 
enjoyed  little  comfort  in  this  promotion,  owing 
to  the  troubles  in  which  his  country  was  involved 
in  the  minority  of  James  V.  He  was  prefented 
by  the  Queen-regent  to .  the  Archbifliopric  of 
St.  Andre's;  but  he  had  two  formidable  corn- 
petitors,  John  Hepburn  the  prior,  de&ed  by 
the  chapter,  and  Andrew  Foreman  Bifhop  ci 
Moray,  nominated  by  the  Pope ;  and  he  foon 
relinquiflied  his  claim,  and  left  the  other  two  to 
contend  for  the  prize.  Appreheniive  of  danger 
in  his  own  country,  from  the  violence  of  fa^on, 
he  obtained  a  fafe-condu3:  for  himfelf  and  thirty 
perfons  in  his  company,  to  come  into  England, 
from  Henry  VHL  January  23d,  A.  D.  15 15.  *'* 
But  he  did  not  make  ufe  of  that  ikfe-condttft ; 
for  the  bifhopric  of  Dunkeld  beccmiing  vacant, 
he  obtained  it  by  a  bull  from  Leo  X.,  and 
was  confecrated  by  James  Beaton^  Arcfabifliop 

^  Rymeri  torn.  ^.  p.  471. 
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of  Glalgow,  thfe  fame  year.  But  as  he  owed  his 
promotion  to  a  papal  bull,  he  was  imprifoned  by 
the  Duke  of  Albany  a  whole  year  for  trafficking 
with  Rome.  This  was  a  fevere  and  partial  a6l. 
The  primate  Archbifhop  Foreman  had  been  pro- 
moted  only  a  few  months  before  in  the  fame 
manner  without  incurring  any  cenfure.  This 
feverity  to  fo  near  a  relation  and  fo  good  a  man, 
fo  much  alarmed  the  Queen  and  her  huiband 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  that  they  retired  into  Eng- 
land. The  Earl  after  fome  time  was  prevailed 
upon  to  return,  and  his  uncle  was  fet  at  liberty. 
When  the  Duke  of  Albany  returned  to  France 
A.  D.  1517.,  he  carried  the  Bifhop  of  Dunkeld 
with  him,  under  a  pretence  of  doing  him  honour, 
but  in  reality  as  a  hoflage  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  his  nephew  and  his  friends  in  his  ab- 
fence.  The  Bifhop  was  permitted  to  return 
home  the  year  after  with  the  ratification  of  the 
ancient  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland. 
In  the  fierce  conteft  that  enfued  between  the 
Hamiltons  and  Douglafles,  our  good  prelate 
a^ed  the  part  of  a  peace-maker  with  great  ;zeal, 
but  without  fuccefs :  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Hamiltons  in  the  ftreets  of  Edinburgh,  he  faved 
the  life  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  who  had 
a£led  the  part  of  an  incendiary.  When  the 
Duke  of  Albany  returned  to  Scotland  A,  D. 
1 52 1.,  the  perfecution  of  the  Douglafles  was 
renewed,  and  our  prelate  retired  privately  into 
England  to  avoid  the  florm,  and  to  prepare  an 
afylum  for  his  friends.  As  ibon  as  his  retreat 
waa  known,  all  his  goods  were  confifcated,  an4 
VOL.  xn.  B  the 
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the  revenues  of  his  fee  fequeftered  ^'K    He  met 
with  a  moft  kind  reception  from  Henry  VIIL, 
and  was  careiTed  by  all  the  moll  eminent  perfons 
in  the  court  of  England,    In  the  mean  time  the 
archbifl^opric  of  St.  Andrew's  became  vacant, 
and  Henry  exerted  all  his  influence  at  the  court 
of  Rome  to  procure  the  promotion  of  the  Bifhop 
of  Dunkeld  to  that  fee.    His  competitor,  the 
A^rchbiihop  of  Glafgow,^whofe  life  he  had  lately 
f^yed,)  wrote  to  Cbriftian  King  of  Denmark, 
eamefUy  in  treating  him  to  countera6t  the  intereft 
qC  the  King  of  England  at  the  court  of  Rome 
with  all  his  might,  and  giving  his  rival  a  moil 
odious  chara6ter,  at  a  rebel  to  his  king  and  an 
enemy  to  his  country  ^'^  Butafuperior  power  put 
an  end  to  this,  conteft.    The  Biihop  of  Dunkeld 
died  of  the  plague  at  London  in  April  A.  D. 
ijaa.^'^    Ab  the  works  of  this  learned  and  ex- 
celleq  tbutunfprtunate  prelate,  which  Ao  fo  much 
honour  ,tp  his  name  and  country,  were  poetical, 
they  come  mod  properly  into  tb^  hillory  of 
poetry,  in.  the  next  chapter  of  this  book. 
™n^         .  Patrick  Panter,  Latin  fecretary  to  King  James 
IYp,  was  one  of  tfiofe  whp^  by  applying  with  pe- 
culiar ardour  to  the  acq[uifftion  of  daffical  learn* 
iag,  and.  the  imitation  of  the  writers  of  the  Au- 
gufi;anage,contributed  to  introduce  a  better  tafte, 
.  andtogiveabetter  dire^ion.to  the  ftudies  of  their 
cpuntrymen,  tl^^n  that  which  had  long  prevailed. 
IJe  was  bqrn  in  the  town  of  Montrpfe  about  A.  D. 
1 470. ;  and  having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  edu- 

*"  Ipifiolie  l^tgrnk  Scotorum,  tonux*  ^.318.     ^n  f^^  p.333. 
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cation  at  hoiiie,  he  went  to  Pari»,  (a9  Was  then 
tbe  cuftom,)'  where  he  fpent  feveral  yeai*s  in  the 
profecution  of  his.ftudies.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land he  entered. into  holy  orders,  became  reQ;or 
of  Fetterrjflb  in.the  Mearns^ matter  of  Damm  Dei 
in  Brechin,  and  preceptor  to  Alexander  Stewart 
the  King^s  natural  Ton.  In  that  office  he  acquit* 
ted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  when  his  pupil  was  put 
under  the  car.e  of  the  great  Erafmus  about  A^  D. 
^505*9  his  royal  matter  rewarded  him  with  the 
abbacy.  o£  Cambuflcenneth,  and  took  him  into 
his  owji  fervice  as  his  fecretary ;  a  ftation  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  in  which  he 
4id  honour  to  bis  King,  his  country,  and  himfelf, 
by  thp  elegance  and  claifical  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  difpatches  ^  '•  In  that  office  he  con- 
tioiied  during  the  King's  life  and  the  regency  of 
the  Queen*  As  he  was  attached  to  the  party  of 
the  Queen  and  her  fecond  hufband  the  Earl  of 
Apgu9i  he  was  reprefented  as  a  dangerous  nlan 
to  the  Duke  of  Albany^  wbo,  on  fome  pretence 
Qr  o.the;*3  threw  him  into  prifon*  But  when  that 
pjrince^  was  better  informed  of  his  worth  i(nd 
^biUties^  be  releafed  him  from  prifon,  reftored 
bim  to  his  office,  and  carried  him  with  him  into 
Sranc6«  Th^re  he  fell  into  a  lingering  difedTe, 
of  which  he  died  at  Paris  A.  D.  1 5 1 9.  ^** 

He^or  Boethius,  or  Boyce^  was  a  native  of  Boetfaiof. 
Dui^dee,  and  born  about  A.  D.  1466.     After  he 
y^  finjQied  a  courfe  of  education  intheuniverfity 
of  St«  Andrew's,  he  went  to  Paris,-  where  he 

^'*  See'Epiftabe  Regum  Scotonimy  Edinburgi  iy2%» 
^'»  Prv^*  SipiftoJiUte^in  Scotcfnam 
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ftudied  feveral  years  in  the  college  of  Montacute, 
in  which  he  was  advanced  to  a  profeflbr's  chain 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  newly-'founded  univerfity  of  Aber- 
deen, (tnd  bad  fome  other  preferments  in  the 
church.  When  herefidedin  France  he  con  tra£ted 
a  friendfliip  with  Erafmus,  by  whom  he  was 
much  efteemed  and  commended,  for  his  tafte,  his 
learning,and  other  good  qualities.'  He  compofed 
feveral  treatifes  upon  various  fubje£ls ;  but  his 
principal  work  was-— JEZi/forta  rerum  Scoticarunr 
a  prima  gentis  origine  ad  A.  D;  1436. — *^  A  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Scots  from  the  Origin  of  the  Na- 
tion to  the  Year  1436."  It  is  with  the  ftyle  of 
this  work  only  that  we  are  here  concerned,  and 
that  hath  been  highly  admired,  and  afifords  a 
fufficient  proof  of  his  good  tafte  and  claffical 
erudition,  which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among 
the  reftorers  of  learning.  ^*^ 

An  account  of  feveral  other  writers  who  flou- 
liihed  in  Scotland  in  this  period,  and  contributed 
in  fome  degree  to  the  revival  of  learning,  might 
be  here  inferted ;  butthis  would  exceed  our  limits, 
and  too  many  readers  of  general  hiftory  would 
appear  tedious.  It  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  the 
youth  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  difcovered  as  good  a  tafte,  and  as 
great  a  thirft  for  knowledge,  as  thofe  of  England^ 
though  they  laboured  under  fome  difadvantages ; 
particularly  many  of  them  not  finding  proper 
eftabliihments  at  home,  were  obliged  to  fedc  for 
them  in  foreign  countries.   The  hiftory  of  John 

^  KicoUbn'f  Scots  Hift.    Taaner,  Bale,  Dco^lhr. 
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Lefley  Bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  of  his  great  oppo- 
nent in  politics  Mr.  George  Bucbannan,  belongs 
to  the  fucceeding  period. 


SECTION  UL 

Hiftorjf  of  the  principal  Semitiaries  of  Learning  that 
werejbunded  in  Gi^eat  Britain  from  A.  D.  1485.  to 

A.  D.  1547. 

THOUGH  many  fiiperb  and  richly  endowed 
fchools  and  colleges  for  the  education  of 
youth  and  encouragement  of  learning  had  been 
already  eftabli(hed  in  Britain^  particularly  in 
England,  their  numbers  and  riches  ftill  conti- 
nued to  increafe.  In  our  prefent  period  of  only 
fixty-two  years,  three  colleges  were  founded  in 
Oxford  and  five  in  Cambridge,  and  the  two 
illuftrious  fchools  of  Ipfwich  and  St.  Paul's.  In 
Scotland  a  new  univerfity  was  founded  at  Aber- 
deen,  and  a  new  college  in  St.  Andrew's.  Of 
all  which  foundations  and  their  founders  a  very 
Jiri^f  account  fliall  now  be  given. 

Brazen*nofe  College  in  Oxford  was  founded 
on  the  fite  of  Brazen-nofe-haTl  (from  which  it 
derived  its  name)  by  William  Smith  Bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton  of  Prefbury 
in  Chefhire.  Thefe  two  founders  having  pur- 
chafed  certain  ^contiguous  halls,  houfes,  and 
gardens,  in  Oxford,  obtained  a  charter  from 
Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1511.,  authorifing  them  to 
build  their  intended  college,  and  to  purchafe 
and  endow  it  with  lands  to  the  value  of  300I. 

R  3  a-year. 
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apyear.  The  buildings  were  then  begun,  but 
Bifliop  Smith,  one  of  the  founders,  died  before 
they  were  finiflied.  The  foundation-cbatrter  for 
the  college,  to  confiil  of  a  principal,  twelve  fel- 
lows, and  fixty  fcholars,  was  executed  by  Sir 
Richard  Sutton,  the  furviving  founder,  February 
lit,  A.  D.  1521.  The  revenues  of  this  college, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  ^11  the  other  colleges  in  Ox- 
ford,'were  very  much  increafed  by  a  fucceiSbn  of 
benefactors.  ^" 
c«rpu8  Richard  Fox,  fucceflively  Bifliop  Of  Exeter, 

^^  Bath,  Durham,  and  Winchefter,  was  the  founder 
of  Corpus  Chrifti  College  in  Oxford.  This  pre- 
late a6ted  an  important  part  both  in  church  and 
Hate  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  Henfy 
VIII*  When  he  was  profecuting  his  Audits  at 
Paris,  he  became  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Mot- 
ton,  (then  in  exile,)  who  prevailed  upon  him  to 
join  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  in  his  expedition 
into  England,  A.  D.  1485.  He  had  no  reafon  to 
repent  of  that  ftep.  The  expedition  wbs  fucceft- 
fuly  the  Earl  mounted  the  throne,  Do£tor  Ibx 
was  immediately  admitted  into  the  councih,  and 
appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  feal.  .  Few  were 
more  employed  or  better  rewarded  by  Henry  VIL 
in  whofe  reign  he  was  fucceffively  promoted  to 
the  fees  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Weils,  Durham ,  aiid 
Wincheller.  In  his  old  age,  he  began  to  con- 
fider  how  he  fliould  difpofe  of  the  riehes  bcf  Md 
accumulated,  and  his  firft  intention  was  to  build 
a  fmall  college  in  Oxford,  to  be  a  femitiary  for  the 
education  of  the  novices  of  the  priory  of  St.  Swith*' 

<"  A.  Wood,  HiflL  tTmverf:  dxon.  liU  iL  p.2ii»  &c 
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in,  his  cathedral  in  Wincheften  But  when  the 
building  was  far  advanced,  he  wais  perfuaded  by 
Hugh  Oldham  Bifliop  of  Eiteter,  to  change  his 
plan,  and  to  found  a  much  lar'ger  college,  for  the 
Denefit  of  ftudious  youth  in  general,  to  which  lie 
promifed  to  become  a  benefaftor.  In  compliance 
with  this  advice,  he  founded,  by  a  charter  dated 
March  ill,  A.  D.  1517.,  a  college  for  a  principal 
and  thirty  fcholars,  to  be  called  Cor^w^  Chri/U  Col- 
lege,  in  Oxford.  He  founded  alfo  three  le6lure- 
fiiips  in  the  college  ;  one  for  the  belles  lettreSj  of 
which  John  Ludovicus  Vives  was  the  firft  reader ; 
oneforthe  Greek  language,  and  one  for  theology. 
Bilhop  Oldham  performed  his  promife,  by  conlH- 
buting  1000  marks  to  the  buildings,  and  by  the 
"grant  of  an  eftate.  His  example  was  ifollowed 
by  many  other  benefa6lors.  ^^ 

Cardinal  Wolfey  was  one  of  thofe  men  whofe  Cardinal 
minds  expand  with  their  fortunes.  Though  his  ^^^^ 
birth  was  humble,  when  he  attained  to  power  and 
opulence  he  difplayed  a  moil  magnificent  and 
princely  fpirit.  Of  this  the  noble  plan  he  form- 
ed, and  the  fplendid  extenfive  preparations  he 
made,  for  founding  a  college  in  Oxford,  which, 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  ilru6lure,  the  richnefi 
of  its  furniture,  the  number  of  its  members,  and 
the  greatnefs  of  its  revenues,  would  have  exceed- 
ed every  feminary  of  learning  in  the  world,  afford 
a  ihfficient  proof.  To  accompliih  this,  he  obtain- 
ed two  bulls  from  Pope  tlemetit  VII.  empower- 
ing him  (with  the  King's  confent)  to  diflblve  the 
priory  of  St«  Fridefwade  in  Oxford,  and  as  many 

<"  A.  Wood,  Hiit  Untrerf.  OzoB.Iib.SL  p,  230. 
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other  fmall  religious  houfes  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  to  apply  their  revenues,  lands,  and  goods  to 
the  endowment  of  his  intended  college  ^".  To 
the  execution  of  thefe  bulls  the  King  gave  his 
confent,  and  granted  him  a  charter,  dated  July 
3d.  A.D.  1525.  authoriting  him  to  found  a  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  to  be  called  Cardinal  College, 
and  to  endow  it  with  lands  and  revenues  to  the 
amount  of  2000U  a-year  '*' :  a  very  great  reve- 
nue in  thofe  times.  The  year  afler,  the  King 
granted  the  Cardinal  for  the  benefit  of  his  col- 
lege no  fewer  than  five  charters,  containing  a 
great  number  of  privileges  and  immunities,  with 
a  power  of  impropriating  about  feventy  re6lories, 
in  addition  to  its  revenues^'^  The  Cardinal  hav-  ' 
ing  thus  provided  ample  revenues  for  the  mem- 
bers of  his  college,  the  foundation  of  it  was  laid 
July  15th,  A.  D.  1525.;  and,  as  great  nambersof 
artificers  of  all  kinds  were  employed,  the  build- 
ings advanced  with  great  rapidity.  As  foon  as 
apartments  were  ready  for  their  reception,  he  in* 
troduced  a  dean  and  eighteen  canons,  which  he  ' 
defigned  afterwards  to  increafe  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  or  two  hundred.  In  the  mean-time 
he  expended  prodigious  fums  of  money,  not  only 
on  the  buildings,  but  in  providing  ilatues,  pic« 
tures,  plate,  jewels,  books,  veftments,  furniture, 
and  every  thing  that  could  be  either  ufeful  or  or- 
namental to  his  favourite  eftabliOiment.  He  pre- 
pared alfo  a  book  of  (tatutes  for  its  government ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  to  have  confifted 

*"  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.'X5-  5*.  *'^  Ibid.  p.  39. 

^^  Ibid.  p.  S5 — 75*     Strjptt  toL  i.  Append.  No.  289  ft9. 
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of  a  dean,a  fub-dean,  fixty  canons  of  thefirft  clafi^ 
forty  canons  of  the  fecond  clafs,  (who  were  all  to 
devote  themfelves  to  ftudy,)  thirteen  chaplains, 
twelve  clerks,  fixteen  choriilers  for  performing 
the  fervice  in  the  college  church,  four  cenfors, 
three  treafurers,  four  collectors,  and  twenty  fer- 
vants.  In  a  word,  the  Cardinal  negleffced  nothing 
to  render  his  college  (which  he  expe£ted  would 
tranfmit  his  name  with  honour  to  pofterity)  fupe-  ' 

rior  in  all  refpefts  to  every  other  college.     But 
he  negle&ed  one  things  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
whole.    Being  under  no  apprehenfion  of  his  dii^ 
grace,  which  fell  upon  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  . 
he  neglected  to  execute  the  foundation  charter^ 
and  convey  the  revenues,  lands,  and  goods  to  the 
college,  which  he  had  provided  for  it  with  £0 
much  care.     All  theie,  therefore,  being  ftill  his 
own  prpperty,  when  he  was  found  in  a  premu- 
nire,  they  were  forfeited  to  the  King'**.     The 
Ipoil  was  great,  and  it  was  feized  with  eagerne& 
The  lands  were  fold,  or  granted  to  craving  cour* 
tiers,  and  all  the  precious  moveables  diffipated. 
Thus  fell  Cardinal  College  before  it  was  half 
finiflied,  to  the  no  fmall  regret  of  the  friends  <^  . 
learning ;  as  it  prevented  the  execution  of  a  de-  * 
fign  which  the  Cardinal  had  formed,  of  procur- 
ing copies  of  all  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  foi*  the 
library  of  his  college. 

Ai'teralltheworksof  Cardinal  College  had  been  CoUeg^of 
.  interrupted  about  four  years,  and  the  unfiniflied  ^^^ 
buildings  tended  to  ruin,  the  King  was  prevailed 
upon  to  found  a  college  in  the  fame  place,  to  be 

>''  Wood,  Ub.  ii.  p.  »46- 
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calledtheCollegeofKing'HenryVIIL  Butthough 
this  was  a  royal  foundation,  it  was  on  a  much 
finalierfcale  than  that  of  the  Cardinal ;  as  it  con^ 
fifted  drily  of  a  dean  and  twelve  fecular  canons. 
Nor  was  this  i^ollege  of  much  longer  duration 
than  theformen  Doftor  John  Oliver,  the  fe- 
eond  dean,  refigned  his  college  and  all  its  reve- 
nues to  the  King  May  20th,  A.D.  1545.^** 
Chrift'i  Henry  having  thus  diflblved  his  own  college, 

^""^  he  foon  after  made  it  the  feat  and  cathedral  of 
the  *Bi(hop  of  Oxford,  by  the  name  ^f  the  Catbe- 
iiral  of  Chi'ift^s  Church  in  Oxford,  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.  This  new  fociety  wag  compofed 
of  a  bilhop,  a  dean,  and  eight  canons.  To  the 
dean  s^nd  canons  he  granted  all  the  buildings, 
knds,  and  revenues  of  his  late  college,  on  condi* 
tibn  that  they  paid  the  following  ilipendfl  to  the 
fblloMring  perfohs :  to  eight  minor  canons,  each 
lol.;  to  a  gc^f^eller,  81.;  to  a  poftellator, 
€\.  i3S.4d. ;  to  eigbt  clerks,  each  6L  13s.  4d.; 
to  th6  mafter  of  the  finging  boys,  13I.  6s.  8d.; 
to  the  organtft,  i  oL ;  to  eight  finging  boys,  each 
7I.  13s.  4di;  to  three  public  profeffors  in  the 
univerfity,  one  of  theology,  one  of  Hebrew,  and 
one  of  Greek,  each  40I.;  to  fixty  fcholars  or 
-ftudents,  each  81. ;  to  the  firft  fchoolmafter,  20I.; 
to  the  fecond  fchoolmafter,  idl.;  forty  fchool- 
boys.**' 

The  number  of  colleges  founded  in  Cambridge 
in  this  period  exceeds  that  of  thofe  founded  in 
O&ford^  if  we  reckon  Cardinal  College,  the  Col- 

^^  Wood,  Kb.ii.  p.»5i.    Rym.  torn.  xly.  p.  443. 
''^.Wood*  lib.IL  p. 244. 
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lege  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Chrift's  Church,  only 
one  foundation. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Radigund  iti  Cafaibridge,  had  Jefus 
becon^e  fo  profligate  that  they  were  expelled,  ^^^' 
and  their  houfe,  with  its  revenues  and  lands, 
(*fhich  Were  of  cohfid^rable  value,)  were  granted 
by  Henry  VII.  A.D.  1496.,  to  John  Akock 
Kfhbp  of  Ely,  who  converted  the  nunnery  into 
a  college,  for  one  mailer,  fix  fellows,  and  fix 
fcholars,  and  dedicited  it  to  Jefiis,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  St.  Kadiguhd.  The  revennes  of  this 
college  were  Afterwards  increafed  by  many  bene- 
ftiftoirs.**' 

The  Lady  Margaret  Coutitefi  of  Riclimort'd,  chrift'f 
and  mother  to   Henry  VIL,  foanded  Ghrifl:*s  ^^*'""«^ 
College  in  Ckmbridge  A.D.  1505.,  f6r  one  maf. 
ter,  twelve  felloWs,  and  fbrty-feven  fcholars,^d 
endowed  it  with  lands  of  conffderable  value  in  fe- 
veral  counties.'*^ 

The  fkme  Ulciftrious  lady  founded  St.  John^s  St.Joim't 
College  in  this  univcrfity  A.D.  1508.,  but  did  ^^^"^ 
not  live  to  fee  it  finifhed  j  the  works  however 
were  carried  on  and  completed  by  her  execu- 
tors. Several  of  the  eftates  that  had  been 
granted  to  this  college,  to  the  amount  of  400I. 
a-year,  were  evi'fted  from  it  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  whether  jbftly  6r  unjuftly  cannot 
now  be  difcdvered,  though  Mr.  Afcham  affirms 
it  was  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  greedy  cour- 
i?er8"^  This  lofs,  however,  was  repaired  by  a 
long  train  of  forty-feight  benefafilors,  which  en* 

^*  Foller'i  Hift.  UifiVer.  Citab.  p.  85*  *  *  H»d-  P'9o. 

^  Jbid.  p.  94. 
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abled  this  foundation  to  fupport  a  mailer,  fifty- 
four  fellows,  and  eighty-eight  fcholars,  with 
cheers  and  fervants. 
Maudlin  Edward  Staffor4»  Duke  of  Buckingham,  one  of 
^i«8«*  the  greateilfubje^B  in  England,  deiigned  to  have 
enlarged  the  buildings  and  revenues  of  an  old 
houfe  called  Monk's  College,  and  to  havegivenit 
the  name  of  Buckingham  college.  But  before  he 
had  proceeded  far  in  the  execution  of  this  defign, 
he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  high 
treafon  May  1 7th,  A.  D.  1 5  2 1  •  After  the  build- 
ings had  been  feveral  years  fulpended,  ThcMiias 
Lord  Audley, Chancellor  of  England,  foundedand 
endoweda  college  on  the  fame  fite,  which  be  named 
Magdalen,  commonly  called  Maudlin  College.  '*'' 
Trinity  Henry  VIII.  having  got  pofleffion  of  three  ad- 

^^'  jacenthall8,razedthemtothe  ground,  andere3;ed 
on  the  area,  and  richly  endowed,  a  large,  regu- 
lar, and  magnificent  college  A.D.  1536.,  dedi- 
cated to  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  and 
thence  called  Trinity  College.  Great  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  revenues  of  this  college 
by  fubfequent  benefactors,  which  have  rendered 
it  one  of  the  greateil,  richeft,  and  moil  noble 
.  foundations  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Henry  at 
the  fame  time  founded  four  profeflbrihips  in 
Cambridge ;  one  of  theology,  one  of  law,  one  of 
Hebrew,  and  one  of  Greek ;  with  each  a  ialary 
of  40I.  ayear."* 

Though  the  univerfities  of  Scotlaiid  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  Englandt  for  the 

''^  TuQer^s  Hift.Umver.Camb.  p.isx. 
''*  Ibid.  p.  xaa.  i%4* 
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namber  of  their  colleges,  their  magnificence, 
and  the  greatn^fs  of  their  revenues ;  yet  they 
feem,  in  fonie  refpefil,  to  have  advantages,  of 
which  I  (hall  only  mention  one  at  prefent.  Being 
four  in  number,  and  iituated  in  different  cities 
of  the  kingdom,  they  are  better  known  and 
mai*e  acceffible.  Every  one  knows  that  there 
is  an  univerfity  at  no  great  diftance  from  him, 
and  that  he  may  give  his  fon  an  univerfity  edu- 
cation without  fending  him  far  from  home.  In 
confequence  of  this,  a  tin6ture  of  learning  at 
leail  is  very  general  in  Scotland,  where  there 
are  no  clergymen,  and  very  few  gentlemen, 
who  have  not  had  an  univerfity  education. 

With  a  view  tp  this  particular  advantage, 
James  IV.  applied  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to 
give  his  fan^ion  to  the  eftabliflimenjt  of  an  ,uni- 
verfity  in  his  city  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  accom- 
modation  of  the  people  of  the  northern  and  ^ 
highland  parts  of  his  dominions,  who,  being  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  feats  of  learning,  were 
more  rude  and  ignorant  than  his  other  fubje6ts. 
In  compliance  with  this  application,  the  Pope 
(without  whom  nothing  could  be  done  in  thofe 
times)  iffued  a  bull  at  Rome  February  loth, 
A.  D.  1494.,  erecting  an  univerfity  in  the  city 
of  Old  Aberdeen,  for  the  ftudy  of  theology, 
civil  and  canon  law,  medicine,  the  liberal  arts 
andfciences,  and  all  lawful  faculties,  and  grant- 
ing  it  all  the  immunities,  rights,  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  any  other  univerfity  or  general 
ftudy.  By  this  bull  of  erefition,  the  Pope  ap- 
William  Elphingfton,  Bifhop  of  Aber- 
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deen,  (who  was  the  r^l  founder,)  to  be  chaj:i« 
cellor  of  the.  new  univerfity,  and  his  fucceC- 
fors  in  the  fee  of  Abercjleen  tQ  fucceed  him  ia 
that  office.  The  bull  waB  confirmed  by  a  charter 
A.  D.  1498.;  in  which  the  K^ing  appropriated 
the  pariih  church  of  Slains,  with  its  tiUies  and 
patronage,  which  received,  by  a  fubfequent  bull 
A.D.  1500.,  an  extenfive  and  independent  juri& 
'  diction  both  in  ecclefiaftical  and  temporal  quef- 
tions.  Xhe  firil  foundation  was  eftablifiied  by 
the  Bi{hop  in  1505.,  and  contained  thirty^ix. 
perfonai;  a  principal,  canonift,  civilian,  a  pro- 
feflbr  of  medicine,  a  fub^principal,  and  gram- 
mariani  five  mafters  of  arts,  ftudying  theology* 
and  inilrudfcing  the  fcholars  in  poetry  and  rbeto* 
ric;  thirteen  fcholars,  eight  prebendariea  to. 
officiate  as  chaplains,  and  four  finging-boys* 
But  the  Biflipp  was  afterwards  enabled  to  en- 
Ifirge  the  fpundatioq,  by  a  more  liberal  endow- 
ments fqr  forty-two  perfi>Qs;  four  do&ors,  eight 
mafters,  and  three  bachelors  of  arts,  thirteen 
fcJ)oJdrSy  eight  chaplains,  and  fix  finging^boys. 
The  mailers  reipained  in  the  univ^rfity  fix 
yearsp  ftudying  theology  and  teaching  the  arts; 
after  wh^^h  they  obji^iiied  the  degree  of  doftor^ 
apd  removed  fn^n  the  uniyqrfity  to  malce.  way 
for  others.  The  experienqe  of  thirtyj^fix  y^ars 
4ifcovered  that  a  fucceffion  of  new  teacberi^  waa 
exjtremely  inconvenient,  an4  th^t  the  maibeni 
difmifled  af^pr  fix  years  ^i;y  w»F^  notalwaySi 
f)i$QJientIy  qujdi^^d  to  be  4^flr9  <^  dtvjniQ^* 
AAOtheripapal  bi^U  was  .tl^c^oire^obitaMied  A*^* 
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refide  in  the  unii'erfityy  and  exercife  their  func- 
tions during  the  chancellor's  pleafure»  and  till 
others  were  qualified  and  defirous  to  fucceed 
them. 

A  fecond  college  was  founded  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Sl  Aadrew's  in  this  period,  by  James 
Stewart,  natural  fon  of  James  IV.,  the  Arch- 
bifliop,  and  John  Hepburn ,  the  prior,  and  the 
chapter  of  St.  Andrew's,  called  the  College  of 
Poor  Clerks,  or  St.  Leonard's  College,  from  its. 
ficiuity  to  St.  Leonard's  church.     It  appears 
from  the  foundation-charter,    that  there   had 
been  an  bofpital  in  the  fame  place,  for  the  re- 
ception and  entertainment  of  pilgrims  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  who  crowded  to  St.  Andrew's, 
to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  ar^n  of  St.  An- 
drew, which  wrought  a  great  many  miracles.    . 
At  length,  however,  the  faint's  arm  being  tired 
with  that  laborious  kind  of  work,  or  thinking 
he  had  done  enough,  the  miracles  an4  the  con* 
flux  of  pilgrims  ceafed,  and  the  hofpital  was 
deferted.    The  prior  and  convent,  who  had 
been  the  founders  and  were  the  patrons  of  the 
hofpital,  then  filled  it  with  old  Women.    But 
thefe  old  women  prodilced  little  or  no  fruit  of 
virtue  or  devotion,  and  were  turned  out.     The 
prior  and  convent  having  repaired  the  church 
and  hoQ)ital  of  St.  Leonard,  refolved  to  convert 
them  into  a  cdlege,  to  confift  of  a  mailer,  or 
principal;  four  chaplains,  two  of  which  were 
to  be  regents ;  and  twenty  fcholars,  who  were 
firfl  to  be  taught  the  languages,  and  then  the 
liberal  arts  and  fciences  j  and  fix  of  them  who 
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were  thought  mod  fit,  ihould  then  apply  with 
great  ardour  and  vehement  reading  to  the  itudy 
of  theology  under  the  principaK  Such  of  thefe 
fcholars  as  were  found  fitteft  for  it  were  to  be 
taught  raufic,  both  plain  fong  and  defcant.  The 
foundation-charter,  to  this  purpofe  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  archbifliop,  the  prior,  and  chapter, 
at  St.  Andrew's,  Auguft  4oth,  A.  D.  151a.  By 
another  charter  the  prior  and  chapter  endowed 
this  college  with  all  the  houfes,  lands,  and  reve- 
nues which  had  belonged  to  St.  Leonard's 
hc^pital.  Both  thefe  charters  were  confirmed 
by  royal  charter,  dated  at  Edinburgh  February 
2oth,  A^D.  1 513."* 

Nurferies  for  the  education  of  youth,  and 
preparing  them  for  the  univerfities,  were  not 
now  wanting  in  any  confiderable  town  in  Bri- 
tain; and  fbme  very  illuftrious  ones  were  found 
in  this  period;  as  St.  Paul's  fchool  by  Do6tor 
Collet,  Ipfwich  fchool  by  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
Weftminfter  fchool  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  many 
others,  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

'''  Ex  ArduT.  Uniyeif.  St.  And. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Hiftoiy  of  the  Arts  in  Great  Britain,  from  tbe 
Acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1485.  to  the 
Acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  A.  D.  1547. 


SECTION  L 

iSj^ory  of  the  necej/ary  and  ufefd  Arts* 

FROM  the  acceffion  of  the  Tudors,  and  the 
union  or  extin6tion  of  thofe  fa6tions  that 
diftra£fced  England,  a  period  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity commences ;  a  long  period,  protradted 
idmoft  to  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
during  which  the  Englifh  nation  was  neither  ex« 
haufted  by  its  wars  M>road,  nor  much  difquieted 
▼OL.  XII.  s  by 
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by  domeftic  fedition.  Such  repofe  was  propitious 
to  arts  and  commerce ;  and  the  country,  recover- 
ing from  the  calamities  of  internal  difcord,  con- 
tinued afterwards  in  a  ftate  of  flow,  but  progreH 
five  improvement.     A  few  years  fuffice  to  repair 
the  difafters  insisted  by  war ;  but  during  the 
period  allotted  to  the  prefent  volume,  the  effeds 
of  the  civil  wars  were  fometimes  prolonged,  after 
the  caufes    from   which   they  originated    had 
cealed  to  operate. 
Agricui-         To  the  devaflations  produced  by  the  civil  wars 
Srn^ed     ^^y  ^^  j^ft'y  attributed  the  decay  of  population^ 
for  paftur-  and  in  fome  meafure  the  decreafe  and  diiappear- 
^^  ance  both  of  predial  and  domeftic  fervitude. 

The  bondfmen,  fo  numerous  formerly,  were 
either  confumed  in  battle,  emancipated  for  their 
fervices,  or  enabled,  by  the  frequent  flu&uations 
of  property,  to  regain  their  freedom.  Proprietors 
were  obliged  to  convert  into  paflurage  thole  de- 
mefnes  which  their  Haves  and  cottagers  had  fdr- 
iherly  cultivated  *♦  j  atid  while  the  eftates  of 
either  party  were  alternately  wafted,  it  was  feon 
difcovered  that  flocks  and  herds  were  better 
adapted,  than  the  prodoce  of  agriculture,  to  fuch 
troublefome  times*  They  might  be  removed 
with  eafe  on  the  irruption  of  an  enemy,  or  dit 
pofed  of  fecretly,  if  the  proprietor  were  iinrdived 
.  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  party.  A  meafure  re- 
commended by  its  expediency  was  generally 
adopted,  and  continued  prevalent,  when  no  ne* 
ceflity  required  fuch  precaution.  When  gwen* 
ment,  under  Henry  VI  J.  and  his  fon,  had  attained 
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to  ftability,  when  its  vigour  reprefled  the  depre- 
dations of  the  barons,  and  prechided  the  danger 
of  a  future  revolution,  the  converfion  of  arable 
lands  into  paflure,  increafed  through  England  to 
a  dangerous  extreme.  Inclofures  were  multiplied, 
demefne  lands  were  extended,  till  the  farms  of 
the  hufbandmen  were  appropriated  to  paflure ; 
their  houfes  were  demoliftiedor  permitted  to  de- 
cay, while  a  few  herdfmen,  fewer  than  are  ufually 
allotted  to  pailurage,  fupplanted  the  yeomen, 
and  occupied,  by  means  of  inclofure39  the  largelt 
ellates  ^'^  Landlords,  it  is  probable,  were  flill 
defirous  of  retaining  the  management  of  thofe 
lands,  the  culture  of  which  they  had  formerly 
conducted  by  their  villains  or  cottagers  ^  and  their 
tenants  accuflomed  hitherto  to  the  moll  mode- 
rate rents,  were  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  an  unufual 
advance.  But  the  circumilances  mod  detri- 
miental  to  agriculture  may  be  difcovered  in  the 
re(lri3:^ions.  attending  the  exportation  of  ^r^in, 
and  the  conftant,  perhaps  the  increaHngconfump- 
tion  of  Englifli  wool.  At  a  former  period,  the 
exportation  of  corn  had,  in  certain  circumilances, 
been  pern^ittj&d,^  and  its  importation  regulated  by 
different  ft^tu.tes  "*  j  ,but  by  thefe  ftatutes  a  dif- 
^retionary  control  was  committed  to  the  King  } 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  operations' 
Qf  .prero^tive  were  feldom  favourable,  or  exert- 
edp  u^lefs  for  the  purpofe  of  partial  monopolies 
l^d  pernicious  r^ilraints.    During  the,  prefent 

''^  BaieoBy  p*44.    HoDingihed's  Defcription  of  Englandy  p.  ^05. 
8b7pe»  ToL  L  p.  391.    Stowe^  p«5XA* 
'*^  Sc«  iroLk*  ch«5t  fe^  z.  ch.6. 
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jperiod,  the  manufadlure  of  cloth  was  encouraged 
and  augmented,  by  the  refinement  of  Europe  in 
tafte  and  drefs ;  and  although  the  manufactures 
of  England  were  now  confiderable,  thofe  of  the 
Netherlands  were  ftill  fupported  by  large  exporta- 
tions  that  increafed  the  demand,  and  enhanced 
the  value  of  Englifli  wool.  A  lyftem  of  manage*, 
inent,  lucrative  but  pernicious,  was  thus  pro* 
moted ;  lucrative  to  landholders,  but  pernicious 
to  the  country. 

The  fyftem  was  feverely  feltin  its  confequenees  j 
in  the  beggary  and  diminiflied  population  of  the 
peafants.  Hamlets  were  ruined  by  oppreiBve  en- 
croachments;  townfhips  and  villages  of  9x1  hun- 
dred families  were  reduced  to  thirty,  fometimes 
to  ten.  Some  were  defolate,  demplifbed  by  the 
avarice  of  unfeeling  proprietors :  others  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  (hepherd  and  his  dog  "\  Thefe  re- 
prefentations  are  tranfmitted  by  cotemporaries, 
and  perhaps  are  exaggerated  ;  yet  a  country  ap« 
propriated  to  pailurage  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
muft  be  depopulated,  by  inclofufes  multiplii^d  for 
the  purpofe  of  rearing  flieep,  and  retrenching 
herdfmen.  England,  at  a  fubfeqoent  period,  was 
regarded  as  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  til-^ 
lage ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  lands  in 
culture  were  computed  at  a  fourth  of  the  king* 
dom  "' ;  yet  the  legiflature  were  never  in  attentive^ 
but  interpofed  repeatedly  (with  what  fucc^  may 
be  juftly  fufpedted)  to  eiiforce  cultivation,  and 
reprefs  the  inordinate   increafe    of,  pafture& 


^^  Strype^  wL  L  p.  39%.    lAtimer's  Sarnm^^  p.  1%, 
f"  Stow^  p. a.    HoUiogiied.  p.xo8. 
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Early  m  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  ^  ftatute  was 
enacted  for  the  future  fupport  of  thofe  houfes  of 
huibandry,  t6  which  twenty  acres  had  been  for- 
merly annexed  j  fan^lioned  by  the  forfeiture  of 
half  the  rents^  till  the  lands  were  occupied,  and 
the  houfes  rebuilt  ^^\  Severe  forfeitures  are  not 
eafily  exafled ;  and  it  appears  that  a  pra£lice  dic- 
tated by  private  gain,  was  neither  fupprefTed  by 
the  vigilance  of  law,  nor  countera6ted  by  the  legal 
ntortion  of  the  monarch.  .A  flatute  enacted 
Qoder  his  fucceflbr,  expatiates  in  the  preamble,, 
with  apparent  truth,  on  the  extent  of  the  miC*  . 
chief,  and  feelingly  enumerates  the  complicated 
miferies  which  the  increafe  of  fheep,  and  exten- 
fion  of  paftures,  had  infli£led  on  the  poor  ^^.  The 
flocks  of  individuals,  which  fometimes  exceeded, 
and  often  amounted  to  twenty  tfaoufand  fheep^ 
were  reftridted  to  two  thouland  ;  an  inadec^uate 
remedy,  fruftrated  apparently  by  the  partial  ex- 
ception of  hereditary  opulence.  Had  the  re* 
ftraints  impofed  on  the  exportation  of  com  been 
transferred  to  wool,  the  internal  confumption 
would  have  foon  regulated  the  refpe6iive  prices 
of  thofe  articles ;  the  proportion  between  arable  . 
and  pafture  lands  would  foon  have  been  adjuft- 
ed,  and  the  declining  cultivation  of  the  country 
prevented.  An  improved  cultivation  was  re- 
ierved,  however,  for  a  future  period,  when  per- 
fecuti^Qs  extirpated  manufa6tures  from  the  Ne- 
therlands ;  when  the  exporation  of  Englifh  wool 
had  fubfided,  and  its  price  diminifbed,  th^arraer 
or  landholder,  difappbinted  of  his  former  exuber- 

^  Stati  4  Hn.  VIL  c  19.    Bicoii»  p.44* 
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ant  profits,  difcovered  the  neceffity  of  refuming 
the  plough,  and  again  reftorin^  his  paftures  to 
culture. 
State  of         While  hufbandry  fuffered  fuch  general  difcoun- 
^^^^'     tenance,  much  improvement  in  its  operations  is 
not  to  be  expe6led.     A  treatife  of  hulbandry,  af- 
cribedto  Fitzherbert,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
to  Henry  VIII.,  explains  thofe  operations  chiefly 
pra6lifed  and  mod  approved.     The  inftruraents 
Avere  nearly  the  fame  with  ours ;  and  as  they  have 
^,    continued,  during  fucceflive  generations,  with 
little  alteration,  are  probably  not  fufceptible  of 
much  improvement.  Theoperations  of  hufbandry 
were  conduced  apparently  with  more  fkill  than 
in  former  periods.      Dire6lions  are  given  for 
draining,  clearing,  and  incloling  a  farm ;  and 
for  enriching  and  reducing  the  foil  to  tillage. 
Lime  and  marl  are  ftrongly  recommended,  but 
appear  to  have  feldom  been  employed  as  ma- 
nure.   Fallowing  was  pra6Ufed  as  prepat-atory  to 
wheat,  but  not  that  rotation  of  crops  and  fallows 
which  invigorates  the  foil  or  preferves  its  nutri- 
tion'*'.  When  a  field  was  exhaufted  by  fucceflive 
harvefts  the  farmer  fuffered  it  to  reft  till  recruited, 
and  proceeded  to  cultivate  a  frelh  field  from  a 
part  of  his  paftures.    An  improved  cultivation  is 
produced  by  the  fkill  and  traditional  knowledge 
which  farmers  accumulate;  and  the  produce  of 
their  labour  may  enable  us  to  eftimate  with  fuffi- 
cientprecifion  their  knowledge  and  Ikill.  Sixteen 
and  twenty  bufhels  are  affigned  by  Hollinglhed  as 

'^'  Fitxherbert't  Surpeyinge  &  Huibandriei  1539^  reprinted  Londoa 
1767. 

the 
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the  ufual  return  of  an  acre  of  wheat'*' ;  a  poor 
return,  that  argues  a  fordid  degree  of  cultivation; 
yet  let  us  remember  that  at  prefent,  in  the  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  vkle  of  Gloucefter,  eighteen 
bufliels  are  the  common  produce  obtained  from 
an  acre  ^^'.'  The  prices  were  various ;  in  years 
of  fcarcity  feldom  exceeding  the  prefent  rates ; 
but  in  thofe  of  abundance,  from  a  reftridled  ex- 
portation, too  low  perhaps  to  afford  an  adequate 
recompence  to  the  farmer.  The  greateft  dearth 
appears  to  have  happened  in  i486.,  when  the 
quarter  of  wheat  fold  at  il.  4s.  (equal  to  il.  17s. 
of  our  prefent  money) ;  but  in  fubfequent  years 
the  prices  fubfided  fometimes  to  4s.  (equal  to  6s. 
of  our  modern  coin).  Famine  and  peftilence 
afflicted  the  country  in  1 521.,  and  raifed  the 
quarter  to  20s.  (about  il.  iis.);  but  in  1527., 
though  many  periihed  in  London  from  hunger, 
a  large  and  feafonable  importation  from  Dant- 
zick  reftridted  the  price  to  1 5s.  ^^  It  is  obferv- 
able  that  the  dearths  fo  frequent  in  former  times, 
are  generally  attributed  by  our  ancient  chroni- 
cles to  the  rigour  of  the  feafons  j  and  with  fome 
truth,  for  whenever  the  culture  is  languid,  every 
unexpe6ted  alteration  of  weather  mufl;  inlOuence 
the  harveil,and  produce  an  immediate  deficiency 
(^  grain. 

Leaies,  though  not  uncommon,  were  hitherto  Leaiis. 
precarious;  neither  prote6ling  the  tenant  from  ' 
the  entry  of  purchafers,  nor  fecuring  his  intereil 

^'  Holfingfliedy  p.  no. 

**^  Marihal's  Rural  Economy  of  Oloiicdtscflure»  Toli.  p.  I29> 

^  Stow^  P«47X*  481*  ia6*  536. 
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againft  the  operation  of  fiS^itioustecoverieSo  To 
reinilate  him  when  expelled  by  a  new  proprietor, 
an  action  of  eje£lment  waa  fuftained,  about  the 
14  Hen.  VIL  in  courts  of  lawj  but  to  reftore  btm 
againil  a  recovery  required  and  obtained  the  au- 
thority of  a  ftatute  ^^^  Leafes  for  three  exifting, 
lives  are  recommended  by  Fitzberbert,  to  enable 
tenants  whofe  fole  flock  is  their  perfonal  labour, 
to  furround  their  farms,-  and  divide  them  by 
hedges  into  proper  inclofures ;  by  which  opera- 
tion, he  fays,  ^^  If  an  acreof  lande  be  worth  fix 
*'  pi^ns,  or  it  be  inclofed,  it  will  be  worth  eight 
'  ^'  pens  when  it  is  inclofed,  by  reafon  of  the 
**  compoflyng  and  dongyng  of  tlie  catell^**/' 
But  the  advantage  which  he  chiefly  propofbs  to 
.  the  farmer  is  more  oeconomical,  the  prefervation 
of  his  corns  without  the  expence  of  maintain* 
ing  herdfmen.  England,  it  is  probable,  to  a 
fordid  pra£bice  introduced  into  paflurage  and. 
adopted  in  hufbandry,  is  indebted  for  thofe  in- 
clofures and  minute  fubdivifions  which  diftin* 
guifh  its  appearance  from  other  countries,  which 
'  ,  increafe  its  fertility,  and  beflow  on  its  plains  the 

interchangeable  dlverfity  of  rich  culture  and 
luxurious  woodlands. 

« 

ScotkxuL  Scotland  during  the  prefent  period  had  her  hi£> 
torians ;  but  fuch  hiflorians  as  were  too  much 
enamoured  of  great  atchievements  to  record  the 

»**  Blackikmty  vol.  iiL-  p.  199.  ai  Hen.  VTO.  c.  5.  The  MBom 
of  eje<5fanent  was  perhaps  of  an  eariier  date ;  but  its  benefit  wts  qot 
extended  to  tenants  till  this  periodo 

^  Surveybge,  p-95. 
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minute,  yet  inftruAive,  incidents  of  their  own 
tinkes.  The  fituation  of  their  country,  of  its  arts 
and  commerce,  is  feldom  mentioned,  or  defcribed 
£>  fligfatly  that  it  is  impoffible  to  difcover,  not  per^ 
baps  to  coT)je£lure  "with  precifion,  the  flate  of  cul- 
tivation to  which  the  country  had  attained.     Its 
lands  had  formerly  been  held  in  ward^  a  military 
tenure,  in  Scotland  peculiarly  oppreflive ;  on  the 
feudal  forfeiture,  or  during  the  wardfliip  of  the 
▼afial,  every  fubordinate  grant  was  fufpended  ; 
his  tenants  were  removed,  his  fub-vaflals  ejected 
by  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Infeud'ations  for  rent  had 
ini457.beenrecommended,perhapsineffe^ually, 
by  parliament ;  but  a  ftatute  enafted  in  1503.  ^\ 
anthorized  the  King  and  his  vaflals  to  make  fuch. 
infeudations  for  an  adequate  rent,  and  exempted 
the  grants  from  the  operation  of  ward.  A  partial 
cultivation  was  thus  promoted ;  but  the  peafant's 
pofleffion  was  either  precarious,  or  his  leale, 
which  feldom  extended  to  five  years,  pf  a  dura- 
tion too  (hort  to  encourage  improvement.     His 
pofleffion  was  precarious,  but  it  was  maintained 
by  a  general  combination  againft  intruders;  new 
tenants  were  removed  by  murder,  and  the  pea- 
iants,  according  to  a  cotemporary,  neither  in- 
clofed  nor  planted,  nor  endeavoured  to  amelio-  ^ 
rate  the  fterility  of  the  foil  ^^.  A  perfuaiion  pre- 
vails that  Scotland  formerly  was  a  cultivated 
country ;  but  the  date  of  agriculture  mufl  have 
been  poor  and  languid  that  required  for  its  en- 
couragement a  new  tenure,  and  a  perpetuity  in- 
ftead  of  a  temporary  intereft.    The  fummit  of  a 

'J47  Black  Aai,  p.  4a.  57.  ^  Majcn^f  Hift.  p.  7. 
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« 

mountain  may  be  marked  by  the  plough ;  but 
before  the  vaUies  were  cleared  of  wood^  tillage 
was  neceflarily  confined  to  hills.  Religious 
boufes  might  derive  a  large  revenue  of  wheat 
from  lands  proclu£tive  of  none  at  prefent ;  but 
before  the  eflablKhment  of  regular  markets,  while 
the  articles  of  commerce  were  procured  with 
diiSculty,  feudal  proprietors  ftipulated  with  their 
vaflUls  for  whatever  their  domeftic  confumption 
required.  Wheat  at  a  future  period  was  fup* 
plied  from  England,  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  confided  chiefly  of  oats  and  barley.  ^^ 
Garden*  Gardening,  during  the  diftradlions  of  the 
civil  wars,  had  been  much  neglected  ;  but  now 
it  was  profecuted  with  more  affiduity,  and  with 
fuch  fuccels,  that  to  the  prefent  period  is  ai^ 
cribed  the  introdudlion  of  various  fruits  and 
vegetables  formerly  known  and  produced  in 
England.  The  fruit-garden  was  enriched  in- 
deed by  large  acceflions  from  foreign  countries, 
and  apricots,  melons,  and  currants  from  Zante 
were  introduced,  for  the  firft  time,  in  the  fix* 
teenth  century,  about  the  middle  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign  ^^°.  That  fallads,  cabbages,  and 
other  vegetables  were  unknown  till  then,  is  a 
general,  but  I  believe  a  miftaken,  opinion.  Sal- 
lads  are  mentioned  early  in  Edward  the  Fourth's 
reign ;  and  if  we  may  credit  Hollingflied,  cab- 
bages, turnips,  and  other  roots,  the  produce 
of  the  garden,  had  been  known  and  cultivated, 

^^  f  yne  Moiyibn's  Itinerary,  part.uL  p.  155^ 
*^  AndadGbii,  rolt  U  p* 33l«  ZS5^  364* 

but 
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but  afterwards  neglefted  "'.  The  introcludlion  of 
the  cherry  is  alfo  afcribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
prefent  period,  but  we  have  difcovered  it  already 
in  the  thirteenth  century ;  nor  was  it  afterwards 
extirpated  or  forgotten  in  England.  "* 

Gardening,  however,  was  pra6tifed  more  for  Parki. 
utility  than  pleafure,  and  confided  chiefly  in  the 
culture  of  efculent  herbs  and  fruits.  The  plea- 
fure-garden  was  refervedi  I  believe,  for  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  when  a  fquare  parterre  was  in- 
clofed  with  walls,  fcooped  into  fountains,  and 
heaved  into  terraces.  Yet  the  large  and  nume- 
rous parks  of  the  nobility  may  be  regarded 
either  as  contracted  forefts,  or  extended  gar- 
dens ^*'.  Their  extent  comprehended  feveral 
miles,  and  their  number,  in  Kent  and  Eflex 
alotie,  amounted  to  an  hundred "\  Such  large 
inclofures  were  peculiar  to  England,  and  better 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  pleafure-grounds, 
than  thoie  gardens  of  a  future  period,  that  exhi- 


^^'  Fenn's  Ongmal  Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  388.     Hollingihedy  p.  ao8. 
^^*  Vidt  voLviii.  ch.5.    It  appears  to  have  been  common^  from 
the  following  rude  Terfes^  printed  anno  1496*9  but  compofed^  pethifi% 
at  an  ettrlier  poriod: 

**  Who)  that  mannyth  hym  wyth  his  kyne^ 
"  And  cloTytb  his  crofte  wyth  cherry  tseet ; 
<<,  Shall  have  many  hegges  brokynne» 
«  And  aUb  full  lytyll  good  fenryes." 

Herbeht's  Typographical  Andquitiest  vol.i*  p»lft9. 
^^^  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Paintingy  vol  iv.  p^  ia6« 
*^  Hollingihed,  p.  204*  The  Earl  of  Northumberhuid  poflHTed  in 
Northnmberhndy  Cumberland^  and  Yorkihire»  twenty-one  paifti« 
containing  five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-one  red  and  fallmv 
deer,  from  which  his  table  was  fupplied  with  twenty  bucks  in  fummer 
and  twenty-nine  does  in  winter.  Setting  Lent  afide*  this  was  more 
than  a  deer  a  week.  Befides  thefe,  he  had  ieveral  parks  in  Sullex, 
and  other  fouthem  counties.    N9rUmmbiriMi  HMtfknId  Book* 

.  .    bited 
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bited  in  the  v^etable,  the  mimic  appearance  of 
the  animal  creation, 
la^oty         In  Scotland,  differcfnt  laws  were  ena6ted  for 
^*^'        planting  groves  and  enciofing  with  hedges;  a 
proof  that  the  woods  were  nearly  exhauftedyand 
that  no  provifion  had  been  made  to  renew  them. 
By  the  fame  ilatutes  the  formation  of  orchards, 
gardens,  and  parks  for  deer,  is  impofed  oja  the 
landholders,  as  a  neceflUry  improvement ;  but  a 
Ipirit  of  improvement  is  excited  in  a  country  by 
caufes  very  different  from  the  penalties,  or  the 
barren  injunftions  of  Ilatutes.  ^" 
Hope  and       The  culture  of  hops  in  the  prefent  period  was 
•**•       ,  either  introduced  or ,  revived  in  England ;  and 
flax  was  attempted,  but  without  fuccefe,  thotigh 
enforced  by  law  '^^.    Legiflature  at  that  time  en- 
deavoured to  Execute,  by  means  of  penalties, 
thofe  national  improvements  which  have  fince 
been  foftered  and  cheriflied  by  bounties. 
Bf«ed  of        To  the  paffion  of  the  age,  and  the  predile6iioQ 
^^^^'^^      of  the  monarch  for  fplendid  tournaments,  may  be 
attributed  the  attention  bellowed  on  a  breed  of 
horfes,  of  a  ftrength  and  ftature  adapted  to  the 
weight  ofthe  complicated  panoply  with  which  the 
J^night  and  his  courfer  were  both  invefted.    Sta» 
tut^s  of  a  Angular  nature  were  enadled,  allotting 
for  deer  parks  a  certain  proportion  of  breeding 
mares,   and  enjoining,   not  the  prelates  and 
nobles  only,  but  thofe  whofe  wives  wore  velvet 
bonnets,  to  have  (lallions  of  a  certairl  fize  for 
their  faddle.    The  legal  ilandard  was,  fifteen 

^»  Black  A6hf  p*xo4«  J05.  io8. 
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bands  in  borfes,  thirteen  in  mares,  and  ^^  un« 
likeJy  tits**  were,  without  diftinftion,  configned 
to  execution  '^^  James  the  Fourth,  with  more 
propriety,  imported  horfes  from  foreign'  coun* 
tri^,  to  improve  the  degenerate  breed  of  bis 
own  ^*%  Artificial  grafibs  for  their  winter  pro* 
vender  were  ftill  unknown ;  nor  were  afles  pro* 
pagated  in  England  till  a  fubfequent  period. '^^ 

There  is  a  certain  perfe6i:ion  in  art  to  which  Archhee* 
human  genias  may  afpire  with  fuccefs,  but  be-  *"** 
yond  which,  it  is  the  apprehenGon  of  many,  that 
improvement  degenerates  into  falfe  tafte  and 
iantaftic  refinement.  The  rude  fimplicity  of 
Saxon  architecture  was  fnpplanted  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  ornamental  Gothic ;  but  magni- 
ficence itfelf  is  at  laft  exhaufled,  and  it  termi- 
nated, during  the  prefent  period  in  a  ftile  which 
fome,  with  an  allufion  to  literature^  denominate 
\hejh>rid.  Its  chara6{;eriilics  are  a  profufion  of 
ornaments,  minute  yet  delicate;  a  finifhing  light 
and  flender,  from  which  apparent  ftrength  and 
folidity  recede;  walls  furmounted  by  latticed 
battlements;  windows  lefs  pointed,  bnt  broad 
and  open ;  roofs  divided  by  flight  ribs  into  nume* 
rous  compartments,  fretted  curioufly  like  rich 
embroidery,  interfperfed  with  fculpture,  and 
fpangled  with  pencil  and  cluftering  decorations^ 
like  thofe  grottoes  where  the  oozing  water  is  petri* 
fied  before  it  diftils  from  the  vault.    It  is  a  ftile 


»7  4i7Hcii.Vm.ToLvL    36 Hen. Vm. toL xm*    VideBiniBg- 
lon'f  OUervationf  on  tlw  Statute«»  p.  443. 

■»*•  Ktfcottie,  p.  153.  ^ 

^  Hollingihfd»  p.  »«Q.    Pol7doi«»  VIig3»  p.  x> 
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cenfurable  as  too  ornamentali  departing  from  the 
grandeur  peculiar  to  the  Gothic,  without  acquir* 
ing  proportional  elegance^  yet  its  intricate  and 
redundant  deco/rationsare  well  calculated  to  rivet 
the  eye,  and  amaze,  perhaps  tobewilder,  themfod. 
In  Somerfetihire,  a  county  devoted  tp  the  caufe 
of  Lancailer,  feveral  churches  were  rebuilt  in  this 
ftile  by  the  gratitude  or  policy  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth ;  but  the  fuperb  chapel  which  he  ere6ted 
in  Weftminfler  exhaulled,  it  is  probable^  every 
ornament  that  tafte  could  dictate,  or  piety  accu^ 
roulate.  The  expence  amounted  to  i4,oooL  in 
quantity  upwards  of  2o,oool.,  but  in  efficacy 
equivalent^  perhaps,  to  8o,oooL  of  our  modern 
coin;  and  the  fabric  exhibits  a  fplendid  fpeci- 
men  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  its  lateft,  perhaps 
mod  degenerate  period.  Cbrifl  Church  College 
was  built  by  Wolfey  in  the  iame  flile,  and  with 
^milar  taite ;  but  ^e  genius  of  Gothic  arohi* 
tefturQ  languiihed  after  the  death  of  that  favou- 
ijie,  .and  expired  with  his  fovereign*  Grecian 
architeClune  w^  then  introduced,  but  its  orders, 
till  a  purer  tafte  was  created,  were  intermixed 
promifcuiouily  with  thofe  of.  the  Gothic,  produc- 
ing a  diiconlant  and  barbarou^  aflemblage.^"^ 

The  iacred,  imparted  to  civil  architecture  a 
oharaCler  fo  fuited  to  the  prpfufe  magnificence 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  His  piedecefibrs  had 
reiided  in  caftles,  or  in  houfes  ponflruCted  with 
few  ornameMs  and  little  conveniency'^';  but 

^  Tide  Wren'i  Fmntalia.  Bentham^s  EBfL  of  Ely.  Warton's 
ObiervatioiiB  on  Spencer.    Orofb's  Antiquities  of  England*  Fref. 

^*  The  Old  Pdace  of  Weihninfter,  burnt  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
Kign»  was  a  fortified  place.    Howel'i  Londonopolisy  p.  346* 
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after  the  invention  of  cannon,  and  during  a  long 
feafbn  of  profound  repofe,  the  utility  of  caflles 
had  ceafed ;  the  nobles  folicited  better  accom- 
modation, the  King  and  his  minifler  fuperior 
elegance.  Whitehall,  Nonfuch,  and  Hampton- 
court  were  ere6ted,  the  former  by  Henry,  thie 
laft  by  Wolfey,  in  the  florid  flile  of  the  prefent 
period.  Whitehall  and  Nonfuch  have  perifhed, 
but  Wolfey's  magnificence  is  Hill  attefted  by 
Hampton^court ;  a  refidence,  fays  Grotius,  be- 
fitting rather  a  god  than  a  king^^\  Ancient 
buildings,  the  property  of  the  crown,  were  either 
repaired  or  renewed  by  Henry ;  but  his  tafte 
and  rapacity  were  <both  gratified  by  the  diflblu- 
tion  of  the  monafteries,  and  the  converfion  of 
religious  ftru6lures  into  royal  abodes.  Dartfoid 
was  ajqpropriated  to  his  .ufe>  and  St  James's 
transformed  from  a  nunnery  to  a  palace '^^  His 
iK^^les  began  to  remove  the  martial  fronts  of 
their  caftles,  and  endeavoured  to  render  them 
more  commodious  ^^;  but  in  architecture  the 
nation  participated  neither  the  ipirit  nor  the 
tafte  of  its  fovereign.  The  manfions  of  gen* 
tlemen  were  flill  fordid;  the  huts  of  the  pea-  ' 
iantry  poof  and  wretched.  The  former  were 
generally  thatched  buildings,  compdfed  of  tim- 
ber, or,  where  wood  was  fcao^ce,  of  large  polls 

^'  Si  quia  opes  nefcity  fed  quis  tamcn  ille^ 

Hamptoncourta  tuosy  confulat  illc  laresf 

CoDtulerit  toto  cum  fparfa  palada  mundoy 

IMck  ibi  regeS)  hie  habitsre  Dcoi.  OROtn  Foematiu 

^  Hbllingfliedy  p.  196.  Stowe'i  Survey .'Rymerf  voL  lir.  p.  563* 
'^  HoUiogibedy  p*X94« 
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inferted  in  the  earth,  filled  up  in  the  interftices 
in^ith  rubbifli,  plaftered  within^  and  covered  on 
'the  outfide, with  coarfe  clay  **^  The  latter  were 
flight  frames,  prepared  in  the  foreils  at  a  fmall 
expence,  and,  when  erected,  probably  covered 
with  mud^**.  In  cities,  the  houfes  were  cort- 
'  ftru3:ed  moftly  of  the  fame  materials,  for  bricks 
were  dill  too  coftly  for  general  ufe ;  and  the 
llories  feem  to  have  projefted  forward  as  they 
rofe  in  height,  intercepting  funfliine  and  air  from 
the  ftreets  beneath  ^*^  The  apartments,  Eraf- 
mus  obferves,  were  (lifling,  lighted  by  lattices^ 
fo  contrived  as  to  prohibit  the  occafional  and 
^lutary  admillion  of  external  air.  The  floors 
were  of  clay' ftre wed  with  ruflies  j  but  in  the 
frequent  renewal  of  thefe  (they  remained  for 
years  a  foul  receptacle  of  every  pdlution)  we 
difcover  nothing  of  the  fcrupulous  cleanlinefs 
that  attends  the  Englifli'^.  A  more  pleafing 
pidlure  is  exhibited  in  an  ancient  ballad,  of  a 
ruftic  habitation  on  the  borders  of  England.  The 
houfe  was  divided  into  two  apartments,  the  outer 
for  fervants:  the  inner  a  chamber  for  the  peafant 
and  his  wife^^*;  and  on  this  Ample  plan,  which 
is  (till  retained  in  a  part  of  Scotland,  farmers 
houfes  were  generally  conftru£ted.  Chimnies 
^ere  appropriated  to  larger  manfions  ;  but  the 
fire  was  kindled  againil  a  reredojffe  in  the  nud« 

^  Hollingfliedy  p.iS7« 

^  37  Hen.  Vll.  c.  6.  Feim's  Origiiitl  Letterst  vol.  iii.  p.  141* 

'*^  Hollingihedf  p.x88.    Anderfony  voLi.  p.337.    Stnitt'sAnti^ 

^  Enfini  Epift.  4$%. 

^  .tUkatOB^i  Aapienk  Soottifli  Poems»  toLL  p.65^  roL  iL  498.' 
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die  of  the  hall,  and  the  fmoke  efcaped  through 

a  perforation  in  the  roof.  "^  • 

In  military  architecture,  whatever  improve-  Mastuj. 
ments  were  produced  on  the  continent,  few  al- 
terations were  adopted  in  Britain.  Ancient 
caftles  were  much  diminifhed,  nor  was  it  the  po- 
licy of  the  crown  to  rebuild  them.  As  fortrefTes, 
they  were  dangerous  yet  not  fecure ;  dangerous 
to  public  tranquillity,  yet  not  fecure  againft  re- 
gular iieges.  Neither  their  ftrength  nor  con-, 
ftru£bion  was  calculated,  afler  the  invention  of 
artillery,  to  annoy  befiegers,  or  refift  the  con* 
tinned  impreffion  of  cannon.  Low  batteries  in- 
ftead  of  turrets,  and  inftead  of  fquareor  circular, 
angular  ramparts  were,  after  the  application  of 
artillery  to  fieges,  improvements  requifite  in  mi- 
litary architecture;  yet,  unlefs  fome  platforms  of 
cannon  for  the  protection  of  the  Thames,  and  a 
few  block-houfes,  too  infignificant  to  acquire  a 
name,  no  new  fortifications  were  ereCted  in  Eng- 
land by  either  of  the  Henries  '^\  Their  vigilance 
repre£fed  or  prevented  internal  difcord,  and  the 
caftles  upheld  on  the  borders  were  fufficient  to 
refift  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots. 

In  manual  operations  Ikill  and  dexterity  in-  McuUie 
creafe  infenfibly  j  nor  is  it  poffible,  nor  is  it  the  "'^ 
fcope  of  this  hiftory,  to  mark,  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  arts,  the  filent  improvement  acquired  by  the 
artift.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  in- 
creafing  refinement  of  the  period  was  conducive 
to  the  perfection,  as  well  as  to  the  increafe  of  the 

'^  HoOiDgihcdt  iSS.  *"  Folydore  VirgU»  Hift.  p.  15. 

^owtfp.576.    HoUiiigflied9p.X94« 
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metallic  arts.  The  luxury  of  the  table  defcended 
to  citizens,  requiring  fo  generally  the  ufe  of  plate^ 
that  there  are  few,  fays  Polydore,  whofe  tables 
are  not  daily  provided  with  fpooDS»  cups,  and  a 
felt-cellar  of  filver.     Thofe  of  a  higher  fphere 
affefted  a  greater  profufion  of  plate  "* ;  but  the 
quantity  accumulated  by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  though 
the  precious  metals  are  now  fo  copious,  dill  cdo- 
Anno        tinues  to  excite  our  furprife '".    At  Hampton 
^^*^*        Court,  where  he  fealled  the  French  ambafladors 
and  their  fpendid  retinue,  two  cupboards,  ex- 
tending acrofs  the  banquet  chambers,  were  piled 
to  the  top  with  plate  and  illuminated;  yet  with- 
out encroaching  on  thefe  often  tatious  repofito- 
ries,  a  profufe  fervice  remained  for  the  tables"*. 
Fromthecomplaintsof  thepeople,  reiterated  evea 


^*  Polydore  Virgily  P'X3*  His  teftimony  is  explicit.  Yet  the 
icarcityi  or  rather  total  want  of  plate  in  the  Northumberland  £unily» 
IS  a  iingiilar  exception.  Treeth  or  wooden  plateSf  were  nkd  m  the 
family)  and  pewter  veflels  were  hired  on  folemn  feftivals.  The  luxury 
of  London,  and  the  fouthem  countries  had  certainly  not  extended  to 
the  north)  where  old  families » whofe  journeys  to  court  were  oftly  ecca^ 
fionaU  and  never  voluntary^  affe^ed  to  retain  the  manners  of  the  f(V^ 
mer  age.  (See  Lodge's  lUuftrations  of  Britiih  Hiilory,  vol.  i.)  Be- 
lidesy  the  Northumberland  family  were  feated  too  near  the  borders,  and 
its  caiUes  were  too  frequently  plundered  by  the  Scots»  for  any  qou- 
tity  of  plate  to  be  accumulated  or  purchafed.  Northumierland 
Houfebold  Book, 

^7^  See  Cavendilh)  ch«i7« 

^*  Stowey  p*537>  Cavendifli.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  beds 
were  provided  for  the  guefts ;  a  goodly  company.  ^  Every  cha«ta> 
£iyB  Stowe>  *^  had. a  bafon  and  an  ewer  of  filver,  a  great  livery  pot 
«  of  filver,  and  fome  guilt ;  yeay  and  fome  chambers  had  two  Gwy 
**  pots  witli  wine  and  beer ;  a  filver  candlefiicky  having  in  it  twf 
^  fixes,  yet  the  cupboards  in  the  two  banqueting  chambers  wei«  ^ 
^  once  touched.'^ 

in 
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m  parliament  "S  we  may  infer  that  the  artificers 
were  often  foreigners ;  yet  in  one  art,  the  manu- 
fafture  of  pewter,  fuch  merit  was  imputed  to 
Englifli  workmen,  that  they  were  prohibited  by 
ftatute  from  quitting  the  realm,  or  imparting 
their  myfiery  to  foreign  apprentices  ''^  Carving, 
gilding,  embroidery,  the  making  of  clocks,  and 
probably  other  ingenious  metallic  arts,  had  been 
praftifedinmonafteries ;  and  their  fuppreffion fur* 
niflied  a  confiderable  acceffion  of  ufeful  artifts  ^\ 
Pins,  fuch  as  are  ufed  at  prefent,  were  fabricated 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  prefent  period  \  yet  it  is 
dUervable  that  the  legiflature^  whofe  interference 
in  manufactures  is  feldom  falutary,  attempted  for 
a  time  to  fupprefs  this  trivial  but  ufeful  art.  ^'' 

While  foreign  artificers  were  difcountenanced  in  Scot- 
in  England,  an  oppofite  policy  was  attempted  in 
Scotland;  and  if  we  may  credit  hiftorians ''% 
workmen  of  every  defcription  were  collected 
firom  different  countries  by  James  the  Fifth,  His 
endeavours  to  Introduce  manufad;ures,  or  to  im« 
prove  the  rude  arts  that  were  praCtifed  in  Scot- 
land, are  reprefented  as  partly  fuccefsful }  but 
they  were  partly  fruftrated  by  his  premature 
death.  Mines  of  gold,  difcovered  during  his  fa-  Mintt. 
ther's  reign,  were  wrought  by  Germans  under 
his  directions ;  and  from  thefe  mines,  the  firft 

*''  X4Hai.Vin.c.2.     azHen..Vm.  cz6.     »4Heii.Vin.  cxj. 
as  Hen.  Vm.  CI  6.  ^  33  Hen- VTO.*  c.4. 

^  Stiypey  vol.  L  p. 372*    Fenn's  Orig.  Let.  toLu.  p. 31. 
'^  34»  35  Hen.VnL  c.6«     37  Hen.  VIII.  0.13.    Anderibni  tqL  L 

F*37^ 

^  Fiticotfeip.X5a*    Hawtliorndentp.xi4- 
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in  Scotland,  it  is  &id  that  he  extracted  con0der« 
able  treafure  ^"'.  It  is  poflible  that  their  produce* 
while  labour  was  cheap,  and  before  the  influx  of 
wealth  from  America,  might  have  been  valua- 
ble ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  undertak* 
ing  foon  ceafed  to  defray  the  expence.  In  the 
fame  region,  inftead  of  the  precious  metals, 
mines  of  the  richeft  lead  have  been  fince  difco- 
vered }  but  the  gold  that  was  formerly  fought 
by  monarchs  is  reduced  to  a  few  minute  frag- 
ments, gathered  by  the  (hepherd  from  the  fands 
depdfited  by  the  winter  torrents. 
Clothing  The  clothing  arts  if  retarded  formerly  by  the 
civil  diflenfions,  were  now  promoted  by  various 
circumilances, — ^the  tranquillity  of  theperiod,  the 
policy  afcribable  to  Henry  VII.,  the  magnificent 
court  which  his  fon  fupported,  and  the  gaiety, 
tafte,  and  refinement  of  the  age.  There  were 
few  infurre£fcions,  and  thefe  infufficient  to  fub- 
vert  the  government  Henry  VII.  was  attenp 
tive,  next  to  his  own,  to  the  nationalintereft ;  and 
when  he  laboured,  both  by  ti^eaties  and  private 
affiftance,  to  encourage  the  fpirit  of  commer- 
cial adventure,  we  may  prefume  that  manufa& 
tures,  the  true  fource  of  commercial  intercourfe, 
were  not  negle6led  '*'.  It  is  laid,  on  what  ac- 
count I  have  not  difcovered,  that  the  woollen 
manufacture  was  improved  and  extended  by 


^^^  llawthorndcny  p.  114.  BoethiiiSy  Delcript.  Reg.  Scot.  p.  6. 
The  fpars  and  cryHtzU  of  the  lead-hills  are  eatily  recogouted  in  the 
jafpersy  rubies^  and  adamantsi  with  which  the  warm  imaginatiMi  of 
fioetliiud  has  impregnated  thefe  hiJIs. 

'"^  See  in  Leiand's  CoIIetflaneay  voi.iv.  p.3oa.»  an  hifiamcft  of  the 
King's  attention  to  the  trade  of  Briflolf  then  declining. 
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irorkmen  whom  his  bounty  allured  from  Flan« 
ders'**,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  period  of 
Englifli  proiperity  commences  after  the  decline 
of  Bruges,  the  removal  of  its  commerce,  and  the 
di(perfion  of  its  artifts.  The  fplendid  diffipation 
of  his  lbn*s  reign  vyas,  if  poflible,  more  propitious 
to  manufadlures,  than  the  father's  prudence.  His 
policy  was  feldom  judicious ;  but  his  example 
ierved  to  difiufe  and  to  countenance  a  taile  for 
magnificence.  The  nobility  and  gentry,  renoun- 
cing their  former  ruftic  hofpitality,  frequented 
his  court,  where  their  fortunes  were  diflipated  in 
a  mutual  emulation  of  coftly  equipage  and  rich 
attife.  Nor  was  this  peculiar  to  courtiers,  or 
confined  to  the  Englifli ;  refinement  had  already 
pervaded  Europe,  and,  inftru6ting  every  rank  to 
al|>ire  to  a  better  fituation  and  to  fuperior  enjoy- 
ments, re-afted  on  commerce  from  which  it 
originated,  and  redoubled  the  produce  of  thofe 
manufactures  by  which  it  was  gratified. 

It  mud  be  confefled,  however,  that  in  England 
the  drefi  of  the  wealthy,  and  in  feme  meafure  the 
faotnely  clothing  of  the  poorer  orders,  werefup- 
plied  from  abroad.  Silks,  velvets,  and  cloth,  of 
gold^  an  article  at  that  time  in  high  eftimation, 
were  imported  from  Italy ;  coarfe  fuilians  from 
flanders,  of  a  texture  fo  durable  that  the  doublet 
lafted  for  two  years '".  The  manufactures  were 
judiciouily  confined  to  woollens,  the  extent  of 
which  is  attefted  in  different  ftatutes,  by  the 
varieties  fabricated  and  the  quantities  exported. 

^*'  AodflrfoOf  Tol.  L  p.  306. 

^  n>id«  p.  306.  376.     SI  Hen*VII«  c*tt» 
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Of  a  llighter  texture  or  inferior  quality  tliirteen 
different  cloths  are  enumerated ;  but  the  fabrica* 
tion  of  broad-cloth  was  adjufted  and  regulated 
with  an  anxious  precaution  ^'^  The  repeated 
provifions  that  regard  exportation,  may  convince 
us  that  the  quantity  exported  was  then  confide* 
rable ;  but  a  better  proof  is  difcovered  in  the  con* 
ftant  and  otherwife  unaccountable  increafe  of 
prices.  The  exportation  of  cloth  was  reftrained 
by  ftatute,  till^orTi,  rowledy  or  completely  manu- 
factured ;  but  an  exception  was  granted  in  i486., 
for  rays,  vefles,  and  white  woollens,  whofe  prices 
exceeded  not  forty  {hillings.  At  the  diftance  of 
twenty-feven  years,  cloths  of  the  fame  defcription 
and  quality  acquired  an  exemption  when  below 
five  marks,  and  afler  an  interval  of  twenty 
years  the  exception  was  again  extended  to  four 
pounds  ^*K  It  is  true,  the  voice  of  the  legiilatore 
is  not  always  the  organ  of  truth,  but  credit  is  doe 
to  its  information  wherever  the  times  extort  a 
reluctant  conceffion.  The  manufactures  of  a  na- 
tion are  commonly  eftimated  by  its  pofitive  fitua- 
tion  at  difierent  periods ;  a  jufter  meafure  nuqr 
be  obtained  from  the  relative  fituatTcMi  of  other 
ftates,  its  competitors  and  rivals.  At  a  time 
when  the  manufactures  of  the  Netherlands  were 
profperous,  and  thofe  of  Spain  fi;ill  confider- 
.  able^"^,  England, indebted  toneitber  for  her  inter- 
nal confumption,  appears  to  have  furaiihad  irom 

**«  See  Stat.  Hen.  VII.  and  VIIL  paffim. 
^  Stat.  jHeiuVn.  czi.  3 Heiu VHI.  c. 7.  5  Hen. VOL  cj* 
t7Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 
^  AndecioDy  voL  L  p*349« 

the 
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the  furpi  us  ofher  manufa^ures  a  large  exportation « 
Her  ikies  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Nether- 
lands, then  the  emporium  of  exchange  through 
Europe ;  but  her  foreign  commerce  was  daily  ex- 
tended; her  traders,  early  in  thefixteenth  century,  ^  j^^ 
diffufed  her  manufa£tures  through  the  Grecian  isn-iu 
ifles '",  and  difcovered,  in  the  middle  of  the  lame 
century,  a  new  market  in  the  Ruffian  empire. 

Such  were  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land, more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  Spain,  and 
rivalled  only  by  thole  of  Flanders.  Their  prolpe- 
rity  refiilted  from  natural  caufes,  not  from  fyf- 
tems  concerted  by  the  legiflature,  whofe  regula- 
tions are  rarely  dictated  by  a  judicious  policy. 
Regulations  operate  as  reftriCtions ;  but  the  will 
dom  of  Henry  VII.  is  chiefly  confpicuous  in  the 
few  reftridtions  impofed  on  trade.  Under  bis 
fucceffors  the  interpofition  of  parliament  was 
jBrequent,  often  injurious,  and  fometimes  produc- 
tive of  pernicious  monopolies.  The  preparation 
of  Yorkfhire  coverlets  was  confined  to  York,  an 
ancient  city,  depopulated,  (ays  the  ilatute,  by 
the  neighbouring  villages ''' ;  but  in  Worcefl:er- 
fliire  the  woollen  manufactures  were  all  re- 
ftriCfced,  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  to  five  towns  ^.  At 
a  fbrmer  period  the  exportation  of  wool  had  been 
prohibited,  apparently  without  efk&;  but  a 
power  devolved  on  prerogative,  of  dilpenfing 
with  the  fl;atute,  operated,  it  is  probable^  in  occa- 


^^  Hikhyt't  Voyageif  ptrtH.  IK96. 
*•  34r  35  Hen.  VHL  c  to. 

^  %S  HeiuVin.  c.i8.    The  towns  wtre  Worofefter,  ETdhai% 
Drakwichf  Kiddcnobierf  and  Bfooniigrovt. 

T  4  fional 
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fional  monopolies  ^^.  A  patent  obtained  by  the 
city  of  York  for  fiaipping  wool,  to  the  exclufioa 
probably  of  the  whole  county^  required  a  formal 
abrogation  in  parliament  ^^'.  The  exportation  of 
wool  was  immenfe ;  in  one  year  fixty  cargoes 
were  difpatched  to  the  Netherlands  from  South- 
ampton alone  ^^^.  To  agriculture  the  confe« 
quences  were  ruinous ;  to  manufa&ures  perhaps 
they  were  falutary.  The  rud^  produce  exceeded 
the  quantity  employed  at  home;  the  furplusthere* 
fore  was  wifely  exported ;  and  every  exportation 
enal^led  the  kingdom,  by  increaOng  its  capital^  to 
enlai*ge  the  circle,  and  increafe  the  produce  of  its 
own  manufactures.  But  for  an  early  and  lucrative 
exportation  of  wool,  England  might  ftill  have 
been  poor  and  wretched,  without  cultivation^and 
deilitute  equally  of  ai;ts  and  of  commerce. 

The  fmaller  manufactures  were  ftill  inconfi* 
derable ;  confifting  principally  of  ribbands,  laces, 
and  fimilar  articles  prepared  by  the  filk  com- 
pany }  and  felt  hats,  a  coarfe  manufa^ure  efta* 
blifhed  in  London  after  the  acceilion  of  Henry 
VIII.  ^^  Cottons  occur  in  the  flatute^book ;  an 
appellation  beftowed,  I  fufpe£t,  on  a  fpecies  of 
woollen ;  for  linen,  even  the  coarfeft  dowlas^was 
derived  from  Flanders''^.  Hemp  was  intro- 
duced, and  its  culture  recommended  ^  not  how- 
ever for  the  weaver's  benefit,  but  to  fumiih 

^  See  ▼©!.  viii.  ch.  5.  *»'  %t  Hen.Tm.  c.  17. 

'*'  Anderfont  voI.i.  p.38i« 

^'  X9Hen.Vn.  c.ai,  Anderf.  p*33JU  Stowe»  p.  870*  IIit% 
however*  are  of  greater  antiquity ;  they  are  meittkwied  in  the  kltcn 
publiihed  hy  Fenn,  and  were  probably  imported  by  llie  Flcaufli  fo 
early  as.  Hen*  VI.     See  Strutt's  Andq*  vol*  iii* .  p«  8 J* 

^^  41  Hen.  Vin.  c.  14.     27  Hen.  Vm.  cij. 

niaterials 
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materials  for  cordage  and  cables  ^\  Tapeftry- 
weaving  was  attempted,  with  what  fuccefs  is  un- 
certain 3^.  Among  the  fmaller  manufadluresthofe 
of  Scotland  might  probably  be  included ;  yet  Hec- 
tor Boethius,  partial  perhaps  to  his  birth-place, 
celebrates  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Dundee, 
and  aflures  us  that  cloths  of  the  whiteft  and  mod 
delicate  texture  were  fabricated  at  Dumfries,and, 
exported  to  England,  Flanders,  France,  and  Ger- 
jQimy  397,  But  whatever  was  the  progrefs^of  Scot- 
land in  arts  find  commerce,  her  hiftorians, 
regarding  the  fubjedt  as  ungracious ^  have  main- 
tained a  guarded  and  ambiguous  filence. 

The  Englifli  are  clafled  by  Erafmus,  with  fbme  An  of 
truth,  among  thofe  barbarians  that  are  prone  to  ^^* 
war  ^.  Is  it  the  genius  or  thepeculiar  misfortune 
of  the  nation,  when  fecure  at  hoipe,  to  fearch 
abroad  for  military  glor}^  to  vejeA  the  tranquillity 
wliicb  their  infular  fituation  has  always  proffer- 
ed, and  in  the  wars  of  others,  to  which  ^they 
ought  to  have  no  acceffion,  to  fpend  profufely 
their  ftrength  and  treafures  ?    Henry  YII.  had 
no  inclination,  his  imprudent  fucceflbr  had  no 
call,  to  tiniheath  the  fword.   His  example  is  the 
firft  of  an  Englifli  monarch  interpofing  to  regu- 
late the  balance  of  Europe  j  but  his  victories 
were  barren,  his  conquefts  tranfient,  and  fuc<* 
ceeding  princes  who  have  imitated  his  example, 
have  feldom  failed  to  inherit  his  fortune.    .His 

< 

«  a4HeiuVnLc.4« 

'^  Dugdale's  Warwicklhire»  vol.  ii.  p.  5  84* 

^  Defeiiptio  Scot.  pp.  3.  and  5. 

n<  Ad  Philippam  F^meg.    Vid.  Jortm't  Life  of  JSrafinots  toI  u* 
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frequent  levies  preferved  the  national  arms  and 
difcipline,  but  bis  foreign  expeditions  ierved 
merely  to  enure  the  Englifti  to  the  recent  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  war. 
R«ifing  Military  fervices  had  pafled  into  defuetude,  or 

^"^^^^^  were  feldom  exad;ed  from  the  feudal  tenants,  un- 
lefsforthepurpofesofpecuniary  extortion.  Forces 
were  levied  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  by 
commiffions  of  array,  for  expeditions  abroad  by 
indentures  for  foldiers  ^^^  When  an  invafion  was 
apprehended  from  France  or  Scotland,  commif- 
fions were  iifued  through  the  different  counties, 
for  mufiering  the  inhabitants  in  arms,  fele6ting 
|hofe  that  were  fitted  for  fervice,  and  arrays 
mg  them  according  to  their  rank  and  weapons ^^^ 
Foreign  wars  were  conduced  by  troops  of  mer- 
cenaries, railed  by  mutual  indenture  between  the 
King  and  his  officers.  An  indenture  between  the 
Earl  of  Kent  and  Henry  VII.  provides,  that  the 
former  fliall  furnifli  fix  men  at  arms,  including 
himfelf,  each  attended  by  a  page  and  cuftrel;  fix- 
teen  demilances,  fixty  archers  on  foot,  and  twen- 
ty-one mounted  on  horfeback ;  at  the  daily  pay  of 
6d.  (equivalent  to  2s,  6d.  of  our  prefent  money) 
'  for  each  of  the  archers ;  pd*  (equal  to  46.) 
for  the  demilances;  and  is.  6d.  (in  its  efficacy 
equal  to  7s.  6d.)  for  the  men  at  arms,  their  attend- 
ants and  horfes  ^'.  Such  indentures  are  numerous, 
and  were  certainly  lucrative ;  for  the  principal  no- 
bility, on  the  fame  terms,  contra6ted  to  Airnifli 

i*^  See  ▼ol.  ii.  cH.  5.  ied.  L 

^  Ryiner»  vol.  xiiu  p.300.  374.  399. 

^**'  Rjrm*  voLxii.p.477. 

t6  the 
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the  army  with  ibidiers*  Their  fervice  was  tempo- 
rary, limited  commonly  to  the  fpace  of  a  year ; 
for  unlefs  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  inftituted  by 
Henry  VII.^  and  the  gentlemen-penfioners  by  his 
fon,  (a  band  of  archers  and  a  troop  of  horfe,)  a 
military  eftabliihmentwasunknowninEngland.'*^^ 

Their  weapons  and  armour  were,  with  little  Armf. 
variation,  fuch  as  the  affize  of  arms  had  formerly 
appointed  ^\  Men  at  arms,  whofe  prowefs  was 
mod  confpicuous,  held  the  highefl  eftimation; 
but  the  ftrength  of  the  army  ilill  confifted  in 
archers,  now  more  formidable  by  the  addition 
of  halberts,  which  they  pitched  on  the  ground  ttU 
their  arrows  were  exhaufted,  and  with  which 
they  refifted  the  impreflSon  of  cavalry  ^\  Some* 
times  they  fought  intermixed  with  the  common 
foldiers,  who  were  armed  indifcriminately  with 
bills  and  fpears^^  The  troops  were  diftin- 
guiihed  by  fcarfs  and  badges ;  but  the  diverfity 
both  of  tlieir  drefs  and  arms,  mull  have  given 
their  arrangements  a  motley  appearance.  ^ 

Two  hundred  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  dif-  FbMnm. 
covery  of  gunpowder,  and  its  firil  application  to 
the  art  of  war ;  but  fire«arms  of  a  portable  con* 
ftru&ion  were  a  recent  invention,  that  guve  no 
promife  of  fupplaoting  the  bow*  Hand-guns 
were  firft  introduced;  a  fpecies  of  fmall  culverin 
without  a  flock  faftened  to  a  tripod^  and  ma^ 
naged  like  a  fwivel  ^'j  but  the  mulket,  mounted 

^'  HaD,  Hen.  Vn.  p.j«    Oro&'t  Milh.  Andq. 
^  Scetol.TLch.5.  iea.x.  ^  Herbert's  Hift.  p.90. 

«*•  8tiiitt»ToLiii.p.9.  «^  Onie'tMiiiUibttiq. 

^  DiaU't  Hilt  de  Milice. 

on 
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on  a  dock  and  dtfcharged  from  the  fboulder,  was 
employed  in  1521.,  at  the  liege  of  Parma,  and 
.  probably  foon  adopted  in  England  **.  Its  form 
was  clumiy,  and  its  weight  inconvenient ;  it  was 
placed  on  a  reft,  and  dtfcharged  by  a  match-lock; 
but  the  different  operations  requifite  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  reft  and  match  (for  adjufting 
the  one,  and  blowing,  fixing,  and  removing  the 
other,)  perplexed  the  foldier,  and  rendered  his 
difcharges  flow  and  irregular.  Muikets,  to  fa- 
cilitate their  management,  were  then  reduced  to 
ft  dioQinutive  fize,  till  a  ftatute  prohibited  thofe 
the  length  of  whofe  ftock  and  barrel  was  lefs 
than  a  yard  ^.  But  the  bow  was  ftill  preferred 
for  its  greater  diipatch,  and  in  the  bands  of  an 
£ngUfli  archer  it  poflefled,  within  a  determinate 
range,  a  fteadier  aim  and  a  greater  execution  ^'^ 
The  mofketeers  were  defe€live  in  fl^ill ;  their 
muikets  probably  were  iU-conftru£ted,  yet  their 
fire  was  formidable  to  the  men  at  arms,  whofe 
harn^  never  refifted  the  ftroke  of  a  bullet. 
ArtUieiy.  The  improvements  produced  on  artillery  are, 
at  this  diftance,  neither  perceptible,  nor  of  much 
importance.  Brafs  and  iron  ordnance  had  been 
procured  from  the  continent,  till  a  foundery  for 
cannon  was  eftablilhed  in  1535.,  by  Owen  an 
Englifhman  ^".  Such  a  foundery  had  been  at- 
tempted in  Scotland  at  an  earlier  period,  with 
^mefuccefs,  by  Borthwick,  an  artift  in  the  fer- 


^  Belay.  HeAcrt. 

^  33  Hen.  Vra.  c6.    Tide  Grofe'f  MUit.  Antiq. 

*'•  Life  of  Lord  Heibcrt*  p^jz. 

*"  Stowe9p.57X. 

vice 
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vice  of  James  IV.  ^'  Mortars  and  bombs  wer  ein- 
vented  in  1544.,  by  foreigners  whom  Henry  VIII, 
employed.  *'* 

In  3pptland  armies  were  levied  by  mufters ;  scothiid. 
and  to  render  the  inhabitants  epcpert  at  arms, 
weaponi/hawsi  or  reviews,,  were  appointed  four 
times,  afterwards  twice  a-year,  in  the  different 
counties.  The  arms  to  be  provided  by  every  rank 
were  adjufted  as  in  England ;  fuits  of  armour  by 
the  nobles,  gentlemen,  burgefles,  and  others, 
whofe  rents  or  whofe  goods  amounted  to  lool. ; 
jacks  of  plate  and  Heel  bonnets  by  perfons  of  in- 
ferior rank  and  opulence,  with  fwords  and  fpears, 
or  inftead  of  the  latter,  with  halberts  or  bittle-i 
axes,  bows,  culverins,  or  two*handed  fwords  ^'^ 
The  fpear  (whofe  length  was  feventeen  feet)  wns 
the  national  weapon;  a  formidable  weapon  when 
projefted  by  a  fleady  and  compa£);  battalion. 
But  the  Scottiih  troops  were  deficient  in  difci* 
pline ;  when  galled  at  a  diftance  by  the  £ngli(h 
archers,  their  impatience  often  precipitated  their 
fteps  and  difordered  their  ranks,  intercepted  the 
uie  of  their  unwieldy  fpears,  and  impelled  them 
promifcuouily  on  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

The  neceffary  or  ufeful  arts  may  be  concluded  Prkting. 
withprinting,theatilityofwhichis  acknowledged, 
not  merely  as  fubfervient  to  fcience,  but  as  condu- 
cive to  the  perfeAion  of  whatever  minifters  to 


«"  heSLff  P'353'  '^^  guns  were  caft  in  Edinbuigh  caftle,  and 
taayt  of  them  remamed  with  this  inibrq^tioa  in  Lefly't  time.  Machina 
inin  Scoto  Borthoik  fiMcata  Reberte* 

4"  Stowe,  p.584*  ^'*  Black  ASth  p«93*  >30,  xai. 

cbmifort 
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comfort  or  elegance.  Its  introdu^ion  by  Cax- 
ton  has  been  noted  ^'';  its  improvement  under 
his  fucceflbr  was  fucb^  that  the  types  of  Wynken 
de  Worde  have  ferved,  it  is  aflerted,  for  Saxon 
charaAers  to  the  prefent  times  ♦**.  The  books 
i^hich  he  printed  are  numerous;  but  Pinfon, 
Raflell,  and  others  his  competitors,  contributed 
equally  to  the  improvement  of  printing.  The 
publications  of  thefe  early  printers  Were  chiefly 
of  a  popular  nature,  legends,  romances,  religious 
difcourfes;  books  neceffarily  popular  at  every 
period,  becaufe  they  are  calculated  to  agitate 
the  paflions,  or  amufe  the  untutored  tafte  of  the 
multitude.  Some  Latin  grammars  were  aUb 
printed ;  but  it  is  obfervable,  that  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  at  a  time  when  the  ancients  were 
ftudied,  their  languages  adopted,  and  their  ele- 
gance imitated,  Terence,  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and 
TuUy's  OflSces  were  the  only  claflical  produ6lions 
of  the  Englifh  prefs  ♦'\  But  the  printers  were 
either  tranflators  or  authors;  their  literature  fel- 
dom  extended  to  Latin  ;  they  had  few  claiBcal 
readers  to  gratify,  and  their  own  vernacular  com- 
pofitions  coincided  happily  with  the  national  tafte. 
The  Germans  were  diverted  from  improving  their 
language,by  their  numerous  preffes,  conduced  by 
fcholars  and  teeming  with  claffics ;  but  the  books 
that  iffued  from  the  Englifh  prefs  were  adapted  to 
thofe  who  were  neither  learned  nor  untinftured 
withletters,  and  promoted,more  perhaps  than  the 

^'  See  vol.x.cli.5. 

4'^  Herbert's Typc^gnphical  Antiq.  vol.!.  p.xtl. 

«*T  Id.  paflfan. 

fludy 
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ftudy  of  the  ancients,  the  early  refinement  of 
the  Englifli  language. 

Thefe  printers  have  yet  a  merit  in  compiling 

the  materials,  and  recording  the  annals  of  Englifli 

ftory.  Graflon,  who  printed  the  Bible,  completed 

the  Chronicles  of  Hall  and  Harding;  andof  thofe 

publiflied  by  HoUingflied  and   Harrifon  much 

mud  be  afcribed  to  the  previous  colleAions  of 

Wolfe,  a  printer,  whofe  life  was  confumed  in 

hiftorical  refearches  ^'*.     Their  prefles,  however, 

were  confined  to  black  letter,  (the  Roman  cha- 

rafter  was  feldom  employed,)  and  were  Hill  in- 

ferior  to  thofe  on  the  continent.  The  Reformers 

printed  abroad,    a  circumflance  imputable  to 

Henry's  Imperious  fupremacy;  but  the  Bible 

which  he  authorized  was  attempted  firil  at  Paris, 

where  workmen,  it  is  faid,  were  dexterous,  and 

paper  abundant  ^'^      A  paper-mill   had   been 

ere6ted  at  Hartford,  Anno  1507. ;  but  its  paper 

probably  was   much  inferior    to  that  of  the 

French  ^".     Printing  was  alfo  introduced  into 

Scotland ;  but  miflals  and  (latutes  were  the  only 

produ6lions  of  the  Scottifli  prefs. 

*'^  Vid.  p.  50a.  596.     Hollingihed's  Pref. 
*'•  Fox^t  Martyrs,  vol.  ii.  p.515. 
^'^  Typograph.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  aoo. 
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SECTION  It 

Hi/lory  of  the  fine  andpteafing  Arts  ofSctipwre^  PaifU^ 
ingj  Poetry^  and.  Mufic^  in  Britainy  from  A«D.  1485. 

Fint  aru.  'T^HERE  are  certain  imitative  arts  that  folicit 
JL  retirement,  others  that  ficken  in  the  fliade, 
'  and  only  expand  to  the  funfhine  of  courts,  or 
the  genial  influence  of  popular  favour.  Poetry 
has  profpered  in  obfcurity,  or  under  difcoun* 
tenance  ;  but  fculpture  and  painting  are  more 
dependent  on  the  public  regard,and  require,  par- 
ticularly in  an  age  emerging  from  rudenefs,  more 
immediate  prote6lion  and  patronage.  None  was 
to  be  obtained  or  expelled  from  Henry  VII.,  who 
had  neither  taile  toreli(h,nor  fpirit  to  remunerate 
diftinguiihed  merit.  His  chapel  may  be  afcribed 
to  a  pious  folicitude  for  his  future  welfare,  or  re* 
garded  as  an  inilance,  a  folitary  inftance,  of 
vanity  predominating  over  his  avarice  :  but  his 
tomb  originated  folely  from  vanity,  and  its  merit 
is  exclufively  due  to  his  fuccefibr,  by  whom  it 
was  ere3;ed,  and  the  expence  defrayed. 

Sculpture.  The  tomb  was  executed,  according  to  Stowe, 
by  Peter  T.,  a  native  of  Florence^'  j  and  in  this 
obfcure  appellation,  antiquaries  have  difcovered 
PietraTorregeano,  a  fculptor,  once  the  compe- 
titor of  Michael  Angelo.  That  artiil's  pre-emi- 
nence he  had  refented  by  a  haily  blow,  for  which 

*"  Stowe,  p.486. 

he 
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he  was  expelled, or  departed  from  Florence;  and 
after  fome  vicifiitudes  of  life,  was  retained  as  a 
fculptor  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  employed  in  ere6t- 
ing  his  father's  monument*".  His  reward  was 
liberal ;- 1  oooL  for  the  materials  and  workman* 
fliip,  (equivalent  now  to  5000I.) ;  but  it  is  eafier 
perhaps  to  trace  his  hiftory  tlian  pronounce  on 
his  merits  ^^.  The  tpmb  was  probably  defigned 
by  another,  as  its  taile  is  Gothic,  and  adapted^ 
particularly  in  the  outward'flirine,  to  the  ftyle 
of  the  chapel.  The  minute  and  florid  decora-^ 
tions  of  archite6lure,  which  often  ferve  to  di{lra£i; 
the  attention,  are  applied  with  peculiar  advan- 
tage to  monumental  ihrines,  where  the  whole  is 
comprehended  at  a  Bngle  infpe6tion,  and  of 
which  the  parts  are  fufceptible  of  an  exquifite 
polifh  ^^  The  fmall  ftatues  that  embelli&ed  the 
fepulchre  are  partly  decayed;  thofe  of  Henryand 
his  confbrt  remain ;  but  whatever  be  their  merit, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  recognife  in  the  feulp- 
tiire  a  competitor  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Sculpture  feems  to  be  a  rarer  talent,  its  per-  Faiatiag. 
feStion  more  unattainable  than  painting ;  and  in 
the  patronage  of  the  latter,   Henry  certainly 

^  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  yoL  i.  p.  96* 
^^  Stowe.  Waipole.  He  quitted  England  to  fettle  in  Spain* 
where»  in  hu  paffion,  he  demoliihed  an  image  he  had  carved  for  tl&e 
Viigin,  for  which  he  was  impdfoned  by  the  inquifition,  andt  firom 
madneia  or  a  lofty  Q)irity  ftarved  himfelf  to  death.  Sir  Antonio  More 
for  a  iimilar  ofience  met  with  a  more  lenient  punifhment.  Philip  King 
of  Spain  beftowed  a  familiar  but  rough  flap  on  the  painter's  flioulder^ 
which  the  latter  returned  with  his  cane*;  and  for  this  the  puniihment 
was  a  temporary  baniihment.  In  Spain  it  is  fafer  to  ailault  the  peribn 
of  a  liting  monarchy  than  to  deface  the  ftatue  of  a  dead  Tirgin.  Wain 
pole,  vol.  I.  p,  z»3. 
^  See  Dart's  Aatiq.  of  Weftminfter  Abbey. 
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was  more  fuccefsfal.  Mabufe,  a  profligate 
Flemifli  painter,  but  of  fome  merit,  appears  to 
have  been  employed  in  his  father's  court,  whi- 
ther be  was  probably  driven  by  his  own  diftrefres, 
rather  than  allured  by  the  monarch's  bounty. 
The  art,  however,  was  little  regarded  till  the 
fbn's  reign,  who  endeavoured,  it  is  faid,  to  pro- 
cure from  Italy,  Raphael  and  Titian ;  and  under 
whofe  protection  feveral  Flemifli  and  Italian 
painters  frequented  England.  But  their  merit  is 
obfcured  by  that  of  the  celebrated  Holbein, 
who,  for  the  foflnefs  and  richnefs  of  his  colour- 
ing, was  preferred  to  the  firfl  Italian  painters, 
at  a  time  when  painting  had  attained  in  Italy  to 
its  meridian  fplendor.  He  was  firft  eftabliiChed 
in  Bafil,  afterwards  (i^^S.)  recommended  by 
Erafmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  pafled  the 
fubfequent  part  of  his  life,  with  more  fecurity 
than  his  unfortunate  patron,  in  the  fervice  of 
Henry  VIII.  Ttnd  his  fon.  His  pencil,  among 
its  other  employments,  pourtrayed  the  beauties 
of  Henry's  wives,  or  of  thofe  whom  Henry  in- 
tended to  wed ;  and  to  procure  a  juft  report  of 
the  latter,  he  was  twice  difpatched  to  the  conti* 
nent  as  the  fecret  emiflary  of  Henry's  love.  But 
he  was  not  always  a  feithful  emiflary ;  his  pencil, 
if  impartial  to  the  Duchefs  or  Milan,  imparted 
unmerited  charms  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  en- 
fnared  his  mailer  into  a  diftafteful  marriage ;  for 
which,  while  the  painter  efcaped  unpuniihed, 
Cromwell  the  minifl;er,  loft  his  head.  Princes  in 
their  marriages  are  now  to  be  pitied ;  they  muft 
fee  and  choofe  from  a  flattering  portrait,  and  wed 

by 
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by  proxy  without  inclination  ^  but  the  di&fters 
that  Henry  tafted  in  marriage  provoke  deriiion: 
Henry,  who  exalted  his  female  fubjc6ts  to  his 
throne  and  bed,  and  when  fated  with  their 
ebarms,  like  an  Eaflern  tyrant,  difmiiTed  them  to 
the  fcaffold.  Holbein  lived  in  England  without 
a  competitor,  and  died  (1554*)  without  a  fuc- 
ceflbr  to  eclipfe  his  memory.  His  works,  of 
which  many  are  iofl  or  diiperfed  abroad,  are 
ji^Iy  celebrated  as  dear  to  connoifieurs  for  the 
perfe&ion  of  their  colouring,  dear  to  antiquaries 
for  their  age  and  fcarcity.  ^* 

To  painting  may  be  added  a  fubordinate  art,  Engraving. 
that  copies  and  ferves  to  diffufe  its  defigns.  En- 
graving was  coeval  in  England  with  printing;  a  . 
rude  engraving,  employed  as  a  fubftitute  for 
illuminating,  to  decorate  the  titles  and  initials 
of  books.  Some  copper-plates  were  produced  at 
the  end  of  this  period  ^** ;  but  thefe  are  only 
memorable  as  the  firfl  fpecimens  in  England  of 
an  art  that  afpires  to  imitate,  though  unable  to 
emulate,  the  perfe6tion  of  painting.  Poetry  and 
painting  will  (lill  retain  this  material  difference, 
that  the  works  of  the  latter  cannot  be  multiplied 
lake  thofe  of  the  former,  not  at  lead  in  their 
original  luftre;  but  the  diiad vantage  is  in  fome' 
meafure  recompenled  by  this,  that  the  produc- 
tions of  poetry  are  more  local,  confined  to  a 
diftri^,  a  nation,  a  language;  while  thofe  of 

*'^  Such  if  the  eulogf  pronounced  by  Mr.  V^Tolpole;  himfelf  a 
nre  inibnce  of  tafte  united  to  a  love  of  antiquities.  Anec*  l^ainu 
^i*p.^ 

^  Walpoie's  Catalogue  of  Engnveny  p.  5. 
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painting,  e!KpreflSve  only  of  natural  Appearances, 
are  intelligible  in  every  region,  to  every  nation. 
Poetry.  The  age  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  predeceflbr 

Richard,  is  chara£terifed  by  the  hiftorian  of 
Englifli  poetry  as  fertile  in  verfifiers,  but  produc- 
tive only  of  one  that  merits  the  name  of  poet  ^^ ; 
yet  in  this  exception  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe6fc 
■  that  the  hiftorian's  judgment  was  bribed,  or  his 
tafte  perverted,  by  a  love  of  antiquity.  Stephen 
Hawes,*a  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VIL, 
compofed,  among  other  poems  of  obfcure 
merit,  the  Temple  of  Glafs,  and  the  Paftime  of 
Fleafure;  but  the  one  is  a  tranfcfipt  from 
Chaucer,  the  other  a  prolix  and  tedious  allegory ; 
the  conception  of  which  required  little  inven- 
tion, and  of  which  the  imagery  is  apparently  of 
little  value  **•.  His  verfification,  however,  im- 
proves upon  Lydgate's,  and  is  far  fuperior  to 
Barclay's  or  Skelton's,  contemporaries  curious 
for  the  manners  of  the  period,  but  as  poets  be- 
neath attention.  The  truth  is,  that  with  every 
advantage  derived  from  learning,  with  a  lan- 
guage that  approached,  though  it  had  not  at- 
tained to  its  preient  ftate,  Englifli  poetry,  till 
refined  by  Surry,  degenerated  into  metrical 
f  hronicles  or  tailelefs  allegories, 
la  8cQC>  It  was  different  in  Scotland, where  poetry,fuch 
i«&^  as  Chaucer  might  acknowledge  and  Spencer  imi- 
tate, was  cultivated  in  a  language  fuperior  to 
Chaucer's.    Dunbar  and  Douglas  were  diftin- 

m 

*'^  Wartoifs.HifL  Pott.  Tol.ii.  p.  165.  no* 
^**  Ibid.    Warton  has  difledled  the  poemy  but  has  g^ven  no  &• 
Tourabk  fpedmens  of  its  pirticular  merita. 
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guiflied  poets,  whofe  g&nius  would  have  reflected 
luftre  on  a  happier  period,  and  whofe  works, 
though  partly  obfcured  by  age,  are  perufed  with 
pleafure,  even  in  a  dialed  configned  to  ruftics. 
Dunbar,  an  ecclefiaftic,  at  lead  an  expe6tant  of 
church  preferment,  feems  to  have  languiihed  at 
the  court  of  James  IV.  whofe  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  England  he  has  celebrated  in  the 
Thillle  and  the  Rofe;  an  happy  allegory,  by 
which  the  vulgar  topics  of  an  epithalamium  are 
judicioufly  avoided,  and  exhortation  and  eulogy 
delicately  infinuated.  The  verfification  of  the 
poem  is  harmonious,  the  ftanza  artificial  and 
pleating,  the  language  copious  and  fele^ted,  the 
narrative  diverfified,  rifing  often  to  dramatic 
energy.  The  poem  from  its  fubje6t  is  defcrip* 
tive,  but  Dunbar  improves  the  mod  luxuriant 
defcription  by  an  intermixture  of  imagery,  fen- 
timent,  and  moral  obfervation.  The  following 
is  a  fpecimen : 


Tke  pinpoor  ibnet  with  tendir  betnys  rad» 
In  orient  bricht  as  angell  did  appdry 

Tbrow  goldin  llcyis  putting  up  his  heid» 
Quhms  gilt  treffis  fchone  fo  wondir  cleiry 
That  all  the  worid  tuke  coinfort»  fer  and  heio 

To  luke  upone  his  frefche  and  blifsfull  face^ 

Doing  all  fable  fro  the  heavenis  chace. 


And  as  the  bliisfbll  fonne  of  cherardiy 

The  fowlit  fang  throw  comfort  of  the  llcht| 

The  burdis  did  with  open  voicis  cry^ 
O  Ittvaris  fby  away  thow  dully  nicht» 
And  welcum  day  that  comfortis  every  wichti 

Httl  May%  hail  Flwra^  haO  Aurora  fchene* 

Hail  princes  Nature^  hail  Venus,  Luvis  quc&e. 
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The  Qolden  Terge  is  another  allegorical  poem 
of  Dunbar's,  conilrit6led  in  a  fl^nza  fimilar  to 
Spenfer's,  but  more  artificial,  and  far  more  dif- 
ficult *'^  In  defcription  perhaps  it  excels,  in 
fentiment  it  fcarcely  equals  the  Thiille  and  Rofe. 
Its  narrative  is  not  interchanged  with  dialogue ; 
its  allegory  refers  to  the  paflions,  the  dominion 
of  beauty,  the  fubje6lion  of  reafon,  afid  is  lefs 
fortunate  than  the  Thiftle  and  Rofe,  whofe  oc- 
cult  and  ibcondary  fignification  is  an  hiftorical 
truth  that  fubfiils  apart,  and  however  enbibellifli* 
ed,  cannot  be  obfcured  by  the  oilenfible  emblem. 
When  the  paffions  or  the  mental  powers  are  per- 
fonified  and  involved  in  a6):ion,  we  pnrfue  the 
tale,  forgetful  of  the  thin  abftradtion,  to  which 
it  is  relative  ;  btit  to  remedy  this,  the  Golden 
Terge  has  a  merit  in  its  brevity  which  few  alle<- 
gorical  poems  pofTefs.  The  allegorical  genius 
of  our  ancient  poetry  difcovers  often  a  fublime 
invention ;  but  it  has  intercepted  what  is  Aow 
more  valuable,  the  reprefentation  of  genuine 
chara£ler,  and  of  the  manners  pdeuliar  to  an- 
cient life.  Thefe  manners  Dunbar  has  foxne- 
times  delineated  with  humour,  in  poems  lately 
retrieved  from  oblivion  ^^ ;  and  from  them  he 
appears  in  the  new  light  of  a  ikilful  fatlriil  and 
an  attentive  obferver  of  human  nature. 

Cjavin  Douglas,  his  contemporary,  was  more 
confpicuous  by  the  rare  union  of  birth  and  learn- 
ing, and  is  (till  diftinguifiied  as  the  firft  poetical 

^'9  Like  Spenfer's  it  confifis  of  nine  ver{e8»  reftri^ng  howercr  to 
two  rhimes  inftead  of  three»  which  Spenier't  admits  of* 
^*  Vide  his  Poems  in  Finkoton's  CoUedtion. 
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tranflator  of  the  clafficsin  Britaio.  Early  iuyouth 
he  traoflated  Ovid  de  Remedio  Amoris  (a  work 
that  has  perifhed);  at  a  maturer  age,  VirgiTs 
Eneid  into  Scottifh  heroics ;  a  tranflation  popu- 
lar till  fuperfeded,  at  the  clofe  of  the  lad  cen- 
tury, by  others  more  elegant,  not  more  faithful, 
nor  perhaps  more  fpirited  ^^\  His  original  poems 
are  King  Hart  and  the  Palace  of  Honour,  alle- 
gories too  much  protradled,  though  marked 
throughout  with  a  vivid  invention ;  but  his  moft 
valuable  performances  are  prologues  to  the  books 
of  his  Eneid,  flored  occafionally  with  exquifite 
defcription.  As  a  poet,  he  is  inferior  to  Dunbar, 
neither  (6  tender  nor  fo  various  inhis  powers.  His 
tafle  andjudgment  are  lefs  corre3:,  and  his  verfes 
Ie&  poliihed.  The  one  defcribes  by  felefiting,  the 
other  by  accumulating  images,  butwith  fuch  fuc- 
cefi,  that  his  prologues  defcriptive  of  the  winter 
Iblftice,  of  a  morning  and  evening  in  fummer, 
tranfport  the  mind  to  the  feafons  they  delineate, 
teach  ^it  to  iympathife  with  the  poet's,  and  to 
watch  with  him  the  minuted  changes  that  nature 
exhibits.  Thefe  are  the  earliefl  poems  profefiedly 
de&riptive ;  but  in  defcription  Scottifh  poets  are 
rich  beyond  belief.  Their  language  fwells  with 
the  ful:^e£t,  depicting  nature  with  the  brightefl 
and  happieft  &1e6lion  pf  colours.  The  language 
of  modem  poetry  is  more  intelligible,  not  fo  lux- 
uriant, nor  the  terms  fo  harmonioua.    Defcrip- 

^  ItWM  ibBAed  in  fizttea  montlK;  and  tffl  Dryden's appearedf 
fe— fo  hawe  fawn  received  at  a  toidard  tnmflattgn ;  till  tlini  it  was 
ccrtaialjrthje  hdktppcdMmu 
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iion  is  ftill  the  x^harafteriftic,  and  has  ever  been 
the  principal  excellence  of  Scottifli  poets ;  on 
whom,    though    grofsly    ignorant    of  human 
nature,  the  poetical  mantle  of  Dunbar  and 
Douglas  has  fuccefiively  defcehded.^^* . 
In  Eng-         Poetry  revived  in  Englandlunder  Henry  VIIL, 
and  was  cultivated  by  his  courtiers  as  a  vehicle 
of  gallantry ;  but  by  none  more  than  the  brave 
but  unfortunate  Surry,  who  had  taile  to  reliih 
the  Italian  poets,  and  judgment  to  reje6t  their 
affected,  though  fplendid  conceits.    His  fonnets 
were  once  celebrated,  but  are  now  negle6led ; 
.    unjuftly  negle6):ed,  for  their  merit  is  confidera- 
ble,  and  their  influence  imparted  a  new  chara6ter 
to  Engljfli  poetry.    Surry  was  infpired  by  a  ge- 
nuine paffion,  and  his  fonnets  breathe  the  una£r 
fe£ted  di3;ates  of  nature  and  love.     Tendernefs 
predominates  in  the  fentiment,  eafe  and  elegance 
diilinguiih  the  language.    Frotti  thefe  fonnets^ 
the  earliefl  i^ecimens  of  a  polilhed  di6fcioa  and 
refined  fenfibility,  fucceeding  poets  difcovered 
the  capacity  and  fecret  powers  of  the  Engliih 
tongue.    They  are  not  numerous,  though  fuffi- 
cient  to  efFe£fc  a  reformation  in  poetry,  nor  diil 
criminated  always  from  the  fonnets  of  others ; 
but  of  thofe  whofe  authencity  is  certain,  the 
complaint  uttered  in  confinement  at  Windibr, 
touches  irrefiftibly  the  heart  with  woe.    Blank 
verfe,  now  peculiar  to  Englifh  poetry,  had  been 

^^  Other  poets  of  inferior  repntatioii  flonriihed  dniiig  this  jperiod 
in  Scotland ;  but  it  Js  the  purport  of  this  hifiory  to  record  the  pco* 
jreffire  improyen}eDts>  not  the  ftatiooary  mat  of  poetr/* 

recently 
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recently  attempted  in  Italian  and  Spanifli,  and 
was  firft  tranfplanted  by  Surry  into  fome  tranfla^ 
tions  from  Virgil,  which  difcover  rather  thecon- 
cinnity  of  rhyme  than  the  fwelling  progreffion  of 
blank  verfe.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his  poetry,  our 
limits  only  admit  of  a  fbnnet,  fele6led  for  the 
variety,  choice,  and  compreffion  of  its  images. 

• 

The  (bote  ftafon  that  bud^  and  bloome  fourth  briiigC8» 

With  grene  hath  cladde  the  hylly  and  eke  the  vale^    . 
The  mghtingall  with  fethen  new  ihe  finget ; 

The  turtle  to  her  inate  hath  told  her  tale ; 
Somer  it  come  for  every  fpray  now  fpringes> 

The  hart  hath  hunge  hys  olde  head  on  the  paTe^ 
The  hmcke  in  brake  hu  winter  coa^  he  flinges; 

The  fiflies  flete  with  new  reparyed  fcale: 
The  adder  all  her  flough  away  ihe  flynges^ 

The  Iwift  fwaHow  puriueth  the  flyet  finalle^ 
The  bufy  bee  her  honey  now  (he  mynges; 

WiAter  is  wome  that  'was  the  flowers  bale. 
And  thus  I  fee  among  thefe  pleaiknt  thyngesy 
£che  cane  decayes^  and  yet  my  forrow  fprynges* 

In  the  refinement  of  poetry,  the  elder  Wyat  is 
fuppofed  to  have  co-operated  with  Surry,  as  both 
ftudied  in  the  Italian  fchool^^^j  but  he  follows  at 
afubmiffive  diftance,  with  an  unpliant  genius  and 
untunable  numbers.  His  verfes  are  amatory  and 
fatirical,  or  rather  didaftic^  but  in  the  firft,  as  his 
paffion  was  fidtitious,  its  utterance  is  harih.  With 
the  taile  he  adopted  the  afie£tation  of  the  Italians, 
&nd  in  his  fonnets  labours  perpetually  at  fome 
hopel^fs  conceit.  Yet  his  numbers  burft  fome- 
times  into  melody,  and  his  iatires  exhibit,  with 

^»  Warton'f  Hifi.  of  Poet.  yoLiii.  p.  a8. 
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much  obfcufity)  an  occafiona)  ftrength  and  pro* 
priety  of  thought  and  di6tioti. 

Dramatic  poetry  was  attempted  after  the  re« 
vival  of  letters,  or  rather  myfteries  of  the  church 
were  converted  in  the  univerfities  into  regular 
dramas.  Plays  on  hiftorical  or  religious  fubjefts, 
were  compofed  in  Latin  for  the  ftudents  to  per* 
form  ;  and  the  authors  probably  fucceeded  better 
in  their  obfervance  of  the  rules,  than  in  their 
imitation  of  the  divine  fpirit  of  the  Grecian  ftage. 
Thefe  ipe6tacles  could  never  be  popular ;  but 
occafiohal  interludes  were  written  in  £nglifh^% 
and  performed  by  ftudents  in  the  inns  of  court, 
or  by  itinerant  minftrels  in  the  halls  of  the  nobi- 
lity. The  poetry  is  worthlefs,  memorable  only 
as  the  firft  produdtions  of  the  Englifh  drama  ^'^ 
Philotus,  a  comedy  in  the  Scottifli  language,  is 
afcribed  to  the  clofe  of  this  period,  and  fbme  in- 
terludes were  written  by  Lindfay  of  the  Mount, 
a  Scottifli  poet,  whofe'^laurels  are  faded.  ^^ 

The  imitative  arts,  as  their  primary  ob- 
je€t  is  the  gratification  either  of  fenfe  or  paC* 
fion,  are  not  necefiarily  allied  to  religion,  to 
which  occafionally  they  have  been  rendered 
fubfervient ;  and  accordingly  fome  are  reje&ed 
by  the  orthodo:^,  others  retained  as  inftru* 
mental  to  devotion.  Painting  and  fculpture 
are   profcribed    as     idolatrous,    poetry    and 

4^4  VidB  one  in  the  Hirtdaii  MilbeU.  vol.i.  ]k^S^ 

♦"  WutaHf  Tol.il  p.  366. 

^  Pinkerton's  Ancient  Scot  Poeint»Fk«f.  1 10.  Lindiay%  Remaiiif 
are  in  the  Banatyne  Maiiiiicri|it.  I  hkrt  aot  fboad  that  they  are  of 
much  Talue. 
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mufic  cherifhed  as  facred ;  nor  did  the  Reforma* 
tion  produce  in  England  an  immediate  alteration 
on  the  mufic  of  the  church.  Counterpoint,  the 
invention  of  a  former  period,  was  improved,  in 
the  prefent,  particularly  by  the  introduftion  of 
difcords,  to  provoke  attention,  or  relieve  from 
latiety.  The  plain  chants  of  the  church  were  fe- 
le€led  by  compofers,  as  a  bafis  for  florid  counter* 
point  and  figurative  harmony,  recent  improve- 
ments, confl;ru£led  on  the  continent  with  all  the 
artificial  perplexity  of  fugue  and  canon •  Such 
artifices  as  the  lafi:  were  diiregarded,  or  feldom 
adopted  by  Englifli  compofers,  whofe  mafles  and 
othercboralproda^fcionsare  characterized  as  grave 
intheirftyle,  and  according  to  therulesat  that  time 
eftabliifaed,  cof  red;  in  their  harmony,  freefrom imi- 
tatiotis,  and  markedwitban  originality  apparently 
national.  Compared  with  the  recent  perfeCUoo. 
of  mufic,  they  are  deficient  however  in  meafnre 
and  melody,  defign  and  contrivance;  butperbap9 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  mufic,  that  its  refinement 
terminates  in  a  fafl;idious  delicacy,  unwilling  to 
be  pleafed,  and  in  its  defire  of  novelty  rejefting 
whatever  bas  already  delighted  ^".  The  produc- 
tions of  thefe  early  mailers  have  preferved  their 
names }  and  now  that  flattery  is  filent,  Taverner^ « 
i^epherd^  and  Parfons,  have  obtained,  in  the  an- 
1^  of  mnfic,  the  precedence  of  their  fovefeign* 
Htory  VIIL  from  the  ikill  of  a  performer, 
afpired  to  the  merit  of  an  original  compofer ; 
bis  inftruments  were  the  recorder,  the  flute,  the 


^  Bumey'i  Hift.  of  Mofitf*  ^Hk(L  pfi.4^1*  4^  Soy-  S5S* 

virginals  j 
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virginals;  and  his  genius  fometimescondefcended 
to  furnifli  his  courts  with  ballads,  and  his  chapel 
with  tnafles^^'.  His  name  is  forgotten  among 
poets,  but  his  mufic  feems  to  have  furvived  his 
reign  ;  yet  of  two  productions,  a  motet  and  an 
anthem,  afcribed  to  his  finger,  the  one  from  its 
mediocrity  is  admitted  to  be  genuine,  the  other 
lA  fuppofed  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  a  royal 
mufician.  *^* 
^^^^  It  is  difficult  to  fpeak  with  precifion  of  fecular 

mufic,  of  which  the  written  fpecimens  are,  few, 
.  and  the  traditionary  antiquity  vague  and  uncer- 
tain. Popular  melodies  were  originally  fimple, 
acquired  with  eafe,  and  tranfmitted  without  the 
affiftance  of  notation,  till  adopted  by  compofers, 
^  disfigured  by  a  multiplicity  X)f  new  variations, 
and  fo  perplexed  by  a  redundancy  of  notes,  that 
their  difficulty  conftituted  their  only  merit 
Such  was  the  employment  of  fecular  compo&rs, 
who,  inftead  of  attempting  invention  in  air  or 
melody,  produced,  it  is  iaid,  from  0mple  fongs, 
an  elaborate  aflemblage,  to  the  execution  of 
which  the  fkill  and  dexterity  of  modem  perform- 
era  are  cbnfefledly  unequal  ^.  The  melodies  pe- 
culiar to  Scotland  efcaped  fuch  torture,  and  fome 
of  them,  from  their  ftyle  or  the  fubjedk  of  their 
verfes,  are  dcribed  by  conjecture  to  the  prefent 
period^'.  New  fongs  are  adapted  daily  to  former 
tunes,  and  whatever  be  the  antiquity  of  Soottiih 


^  Heriwrt's  I£ft.  p.s.  23.  Hi)lliiiihe4,  ToLiL  p.8o6. 
^  Buraey,  voLiii.  p;  i,  Hawkins's  Hlft.  Muil  toLiL 
♦*•  Bwnev,  vol.ii.  p. 553.  " 
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mufic,  (ancient  it  is^  and  perhaps  the  produce 
of  different  periods,)  the  poetry  is  recent ;  but 
conjectures  are  not  admiffible  as  a  fubftitute  for 
hiftorical  certainty. 

The  improvement  of  fecular  mufic  was  per-  Muficai; 
haps  retarded  by  the  imperfect  conftru6tion  of 
muficai  inflruments.  The  organ^  I  believe,  was 
appropriated  to  the  church  j  the  clavicosd,  vir- 
ginals, and  harp,  tq  the  chamber.  Wind  inflru- 
ments are  defcribed  as  of  various  conftru6tions; 
but  it  is  obfervable  of  inflruments  played  with 
keys,  or  blown  by  reeds,  that  the  intonation  is 
defective,  not  fufceptible  of  nice  modulation  ^. 
The  viol  was  in  much  requefl ;  but  its  finger 
board  was  fretted,  its  intonation  limited ;  and 
it  is  afferted  that,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
violin,  perfection  in  harmony *was  unknown  to 
mankind.  *" 

^'  Figures  of  thefe  inftniments  are  to  be  found  in  Hawkins's 
Wl  vol.ii. 
♦♦*  Burney)  ToUiL  p.  553* 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  Corn,  and  Shipping 
in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Acceffion  of  Henry 
VIL  A^D,  1485.  to  the  Acceffion  of  Edward 
VL  A,D.  1547. 

THE  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  Acceffion 
of  England  was  an  event  favourable  to  the  ^  ^*^ 
commerce  of  that  kingdom  in  feveral  ways.     It  t^  tnde. 
put  an  end  to  a  long  and  ruinous  civil  war,  which 
had  thrown  every  thing  into  confufion,  and  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  one  half  of  the  people  with 
the  mod  violent  hatred  againft  the  other;  a  fitua^ 
tion  in  which  commerce  could  not  flourifh  '•    It 

'  SceYol.x.  ch.6. 
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placed  on  the  throne  a  prince  in  the  prime  of  life, 
of  a  ibund  and  good  underftanding,  improved  by 
the  obfervations  he  had  made  in  foreign  coun- 
tries^  and  fully  convinced  of  the  greit  import- 
ance of  commerce,  both  to  the  crown  and  to  the 
people,  by  increafing  the  revenues  of  the  one 
and  the  riches  of  the  other.    Accordingly  we 
find,  that  Henry  was  no  fboner  feated  on  the 
throne,  than  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
trade,  to  remove  the  obftrudlions  by  which  it 
had  been  interrupted,  and  to  procure  the  £ng- 
lilh  merchants  and  mariners  a  free  courfe  to  and 
favourable  reception  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
With  this  view  he  cultivated  peace  with  all  his 
neighbour^,  and  concluded  commercial  treaties 
with  almoil  all  the  princes  and  dates  of  Europe* 
Nothing  can  give  our  readers  a  more  diftind 
idea  of  the  trade  of  England  in  this  reign,  than 
by  laying  before  them  the  fubftance  of  thofe  com- 
mercial treaties  in  as  few  words  as  poffible. 
CunmeN        The  trade  between  England  and  France  had 
daititatf  been  interrupted  in  the  late  reign,  and  Henry- 
f^unce.      made  fo  much  hafte  to  terminate  all  difputes  witli 
that  kingdom  by  a  truce,  in  which  freedom  of 
trade  and  commercial  intercourfewere  ftipulated, 
that  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, A.  D.  1485.  even  before  his  coronation '. 
This  truce,  which  was  only  for  one  year,  was 
prolonged  for  three  years  more,  January  17th, 
A.  D.  i486.,  with  additional  fecurities  for  the 
freedom  of  trade, ' 

'  Rym.  tom.xu.  p*»77«  ^  IbkL  p.ft8i. 
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About  the  fame  time  Henry  difpatched  his  With 
almoner  into  Italy,  with  a  very  extenfive  commif-  ^^^' 
fion,  to  negociate  commercial  treaties  with  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  with  all  the  other  princes 
and  dates  of  that  country.  In  that  commiilion, 
he  difcovers  that  he  had  very  jufl  and  liberal  fen- 
timents  of  trade,  as  beneficial  to  all  nations,  by 
procuring  them  what  they  wanted  in  exchange 
for  what  they  could  fpare.  "  The  earth  (fays  he) 
^  being  the  common  mother  of  all  mankind,  what 
^  can  be  more  pleafantand  more  humane  than  to 
^  communicate  a  portion  of  all  herprodu£lions  to 
*^  all  her  children  by  commerce  *  ?"  We  have  no 
particular  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  commif. 
fio%  but  it  could  not  be  unfuccefsful.  The  mari- 
time flates  of  Italy  could  have  no  reafon  to  decline 
a  commercial  intercourfe  with  England. 

This  prudent  prince  loft  no  time  to  accommo-  ScotUnd. 
date  ali  differences  with  his  neareft  neighbours  the 
Scots,  and  to  lay  open  the  trade  between  the  two 
Qritifli  kingdoms,  for  their  mutual  benefit.  He 
concluded  a  truce  for  three  years  from  July  ift, 
A.D«  i486.,  with  James  III. ;  the  chief  objedl  of 
which  was,  befides  the  ceflation  of  all  hoftilities 
by  fea  and  land,  to  procure  the  free  admiffion  and 
friendly  treatment  of  the  merchants  and  mariners 
of  the  one  country  in  the  other  K  He  had  it  alfo 
much  at  heart  to  eftablifli  a  more  cordial  peace 
between  the  twonation8,byfeveralintermarriages 
between  the  two  royal  families.    But  in  that  he 

*  Rym.  tonitVU'  ptatj«  *  Ibid.  p.»Si. 
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was  unhappily  difappointed,  by  the  untimely 
death  of  King  James. 

Henry  granted,  June  8th,  A.D.  i486.,  afinee^ 
condu6):  to  Michael  De  Seprello,  Mark  Stroze, 
and  all  other  merchants  of  Florence,  fbrten  years, 
to  come  into  his  dominions  with  their  ihips,  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  goods  as  theypleafed,to  purciiafeand 
export  wool,  woollen  cloths,  tin,  lead,  and  other 
merchandize,  without  danger  or  moleftation ,  upon 
paying  the  ufual  cuftoms  ^  Such  a  fafe-conduA 
was  not  unneceiTary,  as  the  Italian  and  other 
foreign  merchants  had  been  often  intuited  and 
plundered  in  the  ports  of  England. 

Henry,  in  the  fame  firft  year  of  his  reign,  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  Francis  Duke  of 
Britanny,  (who  had  been  his  protestor  in  his  di£. 
trefs,)to  continue  in  force  during  their  joint  liveB, 
and  no  longer.  In  this  treaty  many  ftipulation» 
are  made  that  difcover  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
trade,  and  an  anxious  concern  to  render  it  mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  the  fubje£fcs  of  the  contra£UBg 
parties. ' 

A  fimilar  treaty  was  made  about  the  iame 
time  with  Maximilian  King  of  the  Romans,  as 
guardian  to  his  infant  fon  Philip  Duke  o£  Bur- 
gundy and  Brabant  and  Earl  of  Flanders.  The 
obje^  and  ftipulations  in  this  were  the  fiUtaie 
with  thofe  in  all  other  commercial  treaties,  and 
a  very  great  trade^wa3  carried  on  between  Eng- 
land and  iiie  Low  Countries. ' 


*  Rym.  tflinuxii. p*|oo.  «^    '  lUd.  p.jo^        '  HAL  p*j>o* 
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The  Italian  and  other  foreign  merchants  paid  Reduaion 

of  cuf 
tom$. 


double  cuflom  in  England  on  goods  they  im-  ^^^' 


ported  and  exported,  which  was  no  fmall  difcou- 
ragement  to  trade.  Though  Henry  certainly 
loved  money  too  well,  and  was  not  very  apt  to 
exa3:  lefi  than  his  right,  he  wifely  con  jQdered,  that 
by  lowering  the  cuftoms  payable  by  foreign  mer- 
chants, he  would  encourage  a  greater  number  of 
them  to  frequent  his  ports,  and  thereby  rather  in- 
creafe  than  diminilh  his  revenues.  He  made  the 
experiment,  and  granted^  February  i8th,  A.D. 
1488.,  to  the  merchants  of  Venice,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Lucca,  and  of  all  other  Italian  cities,  for 
three  years,  a  confiderable  abatement  of  the  cuf- 
toms on  feme  articles  of  export  ^.  We  are  not 
particularly  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  expe- 
riment }  but  we  know  that  the  commercial  inter- 
courfe  between  England  and  Italy  was  at  this 
tiipe  very  great,  and  that  the  Italian  merchants 
took  off  great  quantities  of  Engliih  cloth,  lead, 
tin,  &c.  for  which  they  returned  velvets,  filks, 
gold  lace^  with  the  fpices  and  other  precious 
commodities  of  the  eail.  '"^ 

Henry  concluded  two  commercial  treaties  with  With 
John  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  P«™"***» 
A*D.  1490.,  by  which  he  procured  feveral  privi- 
l^es  to  his  fubje6t8  who  traded  to  thefe  countries, 
and.  particulai jy  to  the  Englilh  fifiiers  on  the  coaft^ 
of  Iceland  and  Norway  *'.  In  a  word,  this  active, 
i&tdligent  p]i^nce  had  the  intereft  of  commerce  fo 

*  Rynu  tonuxiL  p.335.  •  ^      . 

'**  Anderibn's  Hifiory  of  Commercey  yoL  !•  p«  j04« 
"  Rym.  tozafXUip.374. 381. 
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much  at  heart,  that  in  the  four  firll  years  of  his 
reign  he  renewed  old,  or  formed  new  commercial 
treaties  with  almoft  all  the  princes  and  ftates  of 
.  Europe,  and  thereby  procured  his  trading  fubje^ 
a  favourable  reception  and  friendly  treatment  in 
all  places,  which  revived  the  trade  of  England 
from  that  languor  and  decline  into  which  it  had 
fallen  by  the  confufions  of  the  late  times. 
Commer-  This  was  not  the  only  method  by  which  Hen- 
ry VII.  contributed  to  revive  and  increafe  the 
trade  of  England.  He  procured  feveral  laws  to 
be  made  to  promote  the  fame  patriotic  purpofe. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  England 
had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  foreigners  in  fo- 
reign bottoms.  Henry  was  fenfible  that  this  pre-» 
vented  the  increafe  of  Englifli  fhips  and  Engliih 
failors ;  and  to  remedy  this  in  part,  he  procured 
a  law  to  be  made  in  his  firft  parliament,  that  no 
Gafcony  or  Guienne  wines  (to  which  the  Engliih 
had  been  long  accuftomed,  and  of  which  he  knew 
they  were  very  fond)  fliould  be  imported  into 
any  part  of  his  dominions,  except  in  Engliih^ 
Irifli,  or  Welfh  fliips,  navigated  by  Engliih,  Irifli, 
or  Welfli  men,  which  obliged  them  to  build 
(hips  and  go  to  fea,  or  to  want  their  favourite 
liquor  ^.  This  law  was  enforced  and  enlarged 
by  an  a£t  made  in  the  third  parliament  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  A.D.  1487.,  to  which  the  following  pre- 
amble was  prefixed :  ^^  Tbal^  where  great  minifh- 
ing  and  decay  hath  been  now  of  late  time 
of  the  navy  of  this  realm  of  England,  and 

!' 8ut.iBe&.Vn.c.S. 
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<<  idlenefi  of  the  mariners  within  the  fame,  by  the 
"  which  this  noble  realm,  within  flxort  procefaof 
time  without  reformation  be  had  therein,  (hall 
not  be  of  ability,  nor  of  ftrength  and  power  to 
**  defend  itfelf.*'  To  prevent  this,  it  was  en- 
adted,  that  no  wines  of  Gafcony  and  Guienne,  or 
■woads  of  Tholoufe,  fliould  be  imported  into 
England,  except  in  fhips  belonging  to  the  King, 
or  fome  of.his  fubje6ls ;  and  that  all  fuch  wines 
uxid  woads  imported  in  foreign  bottoms  fhould 
be  forfeited  'K  From  this  aft  we  may  obferve, 
that  Henry  VII.  fo  early  as  A.  D.  1487.,  had 
Ihips  of  his  own,  which  he  either  employed  in 
trade,  or  freighted  to  his  merchants ;  a  pra£tice 
which  he  purfued  during  his  whole  reign,  by 
which  he  gained  much  money,  while  he  in- 
creafed  the  (hipping,  failors,  and  trade  of  his 
dominions. 

A  few  years  before  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  Difcof^- 
aipirit  of  maritime  enterprize  and  adventure,  for  "^ 
the  difcoveryof  newand  unknown  countries,  had 
iprung  up  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  which  foon 
produced  very  great  and  furprifing  efiefts.  The 
Portuguefe.  in  particular,  animated  and  diredled 
by  their  intelligent  fovereign  John  II.,  attempted 
to  difcover  a  paflage  by  fea  to  the  Ea(l*Indies,  to 
obtain  a  fliare  in  the  trade  of  thofe  countries, 
which  had  enriched  the  Venetians  and  other 
Italian  Hates.  In  this  attempt  they  failed  along 
and  explored  all  the  well  coafts  of  Africa  as  far 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they  reached 
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A.D.  1487.  J  but  there  they  flopped  (hort,  and 
proceeded  no  further  in  their  difcoveries  for 
feveral  years- 
Chrifto-         In  the  mean  time  an  extraordinary  man  had 
phcr  Co-    reafoned  himfelf  into  a  perfuaiion  that  there  was 
a  great  Continent  and  many  iflands  beyond  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  had  formed  the  bold  defign 
of  attempting  the  difcovery  of  that  New  World. 
Tliis  was  the  juftly  celebrated  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus, one  of  the  mod  adventurous,  intelligent, 
and  fagacious  failors  that  ever  lived,  to  whom 
mankind  are  indebted  for  bringing  one-h^lf  of 
the  world  acquainted  with  the  other.     Though 
Columbus  was  fully  convinced  himfelf,  he  knew  it 
would  not  be  eafy  to  convince  others  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  fuch  a  country,  and  that  he  could  not 
attempt  the  difcovery  of  it  without  the  aid  of  fome 
powerful  prince  or  ftate.    Being  a  Grenoefe  by 
birth,  he  made  his  firft  application  to  the  republic 
ofGenoayA^D.  1482;  but  that'iflatededined  eta- 
barking  in  the  enterprize.    He  next  applied  to 
John  II.  King  of  Portugal,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
intent  on  making  difcoveries.     King  John  re- 
ceived him  favourably,  and  feemed  inclined  to 
engage  in  the  undertaking ;  but  referred  him  to 
a  committee  of  his  council,  with  whom  he  was 
to  fettle  all  preliminaries.    With  this  coimmittee 
be  bad  many  meetings ;  they  made  many  objec- 
tions, and  ziked  many  queftions,  to  which  he  re- 
turned  anfwers  with  unfufpe^ling  franknd^- 
When  they  had  obtained,  as  they  imagined,  idl 
the  information  be  was  capable  of  giving,  they 
privately  fitted  out  afliip  to  make  the  difcovery. 

Columbus? 
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Columbus,  juftly  irritated  at  this  ungenerous  at- 
tempt to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  and  profit 
of  his  proje6l,  which  had  coft .  him  fo  much 
thought,  expence,  and  toil,  left  the  court  of 
Portugal  in  dilguft.  A,  D.  i484,  '^ 

Not  jet  difcouraged,  he  next  repaired  to  the  Sends  hk 
court  of  Spain,  and  fent  his  brother  Bartholo-  ^«<h«<o 
mew  into  England,  to  folicit  the  means  .of  "^ 
attempting  the  propofed  difcovery,  A.  D.  1485. 
Barthol9mew  was  unfortunately  taken  by  pirates 
on  his.  paflage,  who  dripped  him  of  every  thing, 
and  chained  him  to  the  oar.  At  length  he  made 
his  efcape,  and  arrived  in  England,  A.D.  1489., 
almoil  naked^  and  emaciated  by  his  fufferings.  In 
this  fituation ,  without  credentials,  without  money, 
and  without  friends,  he  could  not  procure  accefs 
to  the  King  or  his  minifters;  but  endeavoured  to 
fupport  himfelf  by  making  maps  and  fea  charts. 
When  he  had  recovered  bis  health,  and  could 
make  a  decent  appearance,  he  prefented  a  map 
of  the  world  to  the  King,  which  procured  him  an 
audience  of  that  prince,  akid  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  commiffion  he  had  received  from 
his  brother.  Henry  heard  him  with  attention,exa^ 
mined  all  circumftances,  and  thinkinghis  fuccefs 
probable,  he  agreed  to  his  propolals,  and  fent  him 
back  with  an  invitation  to  his  brother  to  come 
to  England ;  but  before  Bartholomew  arrived 
in  Spain,  his  brother  Chriftopher  had  failed  on 
his  fecond  voyage  to  the  iflands  he  had  difco- 
vered  in  the  firft  '^  Thus  it  was  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  not  by  the 

M  Cburdiitt'l  Vop^Bh  toL  U.  p.sS  7--^iS.  "  Ibid. 
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avarice  of  Henry  VII.,  that  the  Englifli  loft  the 
honour  of  being  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the  New 
World :  but  it  may  be  juftly  doubted  whether 
this  was  any  real  lofs  to  them^  or  their  pofterity, 
Spain   doth  not  feem   to   have  gained   either 
honour,  power,  population,  or  profperity  of  any 
kind,  but  rather  to  have  been  a  lofer  in  all  thele 
refpe6ls  by  the  difcovery. 
Difcovcry        gut  though  Heury  and  his  fubjefts  were  thus 
foundlMid,  deprived  of  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  diico- 
&c.  verers  of  the  New  World,  they  were  determined 

to  have  a  (hare  in  the  difcovery.  John  Cabot, 
a  Venetian,  had  refided  feveral  years  in  Briilol 
as  a  merchant  and  mariner,  in  which  laft  capa- 
city he  had  acquired  great  knowledge  by  many 
voyages.  Having  heard  of  the  fame  and  fuccefs 
of  Columbus,  he  prefented  propofals  to  Henry 
YIL,  for  attempting  fimilar  difcoveries.  His  pror 
pofals  were  readily  accepted,  and  the  King  grant- 
ed letters  patent,  March  5th,  A.D.  1496.,  to  him 
and  his  three  fons,  Lewis,  Sebaftian,  and  Sanc- 
tius,  to  fail  with  five  fliips  under  Englifh  colours 
for  the  difcovery  of  unknown  countries,  which 
had  never  been  vifited  by  any  Chriftians,  and 
granting  to  them  and  their  heirs  all  the  countries 
they  difcovered,  to  be  held  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, referving  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs  a  fifth 
part  of  the  nett  profits  '^  Befides  this,  he  fitted 
out  a  gallant  fliip  for  this  expedition  at  his  own 
expehce,  and  fome  merchants  of  London  and 
Briftol  provided  four  fmaller  veflels.  With  this 
little  fleet  John  Cabot  failed  from  Briftol  inlpring, 

* 
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A.D.*   1497.9  and  directing  his  courie  to  the 
north-weft,  on  Jane  24th  he  difcovered  the  ifland 
of  Newfoundland,  and  foon  afler  the  ifland  of 
St  John.    He  then  failed  down  to  Cape  Florida^ 
and  returned  to  Briftol  with  a  good  cargo  and 
three  natives  of  the  countries  he  had  difcovered 
on  board.     He  was  gracioufly  received,   and 
knighted  by  Henry  on  his  return  '\   From  this 
welUattefted  accoutit  it  appears,  that  theEngliih 
were  the  firit  difcoverers  of  the  continent  of 
America^  and  therefore,  according  to  the  poli- 
tical cafuiftry  of  thofe  times,  had  a  better  title  , 
than  any  other  European  nation  to  the  pofleffion 
of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  ^  That  title,  how- 
every  at  the  heft,  is  very  queftionable. 

Though  Henry  VIL  was  thus  difpofed  to  en-  Conimev- 
courage  and  affift  his  fubjedls  in  making  foreign  <^ltitatf. 
difcoveries,  he  was  not  the  lefs  attentive  to  the 
coDcems  of  commerce  nearer  home.    A  mifun- 
derftanding   having  arifen  between  him  and 
Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Earl  of  Fianders, 

A.D.  1493.,  ^^^  ^^'^  Flemings  were  baniflied 
from  England,  and  all  the  Englifh  from  Flan- 
ders, and  a  total  ftop  was  put  to  the  trade  be- 
tween thefe  two  countries.  This  was  equally  ^ 
difagreeable  and  diftrefsful  to  the  people  of  both 
countries,  who  had  long  carried  on  a  great  trade 
with  one  another,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
This  pernicious  interruption  of  trade  was  not  of 
long  duration.  A  very  correct  and  comprehenfive 
commercial  treaty,  between  Henry  and  Philip 

'^  Hackluyt)  voUiii.  p.  49  &c.   Purchas's Pilgrims,  voLili.  p.461,  &ic« 
"  See  CiaipbeU's  Live*  of  the  Adninby  toLL  p*336.  3d  edit. 
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Arcbdukeof Auftria^and  fovereign  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  was  figned  at  London,  February  a4tfa,  A.D. 
1496.9  in  which  every  precaution  was  uied  to 
render  the  intercourfe  between  the  fubjeAs  of 
the  two  princes  fecure,  permanent,  and  profitable 
to  all  concerned '^  It  was  called  m/lmrtftr^  md^. 
nusy  (the  great  commercial  treaty,)  and  gave  no 
little  joy  to  the  merchants  and  manufa&urers  of 
both  countries.    When  the  Englifii  returned  to 
Antwerp  (to  which  they  had  removed  their  fac- 
tory from  Bruges  a  few  years  before),  they  were 
condnfted  into  that  city  in  triumph,  and  were 
received  with  every  poffible  demonftration  of  joy* 
Ad  of  par*     On  this  occafion  a  violent  conteft  broke  out 
'''™"^*     between  the  merchants  refiding  in  the  capital, 
who  had  been  long  incorporated  under  different 
names,  and  now  called  themfelves  The  Com* 
pany  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of  London,  and 
the  merchants,  who  refided  in  other  cities  and 
towns,  who  called  themfelves  The  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers of  England.    The  London  Company 
had  been  long  accuilomed  to  impofe  a  kind  of 
tax  or  compofition  on  the  Englifh  merchants  re- 
fiding in  other  places,  for  liberty  to  buy  and  fell 
in  the  great  fairs  of  Flanders,  firabant, and  other 
countries  on  the  continent  This  tax  was  at  firft 
only  half  an  oldnoble  (3s.  4d.),  and  was  demand- 
ed by  the  London  merchants,  who  then  called 
themfelves  The  Fraternity  of  St.  Thomas  Beckett 
on  a  religious  pretence,  to  enable  them  to  do 
honour  to  their  favourite  iaint,  and  thereby  gain 
his  prote£tion.    But  by  degrees  this  impofition 

was 
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was  raifed  fo  much,  that  it  now  amoanted  to 
twenty  pounds,  to  the  great  difcouragement  of 
trade*  The  merchant  adventurers  therefore,  who 
refided  in  the  out-ports,  applied  to  parliament 
for  a  redrefs  of  this  grievance,  and  an  a6t  was 
made  A.D.  1496.,  reducing  that  fine  to  ten 
marks  fterling.  *** 

Henry  VIL  ftill  continued  to  encourage  the  Commer- 
trade  of  his  fubje£bs  by  new  commercial  treaties  ^    *^*^* 
with  foreign  llates,  and  even  with  particular 
towns.     He  concluded  fuch  a  treaty  with  the 
magiftrates  of  Riga  in  Livonia  A%D.  1498*,  in 
which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  Engliih  fliould 
pay  no  tolls  or  cuiloms  in  the  port  of  Riga,  and 
that  the  merchants  of  Riga  fliould  pay  the  fame 
tolls  and  cuftoms  in  the  ports  of  England  with 
otiier  merchant  ftrangers  *\    They  alfo  engaged 
to  remit  a  debt  of  1 0,637  &^^  nobles  due  to  them  . 
by  England.   The  ftipulations  in  this  treaty  were 
very  unequal,  and  fo  were  the  contra^ing  parties; 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all  the  com-  Hemyvm 
merdal  treaties  of  Henry  VII.  It  will  therefore  ^^^ 
be  fnfficient  to  remark,  that,  in  his  negotiations 
and  treaties  with  foreign  princes  and  ftates,  he 
never  forgot  the  concerns  of  commerce,  or  ne- 
fjicSted  to  procure  fonlke  advantage  to  his  mer- 
canftfle  ful]9e6ts.  He  was  particularly  oomplaiiant 
to  the  citizens  and  mercliants  of  London,  to 
whom  he  communicated  the  earlieft  intelligence 
of  an  important  events  and  tranfa3;ions ;  and  by 
the  pun^ual  payment  of  his  debts  his  credit  in 
die  city  was  unbounded.    He  even  lent  confide- 

*  Sti£.  1% Hfo.  Vn. c.(.  *'  Rym^  UMi^xiL  p.7oi. 
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rable  fums  of  money  to  merchants^  to  enable 
them  to  extend  their  trade,  i^nd  fometimes  he 
became  a  partner  in  their  adventures,  and  re* 
ceived  hi»  proportion  of  the  profits.  ** 
PPViglitt        Henry  VII.  was  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  inter- 
fufcf.    '    Qdl  than  to  the  external  or  foreign  trade  of  his 
dominions,  and  procured  feveral  wife  laws  to  be 
made,  for  regulating  their  commercial  intercourfe 
with  one  another.    Of  thefe  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  mention  only  one,  whofe  ialutary  effects  were 
extenfive  and  of  long  duration.    The  great  di- 
verfity  of  weights  and  meafures  in  different  parts 
of  England  waaveryperplexingand  inconvenient, 
and  feveral  laws  had  been  made  to  reduce  them 
to  uniformity;  but  inveterate  cuilomhad  hitherto 
proved  too  ftrong.  for  all  thefe  laws.    An  a£t  was 
made  therefore  in  the  fourth  parliament  of  Hen« 
xy  VII.  A.D.  1494.,  which  promifed  to  be  more 
effeftual,  becaufe  greater  care  was  taken    to 
fecure  its  immediate  execution.    It  was  ena3;ed, 
^^  That  unto  the  knights  and  citizens  of  every 
<<  fhire  and  city,  aflembled  in  this  prefent  parlia* 
^*  ment,  barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  certain 
^^  burgefles  of  burghi  towns,  before  they  depart 
^^  from  this  prefent  parliament,  be  delivered  one 
<^  of  every  weight  and  meafure,  which  now  our 
''  Sovereign  Lord  hath  cauied  to  be  made  of 
brais,  for  the  commonwealth  of  all  his  fubje^ 
and  lieges  within  this  his  realm  of  England, 
«  according  to  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord^s 
^<  ftandard  of  his  exchequer  of  weights  and  mea* 
<<  fures/'  Thefe  knights,  citizens,  and  burgefles, 

"  Campbdlf  foLL  p»3|0t 
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are  directed  to  deliver  thefe  brafs  weights  and 
meafures  to  the  mayors  and. bailiffs  of  the  cities 
and  towns  which  they  reprefented,  according  to 
a  fbhedule  annexed  to  the  a6t,  containing  their 
names,  in  number  forty-three.  The  inhabitants 
of  all  thefe  cities  and  towns,  and  the  diftrifts 
around  them,  are  commanded  to  provide  them* 
felves  before  the  feaft  of  St.  John  Baptiil  with 
weights  and  meafures,  exa6tly  agreeable  to  thofe 
brftfs  flandards,  and  fealed  with  the  letter  H. 
crowned,  and  from  thenceforward  to  ufe  no  other 
weights  or  meafures.  The  mayors  and  bailiffs 
in  the  feveral  cities  and  towns  are  required  to 
call  in  all  the  weights  and  meafures  of  the  people 
within  the  jurifdi6tions  twice  a-year,  to  examine 
them  by  the  flandards,  to  break  and  burn  fuch 
as  were  found  defective,  and  to  fine  their  pro- 
prietors, for  the  firfl  offence,  5s.  8d.;  for  the 
fecond,  13s.  4d.;  and  for  the  third,  20  fhillings 
and  the  punifhment  of  the  pillory  *^  Though  the 
King  and  parliament  had  been  at  great  pains  and  , 
no  little  expencein  making  this  lawand  providing 
for  its  execution,  it  was  foon  after  found  that  a 
miftake  had  been  committed,  and  that  the  weights 
and  meafures  which  had  been  fent  to  the  feveral 
cities  and  towns  were  not  exadtly  agreeable  to  the 
ftandards  in  the  exchequer.  This  miftake  was 
rectified  by  an  a6t  made  by  the  next  parliament 
1496.  By  that  a6l  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  the 
cities  and  towns^  to  which  weights  and  meafures 
had  been  fent,  were  commanded  to  return  them 
to  the  exchequer,  there  to  be  broken  in  pieces 

«  II  Hen.  VII.  c  4, 
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and  new  ones  more  correct  to  be  fent  in  their 
room.  While  thefe  laws  were  ftri^ly  executed 
they  were  not  ineffe6t;ual.  But  as  the  ftri6i:  exe- 
cution of  them  was  attended  with  no  little 
trouble,  and  various  inconveniencies  to  the  ma- 
giilrates  of  towns  and  cities,  it  was  gradually  re« 
laxed,  and  the  former  irregularities  in  weights 
and  meafures  gradually  returned. 
CoioniM.  Though  Sir  John  Cabot  had  difcovered  the 
ifles  of  Newfoundland  and  St.  John  and  the  coafl 
of  North  America,  and  had  taken  poffeffion  of 
them  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England  fo  early 
as  A.D.  1497*9  no  attempt  was  made  to  eftabliih 
colcmiesin  any ofthefe  countries.  But  Henry  VIL 
foon  after  began  to  entertain  thoughts,  of  form* 
ing  colonies  in  the  New  World,  or  at  leaft  to  en- 
courage  his  fubjedts  to  form  them.  This  ap- 
pears from  a  commiffion  which  he  granted 
A.  D.  1501.  to  Hugh  Elliot  and  Thomas  Aihurft 
merchants  in  Briftol,  John  Gunlalus  and  Francis 
Femandus  natives  of  Portugal,  ^^  To  fail  with  as 
^  many  (hips  and  mariners  as  they  thought 
<^  proper,  with  Englifli  colours,  into  the  parts 
«<  andcountriesoftheeaftern,weftem,foutherQ, 
<^  and  northern  feas,  to  difcover,  recover,  and 
^<  inveftigate  any  iflands,  coafts,  and  countries 
«<  of  heathen  and  infidel  parts  of  the  world,  and 
««  tofet  up  the  King's  bannersand  enfignsiawhat- 
^^  ever  town,  caftle,  ifland,  or  continent  they 
<c  fliould  difcover,  and  to  hold  the  lame  for  our 

m 

^^  ufe  as  our  lieutenants.  2.  Whenever  any  ^C 
^*  eovery  Ihall  be  made,  it  is  our  will  that  men 
<<  and  women  fromEnglandbe^fireelypermitted  to 
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^<  fettle  therein,  and  to  improve  the  iame,  under 
**  the  protection  of  thefe  grantees  ■^'*  From 
hence  it  appears,  that  it  was  the  intention. of 
thefe  adventurers  to  eilabliih  a  colony  in  the 
country  they  hoped  to  difcover,  and  that  the 
King  approved  of  their  de%n.  What  difcove- 
ties  they  made  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is 
certain  they  did  not  plant  a  colony ;  and  it  will 
afterwards  appear  that  no  permanent  colony  was 
eftabliihed  by  the  Englifh  in  any  part  of  the  New 
World  for  a  whole  century  after  the  date  of  this 
grant. 

Henry  VII.  was  too  fpnd  of  money  not  to- be  a  Henry't 
friend  to  trade,  which  added  to  his  own  revenues,  ^*^'»"*- 
as  well  as  to  the  riches  of  his  fubjeCts  ;  and  there 
is  fufficient  evidence  that  the  commerce  and 
wealth  of  England  increaied  coniiderably  under 
his  government.  A  cotemporary  hiftorian  thus 
concludes  his  character  of  Henry  VIL,  <<  Surely 
^  this  good  prince  did  not  devour  and  confume 
^  the  fubftance  and  riches  of  his  realm  i  for, 
*'  by  his  high  policy,  he  marvelloufly  enriched 
^^  his  realm  and  himfelf,  and  yet  left  his  fub« 
*'  je3;s  in  high  wealth  and  proiperity*  The 
^*  proof  whereof  is  manifeftly  apparent,  by  the 
^*  great  abundance  of  gold  and  filver  yearly 
*^  brought  into  this  realm,  both  in  plate,  money, 
^*  and  bullion,  by  merchants  pafling  and  re* 
^  paffing  out  and  into  this  realm  with  merchan* 
*^  dife,  to  whom  he  himfelf  of  his  own  goods  lent 
"  money  largely,  without  any  gain  or  profit,  to 
^^  the  inteat  that  merchandife,  being  of  all  crafls 
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"  the  chief  arte,  to  all  men  both  mod  profitable 
^  and  neceflary,  might  be  the  more  plentifuller 
^  ufed,  haunted,  and  employed  in  his  realms 
^*  and  dominionSk^^"  Henry  was  poflefledofthofe 
qualities  which  contribute  mod  effedtually  to  ren» 
der  their  pofleflbrs  rich.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  arts  and  pretences  of  fqueezing 
money  from  his  fubje6):s,  and  exa£ted  whatever 
hfi  pretended  to  be  his  right  with  unrelenting  ri- 
gour ;  at  the  fame  time  he  was  an  anxious  wake- 
ful ceconomifty  and  k^t  mod  exa£t  accounts  of 
.  all  his  expencesy  even  the  mod  trifling  ^^.     But 
with  al^  his  arts  of  getting  and  faving  money,  he 
could  not  have  accumulated  fo  great  a  maisof 
treafure  as  he  left  in  his  coffers  at  his  death,  ifhis 
fubje6ts,  particularly  his  mercantile  fubjefifcs,  hfui 
not  been  opulent  for  thofe  times.  The  accounts 
we  have  of  the  amount  of  thefe  treafures  are 
very  different.    Lord  Chief  Judice  Coke  affirms, 
that  they  amounted  to  the  enormous  fum  of  five 
millions  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ^\    Sir 
Robert  Cotton  dates  them  at  four  millions  and 
a  half,  befides  wrought  plate,  jewels, .  and  rich 
furniture  *'.    Thefe  accounts,  though  feemidgly 
well  atteded,  are  hardly  credible.     One  would 
rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  notfo 
much  money  in  the  kingdom  in  thofe  times,  be- 
fore  any    of  the   precious   metals    from    the 
New  World  had  reached  England.    The  ac- 
count given  by  Lord  Bacon  (which  hath  been 

•*  HaU,  Hen.Vn.  f.ii.  ,  «•  See  Append.  No.iit.  Nair. 
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already  mentiotaed)  is  more  moderate,  and  pro- 
bably nearer  the  truth. 

James  IV.,  King  of  Scots^  the  contemporary  J^^ 
and  fon-in-law  of  Henry  VIL,wasan  intelligent 
and  a£iive  prince^  and  ftudied  to  promote  the 
profperity  of  his  fubje6ls  by  promoting  trade. 
With  th^  view  many  laws  were  made  in  his  reign»  Commtr. 
all  of  them  well  intended ;  but  as  trade  was  then  ^^ 
very  imperfe3;ly  underilood,  few  of  them,  were 
either  wife  or  ufefu),  and  too  many  oftheminu 
practicable  or  pernicious.  Among  the  ufeful 
laws  may  be  reckoned  thole  for  the  uniformity  of 
weights  and  meafures,  if  they  could  have  J)eea 
carried  into  execution ^^;  but  though  thefe  laws 
were  often  renewed,  they  were  never  effectual. 
The  importance  of  the  fiflieries  was  well  under- 
ftood.  This  appears  from  the  preambles  to  thoi^ 
aCts,  obliging  all  cities,  towns,  prelates,  and  ba* 
ronsy  to  fit  out  buiTes  for  the  fiflieries,  of  twenty 
tons  and  upwards,  with  a  certain  length  of  lines 
and  nets,  and  a  certain  number  of  hands^''}  nor 
were  thefe  a£ts  ineifc^ual,  as  the  Scots  fiflieries 
were  at  this  time  flourifliing  and  lucrative. 

Wherever  there  is  trade,  and  impofts  on  goods 
exported  and  imported,  there  will  be  fmuggling^  ' 
or  attempts  tp  avoid  the  payment  of  thefe  im« 
pods,  unlefs  the  riik  of  lofs  can  be  made  greater 
and  more  certain  than  the  profpeft  of  gain,  by 
making  fuch  attei;npts.  To  prevent  fmuggling^ 
and  to  fecure  the  payment  of  the  king's  cuftoms, 
was  the  obje£l  of  feveral  ftatutes  in  this  period. 

'^  Black  Aas,  Jaoet  IV.  AAI3X.  .        «' Ibid.  Aa  8x. 
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Thefe  fiatQtes  were  rexyfimple,  and  probably 
BOt  very  effectual*  By  an  a6fc  of  the  firft  parlia- 
ment of  James  IV.,  A.D.  1488,,  *'  It  was  ftatnte 
^  and  drdainit,  that  In  time  to  come,  all  manner 
^  of  ihips,  flrangers,  and  others,  come  to  the 
^  king's  free  burrows,  fie  as  Dumbarton,  Irvine, 
^  Wigtoun,  Kircudbright,  Renfrew,  and  other 
•  free  burrows  of  the  realm,  to  pay  their  dues 
^  and  cuftoms,  and  take  their  cocket  as  ef- 
••fiers*'.**  The  ports  particularly  mentioned 
m  this  a€fc  are  now,  and  were  then,  very  incon- 
siderable in  comparifon  of  many  others  which  are 
not  mentioned.  But  their  inhabitants  were  zea* 
lous  partizans  of  that  predominant  party,  which 
had  lately  flain  their  fovereign,  and  this  firfl  par- 
liament of  James  IV.  was  compolbd  wholly  of 
iStke  heads  of  that  party.  To  fuch  a  degree  will 
fitAion  fometimes  influence  public  delib^rationsi 
.  So  imperfe6tly  was  commerce  underitood  at 
this  time  in  both  the  Britifli  kingdoms,  that  they 
imagined  they  could  bring  the  balance  of  trade  in 
their  own  favour,  and  add  daily  to  their  flock  of 
gold  and  filver,  merely  by  making  laws  to  com- 
pel all  merchants,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives, 
to  import  a  certain  quantity  of  coin  or  buIlioD, 
in  every  fbip,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
other  goods ;  to  lay  out  all  that  coin  and  bullron, 
together  with  all  the  money  they  received  for 
their  goods,  in  purchafing  the  commodities  of 
the  country ;  and  not  to  export  any  gold  or  fil- 
ver in  coin  or  bullion,  under  the  fevereft  penal- 

^  Black  AAsi  JtmesIV.  lL6k  iz« 
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ties.  Such  laws  were  made  both  in  £i)gUild  and 
Scotland  in  this  period";  but  they  ferved  ofily 
to  betray  the  ignorance  of  thoie  who  made  tbenu 
and  could  not  be  executed*  When  the  value  of 
the  imports  into  any  country  exceeds  the  v&lue 
of  the  exports,  the  balance  muft  be  paid  in  th^ 
precious  metals,  in  fpite  of  a  thouland  laws  to 
the  contrary.  By  another  law^  equally  abfurd 
anil  hurtful  to  trade,  no  Aiips  were  fuffered.t6 
&11  from  any  port  in  Scotland  from  the  firft  of 
November  to  the  firft  of  February.  Sailing  ia 
the  three  winter  months  was  efteemed  tbodan- 
gerous  to  be  permitted.  ^' 

The  ftaple  of  the  trade  of  Scodand  was  feveral  topie. 

times  changed.    It  had  been  anciendy  fixed  at 

Campvere  in  Zealand,  v^hoti  earl  married  a 

daughter  of  James  I.  From  thence  it  wafc  fetfUed 

at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which  in  the  fiftieeiith 

century  became  the  center  ^.  thide  to  ilnioft 

all  the  nations  of  Europe.    It  was  removed 'front 

thence  by  a6t  of  parliament  to  Middlebtiigh  in 

Zealand,  where  it  did  not  continue,  but  was 

reftored  to  its  ancient  ftation  at  Campt^ere. 

The  fenate  and  magiftrates   of  Middleburgh 

never  delifted  from  importuning  James  IV.,  and    ' 

after  his  death  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  have  the 

ftaple  returned  to  their  town ;  and  having  gained 

the  fecretary,  Mr.  Panter,  by  a  protniib  of  three 

hundred  gold  crowns,  they  entertained  great 

hopes  of  fuccels^* :  but  in  this  they  were  dif-    ' 

appointed.    Secretary  Panter  a<iquainted  them, 

that  when  the  af&ir  was  debated  in  council  he 

^'  James  IV*  A£k  30.  's  ftid. 

3'  EpUi.  R.R.S.  torn.!,  p.276. 
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mtfi  i^r  of  a  fever  $    and ,  that  the  i>eople  of 
CfiiDpvQre  had  made  fuch  interefl;  to  prevent  €o 
pi^eoious  a  morieU  which  had  made  fo  much  enr 
nobed  tbeirtowDy  beiog  torn  from  them^  that 
be  imagined  they  would  prevail".    He  was  not 
miftaken.    When  the  city  of  Antwerp  was  in 
yts  gv;eateil  glory,  the  emporium  of  almoll  all 
t))e  nation^  of  Europe,  the  fenate  and  magiftratiea 
appli^  to  James  V,,  A.  XX  1539.^  to  fix  the  ftaple 
in  th^ir  city^  promifing  peculiar  privileges  and 
ipiiaunities  to  hisTfiibJQ6ts.   The  people  of  Camp- 
yere,  alarmed  a):,  this  application  c^fuch  formi* 
dable  rivals,  exerted  all  their  influence  to  retain 
wiiat;they  had  long,  enjoyed,  and  of  which  they 
l(new  .thcTalue.  To  determine  this  queftion  King 
i^aiqes  fumqioned  a  convention  pf  merchants 
from  all  tl.2e  trading  .towns  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
P^WS  the  fnembers  of  this  convention  almoft 
ffjfif^y,  divided  70  their  opinions,  he  granted 
(fvery  one  liberty  to  do  what  he  thought  moft 
lor  his  4ulvantage^^    On  this  perraiffion  fome  of 
the  merchants  carried  their  (Laple  commodities 
to  Antwerp ;  but  as  they  difl  not  meet  with  the 
ikvour  and  encouragement  they  expe^ed,  they 
gradually  returned  to  Campvere.     All  this  com- 
petition between  fo  many  towns  feems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  trade  of  Scotland  in  this  period 
was  npt  inconfiderable* 
Coofefb  Wherever  the  ftaple  was  fixed,  an  officer^ 

called  the  Confervator  of  the  Scots  Privileges, 
was  ftationed,  with  authority  to  prote6i  the  pri- 
.  vilege^  that  had  been  granted  to  the  Scots  mer- 

**  EiMft.ltR.&toin.Lp.a84*  ^  Ibid,  torn  iL  11.55, 
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chants,  and  to  determine  all  difputes  that  arofe 
among  thofe  merchants,  with  the  afliftance  of 
four  of  them  as  his  afTefTors.  By  a6l  of  parlia*- 
ment  A.  D.  1503.,  the  merchants  are  prohibited 
from  profecuting  one  another  before  any  other 
Judges  than  the  confervator  and  his  afleflbrs  ".  By 
another  a6t:  of  the  fame  parliament,  the  confer^ 
vator  is  commanded  to  come  to  Scotland  once 
every  year,  or  to  fend  a  procurator  fuffldently 
mftrufled  to  give  an  account  of  his  tranfaAions, 
and  to  anfwer  to  any  complaints  that  have  beeti 
made  againft  him.^* 

The  acceiSon  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  throne  of  AetMm 
England  was  no  difad  vantage  to  trade,  though  he  vi^fi? 
did  not  underftand  it  fo  well  nor  attend  to  it  fb  Tcwnticto 
much  as  his  father  had  don^*  He  was  young, 
oftentatious,  and  fond  of  pleafure;  pofl^ed  of 
a  prodigious  mafs  of  treafure,  and  unboundedly 
expenfive  in  his  houfehold,  drefs,  tournaments, 
diiguifings,  and  diverfions  of  all  kinds.  He  iitras 
too  well  imitated  in  this  fplendid  expenfive  wayof 
living  by  thofe  of  the  nobility  and  men  of  fortune, 
who  frequented  the  court,  and  afpired  to  the  no* 
tice  and  favour  of  the  youthful  monarch.  This  oc« 
cafioned  an  uncommon  demand  for  many  cofUy 
commodities,  asclothes  of  gotdandfilver,  velvets, 
filks,  embroideries,  jewels,  plate,  wines,  Ipices, 
&c.  and  that  demand  was  fupplied  by  trade.  Tbis^ 
trade  was  for  fome  time  chieHy  carried  on  by  the 
merchants  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  to 
whom  the  ftrongeft  afiurances  were  gtwn  of 

•9  Black  Aas>  Jamct IV.  cii6.  ^  Ibid.  t. tif. 
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tdety  and  friendly  treatment  in  die  ports  of  Eng« 
land  ^%  By  degrees,  however,  thefe  foreigners 
became  fo  unpopular,  that  it  was  hardly  in  the 
power  of  government  to  protedt  them ;  and  this 
trade  came  gradually  into  the  hsmds  of  the  £ng- 
*  lilh  merchants.  We  may  form  ibme  idea  of  thg 
great  importation  of  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  filver, 
T^ndekin,  velvet,  damaik,  fattin,  farcenet,  far^ 
ftoQ,  camblet,  and  other  cloths  of  filk,  and  of  filk 
and  gold  and  filver,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reign,  from  an  a6t  of  parliament  A.D.  1513.,  in 
which  it  is  faid,  *^  that  three  or  four  thoufand 
*^  pieces  of  thefe  cloths  were  commonly  imported 
^  in  one  fliip^/'  This  trade  was  more  profitable 
to  the  merchants  than  to  their  country. 
Circk  cf  That  fpirit  of  mercantile  adventure  which  had 
^rung  up  in  the  preceding  reign  ftill  continued 
and  increafed,  and  the  circle  of  trade  was  gra* 
dually  enlarged.  The  trade  of  die  Englifli  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  become  fo  confiderable, 
that  it  was  found  neceflary  to  eftablifh  a  conful 
in  the  ifland  of  Chios  in  the  Archipelago,  A.D. 
1 51 3./'  Though  no  Engliih  colonies  were  as 
yet  fettled  in  any  part  of  the  New  World,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  merchants  carried  on  a  trade  with 
thefe  countries,  and  even  with  the  illands  in  the 
Well  Indies,  which  had  been  feized  and  fet« 
tied  by  the  Spaniards;  and  that  they  had 
agents  refiding  in  fome  of  thefe  iflands,  par« 
ficularly  in  the  great  ifland  of  Cuba,  for  the 
management  of  their  trade^**    Many  voys^^es 

*  Kym.  torn.  xoL  p«  271.     .«^     ^  4Hen.VDLc.6. 

«■  R7nitMO«aiiLp.d5>  ^  HicUiiyt»ToLiLp.5oOi 
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were  undertaken  in  this  reign  for  the  difcovery 
of  unknown  countriesy  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
cirde  of  trade ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
thefe  voyages  are  very  (hort  and  imperfed*  It , 
appears  that  Henry  VIIL  fitted  out  a  fleet,  fi>r 
making  difcoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  A. D.  1 5 1 6., 
and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Pert^ 
Vice-admiral  of  England,  and  the  famous  Sebaf- 
tian  Cabot ;  but  all  we  know  farther  of  this  ex* 
pedition  is,  that  it  was  unfuccefsful,  owing  to  the 
cowardice  of  Sir  Thomas  Pert^'.  Mr.  Thorne^  ' 
of  Briftol,  was  one  of  the  greateil  merchants  and 
boldeft  adventurers  in  England  in  this  reign. 
He  had  not  only  favors  r^fiding  in  Cuba,  but 
be  fent  agents  in  the  Spanifli .  fleets,  furniihed 
with  great  fums  of  money,  to  bring  him  exa£t 
defcriptions  and  charts  of  the  feas,  rivers,  and 
lands,  vifited  by  thefe  fleets  ^.  Mr.  Thome,  by 
his  letters,  eamellly  intreated  Henry  VIH.  not 
to  be  difcouraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  firft 
attempts  to  make  difcoveries,.  but  to  perfeverfe 
and  to  direct  his  refearches  towards  the  nortb, 
for  which  his  dominions  were  mofl  conveniently 
fituated.  He  gave  the  King  alfo  fome  very  pru* 
dent  advices  for.condu&ing  his  future  voyages 
of  difcovery  ^^ ;  but  what  regard  was  paid  to  the 
entreaties  and  advices  we  are  not  informed^ 
Mr.  William  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,  father  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  John  Hawkins,  made  three  very 
fucce&ful  voyages  in  a  (hip  of  his  own  to  the 
coafl;  of  Brazil,  and  in  his  pailage  he  traded  with 

^  Hackluyt,  ^.  n.  p.  49S.  ^  IbkL  f.  7%6, 

«^  Ibid.  ToLii.  p.49S»  499* 
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the  Negroes  of  Guinea.  Mr.  Hawkins^  by  His 
good  behaviour,  became  fo  great  a  favourite  of 
the  Brazilians,  that  one  of  their  kings  came  vo* 
luntarily  wit)i  him  into  England^  and  being  pre* 
fented  to  Henry  VIII.  at  Whitehall,  excited 
great  admiration  by  the  (Irangenefs  of  his  drefi 
and  appearance  ^.  Mr.  Hore,  of  London,  who 
was  an  accorapliflied  gentleman  as  well  as  an 
adventurous  merchant,  was  not.  fb  fortunate  as 
'  Mr.  Hawkins.  Having  prevailed  upon  thirty 
young  gentlemen  to  accompany  him  in  a  voy- 
age of  difcovery,  they  failed  from  Gravefend  in 
April  A.  D.  1 536.  with  two  fliips,  the  Trinity  and 
Minion,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
After  a  tedious  voyage  of  about  two  months,  they 
difcovered  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  and  fome 
time  after,  the  ifland  finc6  called  Newfoundland. 
They  failed  along  the  coafts  of  that  ifland,  en- 
deavouring, but  in  vain,  to  gain  fome  commu- 
nication with  the  natives,  till  their  proviGons 
began  to  fail,  and  they  were  by  degrees  reduced 
to  fuch  extreme  diftrefs,  that  they  came  to  a  re- 
folution  to  determine,  by  cafl;ing  lots,  which  of 
them  fliould  be  firft  facrificcd  to  the  prefervation 
of  their  companions.  In  that  awfiil  moment  a 
French  fliip  approached,  w^hich  the  perifliing 
Englifli  immediately  aiTaulted  and  feized,  and,  to 
their  itiexpteffible  joy,  found  her  almoft  loaded 
with  proviGons.  They  removed  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  proviflons  into  their  fliips,  and  fet  fail 
for  England.  They  arrived  at  St.Iie^  in  Corn- 
wall in  October  the  fame  year;  but  fo  emaciated, 

^  Backluyt^  yoLii*  p»7oo. 
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that  theif  neareft  relations  could  hardly  recog« 
nize  them^'.  Other  evidence,  if  it  were  necef- 
iary,  might  be  produced,  to  prove  that  the  Eng- 
]ilh  in  this  reign  enlarged  the  circle  of  their 
trade,  by  vifiting  leveral  countries  with  which 
they  had  formerly  been  unacquainted. 

Henry  VIII.  endeavoured  to  encourage  com*  Hen.vni. 
merce  by  various  other  methods.  He  made  com«  «cou«g- 
mercial  treaties  with  almoft  all  the  princes  and 
ftates  of  Europe ;  in  which,  and  in  his  other 
treaties,  he  took  care  to  fecure  certaiti  privileges 
to  his  mercantile  fubje£ls  ^'.  In  his  reign,  and 
moft  probably  by  his  influence,  feveral  a6ls  of 
parliament  were  made  for  removing  all  .obfiruc- 
tioiis  to  navigation  out  of  the  great  rivers,  and 
for  deepening  fmaller  ones,  to  make  them  navi* 
gable  ^.  He  repaired  the  harbours  of  Scar-* 
borough,  Southampton,  and  feveral  other  townii; 
and  on  the  port  of  Dover  alone  he  expended  be- 
tween fixty  and  feventy  thouland  pounds.  He 
l|uilt  a  great  many  ftrong  forts  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  the  m6il  expofed  parts  of  coafts,  for 
the  iecurity  of  fliipping  and  of  the  country. 
Great  pains  were  taken  in  this  reign  to  clear  the 
forroundiDg  feas  of  pirates ;  and  the  King  on 
Ibme  occafions  difcovered  the  greateft  anxiety 
for  the  iafety  of  his  merchants'  ihips^\.  For  the 
improvement  of  navigation,  the  famous  mari- 
time guild  or  fraternity  called  tlie  Trinity-houfe 
of  Deptford,  was  inftituted  A.  D.  1512.;  and 
fimilar  fraternities  were  foon  after  eflablifhed  at 

^  Haciduyt»  toL  iii.  p.  1S9«  ^  Rym*  torn.  xiu.  pafiim. 

^  Sut.  temp.  Hen.  Vm.        ^"^  Strypc't  Mem.  yoL  L  p.*; — 33. 
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Hull  and  NewcaftJe-upon-Tyne,  for  the  inftruo- 
tion  and  examination  of  pilot«,  ere^tin^  of  beau 
cons,  light-houfes  and  buoys,  and  for  various  ptir<- 
pofes, .  to  "prevent  fhipwrecks  ^'* .  But  it  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Henry  VI I L  that  he  may  be 
ilyled  the  founder  of  the  royal  navy  of  England 
by  appointing. a  board  of  commiflioners  of  the 
navy,  and  by  ere6ling  ilorehoMfe^  tor  all  manner 
of  naval  ilores,  and  making  yards  and  docks  at 
Woolwich  and  Deptford  for  building  and  equip* 
ping  (hips  of  war.  From  thefe  and  other  faSs 
that  might  have  been  mentioned,  it  plainly 
appears,  that  Henry  VIIL  paid  no  little  at- 
tention to  trade,  and  that  his  endeavours  to 
promote  and  encourage  it  were  not  altogether 
in  vain. 

But  though  the  intention  of  Henry  and  hia 
minifters  were  favourable  to  commerce,,  their 
,  knowledge  of  it  was  fo  imperfect,  that  .not  a  few 
of  their  laws  and  regulations  were  rather  hurtful 
than  beneficiiaK  Oi'  this  it  would  be  eaiy  to  give 
many  examples,  but  a  few  will  be  fuffident.  What 
could  be  more  unrWonable  in  itfelf,  or  more  ob* 
ftru&ive  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  than  that 
law,  which  was  fo  frequently  renewed  and  fy 
ftrongly  enforced,  againft  the  exportation  of  gold 
or  fiiver  in  coin  or  bullion,  and  commanding  all 
native  tnerdiants  to  import  a  certain  quantity  of 
thefe  precious  metals  in  every  fliip ;  and  oUigw 
tog  foreign  merchants  to  inveft  all  the  money 
they  received  for  the  goods  they  imported  in 

i 
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tfie  commodities  of  the  country  **  ?  Several  cor*^ 
jioratibnf  obtained  monopolies  by  a6ls  of  parlia** 
flient,  wbich  muft  have  been  hurtful  both  to  trade 
and  manufaSures;  and  they  obtained  tbem  on 
very  ftraoge  fuggeftions.  The  bailifiii  and  bur- 
gefles  of  Bridport  in  DorletAire  prefented  a  pe- 
ittion  to  parliament  A.  D.  1529.,  reprefen ting  that 
the  people  of  their  town  had  been  in  ufe,  time  out 
of  mind»  to  make  the  moil  part  of  the  great  cables^ 
halfers,  ropes,  and  other  tackling  for  the  royal 
navy,  and  for  the  mod  part  of*  all  other  Khips 
within  the  realm,  by  which  their  town  was  right 
veil  maintained.  But  that  of  late  years  certain 
bvil-diipo&d  perfons  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
begun  to  make  cables,  halfers,and  ropes,  by  which 
their  town  of  Bridport  was  in  danger  of  being 
ruined,andthe  prices  of  cables,  halfers,  and  ropes^ 
were  greatly  enhanced.  The  firft  of  thele  alle-' 
gations  might  be  true ;  but  the  fecond  was  cer- 
tainly a  mod  impudent  and  glaring  falfehood; 
The  increafe  of  manOfa^ures  could  not  raife  the 
price  of  the  goods  manufa6fcured.  It  muft  have 
had  a  contra^  effect,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
real  grievance  of  the  good  people  of  Bri(^ort* 
On  this  falfe  and  abfurd  fuggeftion,  an  a6t  was 
made  that,  all  the  hemp  that  grew  within  five 
miles  of  Bridport  ftould  be  fold  only  in  that 
town,  and  that  no  perfon  within  five  miles  of 
Bridport  flioold  make  any  cables,  halfers^  ropes, 
bilters,  kc.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  goods  they 
made";  an  aft  no  lefi  imprudent  than  it  was 
imjuft.    One  other  example  will  be  fufficient  to 

^'^ut.  4 Hen.  Vn.  c.%^  <•  StaLsz  HobVm.  c.  xa. 
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convince  us,  that  very  pernicious  laws  were  made 
in  this  period,  (and  perhaps  QOt  in  this  period 
only,)  on  Very  abfurd  pretences*    The  city  of 
Worcefter,  the  towns  of'  Eveiham,  Droitwich^ 
Kiddermit)(ler,and  Brome(grove,  reprefehtedto 
parliament,  A.  D.  1533*,  that  the  faid  city  and 
*         towns  were  well  inhabited,  and  their  inhabitants 
well  maintained,  by  making  woollen  cloths  of 
various  kinds;  but  that  of  late  years,  divers 
perfons  dwelling  in  the  hamlets,  towns,  and 
villages  of  the  fhire  of  Worcefter,  for  their  own 
lucre,  had  begun  to  exercife  cloth-making  of  alt 
kinds,  to  the  great  decay,  depopulation,  and  ruin 
of  the  iaid  city  and  towns.    Upon  this  reprefeno 
tation,.  an  a6t  was  made,  that  no  per(bn  of  any 
degree  in  Worcefterihire  fhould  make  any  clotb 
to  be  fold,  except  fuch  perfons  as  refided  in  the 
city  of  Worcefter,  or  in  the  towns  of  Evefhani) 
^Droitwich,   Kidderminfter,  or  Bromeigrove '^ 
That  fuch  reftri£tive  laws  were  unfriendly  and 
hurtful  both  to  trade  and  manufaftures  is  ob- 
vious, though  it  was  certainly  not  the  intention 
of  the  legiflators  to  hurt  them.  Good  intentions 
are  not  fufficient  to  make  good  legiflators.  Pra« 
dence  and  caution  to  prevent  being  deceived  by 
interefted  perfons ;  patient  laborious  inveftiga- 
lion,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft 
on  which  the  laws  are  to  be  made,  are  no  lefi 
neceflary  than  good  intentions.    But  notwitb- 
(landing  thefe  and  feveral  other  obftruftions  to 
trade  which  might  have  been  mentioned,  there 
is  fuflScient  evidence  that  the  commerce  of  £ng« 

land 
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land  .was  confiderably  extended  and  increafed 
in  the  xeign  of  Henry  VIIL 

If  commerce  was  but  imperfectly  underflood 
in  England  in  this  period,  it  was  ftil}  more  im- 
perfe^Iy  underflood  in  Scotland.  Several  laws  ' 
relating  to  trade  were  made  in  the  reign  of 
James  v.,  but  they  wereall  reftridtiveyand  tended 
rather  to  curb  than  to  encourage  a  fpirit  for 
mercantile  adventures.  None  but  the  inhabit'- 
ants  and  freemeu  of  royal  boroughs  were  permit- 
ted to  engage  in  trade  i  and  even  they  were  not 
permitted  to  engage  in  it  unlefs  they  had  a  certain 
flock  in  money  or  goods  ".  While  Henry  VHI, 
encouraged  his  fubjedls.  to  undertaice  long  and 
dapgeroi^s  voyages  for  the  difcovery  of  unknowi^ 
countipeS).  James  V.  made  laws  to  prohibit  his 
iubj^^i^  from  putting  to  fea  in  the  three  winter 
montH^/^  Trade  could  not  flourifh  udder  fuch 
reilridlions. 

As  money  and  (hips  are  two  great  inltruments 
of  commerce,  without  whicli  it  cannot  be  car- 
ried on,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  Hate  of  them  in  every  period  of  this  work. 

Though  a  pound  is  one  of  the  mod  common  Pound  la 
denominations  of  money,  it  never  was  a  real  ^^J^**"^ 
coin^  either  in  gold  or  fiiver,  in  any  age  or  coun*  ttfe  tiie 
try.  Such  large  and  ponderous  coins  would  have  '*'^'   -^ 
been  in .  many  refpe6ls  inconvenient.     But  for  Began  t*' 
many  ages^both  in  Britain  and  in  other  countries,     ^* 
that  number  of  fmaller  coins  which  was  denomi* 
nated  a  pound  in  computation,  or  a  pound  ia 
tale,  really  contained  a  pound  of  filver;  and  they 
might  have  been  and  frequently  were  weighed, 

*^  Bhck  A£bi  James  V.  cLa;*        **  Ibid.  ch.  jy.  34.  80. 
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as  well  as  ntnnb^red,  to  afcertain  ttieir  value. 
If  the  number  of  coins  that  were  denominated  a 
pound  in  tale  did  nqt  actually  make  a  pound  in 
weight,  an  additional  number  of  eoins  were 
thrown  into  the  fcale  to  make  up  the  weighL 
This  was  a  f^^ir  and  honeft  pra€lice ;  the  depar- 
ture from  which  occafioned  many  diflflcultie^, 
miftakes,  and  impofitions  in  money  traoia^ons, 
both  in  foreign  and  domeftic  trade., 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- , 
tury,  Edward  I.,  havings  exhaufted  histreafurea 
by  his  long  and  expeniive  wars  with  Scotland, 
coined  a  greater  number  of  pennies,  halfpennies, 
and  farthings,  out  of  a  pound  of  filvef  than 
formerly ;  which  gave  rife  to  the  dlflitoftion  be- 
tween the  pound  in  weight  and  the  pbund  in  tale. 
The  difference  at  firft  was  very  fmall,  and  hardly 
perceptible}  but  it.gradually increkfed  in  every 
fncceeding  reign;  and  at  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  VII.  the  nominal  pound,  or  the  pound  in 
tale,  was  little  more  than  half  a  real  pound  in 
weight,  and  contained  only .  as  much  filver  as 
thirty-one  (hillings  of  our  money  at  prefent." 
aSiiii^t.  Groats,  weighing  ea^ch  forty-three  grains,  had 
been  hitherto  the  largeR  filver  coins:  but  Henry 
VIL,A.D.  i504«,coined  ihillings,then  commonly 
called  felloons,  each  weighing  144  grains,  equal 
to  three  groats,  and  to  twelve  pennies.  They  were 
ftir  and  beautiiful  coins  for  tbofe  times ;  but  they 
are  nowbecomefo  exceedingly  rare,  that  it  is  ima- 
gined tbatnogreat  numbers  of  them  were  coined.^' 

'7  Set  voLhr.  p.  27S»   &c*    vol.  vi.  p.  3941  &c^    voLviii.  p.j45f 
Ac.  V0I.X.  p.ft63i  ;Scc. 

**  Polkft  aa  Coiiu,  p.  19.  edit.  X763. 
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Henry  VIL  made  feveral  alterations  io  the  saver 
form  and  devices  of  the  coins  of  England.  In^  ^""' 
ftead  of  the  full  face  that  iippeared  on  the  coins 
of  former  kings^  aind  which  bore  little  or  no  ve- 
femblance  to  the  prince  intended  to  be  repre- 
fentedy  his  face  appears  in  profile,  and  .bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  tits  real  coontenance* 
Still  further  to  diftinguifh  his  coins  from  thofe 
of  preceding  or  fubfequent  kings  of  the  fame 
name,  the  number  VIL  was  added  immediately 
afler  the  name;  this  pra6fcice  hath  been  foU 
lowed  by  all  his  fucceiTors^  He  laid  afide  the  ' 
open  orown  of  former  kings,  and  appears  upon 
his  coins  with  an  arched  imperial  crown^  fur* 
motinted  by  the  globe  anfd  crofs.  To  prevent 
clipping,  he  caufed  a  circle  to  be  made  at  the 
very  edge  of  his  coins.  The  filver  c^ins  of 
Henry  VIL  were  fli filings  or  feftoons,  groats, 
half-groats,  pennies,  half-pennies,  and  fatthings, 
of  the  fame  weight  and  value  with  thofe  of  his 
two  predeceflbrs,  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.*' 

Henry  VIL  coined  a  great  deal  of  gold  as  Odd 
well  as  of  iilver  j  but  his  gold  coins  in  general  *^^*' 
bore  the  fame  names,  and  were  of  the  &me 
weight  and  value  with  thofe  of  his  two  prede^  . 
ceflbrs,  which  have  been  already  defcribed**. 
He  was  however  the  firft  king  t}f  England  who 
coined  thofe  large  and  beautiful  pieces  of  gold 
called  ibvereigns,   value  forty- two  (hillings  of 
thofe  times,  and  half-fovereigns,  value  twenty- 
one  (hillings;  he  coined  alfo   quadruple  (bve<- 
reigns,  weighing  each  an  ounce  of  gold ;  but    \ 
tbefe  lad  were  undoubtedly  defigned  for  medals, 

* 

^  M.  Lakh  p>  i79>  So;  vd.  x  p.  365.  964.   '      *•  Id.  Ibid. 
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and  aot  for  current  coins  ^'.  The  gold  coins  of 
Henry  YIIm  as  they  are  enumerated  in  an  a&  of 
parliament  A.  D.  1 503.fWere  fovereigns  and  half- 
ibvereigns,  ryab,  balf-ryals,  and .  quarter^ryals^ 
nobles  and  half-noUes'\  All  the  coins  of 
Henry  VIL,  both  of  gold  and  filver,  were  of 
ftandard  purity.  He  poflefled  too  much  money» 
and  loved  it  too  well»  to  fink  its  value  by  too 
great  a  number  of  bafer  metals. 
Hfjjfy  Henry  VUL  coined  a  great  deal  of  money  in 

his  long  reign.  In  tlie  former  part  of  it,  his  coins 
were  of  the  fame  kinds  and  of  the  fame  weight 
and  finenei^  with  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs,  which 
have  been  defcribed.  But  toyirards  the  end  of  bis 
reign,  after  he  had  fquandered  all  his  fatlier's 
treafures,  the  grants  be  had  received  from  parlia- 
ment, wd  U)e  great  furos  he  had  derived  from 
the  diflblution  of  the  religious  houies,  he  began  to 
diminiih  bis  coins  both  in  weight  and  finenefs^ 
This  diminution  at  firft  was  fmall,  in  hopes  per. 
haps  that  it  would  not  be  perceived ;  but  after  he 
had  got  into  this  fatal  career^  he  proceeded  by 
rapid  (leps  to  the  mod  pernicious  lengths.     In 
the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  reign,  filver  money  of 
all  the  different  kinds  was  coined, which  had  only 
one  half  fiiver  and  the  other  half  alloy.    He  did 
not  even  ftop  here }  in  the  lail  year  of^  his  reign 
he  coined  money  that  had  only  four  ounces  of 
filver  and  eight  ounces  of  alloy  in  the  pound 
weight ;  and  the  nominal,  pound  of  this  bafe 
money  was  worth  only  nine  fliillings  and  three- 
pence three  farthingsof our  prefent  money"^'.  He 

*'  Letkf,  p.  x8».     **  x8  Hqiiy  VII.  c.  5.     «'  M.  YoOub,  p*  %7. 
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b^all  to  debafe  {lis  gold  coins  at  the  &m6  tinfe, 
and  proceeded  by  the  fame  degrees;  Bat  ft 
would  be  tedious  to  fii^ow  him  in  every  ftep.  In 
this  degraded  and  debafed condition  Henry  VIII; 
left  the  money  of  his  kingdom  to  his  fon  and  fuc-^ 
ceffor  Edward  VI.  This  fliameful  debafement 
of  the  money  of  his  kingdom  was  one  of  the 
moft  imprudent,  diflionourable,  and  pimicious 
meafures  of  his  reign ;  it  was  produ^tire  of  in- 
Bumerable  ineonvedteneies  and  great  perplexity 
n  bufineis  of  all  kinds,  and  the  reftoration  of  it 
to  its  ftandard  purity  was  found  to  be  a  work 
of  great  difficulty.  ... 

It  had  long  been  a  great  obftru6i:ion  to  tradei  latMft  of 
and  to  improvements  of  eveiy  kind  j  that  lending  ™"^" 
money  upon  intereft  was  declared  by  the  church 
to  be  uTury,  and  highly  (Hriminal  in  Chrillians: 
This  prevented  laws  being  made  for  regulating 
the  rate  of  intereft;  and  the  money-lenders(many 
ci  whom  were  Jews)  took  advantage  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  borrowers,  and  exaS^ed  moft  exor- 
bitant intereft.  They  l^ad  invented  alfo  Several 
curious  devices  to  elude  the  penalties  of  the  laws 
agmnft  ufury.  Of  thefe  evils  many  complaintt 
^ad  been  made ;  and  by  an  a£t  of  parliament 
-A.  D.  1545.,  the  intereft  of  money  was  fixed  at 
ten  per^  cent. ;  and  if  any  perfon  took  more,  he 
was  to  forfeit  three  times  the  fum  lent,  the  one 
half  to  the  King,  and  the  other  to  the  informer.* 
lA  the  fitme  a6fc,  the  various  tricks  and  devices 
that  had  been  pra£liJfed  by  the  money-lenders,  to 
eicape  the  penalties  of  the  laws  againft  ufury,  are 
enumerated  and  prohibited.  ^^ 

VOL*  xu.  ,  z  The 
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Scodaad.  The  coins  ot  Scotland  were  Originally  the  fiune 
vith  thofe  of  England,  in  weight,  purity,  and 
value;  and  continued  to  be  fotill  about  the  oiiddle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  began  to  fall 
a  little  bdow  them.  This  difference  in  the  coina  of 
thetwoPritilhkingdomsgraduallyincreflifed;  ftad 
not  long  after  the  beginning  of  our  prefentperiod, 
the  nominal  pound  of  Scotland  was  only  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  nominal  pound  of  England.  This 
appears  with  the  cleareft  evidence,  from  the  con* 
traA  of  marriage  between  King  James  IV.  and 
the  Princefs  Margaret,  elded  daughter  of  Hen^ 
ry  VII.  A.D.  1 502.  In  one  article  of  that  contraA 
it  is  ftipulatedfthat  thePrincefifliould  be  infeoffed 
in  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  aoooL  Engliih^  or 
6000  Scots.  By  another  article.  King  James  im 
bound  to  pay  to  his  Queen  loool.  Scots,  or  500 
marks  Englifh,  yearly,  to  be  diijpofed  of  as  Ihe 
pleafed  ^K  As  the  nominal  EnglKh  pound  at  thsC 
time  was  equal  to  thirty-one  of  our  prdbot  ihfl« 
lings,  the  Scots  pound,  in  the  beginning  of  tiie 
fizteenth  century,  was  equal  to  ten  ihilllngg  uid 
four»pence  iterling.  But  towards  the  end  of  this 
period  A.D.  1544.,  the  nominal  pound  of  Soot* 
land  bad  funk  to  one*fourth  of  the  nominal  pound, 
of  England.  This  appears  from  a  cootrafi):  of 
quuriage  between  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  aad 
the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  the 
Queen-dowager  of  Scotland  by  her  iecond  huf^ 
bandthe  Earl  of  Angus,  andniece  to  £tenry  VIIL 
By  one  article  in  that  contraft.  King  Henry  en* 
gaged  to  fettle  an  eftate  in  England  on  the  Earl  of 
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Lennox  and  tlie  Lady  Margaret,  and  their  heirs, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  6800  marks  Scots,  which  is 
equal  (lays  the  record)  to  1700  marks  Englilh  ^. 
James  IV.  and  V.  coined  a  good  deal  of  money 
both  of  gold  and  filver  j  for  a  particular  defcrip. 
tion  of  which  the  reader  muft  be  referred  to  the 
work  quoted  below  '^ ;  the  introducing  of  it  here, 
would  be  tedious,  and  unfuitable  to  the  defign 
of  general  hiftory*  It  may  however  be  obferved, 
that  the  Kings  of  Scotland  aflumed  the  arched 
imperial  crown  upon  their  coins  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  Kings  of  England ;  that  their 
coins  were  not  inferior  in  their  fabrication  to 
thofe  of  England ;  and  that  the  gold  coins  of 
James  V.,  called  bonnet,  (becaule  they  have  a 
bonnet  on  the  king's  head,)  were  the  moft  elegant 
and  beautiful  coins  in  Europe  in  thofe  times* 

As  money  was  certainly  more  plentiful  in  Bri-  Bzpence 
tatn^  and  the  prices  of  provifions  and  the  other  ^^™^* 
aeceflaries  of  life  were  higher  in  this  than  in 
the  preceding  period,  we  have  realbn  to  believe 
lliat  the  expence  of  living  was  only  fix,  or 
mtber  five  tiilies  cheaper  in  nominal  pounds  than 
it  is  at  prefent  «^  Various  evidences  of  this  might 
be  produced ;  but  one  decifive  proof  will,  it  ia 
hoped,  be  thought  fufficienti  By  an  aft  of  parlia* 
meat,  A«D.  1 545.,  it  was  provided,  that  when  the 
church  of  afmall  parifli,  whofe  benefice  did  not 
exceed  fix  pounds  a-year,  was  fituated  within  a 
mile  of  another  church,  the  finall  parifli  might  be 

^  Rym*  torn.  |lv.  pt  jl« 

*>  Numilbiata  Scod«»  by  Adam  de  Cardoaod. 

f*  See  FlNtwood'e  dvonkon  IVetioraii^  p«ixs-->iao. 
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'  annexed  to  that  other  church.  For  this  two  rea< 

•  •  •  • 

fons  are  afiigned  :  ift.  That  it  would  fave  the 
expence  of  keeping  up  two  churchesl    2d,  That 
fix  pounds  a^year  was  too  fcanty  a  living  for  a  pa* 
riih  prieft.    And  may  not  the  fame  thing  be  fidd 
of  five  times  fix,  or  thirty  pounds  at  prefeht  ?  By 
another  claufe  in  the  fame  a£l  it  is  provided,  that 
if  the  parHhioners  of  the  fmall  parifli  annexed,' 
fliall  within  a  year  raife  their  benefice  to  eight 
pounds  a-year,  the  annexation  fliall  be  diflblved; 
becaufe,  in  the  opinion  of  this  parliament,  eight 
pounds  was  a  competent  living  for  the  mhiifter 
df  k  fmall  parifli.     And  can  more  be  ikid  of 
five  times  eight,  or  forty  pounds  a-year  in  our 
times  ?    If  we  wifli  therefore  to  form  a  judg« 
ment  of  the  real  riches  of  pei^ons  in  the  different 
tanks  in  fociety  at  two  different  and  diftant  pe- 
riods, we  mufl;  not  only  take  into  the  account 
the  quantity  of  money  which  they  pofleflbd,  but 
dbiefly  the  quantity  of  all  other  things  which 
that  money  could  have  purchafed.    Thus,  for 
Example,  the  wages  of  a  common  labourer  in  our 
prefent  period  was  only  three-pence  a*day ;  but 
be  was  really  as  rich,  and  could  live  as  well  as  a 
labourer  in  our  times  who  earns  fifteen  pence 
a-day.    The  fame  reafbning  will  hold  good  with 
re^eft  to  perfiuis  in  all  the  Other  ranks  in  fociety. 
Money  is  not  only  a  capital  article  in  commerce^ 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  commercial   barometer. 
When  money  is  fcarce  it  is  dear,  and  all  other  , 
things  are  cheap.    When  money  abounds  it  is 
cheap,  and  all  other  things  are  dear.  This  bean 
hardeil  upon  fUpendiaries^  who  have  a  certain 

fixed 
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6xed  income  in  inoney }  becaufe  a&  money  in- 
creaies,  the  value  of  their  incopfie  gradually  de« 
creaies  and  in  time  becomes  quite  incompetent. 

As  fhips  are  no  lefs  necefTary  to  foreign  and 
even  to  coafling  commerce  than  money,  the  ftat^     , 
of  fliipping  requires  fome  of  our  attention  in 
every  period. 

The  fliips  that  had  been  formerly  employed  by 
the  merchants  of  Britain  in  foreign  trade  were 
in  general  fmall,  many  of  them  under  fifty,  and 
few  of  them  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  A 
few  (hips  of  greater  burthen  are  mentioned  by 
our  hiftorians,  but  they  are  mentioned  as  a  kind  of 
prodigies**.  But  after  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
Worlds  when  more  diftant  voyages  were  under- 
taken, the  merchants  of  England  began  to  build 
larger  and  ftouter  ihips.  In  this  they  were  af« 
fifled  and  encouraged  by  Henry  VII.,  who  built 
feveral  great  fhips,  which  he  freighted  to  the 
merchants  when  they  were  not  employed  in  the 
public  fervice.  The  fliip  in  which  Mr.  William 
Hawkins  of  Plymouth  made  three  fuccefsful 
voyages  to  the  Brafils  and  the  coafts  of  Guinea, 
(the  firft  in  1 530.,)  is  reprefented  as  a  fliip  of  im- 
common  magnitude,  a  (lout  tall  (hip,  of  two  hun- 

dred  and  fifty  tons.  '**  . 

But  if  the  merchant  (hips  were  now  in  general 

larger  and  better  built  than  thofe  of  preceding 

times,  the  (hips  defigned  for  war  were,  it  is  faid, 

augmented  in  fize  and  (Irength  in  a  much  greater 

proportion.  About  the  beginn  jngof  the  fixteenth 

century,  the  great  importance  of  fuperiority  at 

^  fe  ▼#l.x.  p.174-  "^  Hickluyt,  vol,  iiL  p.  700. 
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fea  wtUt  well  underftood ;  and  the  fovereigns  of 
the  feveral  maritime  ftates  of  Europe  began  to 
vie  with  each  other  which  of  them  fhould  have 
the  largeft  and  ftouteft  fliips  of  war.  Henry  VIIL 
built  feveral  great  ihips ;  particularly  one  named 
the  Regent,  of  looo  tons,  which  required  a  crew 
of  eight  hurrdred  men  '*•  The  King  of  France 
had  alfo  a  number  of  great  fliips,  of  which  the 
Cordelier  was  by  far  the  greateft,  and  con- 
tained accommodation  for  eleven  hundred  men. 
Thefe  two  noble  fliips,  the  Regent  and  Cordelier, 
having  grappled  with  one  another  in  a  fea-fight 
off  the  port  of  Bred,  A.  D.  1512.,  they  were  both 
burned,  with  every  perfon  on  board  '\  To  re- 
place the  Regent,  Hetiry  VIIL  foon  after  built 
another  fliip  of  the  fame  burthen,  but  lar  more 
Iplendid  and  ornamental,  called  the  Hary  Grace 
Dieu  ^K  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  we  are 
told,  engaged  alfo  in  this  noble  conteft,  and  re- 
folved  to  build  a  greater  fliip  than  any  that  had 
yet  appeared.  Lindfay  of  Pitfcottie,  who  gives 
the  mod  circumftantial  defcription  of  this  famous 
fliip,  which  was  called  the  Great  Michael,  fays, 
that  he  received  his  information  from  Sir  An« 
drew  Wood  of  Largo,  who  was  herquarter-mafter, 
and  Robert  Bartyne,  who  was  mafter-flcipper. 
As  this  writer  feems  to  have  been  fo  well  in- 
formed, it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  his  de- 
fcription of  this  famous  fliip,  in  his  own  wordft, 
changing  only  a  few  of  them  that  would  be  un- 
intelligible to  an  Englifli  reader. 

'*  ArthaM>1ogi9i»VQl.«i.  p.9oi«  7'  Qal^^j^ 
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^  In  this  ikme  year  (1512.)  the  King  oJPScot- 
^Mand  bigged  a  great  fliip/ called  the  Great 
^^  Michael,  which  was  the  greateft  fhip  and  of 
^  the  mod  ftfength  that  ever  failed  in  England  or 
^^  France:  for  this  fliip  was  of  fb  great  ftature,  and 
*^  took  fo  much  timber^that,  except  Falkland,  fhe 
**  wailed  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  which  was  oak 
^  wood,  befides  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of 
'^  Norroway;  for  fhe  was  fo  ftrong  and  of  fo  great 
'^  length  and  breadth,  to  wit,  (he  wastwelve-icore 
^'  feet  of  length,  and  thirty-fix  feet  within  the 
<*  fides.  All  the  wrights  of  Scotland,  yea  and 
**  many  other  ftrangers,  were  at  her  device,  by 
^^  the  King's  commandment,  who  wrought  veiy 
^  bufily  in  her ;  but  it  was  year  and  day  ere  flie 
**  was  complete.  This  great  fliip  cumbered  Scot- 
*^  land  to  get  her  to  the  fea.  From  thai  time  that 
<*  flie  was  a  float,  and  her  mafts  and  iails  com- 
^  plete,  with  robes  and  ancores  effiering  thereto, 
'^  (he  was  counted  to  the  King  to  be  thirty  thou- 
^  land  pounds  of  expences,  befides  her  artillery, 
^  which  was  very  great  and  coftly  to  the  King, 
<«  and  befides  all  the  refl;  of  her  furniture  ^\  She 
^  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  fail  her;  flie  had 
^<  fix«fcore  gunners  to  ufe  her  artillery,  and  had 
^  a  thoufand  men  of  war,  befides  her  captainis, 
'f*  (kippers,  and  quarter-mafters.  If  any  man  be- 
<^  lieve  that  this  defcription  of  the  (hip  is  not  of 
^  verity  as  we  have  written,  let  him  pafs  to  the 
*^  gate  of  Titlibarden,  and  there  before  the  fame 
^  ye  will  fee  the  length  and  breadthofher  planted 

^  ao^oool.  Stotf  at  tbat  time  contained  at  mudi  filrer  as  i5900ol* 
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y  with  hawthocD  by  the  wright  that  helped  to 
*^  make  her  ".'^  Such  ia  the  defcription  of  this 
ihip  given  by  Pitfcottie,  and  he  certainly  bdieved 
it  to  be  true.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
was  mifinformed  in  fome  things,  particularly  that 
(he  had  a  thouiand  fighting  men  on  board,  which 
is  hardly  credible. 

King  James  fent  this  great  (hip,  with  two  other 
gallant  ihips,  the  Margaret  and  the  James,  and  a 
.fleet  of  fmaller  veffels,  having  an  army  on  board, 
to  the  jaffiftance  of  the  King  of  France,  againft  a 
threatened  invafion  of  that  kingdom  by  the  £ng- 
liih,  which  foon  after  took  place  ^\  The  Great 
Michael  never  returned  to  Scotland,  but  was  (old 
by  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  the  King  of  France, 
A.D.  1 5 14.,  for  40,000  franks  77;  a  very  great 
fum  in  tbofe  times.  James  IV.,  who  had  a  tafle 
for  maritime  afi&irs,  appears  to  have  formed  the 
defignef  railing  a  royal  navy ;  but,byhis  untimely 
death,  that  defign  was  blafted.  Henry  VIII., who 
may  be  juftly  ftyled  the  founder  of  the  Englifli 
navy,  had  formed  the  fame  defign  about  the  lame 
time;  but  as  hefurvived  King  James  upwards  of 
tbirtyyears^  and  was  at  the  headof  amucbgreater^ 
more  powerful,  and  opulent  nation,  he  made  much 
greater  progrefs  in  the  execution  of  that  defign ; 
and  at  his  death  he  left  a  fleet  greatly  fuperior  to 
that  of  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  not  inferior 
to  that  of  any  other  prince  in  Europe.  Some  of 
Henry's  predeceflbrs  had  a  few  fliips,  which  they 
employed  fometimes  in  trade^  and  fometimes  in 

R*  a.  Scot*  ton.i»  |it  M^ 
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war ;  but  they  did  not  deferye  the  mme  of  a  navy. 
At  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land was  on  a  very  different  footing ;  it  confided 
of  fifty-three  Ihips  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
only  equipped  for  war.  Some  of  thefe  Ihips  were 
of  great  magnitude :  the  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu 
was  of  I  GOO  tons  J  flie  carried  19  brais  and  103 
iron  guns}  and  her  complement  of  men  confifted 
of  349  fbldiers,  301  marine  rs,  and  fifty  gunners. 
There  was  another  fliip  of  700  tons,  two  of  600, 
and  two  of  500,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  fleet 
was  5255  tons  ^'.  More  evidence,  if  it  was  ne- 
cefiTary,  might  be  produced  to  prove,  that  the  fliips 
employed  in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  both 
in  trade  and  war,  in  this  period,  were  in  general  . 
larger,fl;ronger,andbetterbuiltthaninanyformer 
time ;  which  is  a  ftrong  prefumptive  proof  that  the 
commerce,  power,  and  opulence  of  the  country 
had  increafed. 

The  trade  of  England  was  fi;ili  carried  on,  for 
the  mod  part,  by  two  great  companies ;  the  com- 
pany oCthei  German  merchants  of  fl:eelyard,  and 
the  company  of  the  merchant-adventurers  of  Eng- 
tand^  The  firft  of  thefe  companies  was  the  richeft, 
the  moil  ancient,  and  for  feveral  ages  the  moft 
£p;voured  by  the  kings  of  England,  to  whom  they 
made  valuable  prefents.  This  company  was  com* 
pofed  almoft  wholly  of  foreigners,  and  was  far 
from  being  popular.  They  became  at  length  fo 
unpopular,  that  their  perfons  were  often  infuHed 
and  their  goods  plundered  by  the  populace  of 
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London.      The  company  of  merchant-adven- 
turers confided  wholly  of  Englifhmen,  and  every 
Englifli  merchant  was  admitted  a  member  of  it 
on  paying  a  fmall  fine.     It  appears  fo  to  have 
been  die  intention  of  government  to  divide  the 
trade  of  England  between  thefe  two  companies ; 
and  certain  branches  of  it  were  allotted  to  each 
of  them  in  their  charters^  with  ftri^l:  prohibitions 
not  to  exceed  their  bounds.    But  the  love  of  gain 
IB  not  to  be  reftrained  by  prohibitions  lurking  in 
charters.    Thefe  two  companies  encroached  on 
each  other's  privileges,  and  brought  bitter  com- 
plaints againfl;  one  another  before  the  King  and 
counciL  The  complaints  of  the  merchant-adven- 
turers were  weli-fonnded }  the  injuries  they  had 
received  from  the  other  company  were  very  great, 
and  ought  to  have  been  redrefiTed ;  but  their  anta- 
gonifts  had  powerful  proteAors  at  court,  which 
enabled  them  to  repel  all  attacks  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.    In  the  fucceeding  reign, 
t^e  complaints  of  the  merchant-adventurers  pre- 
vailed, and  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  fteelyard  were,  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, revoked,  and  their  corporation  aboliihed, 
by  the  privy  council.    It  af^eared  that  they  had 
exported  in  one  year  44,000  pieces  of  cloth} 
and  as  they  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  dJien 
duties,  they  had  defrauded  the  revenue,  and 
injured  the  private  adventurers,  by  colouring,  or 
paffing  under  their  own  naines,  the  merchandise 
of  other  foreigners  to  a  large  amount.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

of  the  Manners,  Virtues,  Vices,  re* 
markable  Cuftoms,  Languages,  Drefi,  and 
Diverfions  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain, 
irom  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.,  A.  D. 
1485.,  to  the  acceffiofQ  of  Edward  VL,  A.  D. 

1547- 

AMONG  nations  whofe  government  is  mo* 
narchical,  the  fupreme  magiftrate  is  exalted 
to  a  power,  and  invoked  by  titles,  fcarcely  com- 
patible with  human  nature ;  while  the  people, 
from  whom  his  authority  originates,  and  on 
whofe  breath  his  exiftence  depends,  are  in  hifl 
tory  regarded  only  as  fubfervient  to  him.  Their 
annals  are  adjufted  and  marked  by  his  reign, 
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filled  with  his  public  tranfa6lions  or  fecret  po- 
licy  J  and  as  every  atchievcment  is  afcribed  to 
his  aulpices,  it  is  his  life  rather  than  their  hiftory 
that  is  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  fuccceding 
'generations.  Trom  the  public  tranfa6l;ions,  or 
the  dark  and  dilhoneft  iritrigues  of  princes,  the 
tranfition  to  flic  private  chara6ler  of  the  people 
is  grateful ;  yet  there  our  attention  is  ftill  irre- 
flftibly  attra6ted  to  the  fbvereign,  whole  example 
either  extends  to  Ibciety,  ofwhofe  court  is*  an 
Index  to  the  manners^  coftoms^  and  tafte  of  the 
age. 
Spirit  (sf  It  is  obfervable  that  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  is 
thft  Bug.     fi||)j^^  to  frequent,  and  fudden  viciflitudes;  that 

it  pafles  from  the  extremes  of  religious  frenzy,  or 
civil  difcord^  to  a  ftate  of  ina6tive  and  cold  indif* 
ference.  The  Englilb,  after  a  long  interruption, 
obtained,  by  the  union  of  the  rival  rofes,  the 
blelfings  of  a  permanent  government  and  do- 
meflic  concord,  and  were  unwilling  to  forfeit 
theie  by  the  rafli  renewal  of  their  former  trou- 
bles. The  power  of  the  nobles  was  broken,  and 
iheir  numbers  diminiihed ;  the  poKcy  of  the 
crown  had  fupprefied  their  retainers;  war,  or 
the  progrefs  of  fociety,  had  either  deftroyed  or 
enfranchifed  their  bondfmen ;  nor  were  armies 
ready  to  Hart,  as  formerly,  at  the  found  of  their 
trumpets.  Their  depreffion,  and  the  difufage  of 
flavery,  produced  a  falutary  alteration  on  the 
ranks  of  fociety,  removing  the  materials  as  weH 
as  the  caufes  of  future  commotions;  but  on  the 
removal  of  thefe,  an  important  change  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  fpirit  both  of  th^  government  and 

1 6  p^ople^ 


people.   The  regal  powep,  couotera6fced  hitherto 
by  that  of  the  nobles,  fubfifted,  after  the  decline 
of  their  influence,  without  oppofition  and  with«- 
ODt  reftraint    Government  was  fanguinary,  the 
people  were  paffive,  fubmiflive  to  rapacious  vin- 
££tive  tyrants^  at  whofe  pleafure  the  laws  weref 
either  fuperfeded  or  perverted.      The  fcaffold 
breamed  with  the  blood  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
flames  of  perXecution  confumed  the  religious ; 
but  the  people  fuffered  with  patience,  refigned 
the  conftitiition  to  their  monarch,  and  received 
48  their  religion  whatever  his  caprice  or  his  paf- 
Sons  might  diftate.  Other  nations,  amidft' the  re- 
mains of  chivalry,  (the  force  of  which  was  not  yet 
exhaufted,)  difcovered  in  their  governmient  much 
of  their  prefent  moderation  and  lenity ;.  and  the 
contemporary  reigns  of  Charles  and  of  Francis 
(exhibit  defpotic  authority  mitigateid  by  refine* 
meot,  mild  in  its  exercife,  and  unstained  by 
fimguinary  exertions  of  power*    In  England,  a* 
tyrannical  government  argues  a  more  barbarous 
ftate  of  fociety.    The  people  were  inured  to 
bloodihed  by  the  civil  wars;  and  while  their  own 
fecurity  remained  unafiefted,  beheld  the-  fate  of 
their  fuperiors  with  fupine  indifference,  or  per* 
haps  witli.a  fecret  malignant  pleafure.    Govern* 
ttent,  it  is  true,  was  always  vigilant  to  fupprei|( 
iheir  murmurs;  and  Henry  VIII.  condefcen^ed 
cepeatedly  to  court  their  afiedions;  religious 
contefts  ferved  to  balance  their  hopes  and  theit 
fears ;  and  the  religious  parties  into  which  they 
were  divided,  applauded  alternately  every  ty« 
Onnical  a6tiQii  of  Henry's  reign.    Perhaps  the; 
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efteemed  his  cbara^r )  but  tlieirB  is  marked  bj 
a  tame  fervility,  unexanipled  hitherto  in  thi 
annals  of  England. 
MMmen.  Their  manners,  though  comparatively  rude^ 
attained  in  the  prefent  period  to  a  confiderable 
wfinement }  of  which^  however^  it  is  diffieolt  to 
afcertain  the  precife  degree,  impoflible  to  diftin- 
guiih  the  minute  gradations.  F<M^ign«rs  who 
vifited  the  country,  have  tranfmttted  a  favour- 
able report  of  the  inhabitants;  and  Polydore 
Yirgii,  with  a  vifible  partiality,  pronimnces  that 
theirs  refembl^d  the  Italian  manners';  but 
Erafinus  informs  us,  that  their  manners  partU 
cipated  of  thoie  nations  from  whcmi  they  oxigy 
nated,  exhibiting  a  mixture  neither  fo  refined  ss 
the  French,  nor  fo  rude  as  the  German  *.  The 
reibrt  of  foreigners  was  confiderable,  and  vppt^ 
rently  acceptable  to  all  ranks,  the  plebeians  ex- 
cepted %  who,  like  their  own  msAiffi,  are  ftii 
noted  for  their  antipathy  to  ftraogers.  The  nobiF 
lity  and  gentlemen  of  opulence  began  to  travd 
for  improvement  through  £urope,  to  ftudy  the 
languages,  and  acquire  the  refinement  of  diflbrsot 
courts  ^ ;  and  this  intercourfe  with  fineigners  it 
home  and  abroad  contributed,  without  fun[>laiit» 
ing,tocorrefttherud«aeisofttienationalmaanen» 

■  Hift.p.15. 

>  Erafkni  Colloq.  Diverforia  ad  fintm.  Enfinut  pitHDifiKl  a  diknp' 
don  of  Engliih  iont^  which  h  it  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  enculk 
'  Pol.  Vngilf  p.X5.  Stowe»  p. 505*  H«U»  Hen.  VDL  p*6ft« 
«  Sunyi  Wyaty  and  othersy  had  travelled:  and  it  b  laid  that  the 
fiHt  of  the  Bedford  family  diftinguiihed  at  court  waa  a  Bfr.Rnflel 
who  had  acquired  by  fraTeUii^s  ^e  languagtt  of  the  fiw*'«^»t  ioA 
watemploy^edby  Sir  John  Tkiodiardhiakinfinax^  to  attad  on  Phil9 
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If  the  cliara6i:er9  however,  of  a  court  be  afiumed 
from  the  fovereigiiy  thefe  manners,  in  the  court  of 
Henry  VII.,  muft  have  been  rude  indeed.    On 
arriving  at  a  village  where  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
afterlandingiD  England,  was  lodged  for  the  night, 
Henry  was  told  that  the  Princefs  had  already 
retired  to  reft;  but  he  announced  his  intention  of 
vifiting  her  bed*fide,  obliged  her  to  rife  and  dr^ 
to  receive  him,  and  affianced  her  that  evening 
to  his  fon  Prince  Arthur  \    Henry  VIII.  a£- 
fe^^ed  more  gallantry,  and  his  court  was  diftin- 
guiflied  by  fuperior  politenefi;  but  that  romantic 
gallantry,  which  was  congenial  to  Francis  an4 
to  James  IV.,  was  adopted  through  emulation^ 
and  Ikt  with  vifiUe  conftraint  upon  Charles,  wh* 
difregarded,  and  upon  Henry  who  forgot  Us 
youthful  profeffions  of  refyeSk  for  the  fair.    His 
paffions  were  impetuous,  his  gallantry  was  inde- 
licate, yet  his  chara£i;er,  brave,  frank,  and  gener« 
008,  like  his  grandfather  Edward,  though,  like 
hia  father  Henry,  rapacious  and  jealous,  at- 
trailed  to  nobility,  and  encouraged  a  magn^ 
ence  unknown  till  thee  in  the  Englifli  court. 
The  nobility,  who  had  fbrmerlyfhunned  thecourt, 
i|Ble&  at  f^fdbns  when  their  appearance  was  ne» 
ceflQuy  %  h^an  to  frequent  it  in  Henry's  reign  $ 
they  exchanged  their  folitary  dignity  for  ibcial 
iotercourfe,  exhaufted  their  revenues  in  often* 
tatious  magnificence,  and  while  their  exiftence 
literally  depended  on  the  finiles  or  frowns  oi  m 

*  Ldind't  CoUeAanety  vol.  v.  p.354* 

'  During  p«rliiiiu«iit>  or  onco  a  y^Uf  to  perform  tUr  bosuge. 
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capricious  mafter,  acquired  the  friyolous,  the 
pleafing  refinement  of  courtly  manners. 

But  the  polifti  of  courts  is  imparted  only  to  a 
portion  of  fociety,  and  the  refinement  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  eftimated  perhaps  by  their  means  of 
improvement,  their  early  education,  anddomeftic 
manners.    Their  education  in  the  prefent  period 
was  extiemely  defedlive.    Schools  were  rare  j 
and  before  the  reformation,  young  men  were 
educated  in  monafteries,  women  in  nunneries ; 
where  the  latter  were  inftru^ed  in  writing,  draw- 
ing, confe3:ionary,  needle-work,  and,  what  were 
regared  then  as  female  accomplifhments,  in  phy- 
tic and  furgery  \    The  acquifition  of  the  form^ 
were  confined  to  writing,  and  a  tin€lure  probably 
of  barbarous  Latin  *  j  but  ignorance  was  ftiil  fo 
common,  that  Fitzherbert  recommends  to  gen- 
tlemen unable  to  commit  notes  to  writing,  the 
practice  of  notching  a  Hick  to  afiift  their  me- 
mory ^    When  removed  from  thefe  fetninaries 
to  the  boufes  of  their  parents,  both  fexes  were 
treated  in  a  manner  that  precluded  improve^ 
ment.    Perhaps  the  beft  criterion  of  civilized 
Ibciety  is  the  free  intercourfe,  and  reciprocal 
confidence  between  parents  and  their  offipring; 
a  fituation  in  which  m  indulgent  equality  fuper-* 
cedes  authority,  and  conciliates  mutual  efteem 
and  aflfeftion*     But  domeftic  manners  were 

'  Vid.  \  traa  written  in  the  lail  centuiys  and  pubHibed  from  a 
MS.  of  Mr.  AiWc*8  in  the  Antiq.  Repertory,  roL  iiu  p,43. 

'  A  fpecinien^  not  mdeed  yeiy  inteUigib]^  of  the  I^fjn  icqoatd 
Jt  Eton,  may  be  found  in  Fena't  Orig.  X^et^  vol.  L  p.  jgo. 

*  HufliaBdryf  p*86. 
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fevere  and  formal ;  a  haughty  referve  was  afFe6l- 
ed  by  the  old,  and  an  abjedt  deference  exa6ted 
from  the  young.  Sons,  when  arrived  at  manhood, 
are  reprefented  as  (landing  uncovered  and  filent, 
in  their  father's  prefence;  and  daughters,  though 
women,  were  placed  like  flatues  at  the  cupboard  j 
nor  permitted  to  fit,  or  repofe  themfelves  other- 
wife  than  by  kneeling  on  a  cuftiion,  till  their 
mother  departed*    Such  auftere  manners  were 
prevalent  even  in  France  %  and  peculiar  rather 
to  the  age  than  to  the  nation ;  but  the  Englifli, 
I  am  afraid,  difcover  a  latent,  unfeeling  ferocity 
in  the  relentlefe  rigour  of  their  domeilic  tribu- 
nals.   Omiffions  were  punifhed  by  ftripes  and 
blows ;  and  chailifement  was  carried  to  fuch  ex- 
cefs,  that  the  daughters  trembled  at  the  fight  of 
their  mother,  and  the  fons  avoided  and  hated 
their  father".      Thefe  circumftances  indicate 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  were  ceremoni- 
ous and  ftately,  their  refinement  artificial,  adopt- 
ed only  in  their  extenal  intercourfe,  not  habitual, 
nor  retained  to  purify  doraefl:ic  life. 

Chivalry,  though  itsinfluence  diminifiied  daily,  chifaiiy. 
ftill  fubfifled  as  a  fplendid  ipedtacle,  fupported 
by  the  mutual  emulation  of  princes,  their  enthu- 
fiaflic  gallantry,  or  their  predile6lion  for  arms 
and  exploits  of  valour.  Francis  and  James  IV. 
imbibed  the  genuine  fpirit  of  chivalry ;  and  in 


**  <<  At  Rofny  are  ftill  (hewn  two  ftone  benches,  where  the  Hlai^ 
^  trioM  Sullf  enjoyed  domeftic  comforty  himfelf  feated,  and  the  reft 
'*  of  his  family  ftanding  uncovered  near  a  bench  facing  him."  Vid. 
IGrabeau's  Confiderations  on  the  Order  of  Cincinnatus ;  note  AA. 

"  VkL  Tn€k.  ut  Aipra— Fenn's  Letters,  pafiim. 
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an  age  when  draft  began  to  predominate  in.  po* 
litics,  their  condu6t  was  often  prepofteroufly 
adjufted  by  the  precipitate  didlates  of  romantic 
honour.  The  introdii6lion  of  refinement  and 
tafte  in  Scotland  is  afcribed  to  the  efpoulals  of 
James  and  Margaret ;  but  although  the  people 
were  fierce  and  untra6lable,  the  court  was  po- 
liflied,  and  the  King,  whofe  deportment  during 
the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  was  remarked  and 
recorded,  difplayed  the  courtefy  of  an  accom- 
plifiied  knight,  and  a  delicacy  far  fuperior  to  tht 
Engliih  monarchs  '*.  Henry  VIIL  delighted  in 
chivalry ;  its  {pirit  neither  perverted  his  judg- 
ment, nor  improved  his  heart ;  but  his  tourna- 
ments gratified  his  tafte  for  magnificence  and  his 
paffion  fdr  arms.  On  thefe  amufements,  in  which 
he  engaged  as  a  conftant  combatant,  his  father's 
treafures  were  profufely  expended.  His  wea- 
pons fometimes  were  unufuaU  at  leaft  at  tour- 
neys, the  battle-axe,  and  two-handed  fword  **j 
,but  thefe,  I  fuppofe,  "wererebated,  or  blunted,  as 
the  fpears  were  with  which  the  combatants  were 
furniflied.  Yet  on  one  occafion  his  life  was  en-^ 
dangered  by  hia  favourite  Brandon,  who  fliivered 
a  fpear  on  his  helmet,  without  perceiving  that 
his  vizor  was  open,  and  his  face  expofed  to  a 
mortal  blow  '*.  At  his  interview  with  Francis  in 
the  Jield  of  the  cloth  qfgold^  his  ftrength  and 
dexterity  were  both  confpicuous  in  a  tournament 
perhaps  the  mod  fplendid  of  the  age.    The  two 

"  Vid.  An  account  of  Mu^garet't  Jolimey  to  Scotla&di  «nd 
IBcq>tioii  there,  in  Leland't  Collet,  vol.  ir.  p.  465. 

»^  HeAetft  Hffi.  p.xa.  m  HiU,  i%%. 
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kings,  who,  with  fourteen  companions,  had  un« 
dertaken  to  encounter  all  -who  diallenged,.  en- 
tered the  lifts  with  their  afliftants,  fumptuoufly 
arrayed  in  the  richeft  tiiTues ;  and  in  the  prefence 
of  their  queens  awaited  the  appearance  of  thofe 
knights  whom  the  fame  of  their  tournament 
was  fuppofed  to  have  attracted.  Their  opponents 
were  ready,  twelve  gentlemen  richly  habited. 
Francis  began  ;  and  after  performing  fucceflive 
courfes,  and  breaking  feveral  fpears  with  ap* 
plaufe,  was  fucceeded  by  Henry,  who  (hivered 
his  fpear  at  the  firft  encounter  ;  at  the  fecond, 
^demoliflied  his  antagonift^s  helmet  -  Their  juft- 
ings  were  continued  for  five  days  with  equal 
fplendour  and  fimilar  fuccefs ;  and  the  minute 
defcriptions  of  the  attire  of  the  knights,  and  the 
trappings  of  the  horfes,  of  their  quaint  devices 
and  feats  in  arms,  aflure  us  that  thefe  fpe6iacle0 
were  highly  eftimated  **.  The  mock  encounters 
of  princes  appear  at  prefent  unimportant  and 
trivial,  as  thofe  of  the  mimic  monarchs  of  the 
ftage ;  yet  if  a  fervile  or  brutal  exhibition  de^ 
lighted,  by  its  maflacre,  the  refined  and  rational 
nations  of  antiquity,  how  fuperior,  as  a  fpe6lacle, 
is  the  image  of  war,  where  kings  and  heroes  are 
the  only  combatants ! 

Thefe,  infpe^ed  at  a  diftance,  were  magnifi-  Simplicity 
cent  timesj  yet  diverfified  withal,  when  examined  ^^2^^ 
dofeiy,  with  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  plainnefs 
or  penury  in  the  chief  comforts  of  modern  life. 
Margaret,  on  her  marriage  with  James  IV«,  made 
her  public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  riding  on  a  pil- 

•»  Hall,  ;;• 
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lion  behind  the  King'*.  The  apartments  of  Hatnp- 
ton-court  had  been  furniflied,  on  a  particular  oc- 
cafion,  each  with  a  large  candleftick^  a  bafon, 
goblet,  and  ewer,  of  filver ;  yet  the  furniture  of 
Henry's  chamber,  independent  of  the  bed  and 
cupboard,  confided  only  of  a  joint-ftool,  a  pair 
of  andirons,  and  a  fmall  mirror  '^  The  halls  and 
chambers  of  the  wealthy  were  furrounded  with 
hangings,  fometimes  of  arras,  and  repleniihed 
with  a  cupboard,  long  tables,  or  rather  loofe 
boards^placed  upon  treftles,  forms,  a  chair,  and  a 
few  joint-ilools  '^  Their  beds  were  apparently 
comfortable,  often  elegant ;  but  thofe  of  inferi<K 
condition  flept  on  a  mat,  or  a  draw  pallet,  under 
a  rug,  with  a  log  for  a  pillow.  Glafs  windows 
were  confined  to  churches  and  manfions,  and  car- 
pets were  only  employed  to  garnifh  the  cup- 
board ".  The  floors,  compofed  of  clay,  and  co- 
vered either  with  fand  or  rulhes,  were  foul  and 
loathfome,  colle£ting  and  retaining  for  twenty 
years  the  offals  of  the  table,  and  the  putrid  ex- 
cretions of  dogs  and  men ;  and  Erafmus,  from 
whom  this  defcription  is  taken,  attributes  juilly 
to  the  uncleanlinefs  of  the  Englifii,  the  frequent 
and  defl:ru£tive  vifitations  of  the  plague*  ^"^ 
Virtaet,  The  morals  arc  lefs  flexible  than  the  manfiersof 
a  people ;  and  tbofe  virtues  that  in  former  ages 
difi^inguifiied  the  Britifii,  fubfided  in  the  prefent 
with  little  alteration.  TheEnglifh  were  generous 


''  Lehnd's  CoIL  Tol.iv.  p.  284* 

'7  Sttpnta  ch.  V.  {t6Uu    Stnitt,  vol.iii*  p.  69.  '^  U  65* 

>«  HoIUngfliedy  p»z88.     Tra^.  ut  fupra,     Vid.  Stnitt. 

*  £pift.43%* 
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and  brave  as  formerly^fond  of  war  and  intrepid  in 
danger.  Their  hofpitality  continued,  not  indeed 
in  its  former  profufion,  but  corre6led  rather  than 
abated  by  the  changes  produced  on  the  modes  of 
life.  Their  a6tive  virtues  have  already  been  enu* 
merated  in  our  former  volumes,  in  a  manner  that 
renders  repetition  unneceffary.  Their  predomi-  ■ 
nant  vices  afford  a  more  copious  and  ungrateful 
fubje6l ;  for  the  reformation  dete6ted  the  profli- 
gate lives  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit,  acquiring  from  the  reformers 
a  new  direction  and  additional  vigour,  touched 
with  freedom  or  afperity  the  vices  of  the  people. 

Ignorance,  a  venial  imperfe£lion  in  the  laity,  vicet  of 
becomes  criminal  in  thofe  who  profefs  to  teach  or  *^*  ^^^^* 
to  difcover  the  way  to  falvation ;  but  perhaps 
the  ignorance  formerly  confpicuous  both  in  the 
monaftics  and  the  fecular  clergy,  diminiflled 
after  the  dawn  of  reformation  and  letters.  Their 
pravity  did  not  diminilh  however,  but  refiiled,  at 
leaft  in  England,  the  cenfures  of  their  enemies, 
and  the .  fenfe  of  their  own  impendent  danger. 
The  vifitations  that  preceded  the  fuppreffion  of 
the  monafleries,difcovered,  if  credit  be  due  to  the 
iofpediors,  crimes  the  moft  degrading  to  human 
nature.  Hypocritical  fan^tity  and  holy  frauds 
are  congenial  to  every  monailic  inftitution  ; 
and  the  counterfeit  relics  impofed  on  the  vul- 
gar, or  the  artifices  pra6tifed  to  fupport  their 
credit,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  eftabli(hed 
trade  and  profeffion  of  religious  orders.  Intem- 
perance is  alfo  to  be  expected  wherever  afcetics 
have  obtained  a  relaxation  from  rigid  difciplinej 

A  A  3  nor 
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nor  IS  their  guilt  inexpiable,  if,  after  indulging 
,  in  evening  collations,  they  afiembled  irregularly, 
and  drunk  to  matins.  But  the  reports  are  re^ 
plete  with  other  crimes  of  a  deeper  complexion  ; 
the  lewdnefs  of  the  monks,  the  incontinence  of 
the  nuns,  the  abortions  forcibly  procured  by 
the  latter,  and  the  monftrous  lufts  which  the  for- 
mer  indulged  ".  The  particulars  would  ftain  and 
diflionour  our  page;  yet  an  hiftorian,  anxious  for 
the  dignity  of  human  mature,  might  wifli  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  reports  of  the  vifitors  were  inflam- 
ed by  zeal,  and  perverted  by  an  interefted  and 
malignant  policy.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
they  would  venture,  unfupported  by  evidence,  to 
accufe  a  community  of  crimes  repugnant  to  hu- 
man nature;  and  their  veracitv  feeras  to  be  vindi- 
cated  by  their  extreme  folicitude  to  prefervefbme 
convents  whofe  conduft  was  exemplary.  But 
thefe  crimes  were  apparently  notorious ;  nor  is 
their  exiftence  doubtful,  or  the  licentious  lives  of 
the  regulars  difputable,  when  their  debaucheries 
had  already  attra^ed  the  papal  indignation,  and 
their  crimes  incurred  the  cenfures  and  menaces 
of  Morton  the  primate.  If,  at  the^commencement 
of  this  period,  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's  had  be- 
gun, in  different  convents,  to  difplace  the  nuns,, 
and  fubftitute  proftitutes,  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  morals  were  afterwards  improved  or  their 
difcipline  re-eftabliflied. " 
Their  hof-  The  monks,  however,hiad  a  merit  in  their  liberal 
^*    *^'      hofpitality  and  charity.    Their  tables  were  open 

"  Strype,  voLi.  ch.34  and  35.     Bunct's  Hift.  Rcf.  rcLL  p^Mi* 
Antiq.  Repertory)  Yol.iii.  166.  "  Supra^  ch.  ii. 
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to  ftrangersy  and  as  the  cheer  was  excellent, 
much  frequented  by  the  neighbouring  gentle* 
men.  At  St^Alban's,  and  probably  at  other 
abbeys,  every  traveller  found  an  bofpitable  re* 
ception  for  three  days ;  and  was  then  permitted, 
if  his  conduct  was  fatisfa^ory,  or  his  buiinefs  im- 
portant, to  protradt  his  ftay  ^\  The  fragments 
of  their  luxury  furnifiied  an  extenfive  charity  5 
and  their  indulgence  to  their  tenants,  whofe  rents 
were  always  moderate,  endeared  them  to  the 
peaiants.  In  Scotland,  where  the  regulars  were 
not,  I  believe,  fo  diflblute,  iimilar  hofpitality  was 
fupported  in  monafleries ;  and  in  the  abbey  of 
Aberbrothick,  about  nine  thoufand  buihels  of 
malt  feem  to  have  been  annually  expended  in 
ale'*.  But  thefe  communities  were  prejudicial, 
even  by  their  charities,  to  the  increafe  of  in* 
duftry  ;  and  their  diiTolution  affures  us  that  the 
jnoft  venerable  inftitutions,  however  fan£tioned 
by  time  or  fupported  by  prejudice,  may  be  fup- 
prefled,  when  ufelefs,  without  detriment  or 
dabger  to  fociety.  It  is  probable  that  forty  thou- 
fand were  difcharged  from  different  religious 
houfes ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  number,  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  clergy  at  prefent,  was  abforbed 
with  facility  into  the  mafs  of  the  people. 

From  the  morals  of  thedergy,  the  traufition  to  Vices  of 
tbofe  of  the  laity  is  natural ;  and  Henry,  after  ^  ^^^^^ 
diflodging  vice  from  the  cloillers,  proceeded,  in 
the  fame  drain  of  reformation,  to  cleanfe  the 
ftews.  Thefe  were  a  range  of  buildings  in  South-^ 

*•  Antiq.  Rep.  voL  iiL  p.  6x.  ^  Chartolaiy. 
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wark,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  privileged  by 
patent  as  brothels,  regulated  by  ftatute,  and  to- 
lerated as  a  neceflary  drain  for  corruption,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  the  laft  year  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  The  wretched  proftitutes  were  then 
expelled,  the  ftews  were  put  dtmn  by  found  of 
trumpet's  and  their  fuppreflion  was  perhapft 
attended  with  more  folemnity  than  that  of  the 
convents.  Their  fuppreflion  failed  however  to 
extirpate  lewdnefs  $  and  Latimer,  whofe  fermons 
are  replete  with  a  barbarous  eloquence,  inveighs 
bitterly  at  its  fubfequent  prevalence :  "  You  hayc 
^^  put  down  the  ftews,"  fays  this  rude  declaimer, 
^^  butwhat  is  the  matter  amended?  Whatavaileth 
^^  that  ?  Ye  have  but  changed  the  place,  and 
^*  not  taken  the  whoredom  away.  I  advertife 
**  you,  in  God's  name,  to  look  to  it.  I  hear  fay 
*<  there  is  now  more  whoredom  in  London  than 
*«  ever  there  was  in  the  Bank.  There  is  more 
"  open  whoredom,  more  Jiewed  whoredom  *  V 
The  vices  obnoxious  to  clerical  cenfures  are  not 
always  pernicious  to  fociety,  nor  is  their  mag- 
nitude certain,  when  tranlinitted  through  the 
medium  of  intemperate  zeal.  But  Latimer's 
propofal,  in  a  court  fermon,  for  reftraining  adul* 
tery  by  a  capital  punilhment,  attefts  its  preva- 
lence *' ;  nor  is  any  inferior  infli&ion  too  fevere 
for  a  crime  that  embitters  life,  and  corrodes  the 
dearefl  connexions  of  nature;  a  crime,  in  its 
ultimate  confequences,  fubverfive  either  of  focial 

^  StoM^'s  Sorveyt  by  Strype>  toLiL  p.;.    Kowd,  Londoaopdts, 
r  •  33  7*  !*  latimer'a  Sermonay  p,  43,  ^  id.  103. 
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iQtercoqrfe,  or  prodii£live  of  an  utter  relaxation 
of  morals. 

The  vices  and  the  follies  peculiar  to  the  aga 
are  neceflarily  thechieftopicsof  pulpit  eloquence  ; 
and,  if  credit  were  due  to  this  fevere  reformer, 
the  flatefmen  and  judges  were  corrupted  by  bri-r 
bery,  the  people  profligate,  deftitute  of  charity, 
immerfed  in  vice,  and  devoted  to  perdition  ^% 
Wherever  government  is  arbitrary,  the  adminiC 
tration  of  juftice  is  perverted  and  partial;,  and 
judges  fubfervient  to  regal  influence  are  certainly 
not  inaccqffible  to  fecret  corruption.     The  un- 
meaning oaths  to  which  theEnglifli  have  in  every 
age  been  addiAed  are  peculiarly  ofieniive  to 
pious  ears,  and  in  fome  minds  generate  a  perfua*  , 
fion,  that  a  people  habituated  to  profane  fwear* 
ing  are  difaffe6led  to  the  Deity  whofe  name  they 
diflionour,  impervious  to  religion,  and  infenfible 
of  virtue.    It  may  be  obferved,  however,  with 
more  propriety,  that  habitual  fwearing  dimini(hes 
our  fenfe  of  the  obligation  attached  to  judicial 
oaths.     Perjury  was  Itill  the  predominant  vice 
that  tainted  the  moralsof  every  rank,  andinfedted 
even  the  bread  of  the  fovereign.    Juries  were 
peijured;  their  verdicts  were  generally  procured 
by  bribery  ;  their  corruption  was  notorious,  and 
encouraged  openly  by  Henry  VIL  in  the  iniqui- 
tons  profecution  of  his  own  fubjedts  ^.    Princes 
claim  and  obtain  an  exemption  from  vulgar 


^  Latimer^s  SennoiUy  p.  iS.  46.  SS»  ^5*  ^^*  ^4* 
*9  Stowe»  4S5.    XX  Hen.  VU.  c.ax.    »3  Hen.  VUL  c$*    Barring* 
Wt  OUenr*  on  the  StiU.  p.4io. 

honefty^ 
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hoficfty ;  and  that  which  is  fraud  ^nd  perfidy  in 
private  life,  is  dignified,  in  their  tranfaaions,  by 
the  appellation  of  policy ;  yet  the  reader  muft 
obferve,  with  fome  furprife,  the  repeated  ex- 
amples  contained  in  this  hiftory,  of  princes  corro- 
borating,by  mutual  oaths  and  the  rites  of  religion, 
thofe  treaties  which  they  had  previoufly  deter- 
mined to  fruftrate  or  violate.  Their  treaties  are 
at  prefent  neither  more  permanent  nor  more 
fecure ;  but  the  intervention  of  oaths  is  wifely 
omitted  as  a  fuperfluous  adje6lion,  not  obligatory 
on  the  lax  morals  peculiar  to  princes. 

Bobbcrj^  To  thefe  crimes  may  be  added  theft  and  rob- 
bery, which  were  ftill  fo  prevalent,  that  twenty- 
two  thoufand  criminals  are  faid  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  rigid  juftice  of  Henry  VIII. 
Robbery  was  feldom  attended  with  murder,  and 
was  probably  ftill  regarded  as  an  occupation, 
of  which  the  guilt  might  be  extenuated  by 
courage  and  fuccefs^^  Murders  and  affaffinations 
are  frequent,  however,  in  Scottifti  hiftory,  for  the 
people  were  cruel,  fierce,  and  ungovernable; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  defperate  crimes  of  the 
nobility,  their  manners  were  neither  more 
foftened,  nor  their  paflions  better  controlled 
and  regulated.  But  whatever  be  the  crimes  of 
a  people,  there  is  in  human  nature  a, reforming 
principle  that  ultimately  corredls  and  amends  its 
degeneracy ;  and  hiftory  furniOies  repeated  ex- 
amples of  nations  pafling  from  even  a  vicious  ef- 
feminacy  to  an  enthufiafm  that  regenerates  tvery 

ReiigUa.     virtue.     Such  a  change  was  effected,  in  a  partial 

^  HoIIinglhed,  p.x86.  X99*  946. 

degree. 
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degree,  by  the  reformation;  which,  recalling 
its  profelytes  from  the  errors  and  abufes  of  the 
Romifh  fiiperftition,  taught  them  to  renounce 
the  diflipation  and  vices  of  the  age,  to  aflume 
the  badge  of  fuperior  fanfility  and  more  rigid 
virtue,  to  fnffer  in  adverfity  with  patience,  and 
to  encounter  perfecution  and  death  with  forti* 
tude.  Seftaries,  from  the  conftant  circumfpec- 
tion  requisite  in  their  condu6l,  contraft  an 
habitual  andgloomyfeverity ;  and  foreigners,  ever 
more  obfervant  than  natives,  difcovered,  in  the 
prefent  period,  fymptoms  of  that  puritanical  fpirit 
which,  at  the  diftance  of  a  century,  was  deftined 
to  give  h'berty  to  England  and  law  to  kings.  ^' 

The  reformation  might  refle6l  difcredit  on  re*  Crcdu%» 
cent  miracles  J  but  the  period  is  ftill  diftinguiflied 
by  exceffive  credulity.    The  aftrologers  in  1 533., 
from  the  approach  of  eclipfes  and  planetary  con- 
junfilions,  predicted  inceflant  rains  and  deftruc- 
tive  inundations :    the  people  were   alarmed ; 
•many  retired  to  the  high  grounds  for  fafety ;  the 
abbot  of  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield  built  a  houfe, 
which  he  ftored  with  proviiions,  on  Harrow-of- 
the-Hill ;  and  thofe  who  repofed  in  the  promife 
to  Noah,  were  ftill  apprehenfive  of  a  partial  inun- 
dation, and  collected  meal  fufficient  for  fubfift- 
ence  till  the  waters  fublided.      But  the  year 
elapfed  with  little  rain,  and  the  aftrologers  re- 
deemed their  credit,  by  confeffing  a  miftake  in 
their  calculations  of  an  hundred  years  ^*.     Thfe 
reformers  probably  were  lefs  credulous  j   but, 

»»  Enilmi  Epift.  127.  Scaligcr.ai.        ^*  Hall,  Hen.  Vm.  1*5. 
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believing  that  the  Pope  was  anticbrllly  they  ex- 
pe£ted,  as  his  power  was  partly  broken,  the 
fpeedy  arrival  of  Chrift  in  judgment ;  and,  in 
every  unufual  appearance  of  the  heavens,  per- 
ceived, with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  trepidation, 
thofe  %ns  fuppofed  to  announce  the  ceflation  of 
time,  and  deftru6tion  of  the  world  "•  An  Egyp- 
tian experiment  repeated  by  James  IV.  exhibits 
the  fuperftitious  credulity  of  the  Scots.  Whether 
to  difcover  the  primitive  language  of  the  human 
race,  or  to  afcertain  the  fir  11  formation  of  fpeecb, 
he  inclofed  two  children  with  a  dumb  attendant 
in  Inchkeith,  an  uninhabited  ifland  of  the  Forth; 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  children,  on  arriving 
at  maturity,  communicated  their  ideas  in  pure 
Hebrew,  the  language  of  Paradife.^^ 

I  would  mention  as  an  inftance  of  credulity, 
the  belief  of  a  monftrous  production  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  but  the  concurrence  of  grave  bif- 
torians  attefts  and  renders  the  faiSt  indifputable. 
This  monfter  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  its  ap- 
pearance fuggefted  the  idea  of  twins  fortuitoufly 
conjoined  in  the  womb,  united  at  the  navel  into 
a  common  trunk,  and  terminating  below  in  the 
limbs  of  a  male,  but  difparted  above  into  two 
bodies,  diilin6t  and  proportioned  in  all  their 
parts,  each  endued  with  feparate  members,  and 
animated  each  by  a  feparate  intelligence.  Their 
fenfations  were  common  when  excited  in  the  loins 
or  inferior  extremities ;  peculiar  to  one,  and  un- 
felt  by  the  other,  when  produced  on  the  par- 


?»  Latimer,  »47-  *♦  Filfcottie,  104. 
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ttcular  body  of  either.  Their  perceptions  were 
different,  their  mental  affe^ons  unconne^ed^ 
their  wills  independent,  at  times  difcordant,  and 
again  adjufted  by  mutual  conceflion.  They  re- 
ceived, by  the  direction  of  James  IV.,  fuch  liberal 
education  as  the  times  afforded ;  attained  in  mulic 
to  confiderable  proficiency,  and  acquired  a  com* 
petent  knowledge  of  various  languages.  Their 
death  was  miferable :  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
the  one  expired ;  and  his  body  corrupting,  tainted 
and  putrified  his  living  brother.  3$ 

The  feudal  iy ftem  wasprodu£tive,  among  other  cuftomt. 
prepofterous  cuftoms,  of  early  marriages,  formed 
without  difparagement  of  rank  or  birth,  but  with- 
out regard  todifparity  of  age  or  repugnance  of  fen- 
timent.  Yaffals,  during  their  wardfhip,  were  at  the 
abfblute  difpofal  of  their  lord,  who  literally  fold 
them,  while  minors,  in  marriage ;  and  prudent 
fathers,  to  fruilrate  his  rapacity,  were  careful  to 
accelerate,  before  their  death,  the  nuptials  of  their 
offspring.  The  cuftom  extended  beyond  the  ne- 
cefiity  from  which  it  originated,  and  the  death  of 
Prince  Arthur  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  premature 
cpnfummation,  at  the  ageof  fifteen,  of  his  marriage 
with  Katherine.  When,  on  her  divorce  from 
Henry,  a  proof  of  that  delicate  circumflance  was 
requiiite,  the  opinion  of  two  witnefTes,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolkand  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  was  found* 


."^  Buchanan,  M^    Pitfcottiey  103*    Hawthomdaii»  69. 
Mortoai  qnin  etiaA  jtmgebat  coqrara  vivis» 
Componens  manibufque  manus,  atque  oribus  ora 
Tonnenti  eenus !  et  fanie  taboque  flueates 
Qomplezu  ia  nafero^  lopga  fie  xnorte  ncQabat.  Virgil. 

ed 
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ed  on  their  own  marriage  at  the  age  of  Prince 
Arthur;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Herbert,  the 
hidorian  of  tberetranra^ions,washimfelf  married 
at  the  fame  age  to  a  woman  of  twenty'*.  Chivalry 
was  the  feafon  of  romantic  love ;  yet,  as  man* 
kind  are  a&uated  chiefly  by  interefl,  marriage, 
with  few  exceptions,  has  in  every  age  been  a 
fordid  bargain. 

The  mode  which  is  dill  peculiar  to  Britain,  of 
diluting  ladies,  appears  to  have  excited  the  fur* 
prife  of  foreigners ;  and  Erafmus,  who  approved 
of  it  as  a  laudable  cuftom,  avers  with  pleafantry, 
that  whether  you  vifit,  depart,  or  return,  whether 
you  aflemble  by  concert,  or  encounter  by  acci* 
dent,  you  cannot  ftir  in  England  without  an  in- 
terchange of  lufcious  kifies  ^\  An  interchange 
not  fo  difinterefted  was  fupportedatcpurt,where9 
on  the  new  year,  the  king  accepted,  from  his 
nobles  and  clergy,  of  gifts  from .  fivp  to  fifty 
pounds,  and  repaid  them  either  with  fmiles  or 
occafional  prefents  of  gilt  plate  ^^  On  folemn  fef^ 
tivals,  the  king  and  his  nobles  beilowed  each  his 
large/s  on  the  guards  or  attendants,  and  an  herald 
proclaimed  the  different  donations  with  much  Cch 
lemnity ;  but  James  IV.  delicately  fupprefled^  at 
his  marriage,  the  mention  of  his  own,  when  his 
queen's  was  publilhed  ^^  Marriages,  chriilenings, 
and  eilablilhed  feftivals,  furnifhed  frequent  occa* 

»•  Heitet'i  Hift.  p.  »7o.    HeAert's  Life,  p.»6. 

^7  £pift.  65.  In  the  defcription  of  Mai^aret's  journfty  to  Scot- 
land, which  was  written  by  an  herald,  every  kiis  that  fhe  received  it 
recorded  with  care.     Lei.  Col.  vol.  iv. 

'*  Strypei  voLL  p.zj8.     Walpole'«  Anec.  voLL 

wjhid. 
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fions  for  convivial  intercourfe ;  but  the  gentle-* 
men  are  defcribed  as  aflembling  at  other  times 
in  fields  or  forefls,  with  hawks  and  hounds,  and* 
bugles  fufpended  in  filken  baldricks  ^.  There, 
under  the  pretext  of  hunting,  they  had  often  con. 
certed  rebellions,  or  convoked  their  military  re- 
tainers to  arms ;  and  an  early  ftatute  of  Henry 
VII/s  dill  prohibits  their  hunting  in  vizors^  or 
during  the  darknefs  and  concealment  of  night/* 

The  domeftic  manners  of  the  Scots  have  fel-  Scoti. 
dom  attracted  hiilorical  notice ;  and  their  ad- 
vances in  refinement  are  to  be  collefted  or  con-* 
je£tured  from  their  peculiar  cufloms,  their  pro- 
grefi  in  the  arts,  and  their  improvements  in  the 
various  comforts  of  life.  Their  morals,  contralled 
with  thofe  of  their  anceftors,  are  arraigned  as  de- 
generate by  their  hiflorian  Boethius,  who  accufes 
their  intemperance,  cenfures  their  luxury,  and 
laments  their  departure  from  the  frugal  modera- 
tion and  rugged  virtues  of  the  ancient  Scots  ^. 
His  defcription,  however,  of  thefc  primitive,  ob-- 
durate  virtues  is  far  from  attra6tive  ;  and  what 
he  denominates  vicious  intemperance  and  excef- 
five  luxury,  may  b^fairly  interpreted  an  increaf- 
ing  refinement,  and  fuperior  elegance  in  focial 
life.    The  nobles,  who  reforted  feldom  to  cities, 
preferved  in  their  callles  their  former  rude  but 
hofpitable  magnificence,  which  increafed  their 
retainers,  and  flrengthened  their  power,  fecnred 
their  fafety,  or  enabled  them  to  profecute  their 

^  Trad*  ut  fttpn»  in  the  Antiq.  Repert.        ^'  x  Hen.  VII.  ch.7« 
^  Bocdiiut  Defcript.  Scot.  p.ia. 

deadly 
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deadly  feuds.  The  people  were  divided  into  fac- 
tions by  thofe  lords  to  whom  theyattacbed  them- 
felves,  whofe  intereft  they  efpoufed,  and  whole 
quarrels  they  adopted  ^ ;  and  the  clans  peculiar 
at  prefent  to  the  Highlands,  were  probably  once 
tiniverfalin  Scotland.  In  the  Highlands,  and  on 
the  borders,  clans  were  perpetuated  by  aconftant 
warfare,  that  inured  the  people  to  the  fiercenefs 
and  rapine  of  a  predatory  life.  As  thieves  and 
plunderers, their charafterwasproverbial ;  yet  the 
depredations  conamitted  generally  on  hoftile 
tribes,  aflume  an  appearance  of  military  virtue ; 
and  their  mutual  fidelity,  their  obfervance  of  pro- 
mifes,  and,  in  the  Highlands,  their  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  their  chieftains^  are  circumftances 
fufficient  almoft  to  redeem  their  character  *♦.  The 
Chattan  clan,  during  the  minority  of  James  V., 
had  made  a  de(lru€tive  incurfion  into  Murray,  but 
after  their  return  were  afiailed  and  opprefled  by 
fuperior  forces;  and  two  hundred  of  the  tribe, 
rather  than  betray  their  chieftain  or  difclofe  his 
retreat,  preferred  and  fufFered  an  ignominious 
death  «. 
Laa^aagefc  The  mutability  of  language,  to  the  learned, 
whofe  fame  depends  on  its  duration,  an  inceflant 
topic  of  ferious  regret,  feems  to  be  counteraS:ed 
by  the  art  of  printing,  which,  in  proportion  as  it 
difleminates  a  tafte  for  letters,  re-a£ts  as  a  model 
on  colloquial  fpeech,  and  operates^  if  not  entirdjr 
to  repreis  innovation,  at  lead  to  preferve  the  (la- 
bility, and  perpetuate  the  radical  ilruStures  of 

**  Major's  Hiil.  p.^%.  *^  Uafs  Hift.  pp.56.  6u 
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language.  Such  liability  the  EngliQi  language 
has  acquired  from  printing,  and  at  the  diflance 
of  three  centuries,  (till  exhibits  the  fame  phra^ 
feology  and  fyntadtical  form,  varied  only  by  thole 
alterations  elTential  to  theprogreffive  refinement 
of  %eech.  The  language  of  the  period,  if  necei- 
lary  to  difcriminate  its  peculiar  llyle,  was  unpo- 
lilhed  and  oral ;  its  character  is  rude  limplicity, 
neither  afpiring  to  elegance,  nor  folicitous  of 
eafe,  but  written  as  it  was  fpoken,  without  re- 
gard to  fele&ion  or  arrangement.  Reduced  to 
modern  orthography,  it  is  only  diftinguilhable 
from  the  common  colloquial  difcourfe  of  the  pre- 
fent  period,  by  a  certain  ruft  of  antiquity,  by 
phtafes  that  are  abrogated,  or  words  that  are 
either  ef!aced  or  altered.  Thefe,  however,are  not 
numerous ;  and  we  may  conclude,  from  the  com- 
pofitions  of  the  learned,  that  the  language  of  the 
people  differed  little  from  the  prefent,  unlefs  in 
>  pronundatioD,  which,  to  judge  from  orthography, 
was  harfl],andfuch  as  would  now  be  denominated 
provincial  or  vulgar.  Whatever  has  been  fince 
faperadded,  either  by  a  fkilful  arrangement,  or 
the  incorporation  of  foreign  or  claffical  words  and 
idioms,  is  more  the  province  oi  critical  difquifi- 
tionthanhiftoricalrefearch  J  yetit  merits  dbferva- 
tioD,  that  the  firft  attempts  at  elegance  are  afcrib-  ' 
able,  in  poetry  to  Surry,  in  proie  perhaps  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  whofe  £ngliih  fty  le,  as  it  was  mo- 
delled on  his  Latin,  is  conftruSed  with  art,  and 
replete  with  inverfibns,  approaching  to  that 
which^  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  vulgar,  may 
be  juftly  denominated  a  learned  didtion. 
.  vou  xuL  B  B  Thia 
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This  hiftory has  already  furnilhed  fufficieQtfpe- 
cimensbothof  theScoUitti  andEngliih  languag«i, 
which,  defcended  from  the  iame  Gothic  original^ 
and  nearly  fimilar  in  former  periods,  divaricated 
confiderably  during  the  prefent.  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  alteration  and  improvement  of 
the  Englifli,  for  the  Scottifii  was  more  flationary; 
nor  is  there  in  the  language,  a  material  difierence 
between  the  compofitions  of  James  the  Firft, 
and  thofe  of  Bellenden  ^%  Dunbar,  and  Douglas; 
each-of  whom,  by  the  liberal  adaptation  of  Latin 
words,  enriched  and  polifhed  his  vernacular 
idiom.  But  for  the  union  of  the  crowns,  which  in 
literature  rendered  the  Engliih  the  prevalent 
language,  the  Scottifli  might  have  rifen  to  the 
merit  of  a  rival  dialect,  different  rather  in  pronun* 
elation  than  ilru£ture;  not  fo  folemn,  but  more 
energetic,  nor  lefs  fufcept^bleof  literary  culture. 
^^^^*^»  Drefs,  fubmitted  to  the  guidance  of  tafte  or 

vanity,  is  firlH  difplayed  in  magnificence  }  tben, 
when  the  improvement  of  manufadtures  has 
rendered  magnificence  cheap  and  common,  in 
the  inceffant  change  and  variety  of  fafliion. 
Hie  drefs  of  the  period  was  ooftly,  and  in  its 
fafhions  fubj'eft  to  frequent  fluctuation ;  fo  coft- 
ly,  that  the  wardrobes  of  the  nobility  in  fifty 
years  had  increafed  to  twenty  times  their  former 
value  ^' ;  fo  changeable,  that  the  capricious  in- 
con  ftancy  of  the  national  drefs  was  quaintlyrepre- 
fented  by  the  figure  of  an  Englifhman  naked,  in  a 

^'  Bellendeiiy  Archdeacon  of  Mumjt  tnmflsted  lAtf  knd  Hedor 
BoetiiiiU  into  Scotch ;'  the  latter  wit  publiihed^  tfaefenvr  it  mMSfk 

m  the  Advocates'  Library  ia  Edinbuiyh. 
^  Fitzh<ii!)ert'tHiiiba2idrytp.96. 
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mufing  poflure^with  iheers  in  his  hand^and  cloth 
on  his  arm,  perplexed  amidft  a  multiplicity  of 
fafliions,  and  uncertain  how  to  devife  his  gar- 
ments ^^.  Tbefe  faihions  it  is  impoffible  now  to 
difcover,  but  the  general  dreik  of  the  period  may 
be  defcribed  from  prints  and  pidfcures  with  fu& 
ficient  precifion. 

The  drefs  of  the  nobility,  during  the  reigns  of  lufaflu. 
Richard  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  grotefque  °"' 
and  f^ntaftical,  fuch  as  renders  it  difficult  at  firft 
to  diflinguiih  the  fex.  Over  the  breeches  was 
worn  a  petticoat ;  the  doublet  was  laced,  like  the 
'ftays  of  a  pregnant  woman,  acrofs  a  ilomacher, 
and  a  gown  or  mantle  with  wide  fleeves  defcend- 
ed  over  the  doublet  and  petticoat  down  to  th^ 
ancles.  Commoners  were  fatisfied,  inftead  of  a 
gown,  with  a  frock  qr  tunick  fhaped  like  a  fhirt, 
gathered  at  the  middle,  and  faftened  round  the 
loins  by  a  girdle,  from  which  a  ihort  dagger  was 
generally  fufpended.  But  the  petticoat  was  re- 
jected ailer  the  acceffion  of  Henry  the  Eighth^ 
when  the  tramfes  or  tight  breeches,  that  difplayed 
the  minute  fymmetry  of  the  limbs,  was  revived, 
and  the  length  of  the  doublet  and  mantle  dimi- 
nilhed.  The  fafhions  which  the  great  have  dii^ 
carded,  are  often  retained  by  the  lower  orders,and 
.  the  form  of  the  tunick,  a  Saxon  giarment,  may  be 
ftill  difcovered  in  the  waggoner's  frock;  of  the 
traufe,  and  perhaps  of  the  petticoat,  in  the  diffe- 
rent trowfers  that  are  worn  by  feamen.  Thefe 
habits  were  again  diverfified  by  minute  decora* 
lions  and  changes  of  faihion  :  from  an  opinion 

^  Camden's  RenuuiUy  p.  z;.  ' 
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that  corpulence  contributed  to  dignity,  the  doub- 
let  was  puckered,  duffed,  and  diftended  around 
the  body;  the  fleeves  were  fwelled  into  large 
rufis  i  and  the  breeches  bolftered  about  the  hips; 
but  how  (hall  I  defcribe  an  artificial  protuberance, 
^ofs  and  indecent,  in  the  age  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  if  we  judge  from  his,  and  the  portraits  of 
others,  a  familiar  appurtenance  to  the  drefs  of  the 
fovereign,  the  knight,  and  mechanic,  at  a  future 
period  retained  in  comedy  as  a  favourite  theme 
of  licentious  merriment'*'?  The  doublet  and 
breeches  were  fometimes  flaihed,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  afhort  cloak,  to  which  afttffened  cap 
was  peculiar,  refembled  the  national  drefi  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  doublet  is  now  transformed  into 
a  waiftcoat,  and  the  cloak  or  mantle,  to  which  the 
fleeves  of  the  doublet  were  transferred,  has  been 
converted  gradually  into  a  modern  coat;  but 
the  drels  of  the  age  was  juilly  cenfured  as  in- 
convenient  and  clumly.  **  Men's  fervants,**  to 
whom  the  fafliions  had  defcended  with  the 
cloaths  of  their  mailer,  **  have  fuche  pleytes/' 
fays  Fitzherbert,  •*  upon  theyr  breftes,  and  rufies 
^^  uppon  theyr  fleves,  above  theyr  elbowes,  that 
"  yf  theyr  mayfter,  or  theym  felfe,  hadde  never 
fo  greatte  neede,  they  coulde  not  flioote  one 
(bote  to  hurte  theyr  ennemyes,  tyll  they  had 
cafte  of  theyr  cotes,  or  cut  of  theyr  fleves  ****** 


*9  The  codpiece*  on  which  Shakefpeare  it  ofted  Ca  witty»  made  ks 
firft  appearance!  I  believe,  at  the  French  court.  It  appeiri  in  a  portrait 
of  Henry  by  Holbein*  and  became  (6  prevalent,  that  we  diicover  it 
cv«D  in  the  pi£hire  of  a  common  beadle.  VideSlrut^tAatiq.ToLiiL 

^  Fkiberbeft'a  Huibaiidryy  p.  96. 

The 
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The  dreis  of  the  peafantry  was  iimilar^  but  more 
convenient,  conlifling  generally  of  trunk  hofe, 
and  a  doublet  of  coarfe  and  durable  fuftian.  ^' 

The  materials  employed  in  drefs  were  rich  and  Magnlfi. 
expenfive ;  cloth  of  gold^  furs,  filks,  and  velvets,  ^*^*^ 
profufely  embroidered.    The  habits  of  Henry 
VIIL  and  his  Queen,  on  their  proceffion  to  the 
Tower  previous  to  their  cor6nation,are  defcribed 
by  Hall,an  -hiilorian  delighting  in  (hews  and  fpec* 
tacles.  ^^  His  Grace  wared  in  his  upperllapparrell 
"  a  robe  of  crimfyn  velvet,  furred  with  armyns  j 
^  his  jacket  or  cote  of  raifed  gold ;   the  placard 
^*  embrodered  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeraudes, 
^  greate  pearles,  and  other  riche  flones ;  a  greate 
^^  bauderike  aboute  his  necke,  of  large  balafles, 
^  The  Quene  was  appareled  in  white  iatyn  em- 
*^  brodered,  her  haire  hangyng  downe  to  her 
*^  backe,  of  a  very  great  length,  bewtefuU  and 
^*  goodly  to  behold,  and  on  her  hedde  a  coro* 
**  nail,  fet  with  many  riche  orient  ilones  **/' 
The  attire  of  females  was  becoming  and  decent,  Femaip 
fimilar  in  its  fafliion  to  their  prefent  drefs,  but  ^'^^ 
lefi  fubje6);  to  change  and  caprice  "•    The  large 
and  fantaftic  head-drefles  of  the  former  age  were 
fuperfeded  by  coifs  and  velvet  bonnets,  beneath 
which  the  matron  gathered  her  locks  into  tufts  or 
tujfocks  ;  butthe  virgin'shead  was  uncovered,and 
bar  hair  braided  and  failened  with  ribbons  ^\ 
Among  gentlemen,  long  hair  was  falbionable 

''  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  drefs  of  this  period,  Tid*  -  , 

Scintt's  Antiq;  vol.  ui.  p«  75.  plates  i.  719  Z3»  Z4* 
»'  HaU,  p.  3,  **  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  15. 

^  LatimeTy  p.  zo;.    Moryibn's  Itinerary)  partiiL  p«i79* 
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throughEurope,tilltheEmperorCharles,during"a 
voyage,devoted  his  locks  for  his  health  of ^fiifety"; 
and  in  England,  Henry,  a  tyrant  even  in  tafte, 
gave  efficacy  to.  the  falhion  by  a  peremptory 
order  for  his  attendants  and  courtiers  to  poU 
their  heads  **.  The  fame  fpirit  induced  him,  pro- 
bably, by  fumptuary  laws,  to  regulate  the  in- 
ordinate drefs  of  his  fubjefts.     Cloth  of  gold  or 
tiflue  was  referved  for  dukes  and  marquifes  ;  if 
of  a  purple  colour,  for  the  royal  family.     Silks 
and  velvets  were  reftridled  to  commoners  of 
wealth  or  diftin6lion  ;  but  embroidery  was  inter- 
di6led  from  all  beneath  the  degree  of  an  earl. 
Cuffs  for  the  fleeves,  and  bands  and  ruffs  for  the 
neck,  were  the  invention  of  this  period;  but  felt- 
liats  were  of  earlier  origin,  and  were  ftill  coarfer 
and  cheaper  than  caps  or  bonnets  "•     Pockets,  a 
convenience  unknown  to  the  ancients,  are  per- 
haps the  lateft  real  improvement  on  dreib ;  but, 
inftead  of  pockets,  a  loofe  pouch  feems  to  have 
been  fometimes  fuipended  from  the  girdle.  *• 
Scotland.        The  Scottifli  was  apparently  the  fame  .with 
X    the  Englifli  drefs,  the  bonnet  excepted,  peculiar 
both  in  its  colour  and  form.    The  mafks  and 
trains,  and  fuperfluous  finery  of  female  apparel, 
had  been  formerly  prohibited;  but  fafhion  is 
fuperior  to  human  law's,  and  We  learn  from  the 
fatirical  inveftives  of  p)3ets,  that  the  ladies  ftill 

'  "  Whether  in  confequence  of  a  vow  or  a  head«ach  is  difputed  bf 
mftorians,  Herbert,  p.316.  »*  Stowet  p.571. 

>7  Strutty  ToL  iii.  p.  83.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.«.,by  ttrhidi  the  price  of 
the  beft  haU  b  limited  to  ood.;  of  the  beft  caps  to  M.'Sd* 

^  Strutti  plate  x.  14*  vdLUL 

perfifted 
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perfifted  in  retaining  their  finery  and  muzzling 
their  faces.  ^^ 

The  diet  of  the  peafantry  is  fubje6);,in  different 
periods,  to  few  alterations ;  becaufe  it  confifts  of 
the  common  produce  of  the  foil,  prepared  in  the 
fimpleil  manner  for  food.  Their  bread-corn  in 
England  was  rye  or  barley,  fometiines  oats  mixed 
:with  pulfe;  a. food  preferred  for  its  nutrition  to 
wheat,  which,  till  rendered  by  a  better  cultiva- 
tion cheap  and  abundant,  was  ufually  confined 
to  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  **'.  Thefe  tables  were 
more  luxurious  and  expenfive  than  formerly;  di& 
tinguilhed  by  the  variety  of  delicate  viands,  as 
)frell  as  by  the  quantity  of  fubftantial  fare  ^' ;  and 
Polydore  expatiates  with  yifible  complacency  on  . 
the  various  pleafures  of  thofe  tables  at  which  he 
had  feailed ;  on  the  juicy  flavour  of  the  mutton, 
and  the  fweetnefs  of  the  beef,  efpecially  when 
ilightly  felted ;,  on  the  tendernefs  of  the  young 
geefe  and  the  Kentiih  hens  ^  the  delicacy  of  the 
partridges, pheafants, and  quails;  and  thefatneft 
of  the  larks,  thrufhes,  and  blackbirds,  of  which 
incredible  numbers  were  caught  in  winter,  and 
prefented  almofl  at  every  table.  But  his  tafle  was 
peculiarly  gratified  by  the  varieties  and  abundance 
of  excellent  fi(b,  which,  to  a  churchman,  renders 
the  mortification  even  of  the  appetite  luxurious; 
he  difcriminates  thegurnard,  whiting,mullet,tur- 

^  Black  A^  p.  43.  The  fbtute  provides}  ^  That  no  woman 
*  cmn  to  kirk  nor  mercat  with  hir  face  mufTalit.'*  Dunbar  and  Lind- 
iay  inveigh  at  the  extravagance  of  the  ladies  in  dreft* 

^  Moryibn's  ItinerarjTy  partiiL  p.449* 

^  Fitzherbert's  HuflNindry»  97.     According  to  this  writer,  the   - 
table  was  four  times  more  ezpraiive  than  in  former  times. 
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bot,  breme,  and  fturgeon ;  depreciates  the  mac- 
kerel as  dry,  the  fliad  as  iniipid ;  extols  the 
fich  and  delicious  oyilers,  and  approves  of  the 
recent  tranilation   of  the  pike  from  fens  and 
lakes  into  gentlemen's  poods  ^\    To  thefe  the 
cai*p  might  be  added,|introduced  from  the  conti- 
nent in  the  prefent  period  as  ftore  for  ponds** ; 
and  from  thefe  particulars,  to  a  foreigner  import- 
ant, we  may  conclude  that  felv  delicacies  were 
wanting  at  feafts.     Vegetables,  however,  were 
fparingly  provided  ;  and  as  regular  markets  were 
not  general,  country  families  killed  a  number  of 
beeves  at  Michaelmas,  and  fubfifted  till  Wbit- 
funtide  on  falted  meat.  ^* 
Manner  of      Their  cookery  cannot  now  be  apfireciated,  or 
™^''      diflinguifhed  otherwife  than  by  a  profufion  of  hot 
fpices  with  which  eVery  difli  was  indifcriminate- 
ly  feaCbned^^    Dinner  and  fupper  were  ferved 
in  the  hall,  where  the  firft  table  was  placed  in  a 
fort  of  recefs,  or  elevation,  at  the  upper  end, 
and  referved  for  the  landlord  and  his  principal 
guefls,  while  vifitors  lefs  refpe6table  were  feated 
^    with  the  officers  of  the    houiehold^    at  long 
and  narrow  tables  that  occupied  the  fides  and 
middle  of  the  halL     The  rank  of  the  guefts  was 
again  difcHminated  by  their  arrangement,  by 

•*  Folydore  Vlrgtly  p.  !$• 

^  Hollingfliedy  p.  46.     Anderfon  quotes  the  following  diftidi : 
^  Turkeysy  carps^  hops*  piccarel^  and  beer^ 
^  Came  into  England  all  in  one  year/' 

Hift.  Com.  voL  i«  p.  354* 
^  Northumberland  Houfehold  Book. 

^  Above  xoolb.  of  fpices  were  employed  annually  in  the  Nortk- 
vmbeiland  Family.    Nortbumberland  Houfeboid  Boot* 

their 
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their  fituation  above  or  below  the  laltcellar,  which 
was  placed  invariably  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  the  uflier  was  carefully  inflru£ted  to  difplace 
fiich  as  might  feat  themfelves  unmannerly  above 
their  betters.  The  chief  fervants  attended  always 
above  the  faltcellar,  beneath  which  the  table  was 
probably  crawded  with  poor  dependents,  whom 
the  gueils  defpifed,  and  the  fervants  negle^ed* 
Tlie  fervants  were  marflialled,  and  the  diflies 
ferved,  by  orders  iffued  aloud  from  the  uiher**; 
and  at  table  none  prefumed  to  ta(te  of  the  difhes 
till  they  were  drawn  fucceffively  upwards  to  the 
principal  perfonage^  from  whom  they  defcended 
again  to  the  reft  of  the  company  ^\  Churchmen 
affedted  peculiar  ceremony,  and  the  Abbot  of 
.  St.  Alban's  dined  with  greater  ftate  than  the  no- 
bility themfelves.  His  table  was  elevated  fifteen 
fteps  above  the  hall,  and  in  ferving  his  dinner, 
the  monks,  at  >every  fifth    ftep,  performed  a 
hymn.     He  dined  alone  at  the  middle  of  bis 
table,  to  the  ends  of  which  guefts  of  diftin- 
guifhed  ranis;  were  admitted ;  and  the  monks, 
after  their  attendance  on  the  Abbot  was  over,  fitt 
down  to  tables  at  the  fides  of  the  hall,  and  were 
ferved  with  equal  refpe£i  by  the  novices  ^^    At 
Wolfey's  entertainment  of  the  French  ambafla* 
dors,  the  company  were  fummoned  by  trumpet 
to  fupper,,  and  the  courfes  were  announced  by 
a  prelude  of  mufic.    The  fecond  courfe  con- 

"*  Vid*  Notes  in  the  NorthumberiafidHoufehold  Book.    Tblimode 
.  of  liTing  was  retained  by  fome  ^reat  fanutiet  till  the  middle  of  the 
kft  century.    Hud.  ''  IMw^fiMA  x66. 

^  Aiitiq*Repeit«  voLiii*  p*6i« 
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tained  upwards  of  an  hundred  devices  or  fiib- 
tilties;    caftles,    churches,    animals.    Warriors 
jufling  on  foot  and  on  horfeback;  others  danc* 
ing  with  ladies;   "  all  as  well  counterfeited/* 
fays  the  hiftorian,  ^^  as  the  painter  (hould  have 
^*  painted  on  a  cloth  or  wall**/*     Such  en- 
tertainments  were  not  oif  a   (hort   duration; 
the  dinner-hour  was  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
the  fupper  fix  in  the  evening;    but  the   din^ 
ner  was  often  prolonged  till  fupper,  and  that 
protrafted  till  late  at  night '°.    Breakfaft  feems. 
to  have  been  a  folitary  meal,  not  univerfal,  but, 
like  the  collation  after  fupper,  confined  to  a  few 
in  their  private  apartments ''.     But  it  was  n6t 
probably  an  unfubflantial  meal ;  and  the  colla- 
tion, the  ilighteft  repaft  of  the  age,  confifted 
often  of  brawn,  jellies,  fweet*meats,  ale,  brandy, 
and  fpiced  wines.  '* 
In  Scot-        'the  diet  of  the  Scots  was  worfe,and  more  penu- 
^  '        rious  than  that  of  the  Englifh.   The  peasants  fob- 
fifted  chiefiy  on  oatmeal  and  cabbages,  for  animal 
food  was  fparingly  ufed,  even  at  the  table  of  fub- 
ftantial  gentlemen.    An  Engltfh  traveller,  who 
experienced  the  hoQ)itality  of  a  Scottifli  knight, 
defcribes  the  tiible  as  furniflied  with  large  platters 
of  porridge,  ineach  of  which  was  a  fmaU  piece  of 
fodden  beef,  and  remarks,  that  the  fenranta  ^* 

^  Stowe»  p*535.    Cavendiih. 

7°  Warton's  Hift  Poet.  vol.  iiL  p.  343.  n*  Antiq.  Rep.  p.  154. 
186.   Latbner»  108. 

'•  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  150.    HoHinglhedy  170. 

7'  Vid.  TheArtklesofa  Coltition  enumerated  in  Squire  ^Meldnniy 
at  Scottilh  PooED,  by  Sir  David  Lindfiiy  of  the  Mount. 

m 
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tered  in  th^ir  blue  caps  without  uncoverifig,  atidy 
inftead  of  attending,  feated  tbemfelves  with  their 
mailer  at  table.    His  mefs  was  better  however 
than  theirs,  a  boiled  pullet  with  prunes  in  the 
broth }  but  his  gueft  obferved,  "  no  art  of  cook- 
"  ery,  or"fumiture  of  houfehold  fluff,  but  rather 
"  rude  negleft  of  both  ".*'    Forks  are  a  recent 
invention,  and  in  England  the  table  was  only 
fupplied  with  knives;   but  in  Scotland  every 
gentleman  produced  from  his  girdle  a  knife,  and . 
cut  the  meat  into  morfels  for  himfelf  and  the 
women ;  a  pradtice  that  firll  intermixed  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  alternately  at  table.    The  ufe  of 
the  fingers  in  eating  required  a  fcrupulous  at- 
tention to  cleanlinefs,  and  ablution  was  ciif- 
toniary,  at  leafl  at  court,  both  before  and  afleir 
meals  ^^     But  the  court  and  the  nobjiity  emu^ 
lated  the  French  in  their  manners,  and  adopted 
probably  their  refinemepts  in  diet.    The  Scottifh 
reader  will  obferve,  that  the  knight*8  dinner  vas 
compofed  of  two  coarfe  difties  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land^'; but  others  of  an  exquifite  delicacy  werfe 
probably  derived  from  the  French,  and  retained, 
tdth  little  alteration,  by  a  nation  otherwilb  igno- 
rant of  the  culinary  arts.     The  Scots,  though 
-affimilating  fail  to  the  EngUfli,  ftill  refemble  the 
Ffench  in  their  tables, 

•  • 

«  Mmyfon's  ftinenurf,  part  Hi.  p.  155.  Morffon't  jdiinMf  oaio 
Scotland  was  in  1598  v  but  his  landlord  ieems  to  have  retained  ttte 
manners  of  the  f orm^  age. 

'4  Leland's  CoQedanea^  vol.  iv.  p^^Sj. 

.^  The  one  wasy  (alt  meat  and  oatmeal  boiled  together;  the  othery 
a  fimi  boiled  "with  leeks  and  pnmcs ;  — -twth  nadottal  diflM. 

Ale 
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liqom.  Ale  and  Gafcony  wines  were  the  principal 
liquors ;  but  mead,  cyder,  and  perry,  were  not 
uncommon.  Hops  were  ftiU  fcarce,  and  i^idom 
employed  in  ale,  which  was  brewed  therefore  in 
fmtdl  quantities,  to  be  drank  while  new;  'At  the 
king's  table  ale  was  prohibited  as  unfit  for  nfe 
till  five  days  old  ^.  The  wines,  whatever  was 
their  quality,  were  certainly  fuperior  to  our  pre- 
fent  harfh  and  aflringent  port;  yet  Erafmus 
complains  repeatedly  that  good  wine  was  un* 
known  in  England.  His  frail  and  fickly  confti- 
tution  required  wine  of  a  peculiar  age  and  qua* 
lity;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  poverty  de- 
terred him  from  procuring  the  beft'\  The 
wine  was  ftiU  circulated  in  a  large  cup,  from 
which  the  company  drank  alternately^'.  The 
£nglifh  were  fober,  the  Scotch  intemperate; 
they  are  accufed  at  lead  by  their  own  hiftorians 
of  exceffive  drinking ;  an  imputation  long  at- 
tached to  their  national  charadben  '^ 
l>ive(w  Martial  diverfionshave  been  already  defcribed, 

fioof*  and  the  fports  of  the  field  are,  in  different  ages, 
purfued  with  an  uniformity  almoftpermanent.  In 
England  hunting  has  ever  been  a  favourite  diver«> 
fion,  andhawking  has  only  been  fuperfededby  the 
fufil ;  but  it  was  ftill  pradtifed  with  unabating  ar- 
dour, and  cultivated  fcientifically  as  a  liberal  art 
Treatifeswere  compofed  on  the  diet  and  difcipline 
properfor  thefalcon ;  the  genus  was  difcriminated 
Ukefocial  life,  and  afpecies  appropriated  to  every 
intermediate  rank,  from  an  emperor  down  to  a 

^  Stnitc»  ToL  uL  p.79.  loS.  ^  Epift*  i»4>  X44* 

*  Epift.  447*  ^!  Bocdiiiiiy  p.  15.    Moryibib  15^ 

knave 
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knave  or  peafant ;  nor  were  gentlemen  more  di£> 
tinguiflied  by  the  blazoning  of  heraldry,  than  by 
the  particular  hawks  they  were  entitled  to  carry  ^^ 
The  long  bow  was  alfo  employejd  in  fowling,  a 
iport  in  which  much  dexterity  was  requifite;  but 
archery  was  even  .f\  female  amufement ;  and  it  is 
recorded  that  Margaret,  on  her  journey  to  Scot* 
land,  killed  a  buck  with  an  arrow  in  Alnwick 
Park '  *.  The  prefer vation  of  the  feathered  game 
was  enforced  in  th^  prefent  age  by  a  ilatute,  the 
firft  that  was  enacted  of  thofe  laws,  which  have 
fince  accumulated  into  a  code  of  oppreflion.  '* 

TheScottiih  monarchshuntedin  the  Highlands,  Huminf. 
fbmetimes  in  a  llyle  of  eaftem  magnificence.  For 
the  reception  of  James  V.,  the  Queen  his  mother, 
and  the  Pope's  ambaflador,  theEarl of  Athoil  con- 
ftru&ed  a  palace  or  bower  of  green  timber,  inter* 
woven  \^ith  boughs,  moted  around,  and  provided 
with  turrets,  portcullice,  and  drawbridge,  and 
fumifhed  within  with  whatever  was  fuitable  for 
a  royal  abode.  The  hunting  continued  for  three 
days,  during  which,  independent  of  roes,  wolves, 
and  foxes,  fix  hundred  deer  were  captured ;  an 
incredible  number,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  a  large 
diftrift  inras  furrounded,  and  the  game  driven  into 
a  narrow  circle  to  be  flain,  without  fatigue,  by  the  ' 
King  and  his  retinue.  On  their  departure  the 
Earl  fet  fire  to  the  palace,  an  honour  that  excited 
the  ambaflador's  furprife ;  but  the  King  informed 
him  that  it  was  cufi;omary  with  Highlanders  to 

**  Strott^ToLiiL  p.124.        "  Ldmd's  CoUcA.  toLIt.  p.a78« 
**  »5H».Vni.  cti. 
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bum  tliofe  habitations  they  deferted.  The  EarPs 
«  hofpitality  was  eilimated  at  the  daily  expence  of 
a  thoufand  pounds,  at  prefent  equivalent  at  lead 
to  three,  thoufand  pounds  fterling.'^ 
Mafques  During  the  prefent  period^  feveral  games  were 
and  page,  invented  or  pra^tifed  to  the  difufe  of  arcKery.  for 
the  promotion  of  which,  bowls,  quoits,  cales,  ten* 
nis,  cards,and  dice,  were  prohibited  by  the  legiila* 
ture  as  unlawful  games  \  Tennis,  however,  was 
aroyal  pa(lime,in  which  Henry  VIIL  in  his  youth 
delighted  ro  ijich :  and  a  match  is  recorded  between 
him  and  the  Emperor^  the  Prince  of  Orange^i  and 
the  Marquis  of  Brandenburgh  '^  But  the  favou- 
ritte  amufements  pf  court,'  next  to  tournaments, 
were  mafques  and  pageants  }  the  one  an  Italian 
diverfion  fubfer vient  to  gallantry,  the  other  a  vehi- 
cle  of  grofs  adulation*  'The  mafques  lyere  defti- 
tute  of. chara^er,  humour,  and  dialogue;  they 
were  con^u6led  in  duipb  fliow,  and  their  merit 
confiiied  in  the  grqtefque  difguifes  of  a  part  of 
the  company,  y^ho  entered  as  ftrangers  to  daiic^ 
with  the  ladies*  The  mafque  and  pageant  were 
often  united;  for  the  pageant  was  prc^erly  a 
piece  of'  machipery,  an  artificial  mountain,  a 
fliip,  a  caftle,  in  which  the  mafquers  were  intro- 
.  duced  into  the  hall,  or  from  which,  in  folemn 
proceifions,  allegorical  perfonages*  recited  pe- 
dantic and  long  panegyrics. 
Thattridi  CuHofity  is  naturally  excited  concerning  the 
^J^  prefent  date,  which  is  properly  the  origin  of  the 
Englifh  drama;   that  ftate  which  preceded  its 

youthful 
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youthfiri  vigour,  when  Shakisfpearc  delineated 
human  nature,  even  in  the  wildnefs  of  a  fairy 
creation.  But  hiftorical  informations  are  not 
iatisfadtory,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  the 
revival  of  letters  difcredited  myfteries,  and  pro- 
pagated a  purer  tafte  for  dramatick  compofition. 
We  difi:oyer  that  a  comedy  from  Plautus  was  per- 
formed at  court,  where,  at  Chriftmas,  plays,  or 
rather  Ihort  interludes,  were  often  reprefenfed^. 
But  the  revival  of  letters  introduced  the  drama 
into  fcbools  and  colleges ; '  plays  were  compofed  ' 
by  profeffor^,  and  perfqrmed  by  their  pupils ; 
Vior  did  grave  lawyers,  at  their  annual  feftivals, 
diiHaio  the  laurels  acquired  on  the  ilage^^  Thefe, 
however,  were  temporary  ftages;  but  the  church 
is  flill  to  be  regarded  as  an  eflabliflied  theatre, 
licenfed,  not  indeed  by  divine  permifiion,  for 
the  gratuitous  exhibition  of  religious  fpe^tacles. 
Difpoflefled  by  the  reformers,  or^  interdicted 
from  preaching  by  the  king's  fupremacy,  the 
popiih  clergy  feceded  to  fecular  ftages,  and  en. 
deavoured  to  difcredit  the  gofpellers  by  farces 
more  efficacious  and  popular  than  their  former 
fermons.  The  reformers  retaliated,  by  convert- 
ing  the  myfteries  of  the  churgh  into  a  fatirical 
reprefentation  of  the  corruptions  of,  popery  j 
and  repeated  ordinances  were  afterwards  ne- 
ceflkry  to  fuppreft  thefe  ludicrous  polemics  of 

••  Hally  p. 3,  67.  156. 

•?  Warton's  Hift.  Poet,  voh  iL  366.  At  Gnft^hm,  during  the 
cekbntiba  of  Cbriftmasy  a  play  was  exhibited  by  the  ftudeiits»  fo 
oflfenfive  to  WoUbyy  that  he  imprifoned  the  author,  a  fierieant  Roe^ 
imd  depiiTed  him  cf  his  coif.    Hally  154. 
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the  church  and  ftage  *^  In  churches  the  per- 
formers were  chiefly  the  choirifters;  at  court  th^y 
were  probably  minftrels,  of  whom  a  company  fol- 
lowed Queen  Margaret  from  England,  and  exhi- 
bited feveral  plays  or  myfteries  at  the  Scottifli 
court  ^''.^  The  minftrels^  who  difappeared  under 
Henry  VIII.,  were  probably  converted,  by  the 
prevalence  oftheatricaIamuiements,into]tinerant 
players;'  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  an  eitabliflied 
and  apparently  a  numerous  profeliSon.^ 

A  more  ignoble,  perhaps  a  more  popular  fpec- 
tacle,  conflfted  of  bears;  "  of  which,**  fays  Eraf- 
mus,.'^  many  herds  are  maintained  in  Britain, 
*<  for  the  purpofe  of  dancing."  Bear-baiting 
was- a  favourite  diverfion,  exhibited  as  a  fuitable 
amufement  for  a  princefs.  '* 

The  winter  folftice,  when  the  fun  regains  his 
divcrfioos.  QQ^them  direction,  was  celebrated  by  our  remote' 
and  idolatrous  anceilors;  andChriftianity,  unable 
to  fupprefs  the  feftival,  transferred  it  under  the 
fame  name  to  a  difierent  day.  At  Chrillmas,  or 
the  feail  of  Yule  ^^,  peculiar  diflies  have  been  al- 
ways employed,  and  every  domeftic  diverfion 
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"  Wartont  vol.iu.  p.  198.    Burnet's  HifL  Ref.  toI.  i.  p.  318* 
**  Leland's  Colledl.  vol.  rr.  p.  1^99,  ^oo.    Twtnty-pence  was  the 
eftabliihed  price  of  each  play  ezhibittd  at  Chrifim&s  in  the  Nor- 
thumberland family^  and  the  annual  expence  of  fuch  reprefentations 
amounted  only  to  33  fliillings.     Northumberland  HoufiboU  Booh> 

^  Warton  ut  fupnu    Pinkerton  juftly  remaiks  that  the  minfirel, 
in  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  KiUingworthy  is  intro- 
duced as  a  charadker  of  former  times.    Scottifh  Ballads^  Pref.  74* 
>'  Ersdmi  Adagia^  p  361*    Leland's  CoUe^.  toLit.  p.a5^* 
''  Feftis  lolenfisy  as  it  is  tradbted  from  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage.   Vid«  BaiUie'a  Lettres  fur  lea  Sciences  et  fur  I'Atlantide. 
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adopted  that  tends  to  chcfer  or  to  difiipate  the 
gloom  of  winter.  To  regulate,  or  rather  to  pro- 
mote fuch  paftimes,  a  lord  or  abbot  of  mifrule  was 
created^^;  but  of  thefe  amufements,  perhaps,  the 
moil  rational  was  the  recital  of  old  and  romantic 
tales.  The domeftic  amufements,  in  a periodfub- 
iequent  to  the  prefent,  are  thus  enumerated: 
^^  The  ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in 
^  winter  are  cardes,  tables  and  dice,  (hovel 
^  board,  chefle-play,  the  philofopher's  game, 
^  finall  trunkes,  billiards,  muficke,  maflces,  fing- 
^*  ing,  dancing,  ule-games,  catches,  purpol^s,  • 
^  queftions ;  merry  tales  of  errant  knights,  kings, 
^  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs, 
<*  thieves,  fayries,  goblins,  friars,  witches,  and 
*•  the  reft^."  Among  thefe  amufements  cards 
began  to  predominate,  to  be  prohibited  by  par- 
liament, and  licenfed  by  the  king.  Gaming  be- 
came more  inordinate  and  ruinous^^;  but  let  not 
cards  be  therefore  depreciated}  an  happy  inven- 
tion, which,  adapted  equally  to  every  capacity, 
removes  the  invidious  diftin^tions  of  nature,  be- 
llows on  fools  the  pre-eminence  of  genius,  or 
reduces  wit  and  wifdom  to  the  level  of  folly. 

»3  In  Scodand,  tlie  Abbot  of  Unreaibn.     Arnot's  Hift.  Edln. 
**  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p*  »7X. 
^  Rymcr^t  Fged.  toL  kiii.   p»  330.  yoL  xir*  p.  707*      Iitzhcr* 
bcftf  9^* 
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Birch  MS.  4160.5.  collated  with  Haul.  MS.  48a.  foL  128. 

I'rhc  origiiial  of  this,  in  an  old  written  hand,  is  in  the  hand*  of  Sir  Robert 

Cotton,  1 8th  Auguft  1616.] 

Ferkin  Warbeck'^  Proclamation^  publiflied  in 
the  Time  of  his  Rebellion  in  the  Beginning  qf 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VIL 

niCHARD,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
and  of  France,  lord  of  Ireland,  prince  of  Wales : 
To  all  thofe  that  thefe  our  prefeiit  letters  ihall  fee,  hear, 
or  read,  and  to  every  of  them,  greeting.  And  whereas 
we,  in  our  tender  age,  efcaped,  by  God's  great  might,  out 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  were  fecretly  conveyed 
over  the  fea  to  other  divers  countries,  there  remaining 
certain  years  as  unknown ;  the  which  feafon  it  happened 
one  Henry,  fon  to  Edmond  Tydder,  earl  of  Richmond 
created,  fon  to  Owen  Tydder,  of  low  birth,  in  the  county 
of  Wales,  to  come  from  France  and  entered  into  this  our 
realm,  and  by  fubtle  falfe  means  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
the  fame  unto  us  of  right  appertaining.  Which  Henry 
is  our  extreme  and  mortal  enemy;  as  foon  as  he  had 
knowledge  of  our  beii^  alive,  imagined,  compaiTed,  and 
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vrought  all  the  fubtle  ways  and  means  he  could  devife  to 
our  final  deftrui^ion,  infomuch  as  he  hath  not  only  falfely 
furmifed  us  to  be  a  feigned  perfon,  giving  us  nicknames, 
fo  abufing  your  minds,  but  alfo,  to  deter  and  put  us  from 
our  entry  into  this  our  realm,  hath  offered  large  f urns  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  princes  in  every  land  and  country ; 
and  that  we  have  been  retained  with  and  made  importune 
labour  to  certain  of  our  fervants  about  our  perfon,  feme 
of  them  to  murder  our  perfon,  and  other  to  forfake  and 
leave  our  righteous  quarrel,  and  to  depart  from  our  fer- 
vices,  as  by  Sir  Robert  ClyiFord  and  other  was  verified 
and  openly  proved  \  and,  to  bring  Kis  curfed  and  mali- 
cious intent  aforefaid  to  his  purpofe,  he  hath  fubtilly  and 
by  crafty  means  levied  outrageous  and  importable  fums  of 
money  upon  the  whole  body  of  our  realm,  to  the  great 
hurt  and  impoverifhing  of  the  fame  :  All  which  fubtle  and 
corrupt  labours  by  him  made,  to  our  great  jeopardy  and 
peri!,  we  have,  by  God's  might,  gracioully  efcaped  and 
over-pafled  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea,  and  be  now  with 
the  right  high  and  mighty  prince  our  deareft  coufin  die 
king  of  Scots  ;  which,  without  any  gift  or  other  thing  by 
him  defired  or  demanded  to  the  prejudice  or  hurt  of  us 
or  our  crown  or  realm,  hath  full  lovingly  and  kindly  re* 
tained  us,  by  whofe  aid  and  fupportation  we,  in  proper 
perfon,  be  now,  by  God's  grace,  entered  into  this  our 
realm  of  England,  where  we  (hall  (hew  ourfehres  openly 
unto  you ;  alfo  confounding  our  faid  aforefaid  enemy  in 
all  his  falfe  fayings,  and  alfo  every  man  of  reafon  and 
difcretion  may  well  underftand  that  him  needed  not  to 
have  made  the  forefaid  coftages  and  importune  labour  if 
we  had  been  fuch  a  feigned  perfon  as  he  untruly  for- 
mifeth,  afcertaining  you  how  the  mind  and  intent  of  the 
forefaid  noble  prince  our  deareft  coufin  is,  that  if  that  he 
may  find  or  fee  our  fubjects  and  natural  liege  peojrie, 
according  to  right  and  the  duty  of  their  allegiance,  relbrt 
lovingly  unto  us  with  fuch  power  as  by  their  pniiiaace 
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fliall  move,  l>e  able  of  likelyhood  to  diftrefs  and  fubdue 
our  enemies,  he  is  fully  fet  and  determined  to  return 
borne  again  quietly  with  his  people  into  his  own  land, 
without  doing  or  fuffering  to  be  done  any  hurt  or  preju 
dice  unto  our  realm,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame* 
Alfo  our  great  enemy,  to  fortify  his  falfe  quarrel,  hath 
caufed  divers  nobles  of  this  our  realm  whom  he  hath 
fttfpe£t  and  ftood  in  dread  of,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  as 
our  coufin  the  lord  Fitzwater,  iir  William  Stanley,  fir 
Robert  Chamberlayne,  fir  Simon  Montford,  fir  Robert 
Radcli£Fe,  William  Daubeney,  Humphry  Stafford,  among 
others,  beiides  fuch  as  have  clearly  bought  their  lives ; 
fome  of  which  nobles  are  now  in  the  fan£luary.  Alfo  he 
hath  long  kept  and  yet  keepeth  in  prifon,  our  right  entirely 
well-beloved  coufin  Edward,  fon  and  heir  to  our  uncle 
dttke  of  Clarence,  and  others,  withholding  from  them  their 
rightful  inheritance,  to  the  intent  they  fiiould  be  of  might 
and  power  to  aid  and  afiift  us  at  our  need,  after  the  duty 
of  their  leigeance.  He  hath  alfo  married  by  compulfion 
certain  of  our  fillers,  and  alfo  the  fifter  of  our  forefaid 
QOiifin  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  divers  other  ladies  of  the 
blood  royal,  unto  certain  of  his  kinfmen  and  friends  of 
fimple  and  low  degree;  and  putting  apart  all  well-difpofed 
noUes,  he  hath  none  in  favour  and  truft  about  his  perfon 
but  bifliop  Fox,  Smith,  Bray,  Lovell,  Oliver  King,  fir 
Charles  Somerfet,  David  Owen,  Ryfely,  fir  Jofeph  Tuber« 
viUe,  Tylere,  Robert  Litton,  Guildeford,  Chumley,  £m- 
fon,  James  Hobart,  John  Cutte,  Garthe,  Hanfey,  Wyot, 
and  fuch  other  cautifi^  and  villains  of  fimple  birth j  which, 
by  fabtle  inventions  and  putting  of  the  people,  have  b^en 
dbe  principal  finders,  occafioners,  and  counfellors  of  the 
mtfirule  and  mifchief  now  reigning  in  England.  Alfo 
we  be  credibly  informed^  that  our  faid  enemy,  not  regard- 
is^  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  this  land,  but  only  the 
Safeguard  and  furety  of  his  perfon,  hath  fent  into  divers, 
places  out  of  our  realmt  the  forefiud  nobles,  and  caufed  to 
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b«  conveyed  from  thence  to  other  phcct  the  treafttre  ct 
this  our  resdni)  purpofing  to  depart  after,  in  proper  per«» 
{on,  with  many  other  eftates  of  the  land,  being  now  at 
his  rule  and  difpofition ;  and  if  he  fhould  be  fo  fufi^ed 
to  depart,  as  God  defend  it  (hould  be,  to  the  greateft 
hurt,  jeopardy,  and  peril!  of  the  whole  realm  that  could 
be  thought  or  imagined  :  Wherefore  we  defirc  and  pray 
you,  and  neverthelefs  charge  you  and  every  of  you,  aa  ye 
intend  the  furety  of  yourfelf,  and  the  conuaonwealth  of 
our  land,  your  native  ground,  to  put  you  in  your  moft 
effedual  devoirs  with  all  dilligence  to  the  utmoft  of  your 
powers,  and  ftop  and  let  his  pafliige  out  of  this  our 
realm:   afcertaining  you,  that  what  perfon  or  perfons 
fliall  fortune  to  take  or  diftrefs  him,  (hall  have  for  hia  or 
their  true  acquittal  in  that  behalf  after  their  eftate  and 
degrees,  fo  as  the  moil  low  and  fimpleft  of  degree  that 
ihall  happen  to  take  or  diftrefs  him,  (hall  have  for  his 
labour  one  thoufand  pounds  in  money,  and  houfes  and 
lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  marks  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.      We  remembering  thcfe  promifes, 
with  the  great  and  execrable  offence  daily  committed  and 
done  by  our  forefaid  great  enemy  and  his  adherents,  in 
breaking  the  liberty  and  franchifes  of  our  mother  holy 
church,  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  Almighty  Gk>d ;  befides 
the  manifold  treafons,  abominable  murders,  manflaughters, 
robberies,  extortions,  the  daily  pilling  of  the  people  by 
difmes,  taiks,  tollages,  benevolences,  other  unlawful  im^ 
pofitions  and  grievous  exaAions,  with  many  other  heinous 
ofiences,  to  the  likely  deftru&ion  and  defiolation  of  the 
whole  realm,  as  God  defend,  (hall  put  ourfelf  effisfkuaUf 
in  our  devoir,  not  as  a  ftep-dame,  but  as  the  very  tme 
mother  of  the  child,  languifliing  or  (landing  in  periH 
to  redrefs  and  fubdue  for  the  fore(aid  mifchief  and  miJ^ 
rules,  and  to  puni(h  the  occa(ioner8  and  haunters  thereof 
after  their  deferts,  in  example  of  others.    We  (hall  aUo 
by  God's  grace,  and  the  help  and  affiftance  of  the  gceat 
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lofds  of  dnr  bloody  with  the  council  of  other  iade  pcffioiM 
of  appfored  policy,  prudence,  and  ezpetlence,  dx^ding 
Gody  and  having  tender  zeal  and  afiedion  to  indifferent 
miniftrations  of  juftice  and  the  public  weal  of  the  land, 
perufe  and  call  to  remembrance  the  good  laws  and  cuftomft 
heretofore  made  by  our  noble  progenitors  kings  of  Eng* 
land,  and  fee  them  put  in  due  and  lawful  execution,  ac«> 
cording  to  the  effed  and  true  meaning  they  were  firft 
made  or  ordained  for ;  fo  that  by  virtue  thereof,  as  well 
the  difinheriting  of  rightfuU  heirs  as  the  injuries  and 
wrongs  in  anywife  conunitted  and  done  unto  the  fubjeds 
of  our  realm,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  (hall  be  duly 
ledrefled,  according  to  right,  law,  and  good  confcience; 
and  we  ihall  fee  that  the  commodities  of  our  realm  be  em- 
ployed to  the  moft  advantage  of  the  fameth  intercourfe  of 
nerchandizes  betwixt  realm  and  realm,  to  be  miniftred 
and  handled  as  ihall  now  be  to  the  commoliweal  and  pro* 
fperity  of  our  fubjedls ;  and  all  fuch  difmes,  taflcs,  toilagefl^ 
benevolences,  and  lawful  impoiitions,  and  grievous  exf 
anions,  as  be  above  rehearfed,  utterly  to  be  foredune  and 
.  laid  apart,  and  never  from  henceforth  to  be  called  upon, 
but  in  fuch  cafes  as  our  noble  progenitors,  kings  of  Eng-^ 
land,  have  of  old  time  been  accuftomed  to  have  the  aid> 
fttccour,  and  help  of  their  fubje£ls  and  true  liegemen. 

Alfo  we  will,  that  all  fuch  perfbns  as  have  imagined, 
compafied,  or  wrought  privily  or  apparently  fince  the 
reign  of  our  forefaid  enemy,  or  before,  any  thing  againft 
sSf  except  (uch  as  fince  the  reign  have  imagined  our 
4uAf  ihall  have  their  free  pardon  for  die  fame,  of  their 
iff  a,  laads,  and  goods,  fo  that  they  at  this  time,  accord' 
ing  to  right  and  the  duty  of  their  allegiances,  take  our 
vi^teous  quarrel,  and  part,  and  aid,  comfort,  and  fupport 
us  with  tbeir  bodys  and  goods. 

And  over  this  we  let  you  wotte,  that  upon  our  forefaid 
pnat  enemy,  his  adherents  and  partakers,  with  all  other 
Sach  as  vriH  tdke  their  falfe  quarrel,  and  ftand  in  their  de* 
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fence  againft  us  vrith  dieir  bodys  or  goods,  we  fliall  ccHnr 
and  enter  upon  them  as  their  heavy  lord,  and  Cake  and 
repute  them  and  every  of  them  as  our  traitors  and  rebels, 
and  fee  them  puniflied  according  and  upon  all  our  fubjeds, 
that  according  to  right  and  the  duty  of  their  leigance  will 
aid,  fuccour,  and  comfort  us  with  their  powers,  with  their 
lives  or  goods,  or  visual  our  hoft  for  ready  money  ;  we 
(hall  come  and  enter  upon  them  lovingly  as  their  nataral 
liege  lord,  and  fee  they  have  juftice  to  them  equally 
miniftered  upon  their  caufes  :  wherefore  we  will  and  de- 
fire  you  and  every  of  you,  that  incontinent  upon  the  hear- 
ing of  this  our  proclamation,  ye,  according  to  the  duty 
of  your  allegiance,  are  ready  yourfelves  in  your  heft  de^ 
fenfible  array,  and  give  your  perfonal  attendance  upon  us 
where  we  (hall  then  fortune  to  be ;  and  in  your  fo  dmig 
ye  (hall  find  us  your  right,  efpecial,  and  fingular  good 
lord,  and  fo  to  fee  you  recompenfed  and  rewarded  as  by 
your  fervice  unto  us  (hall  be  deferved 


NUMBER  IL 

The  Conf^an  read  by  Perkin  Warbeck  whenfet 
m  the  Stocks  on  a  Scaffold  at  Cheagfide.  J&r- 
ira&edfrom  Grafton,  p.  929.     Hall,  49. 

JpiRST,  it  is  to  be  knowne.  That  I  was  borne  in  the 
towne  of  Tumey  in  Flaunders,  and  my  fathei's  name 
is  John  Olbeck,  which  £iyde  John  Olbeck  was  comptrolkr 
of  the  faid  towme  of  Tumey,  and  my  modiei's  name  b 
Katheryn  de  Faro ;  and  one  of  my  grandfires  upon  my 
father's  fide  was  named  Dirydb  Olbeck,  which  dyed; 
after  whofe  death  my  grandmother  was  naryed  unto 
Peter  Flamme,  that  was  receaver  of  the  fbienamed  towne 
of  Tumey,  and  deane  of  the  botnnen  that  lowe  upon  die 
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water  or  ryVer  called  Lefchelde^  and  mj  graundfire  upon 
my  modier's  fide  was  Peter  de  FarO)  which  had  in  his 
keeping  the  keyes  of  the  gate  of  Saint  John's  within  the 
fame  town  of  Turney ;  alfo  I  had  an  uncle  called  Maifter 
John  Stalyn,  dwelling  in  the  pariihe  of  Saint  Pyas  within 
the  £une  towne,  which  had  marled  my  father's  fifter, 
whofe  name  was  Jone  or  Jane^  with  whome  I  dwelled  a 
certayne  feafon ;  and  after  I  was  led  by  my  mother  to 
Andwerp  for  to  learn  Flemiihe  in  a  houfe  of  a  coufin  of 
mine,  an  officer  of  the  faid  towne,  called  John  Stienbeck^ 
widi  whome  I  was  the  fpace  of  halfe  a  yere ;  and  after  that 
I  returned  again  to  Tumey,  by  reafon  of  the  warres  that 
were  in  Flaunders ;  and  within  a  yere  followying  I  was 
lent  with  a  marchaunt  of  the  faid  towne  of  Turney  named 
Berlo,  to  the  marte  of  Andwarpe,  where  I  fell  fick,  which 
ficknefle  continued  upon  five  moneths  j  and  the  faid  Barlo 
fent  me  to  horde  in  a  fkinner's  houfe  that  dwelled  befide 
the  houfe  of  the  Engliihe  nation ;  and  by  him  I  was  from 
thence  carried  to  Barowe  marte^  and  I  lodged  at  the  figne 
of  the  Olde  Man,  where  I  abode  the  fpace  of  two  moneths ; 
and  after  this  the  fayd  Barlo  fent  me  with  a  marchant  of 
Middelborough  to  ferrice  for  to  leame  the  language, 
whofe  name  was  John  Strewe,  with  whom  I  dwelled  from 
Chriftmas  til  Eafter,  and  then  I  went  unto  Portyngale,  in 
the  company  of  fir  Edward  Bramptone's  wyfe,  in  a  (hip 
which  was  called  the  Queue's  (hip ;  and  when  I  was 
come  thether,  then  I  was  put  in  fervice  to  a  knight  that 
dwelled  in  Lu(hbome9  whiche  was  called  Peter  Wars  de 
Cogna,  wyth  whome  I  dwelled  an  whole  yere,  whiche 
fifrde  knight  had  but  one  eye  $  and  becaufe  I  defyred  to 
iee  other  countries,  I  toke  licence  of  him,  and  then  I  put 
myfelfe  in  fervice  with  a  Briton,  called  Pr^ent  Meno, 
the  wluch  brought  me  with  him  into  Ireland,  and  when 
we  were  there  arrived  in  the  towne  of  Corke ;  they  of  the 
towne,  becaufe  I  was  anyed  with  fome  clothes  of  filke 
of  my  fayde  maifter's,  came  unto  me  and  threaped  upon 
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mee  that  I  ihould  be  the  duke  of  Qarence  tomut  that  ivae 
before  time  at  Duellin ;  aqd  forafiimiich  as  I  denied  it, 
diere  was  brought  unto  me  the  holy  Evangelifts  and  the 
croffe  by  the  maior  of  the  towne,  which  was  called  John 
le  Mellen,  and  there  in  the  prefence  of  him  and  other  I 
tooke  my  othe  as  the  truthe  wa8>  that  I  was  not  the  for- 
(ayde  duke's  fonne^  nor  nonne  of  his  blood  :  and  after  this 
came  unto  me  an  Engltfliman,  whofe  name  was  Stephen 
Foytron,  with  one  John  Water^  and  layde  to  me  in 
fweatyng  great  othes,  that  they  knew  well  that  I  was 
king  Richarde's  baftard  fonne;  to  whom  I  anfwered'with 
like  otheSy  that  I  was  not ;  and  then  they  advifed  me  not 
to  be  afearde,  but  that  I  (hould  take  it  upon  me  boldly, 
and  if  I  would  fo  do^  *  they  would  ayde  and  aiBft  me  with 
all  their  power  agatnft  the  king  of  Englandf  and  not  only 
they,  but  they  were  aflured  well  that  die  erles  of  Defmond 
and  Kildare  {hould  do  the  fame ;  for  they  forced  not  what 
parte  they  tooke,  fo  that  they  might  be  revenged  upon  the 
king  of  England,  and  fo  againft  my  will  made  me  to 
learn  Englifhe,  and  taught  me  what  I  fhould  do  and  fay  ; 
and  after  this  they  called  me  Duke  of  Yorke,  fecond 
fonne  of  king  Edward  the  fourth,  becaufe  king  Rkharde's 
baftard  fonne  was  in  the  hahdes  of  the  king  of  England ; 
and  upon  this  the  fayde  John  Water,  Stephen  Poytron, 
John  Tiler,  Hughbert  Burgh,  with  many  other,  as  the 
forfayde  erles,  entered  into  this  £alfe  quarrell :  and  withiH 
a  ihort  time  after  the  French  king  fent  an  ambaflador  into 
Ireland,  whofe  name  was  JLoyte  Lucas,  and  mayfter  Ste^ 
phyn  Fryam,  to  advertife  me  to  come  into  Fraunce ;  and 
thence  I  went  into  Fraunce,  and  from  thence  into  Flaw* 
ders,  and  from  Flaunders  into  Ireland,  and  from  Ireland 
into  Scotland,  and  fo  into  England. 
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Differtation  an  the  Charader  o/Terkin  Warbeck^ 
/md  <m  the  Crimes  imputed  to  Richard  the  Third. 

^HIS  Appendix  the  author  lived  not  to  execute ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  no  memorial  remains 
of  his  opinion  on  a  fubjedi  fo  long  controverted,  and  ftill 
fo  obfcure*  The  charaSer  of  Richard,  and  the  tranf- 
zGtions  during  his  troubled  reign,  are  infeparable  from 
the  controverfy  concerning.  Warbeck;  and  of  that  con- 
troyerfy,  a  particular  examination  is  conGdered  as  requi- 
fite  to  complete  this  volume.  Hiftorical  diflertation  admits 
of  minuter  refearch,  and  more  critical  difquifition  than 
general  hiftory ;  nor  am  I  refponfible  if,  in  fome  parti* 
culars,  thefe  refearches  correfpond  not  entirely  with  the 
text  of  our  author* 

The  murder  of  Richard's  nephews  is  reprefented  by 
moft  hiftorians  as  the  neceflary  fequel  of  his  former 
crimes.  He  meditated,  it  is  faid,  at  an  early  period,  his 
acceflion] to  the  throne,  and  for  that  purpofe  promoted  the 
execution  of  Clarence,  his  brother,  and  procured  from 
parliament  the  attainder  of  his  iiTue.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  IV.  he  intercepted  the  perfon  of  the  young  king, 
and  imprifoned  his  kinfmen,  condu£);ed  him  with  pomp 
and  feeming  refpeQ  to  the  Tower,  obtained  or  extorted 
from  the  privy  council  the  office  of  prote£lor,  profefled  in 
public,  and  with  repeated  oaths,  his  allegiance  to  his 
nephew,  but  concerted  fecretly  tp  defpoil  him  of  his 
crown.  Alike  regardlefs  of  the  ties  of  friend{hip,  of  oaths» 
and  of  bloodihed,  he  executed,  without  trial,  Haftings, 
his  friend,  Gray,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  and  others,  from 
whom  he  apprehended  obftrudlion  to  his  fchemes  ;  and 
then  circulated  abfurd  reports,  to  perfuadc  the  people 
that   his    nephews    were    baftards^    and    himfelf    the 

legitimate 
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legitimate  heir  of  the  crown.  It  wa8  infinuated,  that 
Richard  alone  was  legitimate,  as  his  brothers  had  fpruiq; 
from  their  mother's  illicit  amours,  and  aflerted,  that 
Edward's  previous  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Lucy,  ren* 
dered  his  connexion  with  the  queen  adulterous,  and  their 
iflue  fpurious*  The  laft  topic  was  employed  by  Bucking- 
ham, who  harangued  the  citizens  on  Richard's  preten- 
Qons }  and  obtaining  a  few  faint  acclamations,  he  pro- 
ceeded next  day,  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  to  tender 
the  crown  to  Richard,  who,  after  much  affe^ied  impor- 
tunity, confented  to  reign.  Such  an  ufurpation  was  to 
be  fecured  by  the  murder  of  the  young  princes ;  and  is  it 
credible  that  Richard,  the  perjured  Richard,  whofe  fteps 
to  the  throne  were  marked  with  blood,  would  abftain  £rom 
the  devoted  lives  of  his  nephews  ?  Their  removal  was 
requifite  for  his  fecurity ;  for  confpiracies  were  forming 
to  reftore  them  to  liberty,  and  reinftate  them  in  their 
rights.  That  they  were  removed  by  murders  is  demon- 
ftrated  by  their  fudden  difappearance,  and  the  fubfequent 
prevailing  report  of  their  death ;  by  Richard's  inability  to 
produce  them  in  order  to  difpel  fuch  rumours ;  by  his 
propofed  alliance  with  their  fifter  Elizabeth,  whofe  right 
to  the  ^rown  was  only  valid  in  the  event  of  their  death ; 
and  by  the  united  teftimony  of  the  principal  Yorkifts, 
who,  aflured  that  the  princes  were  dead,  joined  the  Lan* 
caftrians  to  dethrone  the  tyrant.  The  particulars  of  the 
murder  were  afterwards  inveftigated,  authenticated  by  the 
confeflion  of  the  furviving  aflaflins,  and  in  a  fubfequent 
age  corroborated  by  the  accidental  difcovery  of  the  bo» 
dies.  Warbeck,  who  perfonated  the  younger  brother, 
was  therefore  an  impoftot.  His  ftory  is  incredible  $  thofe 
who  difpatched  his  brother  fpared  him  from  compaf&on, 
and  connived  at  his  efcape.  In  that  event,  inftead  of 
confuming  his  early  youth  as  an  obfcure  wanderer,  he 
muft  have  fpeedily  re-appeared  in  the  Netherlands,  at  his 
aunt  the  duchefs  of  Butgundy's  court  $  and  the  parti&ns 
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cf  York  muft  have  been  foon  apprifed  of  his  miraculous 
efcape.  But  }ie  appeared  not  till  nine  years  afterwards, 
not  till  the  fupport  which  the  duchefs  had  given  to  an- 
other impoftor,  difclofed  her  ignorance  of  his  efcape,  and 
her  readinefs  to  concur  in  every  fimilar  impofture,  dif« 
trefling  to  Henry.  And  the  evidence,  apparently  fo 
complete,  is  fortified  and  rendered  irrefiftible  by  War- 
beck's  voluntary  confef&on  at  the  gibbet,  when  he  had 
nothing  to  expe£l  from  Henry's  clemency,  and  nothing 
farther  to  apprehend  from  his  power. 

The  preceding  is  certainly  a  plaufible  narrative,  if  not 
entirely  confiftent  with  hiftorical  truth.  Nor  is  its  truth 
contefted,  unlefs  by  a  few,  whofe  opinion,  however,  the 
xefult  of  judicious  and  accurate  inquiries,  is  entitled  to 
peculiar  refpefb  and  attention '.  The  controverfy  between 
them  refolves  into  four  general  divifions,  or  portions, 
I.  The  crimes  attributed  to  Richard's  youth;  II.  Hia 
ufurpation  or  acquifition  of  the  crown ;  III.  The  fate  of 
liis  nephews  ;  and  IV.  The  pretenfions  and.  character  of 
Perkin  Warbeck.  But  it  is  neceflary,  previous  to  fuch 
inquiries,  to  afcertain  the  credit  due  to  original  autho- 
rities, and  thefe  have  been  properly  reduced  to  the 
unknown  continuator  df  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland  Abbey, 
to  Rous,  Fabian,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  three  fixft 
were  contemporary  with,  Richard,  the  laft  with  Warbeck  | 
but  Fabian  was  a  wretched  annalift,  more  attentive  to  the 
fucceffion  of  mayors  and  (heriffs,  than  to  the  tranfa&ions 
of  princes;  and  Rous,  a  reciufe  prieft,  feems  to  have 
written  without  information,  but  with  all  the  bigotry  and 
prejudice  of  the  Lancaftrian  party.  The  Chronicle  of 
Croyland  is  lefs  partial ;  the  author  is  favourable  to  Ed- 
ward's memory,  and  expreflfes  fome  regret  at  the  indig- 
nities offered  to  Richard's  body.  Sir  Thomas  More  is  a 
copious  hiftorian,  and  his  narrative  of  Richard's  ufurpa^ 

'  WitH  the  refpe^ed  nanes  of  Carte  and  Walpole^  may  linibibe 
tliat  of  the  late  Dr.  I^eory? 

tion. 
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tiony  and  the  murder  of  his  nephews^  has  been  tranfcribed 
in  every  fubfequent  Chroni9le9  adopted  by  Polydore  Vir- 
gily  and  followed  almoft  implicitly  by  modern  hiftorians. 
To  thefe  Bacon  has  been  added  as  an  original  authority ; 
a  charader  to  which  Buck  is  equally  entitled,  as  both  had 
accefs  to  original  papers  that  are  now  deftroyed.  But  in 
thefe  inquiries,  it  is  chiefly  neceflary  to  guard  againfl:  the 
impoling  authority  of  great  names. 

L  An  impartial  hiftorian  muft  exculpate  Richard  of  die 
crimes  imputed  to  his  early  youth  %  the  murder  of  Henry 
VI.,  of  his  fon  prince  Edward,  and  perhaps  of  Clarence. 
According  to  the  Croyland  Chronicle,  prince  Edward, 
the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earl  of  Devon&ire,  and  others, 
were  flain  at  the  battle  of  Tewkefbury,  or  afterwards,  uU 
irieibus  quorundam  manibus;  according  to  Fabian,  Edward, 
on  receiving  a  blow  from  the  king,  was  difpatched  by  his 
fervants ;  but  in  the  next  century,  hiftorians,  improving  on 
die-ftory,  devolved  this  menial  office  on  Clarence,  Dorfet, 
Haftings,  and  Gloucefter^.  The  death  of  Henry  hap- 
pened, according  to  Fabian,  on  the  eve  of  Afcenfion,  the 
night  after  king  Edward's  triumphal  arrival  in  London ;  a 
concurrence  of  circumftances  fufficient  to  afibrd  juft  fuf« 
ptcion  of  a  violent  death.  It  was  varioufly  related,  (ays 
Fabian ;  but  the  prevailing  report  was,  that  Richard 
(tabbed  him.  The  Croyland  Chronicle  is  lefs  explicit: 
Taeeo  hoc  fetnporum  interftitioj  inventum  effi  corpus  regit 
Henridy  in  turrim  Londiniarum  exanime ;  parcat  Deus^  ei 
Jj^ium  p^nitentia  ei  donet,  quicunque  tarn  facrilegas  manus  in 
Chriftum  Domini^  aufus  ejt  immittere,     Unde  agens  tyranm 

*  Ridaird)  who  periflied  prematurely  at  tke  age  of  thirty-two,  waa 
a  youth  of  eighteen  at  the  battle  of  Tewkelbury.  It  is  not  likdy  thai 
fuch  a  boy  would  be  employed  to  aflaffinate  Henry  and  his  fon. 

'  HaH,  Grafton^  Hollingflted.  Stowe,  a  more'judiciout  authoTy 
adheres  ftri^y  to  Fabian.  Buck  quotes  an  ancient  MS.  Chronicle  in 
ffir  Robert  Cotton's  coftodyy  to  prove  that  Richard,  though  ^«fent» 
drew  not  his  fword.     Buck  apud  Kennet*  See  Chcwk  CroyL  p*5Ji- 
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ptAunfque  ^riofi  martjrisy  titulum  meraUmiK    The  narra» 
tiYC  indicates  the  popular  rumour,  that  the  martyr  periflied 
by  the  tyrant's  (probably  Richard's)  hands ;  but  we  dif- 
corer  from  HoUingflied  that  the  death  of  Henry,  as  re- 
corded in  certain  contemporary  writers,  was  occafioned 
by  extreme  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  his  own  difafters, 
and  the  ruin  of  his  friends  ^     This,  though  aflerted  by 
writers,  «  favouring^'altogether/'  fays  Hollingihed,  <<  the 
^  hottfe  of  York,"  is  the  more  probable,  as  Richard  feems 
to  liave  entertained  too  much  refped  for  the  good  old 
king,  to  be  the  unneceflary  and  officious  inftrument  of 
his  death.     After  his  acceffion,  he  removed  the  body  of 
Henry  from  Chertfey,  and  interred  it  with  royal  folemnity 
at  Windfor';  a  circumftance  imputable  only  to  a  vene- 
ration either  for  the  illuftrious  defcent,  or  the  piety  of  a 
monarch,  who,  becaufe  he  was  a  fool,  was  reputed  a  faint* 
The  pretended  rumour  is  conttadifted  therefore,  both 
by  contemporary  evidence,  and  a  fair  interpretation  of 
Richard's  conduct,  who  would  not,  after  an  interval  of 
twelve  years,  revive,  by  any  indifcreet  hypocrify,  a  runosr 
fa  prejudicial  to  his  own  reputation*     But  the  following 
remarkable  information  is  contained  in  a  late  editioo  of 
Shakefpeare:  <<  It  has  been  obferved  to  me  by  MnEdder* 
<<  ton,  that  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  public  acooonts 
^  allowed   in    the   Exchequer  for   the  maintenance  of 
M  Henry  VI.  and  his  numerous  attendants  in  the  Tower, 
^  that  he  lived  to  the  twelfth  of  June,  which  was  twenty* 
«  two  days  after  the  time  afligned  for  his  pretended  afla£- 
«  fination  \  was  expofed  to  public  view  at  St.  Paul's  for 
^  (bme  days,  and  interred  at  Chertfey  with  much  folem- 
^<  nity,  and  at  no  inconfiderable  espence?."    If  the  faA  be 
focty  and  I  fee  no  reafon  to  queftion  the  authority,  what 
becomes  of  our  ancient  chroniclers  ?    I  will  not  fpeak  of 

^  Chron.  Croyl.  p.  556.  '  HoUingflied,  voLiL  p.  690. 

'  ftous,  p.  a  1 7*    Stowe,  a%^ 

^  Malone't  Shakefpearpi  voL  xi.  pr  65  j. 

their 
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their  accuracy  >  but  what  reliance  can  be  placed  in  their 
truth  ?  If  Henry  died  not  on  the  night  of  Edward's  tri- 
umphal entry,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  fufpicion  d 
violence }  and  we  muft  conclude  th^t  Fabian  and  the 
monk  of  Croylandy  writing  at  a  diftant  period,  (Fabian 
died  in  1512,)  forgot  the  regular  fucceflion  of  events,  and 
adopted  a  fubfequent  vain  furmife,  in  order  to  render  their 
faint  a  martyr/.  Thefe  crimes  originated,  therefore,  from 
the  fame  Lancaftrian  prejudices  that  accufed  Richard  of 
murdering  his  wife,  whofe  death  was  occaiioned  by  a 
lingering  malady,  and  accelerated  as  the  monk  of  Croy* 
land  conjectures  and  infinuates,  not  by  poifon,  but  her 
hufband's  negledl'. 

The  execution  of  Clarence  is  afcribed,  by  our  older 
hiftorians,  to  the  queen's  inftigation^  whofe  inteiceflioB 
might  have  certainly  faved  him,  and  whofe  brother  Rivers 
was  enriched  by  his  forfeiture.  But  I  cannot  difcover 
that  Richard  was  a  gainer,  that  he  obtained  a  laiger  por- 
tion of  his  wife's  inheritance '°.  The  queen's  relatioiis 
were  ambitious  and  infolent;  Clarence,  impatient^  im-* 
petuous  and  haughty ;  and,  as  they  domineered  at  court, 
his  imprudent  oppoiidon,  and  perhaps  the  temptation  of 
a  rich  confifcation,  provoked  his  fate.  Their  procedure 
was  conformable  to  the  court  intrigues  of  the  period; 
they  began  by  acctifing  and  convi&ing  his  domeftics  and 
friends,  in  order  to  impel  him  to  fome  defperate  counfels. 

*  Hollingihedf  to  render  the  murder  indifpatable,  aflerts  that  tlw 
wouoda  bled  afreih  at  8t«  Paul's. 

*  Chron.  Croyl.  p.  5  7  a. 

'^  Rymer  Foed.  vol.  xii.  p.  95.  The  hypocritical  language  of 
thii  donation  is  curious,  and  feems  to  fallen  the  murder  imfifputably 
on  Rivers.  **  Sciatis  quod  aos,  inditv  mcmoria  nollne  rednocntet 
**  de  grandibus  injuriis,  gravaminibufque  offenfis,  non  folum  ''a'^ffii^ff 
<<  confanguineo  noftro  Antonio  eomiti  Rjrverj^  verum  etiam  nobilibus 
^  parentlbus  fttis>  per  Georgittm  nuper  dueem  Clarencue  indigne  perpe- 
<*  tratisf  et  quod  idem  dux^  die  quo  obiit  et  antes,  y%AaaX  et  intendebat 
<*  quodpntdiStu  comej  omnino  recompeniaietur."  The  grant  infino* 
ates  that  Clarence,  at  his  death,  made  a  nuncupative  will  in  Riven' 
favour ;  a  proof  that  his  coadudl  required  exculpation. 

Buckbghamy 
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•Bo^ii^luuiiy  eotmeded  them  with  the  Queen's  party  by  his 
raarriage  with  het  fifter,  was  created  high*fteward  to  pro- 
mmnce  the  fentence;  and  Clarence's  fate  is  the  counter- 
part o£  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucefter's;  who  perifhed  in 
the  former  reign,  by  the  machinations  of  Queen  Margaret, 
and  Suffolk  her  minion.  Richard,  who  had  alfo  quar- 
reled with  the  Queen's  relations,  a£ted  with  more  cir- 
cvmfpeflioB  than  Clarence ;  yet  the  fame  influence  that 
mined  his  brother  might  have  been  directed  afterwards 
agaonft  himfelf :  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  would  weaken 
his  own  fecurity  by  conniving  indireAly  at  the  deftrudion 
of  Clarence*  TKe  Queen's  influence  was  formidable,  and 
exerted  for  the  word  purpofes,  to  aggrandife  her  fagnily 
by  the  depreffion  or  ruin  of  the  principal  nobility.  Haftings 
once  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  life  endangered 
by  the  accu&tion  of  Rivers "  ;  and  Richard,  from  the 
ambirious  views  of  the  Queen  and  her  kindred,,  and  their 
influence  during  an  unprincipled  reign,  had  certainly  ibme 
leafon  to  apprehend  that  Clarence's  fate  might  extend  to 
himfelf. 

IL  Thefe  tranfadions,  then,  give  us  no  indications  of 
Richard's  charajler,  his  Ambition,  his  cunning,  or  predif- 
pofition  to  cruelty.  The  fucceeding  events  are  more  de- 
cifive:  the  young  king  intercepted  ^  Rivers,  Gray,  and 
Vaughan  apprehended,  and  with  Haftings  executed,  witlw 
out  even  the  formality  of  a  triaL  Gloucefter,  as  firft 
prince  of  the  blood,  was  conftitutionally  protedor  i  but 
the  Queen  had  certainly  projected  meafures  for  retaining 
her  influence  during  the  minority,  and. fecuring  the  re- 
gency to  herfelf  or  her  brother.  She  had  ordered  Rivera 
to  raife  an  army;  a  meafure  calcubted  not  for  efcorting 
the  King}  but  for  preferving  to  themfelves  the  pofleffion  of 
his  perfon,  intimidating  their  enemies,  and  ufurping  the 

"  Sir  Thonuu  More. 
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government.  When  the  fcheme  was  4cfee£lid  nd  eonll- 
ten£ied  in  cotinciI»  the  efcort  was  limited  to  two  dionfimd 
men ;  and  whether  thefe  troops  were  biou^  fonraidf 
fome  artifice  feems  to  have  been  employed  at  Notdng^iam 
in  detaching  Gra^i  RiTers»  and  Vaughan  from  the  King^ 
attendants.  There  they  were  arrefted  (  and  tlK  hints 
cafually  fumiihed  by  hiftorians,  of  Dorfet's  enterii^  At 
Tower^  removing  the  treafures  of  the  kte  King,  and  en- 
ploying  them  partly  in  preparing  a  fleet,  demonftrate  that 
the  Grays  were  accufed,  widi  reafon,  of  confinring  to  fisise 
the  adminiftrationy  by  retaining  the.  perfen  of  the  yonng 
King  ".  So  far  Gloucefter  is  jttftiilable,  as  he  only  an- 
ticipated thofe  wfaofe  ambition  threatened  difturbanoe  ^ 
the  ftate.  But  the  fubfequent  execution  of  thefb  noUe- 
men,  and  of  Haftings,  Richard^i  friend  and  confedenosj 
muft  be  afcribed  to  a  premeditated  fcheme  of  ofnrpation. 
The  Prote£lor  afpired  to  the  cfown,  and  fecuted  it  by  die 
previous  removal  of  ev«ry  obftacle ;  and  in  thefe  fioigvi- 
nary  tranfaCttons  we  difcover  the  firft  certain  indioationi 
of  his  ambitious  defigns. 

Tot  our  progrefs  is  arrefted  by  an  anexpededdifficn]ty«— 
Edward's  marriage  with  Lady  Eleanor  Butlefi-^a  fad  bet- 
ter authenticated  than  hiftorians  imaghie«  Tlie  Croylaad 
Chronicle,  and  a  paflage  (a  vague  paflage)  in  the  Memcmt 
of  Commiiies,  were  regarded  as  the  only  evidence,  till  the 
rolls  of  Richard's  parliament  were  difcovered  andpiiUidi- 
ed.  Yet  thefe  authorities,  fepanttely,  are  not  fatisfeiftory  • 
the  marriage  is  mentioned  by  Commines  and  the  monk  <i 
Croyland,  as  a  pretext  adopted  to  jnftifyRidiard'siiftifpa* 
tion ;  nor  are  the  rolls  of  pariiament  of  more  andieiity, 
than  any  atteftation  of  •  a  falfehood  that  might  be  exteitel 
then  from  a  fervile,  or  obtained  to-day  from  a  venal  par- 
liament. But  there  is  another  authority  lefs  controvei^ 
Me,  the  refpeded  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Mefe. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Mom.    Walpole^  mtonc  Doubts. 

His 


Hm  biftoiy  is  a  bighly  coloupedi  ^ugh  upfioifliftd  per- 
foriiDances  p«\)lij(hed  originally  in  Englifh,  afterwards  in 
latkif  the  language  in  which  it  was  probably  firft  cpnif- 
pofed*  The  £ngU0i  copy  is  inferted  in  Hall,  Qraftpn, 
Stowe,  and  Hollingflied ;  but  a  licentious  and  faulty  para^ 
fhxzk  by  Strype  or  Kenneth  has,  with  moft  ^uthor^i  fiu 
perfeded  the  original'^.  The  hiftpry  from  its  v^ry  com-' 
ineacement  is  partial ;  it  expatiates  pa  Richard's  p^rfonal 
deformity  and  monftrous  birth,  his  penrerfeaeis  and  pra» 
vity  while JHll  in  the  womij  afcribes  the  murder  pf  Henry 
to  his  dagger,  the  death  of  Clarence  to  his  intrigues  and 
ambition;  and  proceeds  to  relate  fuch  myfterioiis,  and 
fecset  ftraa(a£kiops»  as  the  death  of  the  a£h>rs  precluded 
Irosa  tranif  iring.  At  the  deadi  of  Haftings,  in  explaining 
llie  pfeteXit  employed  by  Richard  for  bsftardifing  his  ne-- 
|he>w<»  the  biftorian  panfeA,  fuipeads  his  narration  i  re» 
Terts  to  the  period  of  Edward's  nMirriage  with  Elieabeth 
Qmj$  9nd  that  for  the  exprefs  pi»rpoCe  of  dononftrsidng 
ihat  ,hi#  previous  i^arriage,  or  precontraft  with  another^ 
WM  ^  obfolete  calumny  akeady  refuted.  ,  He  informt  ua 
j|^  llk^  Puchefs  of  York,  difapproved  of  the  propdletd 
iQMiV^xipn  witjb  £lix9beA  Gray,  endeaircurfd  to  diiuade 
^  Ami  frofa  the  niarriage-  ^  The  Sing  was  inflexible  ; 
«  wd  lus  fiaocher"  (X  tranftsl^  tiom  tbe  Latin)  <<  inceofed 
*f  flX  bis  dlibbedieiice>  concerted  other  usetfiifies  for  iaip 
f^  rfifding  ^e  f»atch.  Eli^betjti  Iiucy«  a  lady  «f  oobfe 
»  bsrtb  9^d  ex^uiAte  beaiHy,  bad  been  d«b»«cb«d  by 
.«  jgdwaifd*  0n  the  approach  pf  tbe  nuptial^,  wbfva  th^ 
.M  banns  wwe  publiihed,  ibe  Duch^s  hts  moAer,  as  if  inp 
^<  ^nM^e  J^  cpnTcience^  pbfe&ed  with  tears* 'that  fair 
^  im  imf  abres^ 'eijpQnfed  to  SliRabedl^  Idicy»  their  £sitii 

■'  Witb  Hnme,  it  cerUinly  f^qperfedsd^e  oma^  when  he  sifiMA 
dkat  Mora  meadMwd  Lady  Butler's  at  weQ  at  Elizabefh  Luc/f  mar- 
iiage»  and  treated  them  both  lightly  at  mmoiin.  Hift.  fol.  iiL  p.  455* 
MteBiIt  l«dy  Batons  gawt  it  opt  qnca  jwdeyd-^  Mott;  but 
Mr  Jftogr  ^  lill^nMria  Kenn^ 
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<<  plightedy  and  their  nuptials  confummated.  The  mar- 
**  riage  was  dierefore  interrupted^  either  by  the  prieft's 
<<  refufali  or  the  King's  relu£lance  to  celebrate  the  rites, 
^  till  an  afperfioui  to  which  his  mother's  fcruples  had 
**  contributed  weight  and  authority,  was  examined  and 
^  dtfproved.  Elizabeth  Lucy,  though  inilruAed  fecretly» 
<<  and  infpired  with  ambitious  views  by  the  Duchefs,  con- 
^  fefled,  when  interrogated  on  oath,  that  whatever  were 
^  her  expefiations,  ho  matrimonial  obligation  had  been 
<<  contra£ted  by  Edward.  Thus  the  pretended  marriage 
<<  was  d6te£^ed,  and  its  falfehood  publiihed,  previous  to 
^  the  King's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Gray.  Thefe  cit- 
^  cumftancesi'^  the  hiftorian  concludesi  <<  are  detailed 
*f  perhaps  with  too  much  prolixity ;  but  it  is  neceflary  to 
<<  know  that  the  fole  objedion  which  the  Protestor  dif- 
«  covered  againft  Edward's  marriage  was  a  calumny  long 
^<  exploded  and  antiquated/' 

This  paffage,  divefted  of  its  rhetoric,  difclofes  an  im- 
portant hiftorical  hGt — that  Edward's  marriage  with  Lady 
Oray  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  his  own  mother ;  that 
fte  appeared  in  church  when  the  banns  were  publiflied, 
and  with  tears  prohibited  the  celebration  of  the  marriage^ 
as  her  fon  was  already  contraAed  to  another.  Her  al- 
legation, the  more  authoritative  as  it  proceeds  from  a 
mother,  is  difproved  by  Elizabeth  Lucy's  confe(pon :  the 
hiftorian  dwells  on  this  as  a  confutation  of  the  calumny. 
Surely  were  thefe  circumftances  admitted  as  truth,  when 
a  mother,  terrified  at  the  violation  of  a  facramental  ohli- 

« 

gation,  (marriage  then  was  efteemed  a  facrament,)  pro- 
hibits her 'Ion's  nuptkls,  a  reafonable  fufpicion  may  be 
-entertained  that  her  obje&ion  ^^ras  ngt  without  foundatioii^ 
that  a  monarch,  impetuous  in  his  paffions,  and  arbitrary 
like  Edward,  might  either  extort  or  fabricate  the  pre- 
tended confeffion. 

But  in  this  pretended  confeflion  there  is  no  truth.  The 
pretext  of  Richard's  ufurpation  was  his  brother's  precon- 

tfsStp 
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tn A)  not  with  Lqcjj  but  withLadj  Eleanor  Butler.  Shaw, 
tfaerefore)  if  inftruded  by  the  Prote£lor»  could  not  pceacb 
on  Edward's  precontra£l  with  Elizabeth  Lucy  i  nor  could 
Buckingham  adopt  fuch  an  injudycious  topic  in  haranguing 
the  citizens.    Richard  could  not  refort  to  an  objection 
abfolutely  preclufive  of  his  own  pretenfions ;  for  Elizabeth 
Lucy  bad  a  fon  by  Edward^  Arthur  Plantagenet^  after- 
wards Lord  Lifle,  whofe  legitimacy  muft  have  been  re* 
cognifed  with  his  mother's  marriage,  and  his  title  efta« 
bliflied  to  the  crown  itfelf.    The  hGt  is  indifputable,  that 
Richard's  nephews  were  excluded  as  fpurious,  on  account 
of  their  father's  marriage  with  Eleanor  Butler.    <<  Often- 
**  debatur  in  quodam  roculo  pergameni,  quod  filii  regi* 
**  Edwardi  erant  baftardi,  fupponendo  ilium  praecontrax^ 
^  ifle  cum  quadam  Alienora  Boteler,  antequam  reginam 
<*  Elizabeth  duziflet  uzorem."    Cron.  Croyl. — <<  Edward 
*<  was  and  ftood  married,  and  troth  plight  to  one  Dame 
^  Eleanor  Butler^  daughterto  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with 
**  whom  the  faid  King  Edward  had  made  a  precontra£tr  of 
^  matrimony  long  tinie  before  he  made  die  pretended 
^  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Gray."    Roll  of  Parliament.  '-^ 
What  then  does  More's  information  amount  to  ?  He  in* 
forms  us  that  the  objection  was  not  devifed  by  Rjchardf 
but  that  it  had  been  agitated  prerious  even  to  Edward's 
marriage.    Does  he  difprove  it  ?  He  fubftitutes  $1  different 
female,  and  on  her  confeilion,  which  muft  be  fid^itious, 
argues  againft  the  eziftence  of  the  marriage*    The  con- 
clufion  is  inevitable,  that  the  King's  marriage  with  Eleanor 
Butler  ftands  authenticated  by  her  mother's  atteftation> 
and  refuted  by  no  contradi^lory  evidence. 

I  venerate  too  mudi  the  charafler  of  Sir  Thomas  Mbre, 
not  to  attribute,  if  poffible,  his  miftakes  to  ignorance ;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  hb  narrative  difcovers,  in  die  fequel,  an 
intended  and  artful  deviation  from  the  truth.  Fabian  in- 
forms us>  that  Shaw  preached  on  Sunday,  to  the  difpa^ 
ragement  of  Edward's  children,  and  ahtcion  of  the  audi- 
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t  thftt  oli  Tiwfdty,  Bttckiftghim  harangue  Ai«  eW 
tbent  aflemUed  in  Guildhall }  attd  that  Richard,  aflumiiig 
iti  Thurfday  the  regal  dignityi  was  conduced  to  Weft«   ^ 
minftffr  and  inftaUed  as  King.    Fabiali  in  thefe  t)atticii1ari 
could  not  be  miftaktfni  though  he  knew  n6t,  or  neg1e£led 
ib  nkentibn  a  pubUc  inftmment  produced  on  Thurfday  at 
BanUrd's  caftle,  Conceived  in  the  tiame  of  the  lords  and 
commons,  containing  a  recital  of  Richard's  tideS)  andu 
fttpplicatbn  for  his  immediate  aflumptioti  at  the  trown* 
This,  the  Croyland  Chronicle  aflures  us,  was  the  prtteitt 
and  cphur  employed  to  juftify  the  Frotedoi^s  ufurjiation; 
but  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  Oppofition  to  every  hiftorical  evi* 
dence,  has  devifed  a  difierent  pretext  and  colour.    Buck- 
ingham, and  the  lords  of  his  party,  attended  by  the  mayof 
and  aldermen  and  a  multitude  of  citiaens,  proceeded  oil 
Wednefday  to  the  Prote&or's  refidence,  who,  afie£ting  t<3 
miftruft  their  intentions,  appeared  at  a  gallery  to  receive 
their  addrefs.     Buckingham  announced  the  defire  of  the 
teople^   Richard,  after  much  declamatory  dialogue,  is 
^eifuaded  to  rmgn  %  and  the  hiftorian  concludes  with  fome 
facetious  and  pertinetit  remarks  on  diis  fcenic  exhibition. 
Thefe  cii-cumftances  are  certainly  pol&ble,  but  they  could 
ilot  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  Fabian.    A  citizen 
and  a  fpe&tor  apparently  of  every  public  folemnity,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  menticm  the  convocation  of  the 
citisens  in  conlequence  of  Buckingham's  requeft  on  Tuel^ 
^y,  their  procefiion  to  Barnard's  ci^le,  and  their  interw 
view  with  the  Protedor ;  tranfa£kions  of  fat  more  pom^ 
and  imporunce  than  Shaw's  fermon  at  Paul's  crofs,  or 
Buckingham's  fpeech  at  Guildhall.    The  events  of  Sun^- 
day,  of  Tuefday,  and  of  Thurfday,  are  in  Fabian  recorded 
^ith  care  (  the  tranfadions  of  Wednefday  are  reprefented 
by  More  as  the  neceilary  fequel  of  thofe  on  Tuefday,  as 
occafioned  by  the  acclamations  of  a  few  apprentices,  and 
Buckinghami's  public  requeft  to  the  citisens  to  attend  hirii 
cn  the  morrow.    The  filencfc  bdth  of  Fabian  and  the  monk 
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of  Cfoyhmd)  difpniree  tliefe  incidents^  and  4emoiiftrale6y 
diat  they  wcfe  inteqwlated  by  Moie  to  fuppty  the  ua- 
oecupied  intenral  between  Bnckingbam's  harangue  m 
TttclSlay)  and  the  fuppliicatioxi  prefenled  to  Richard  oil 
Thtirfday.  His  intention  ia  obvious ;  to  fupprefs  the  reid 
pretext  or  colour  employed  to  vindicate  Richard's  acceffion^ 
aftd  for  that  purpofe  he  diverta  our  attentbn  to  a  difereiit 
day»  and  fubftitutes  a  difierent,  and  a  h\fe  pretext.  The 
fttppKcation,  ftiU  engrbfled  in  the  rolls  of  parliamenty  efhn 
bliflies  Richard's  title  on  Edward's  prior  marriage  with 
Eleanor  Butler,  and  the  confequent  Ulegitimacy  of  his 
oispriag  by  EKxabeth  Gray.  More,  inftead  of  refuting^ 
evades  the  plea,  fubftitutes  Lucy,  to  conceal 'the  marriage 
of  Eleanor  Botler,  and  creates  a  feries  of  fiditious  tranf^ 
adions,  to  fupprefs  the  knowledge  of  Richard's  titles, 
and  obftnre  the  proximate  cauiV  of  his  acceffion  to  the 
tlttone.  Lucy,  preferred  it  feems  as  a  daughter  by  die 
Dttchefs  of  York,  was,  according  to  More,  ftec  igncHKr^ 
quern  forte  virgiftem  reft  corrupet.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  one  Wiat,  the  wife  of  one  Lucy,  obfcure  perfons ;  and 
H  More  was  ignorant  of  her  marriage  with  the  latter,  (a 
circumftance  preclufive  of  her  contrad  with  Edward,)  he 
muft  have  been  fenfible  that  neither  the  Wiats  nor  the 
Lucys  were  then  ennobled.  His  inadvertence  has  retained 
a  circumftance  hiftorically  certain.  Lord  Butler's  widow 
was  of  noble  birth;  her  father  was  tibe  Earl  of  Shrewlbury, 
her  mother  the  former  Duke  of  Buckingham's  daughter, 
and  her  marriage  with  Edward  is  ftill  attefted  by  more 
than  common  hiftorical  evidence.  Had  the  hiftorian. 
maintained,  inftead  of  controverting,  the  exiftence  of  the 
marriage,  our  aflurance  would  have  depended  on  his  ve* 
racity ;  but  his  attempt  to  confute  it  by  the  fuppreffion  of 
certain  circumftances,'  and  the  fubftitution  of  others,  de- 
monftrates  that  the  h€t  was  inconteftible,  too  ftrong  to 
be  fairly  ftated,  and  too  ftubborn  to  be  openly  refifted. 
His  extreme  anxiety,  his  foficitude  to  convince  us  that  the 
accufation  was  calumxucHis,  betrays  *his  knowledge  and 
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conviAion  of  its  tmth.  Hebad:ex|iloi^itt&tliefoiirefy 
traced  it  backward  to  Richard's  snotheri  to  the  diftant 
period  of  Edward's  marriage.  He  aflures  us  that  it  was 
not  invented  by  Bichanl)  and  explains  it  at  length*  ui 
milius  a^gmfcatur  quam  fat/am  plim  reuiSamt  rptffamque 
calummam  pretexuit*  He  ignerar^ur  pnA^9r^  Eiwar£ 
JUiss  fuxtalium  vkium  9bjiB9$ntSf  mhU  reperijjt  quod  Uhms 
matrifmnio  objiurH^  p^^f^  iHCuJfam  otim  it  a§Uifiu0am 
cabimmanu  Yet  this  antiquated  calumny,  ib  loog  aqd  io 
induftrioufly  exploded^  cannot  bear  a  relation  withpi&t  the 
moft  material  deviation  from  truth.  His  very  foiicitiide 
to  explain^  his  induftrious  .  refearches  to  difcoverf  the 
truth*  are  evidence  againft  him.  He  had  difcovered  its 
origin  at  Edward's  marriage  (1463),  and  muft  have  under- 
ftood  its  application  at  Richard's  acceffion  in,  1483.  In 
every  particuUr  he  fupprefles  the  truth,  and  but  for  a 
cafual  difcovery  in  the  fequel  of  his  hiftory,  compared 
with  a  pafiage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Commines,  the  world 
would  have  dill  been  ignorant,  that  Lady  Butler's  mar- 
riage with  Edward  was  examined  in  council,  that  it  vras 
fupported  by  the  depofitions  of  different  witnefles,  and 
eftabliihed  by  the  teftimony  of  Stillington  the  bi(hop, 
who  performed  the  ceremony. 

An  hiftorian,  with  whofe  philofophical  genius  the  mi* 
nute  details  of  hiftory  were  fcarcely  compatible,  has 
remarked,  that  the  ftatute  declaring  the  illegitimacy  of 
Edward's  children,  appeared  on  Henry's  accefiion  and 
maniage  with  Elizabeth,  too  defpicable  to  be  reverfed  by 
parliament'^  Henry's  policy  in  fupprefling  that  ftatute* 
affords  additional  proof  of  Edward's  marriage  with  Elea- 
nor Butler,  and  an  adequate  folution  of  More's  intentional 
perverfion  of  the  fafl.  The  Year  Book  informs  us,^that 
the  judges,  affembled  by  Henry  to  confult  together  on  the 
repeal  of  the  ftatute  propofed,  that  it  ihould  be  <<  taken 
'*  off  the  rolls,  annblled,  cancelled,  deftroyed,  and  burnt," 
without  being  rehearfedj  its  contents  divulged,  or  more 

^  Hume's  Hift.  voLiii.  p»457.  noteM. 

than 
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dun  a  few  words  of  the  preamble  recited.    The  reafon 

affigned  was  that  the  ftatute,  becauft  it  was  *'  falfe^ 

^  fliameful,  and  fedttious,  ought  to  be  put  in  perpetual 

^  obUvion  I  for  if  any  part  of  the  fpecialty  of  the  matter 

<<  had  been  rehearfed^  then  had  it  .remained  in  remem« 

M  brance  always."  The  ftatute  would  hare  been  deftroyed 

without  the  ceremony  of  being  rererfed,  but  an  zQt  was 

neceflary  to  indemnify  thofe  to  whofe  cuftody  the  rolls 

were  entrufted'\    H^e  ftatute  was  abrogated  therefore 

in  parliament,  taken  off  the  rolls  and  deftroyed ;  and  thofe 

poflefled  of  copies  were  diredled,  under  the  penalty  of  fine 

wad  tmprifonment^  to  deliver  them  to  the  chancellor ;  <<  fo 

<<  that  all  things  faid  or  remembered  in  the  bill  and  zSt 

*<  be  for  ever  out  of  remembrance  and  forgotten 'V*    The 

ftatute  was  abrogated  without  recital,  in  order  to  conceal 

its  purport,  and  obliterate  if  poflible  the  fa£ls  it  attefted ; 

and  apropofal  for  reading  it,  that  Stiliington  Biihop  of 

Bath  might  be  refponfible  for  its  faifehood,  was  over-nded 

aad  ftifled  by  the  King's  immediate  declaration  of  par« 

doa'\    Its  faifehood  would  have  merited  and  demanded 

detec- 

*'  Touts  lei  jnftice  in  l'£xcheqaer  chambte,  par  le  commandement 
le  roi,  commuaerent  pour  le  rever&l  def  hit  et  aA,  qui  baftard  les 
cnfants  le  roi  £•  IV.  et  Eliz.  fa  femme.  Et  prifieront  tt  direciUm  pour 
ceo,  que  le  bill  et  VA6i  fiiit  cyi  faux  et  flandereuxy  q'ilk  ne  voiU 
reber/es  le  matter  ne  feffeS  de  la  matre  mes  tant  iblemt&t  que  Ric 
Sft  an  faux  et  feditioux  bill,  a  eftre  lais  a  Iny,  qui  commence  fie, 
pleafeth  it  Your  Highnefs  to  confider  thefe  articles  Unfiling,  &e.  fans  pL 
reberfid.  And  this  was  the  confideration  of  the  juitices^  that  they  re- 
hearfe  no  more  of  the  matter,  that  the  matter  might  be  and  remain 
in  perpetual  oblWion  for  the  falfenels  and  Ihamefulnefs  of  it.  And  if 
any  part  of  the  efpecialty  of  the  matter,  &c.  Nota  icy  bien  la  policy. 
Nota  enfeient  q'ill  ne  puifToIent  eftre  pris  hors  del  record  fans  t/St  del 
parliament  pour  I'indemnite  et  jeopardie  d'aux  q'ayoient  les  records 
in  lour  gard.-^Tear  Book,  Hilary  Term,  i  Hen.'  I. 
'  '*'  Rot.  Pari,  z  Hen.  note  iS.— But  for  the  Year  Book,  it  would  be 
impoiSble,  from  the  fhort  recital  of  the  preamble,  to  difcover  which  of 
Richard's  adts  was  reverfed  by  this  ftatute.  Hume's  miftake  was  un- 
avoidable^ as  he  overkwkfed  the  Year  Book  which  Carte  had  quoted. 
-—Carte's  Hifft.  toI.  n.  p.  8«4« 

'^  £t  neme  le  jour  ]e  bill  fiiit  leu  en  pariiament  chambre,  mes  fuit 
mouve  per  afcun  deux  que  fer.,  bon  ordre  que  oefhiy  que  fift  ceo  faux 

bin 
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detection  not  coooeafaneiit  $  and  SdUingtotty  ^Aoit  airw 
dcnce  had  fbrmeriy  eftabliihed  the  narriage,  va8»  if  pecr 
juvsd^  an  objeA  of  puiiifluneiit)  not  of  pardon.    But  why 
this  precaution  to  effiice  all  knowledge  of  Edward's  pre* 
contrad,  the  pretext  of  Richard's  ufurpation  or  accefl&on? 
The  fupprei&>n  of  the  ftatute  without  inquiry  into  its 
Wuth|  or  explanation  of  its  purport,  demonftrates  that  the 
recital  was  dangerous,  the  fzGt  inconteftable ;  otherwife  it 
is  not  conceiTable  that  Henry  would  prohibit  an  iuTefti* 
ganon  fo  neceflary  to  vindicate  his  own  acceffion  and  his 
Queen's  legitimacy,  or  pardon  Stilhngton,  whom  he  never 
forgave  ^  and  whofe  negotiations  to  procure  the  delivery 
of  Henry,  when  an  exile  in  Britanny,  into  Edward's 
bands,  had  rendered  him  fo  peculiarly  obnoxious,  that  his 
deftru&ion  was  effe£led,  afterwards  on  the  falfe  pretext 
of  his  having  participated  in  Lincoln's  rebellion".     But 
Aat  which  Henry  interdiAed,  the  hiftorian"*,  publilhing 
under  his  tyrannical  aufpices,  durft  not  venture  to  revive 
or  inveftigate.    His  danger  would  have  been  confiderable 
bad  he  affigned  as  the  means  of  Richard's  acceflion,  the 
bill  of  fupplication  engrofled  in  a  ftatute  erafed  from  the 
mcord,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  intercepted,  and  the 
pofieffion  even  of  a  copy  prohibited  as  criminal ;  but  his 
defbrufiion  would  have  been  inevitable  had  he  perpetuated 
a  USt  wluch  the  legiflature,  obfequious  to  the  deliber»- 
limis  of  the  judges  and  the  injunctions  of  Henry,  had 
determined  to  confign  to  perpetual  oblivion.    In  conceal- 
ing Edward's  marriage  with  Eleanor  Butler,  More  co» 
operated  direAIy  with  Hcfnry's  intentions,  and  in  creating 
a  refutable,  fi£litious  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Lucy,  en- 

Inil  refbrmcra  ceo,  et  difcicnt  que  le  evelque  de  B.  (StOfiogton  then 
Biflu»p  of  Bath  and  Wells,)  fill  le  bill,  et  let  feigniort  vouloieDt  aver 
luy  in  le  parliament  chambre  a  aver  luy  refpondre  a  ceo.  £t  le  roj 
difiut,  que  11  avoit  luy  pardonner  et  pour  ceo  il  ne  youluift  plui  fait  a 
luy  i  quod  nota*  conftantia  regit.  £t  quidam  epiicopi  fuenint  contra 
ij^um.— Year  Booky  ibid. 

"  Godwin  de  Fireful.  AngI.y.StiUington* 

''  Moft's  Hiftory  was  written  accor&f  to  Gmftoa  ia  xjoS, 

deaTOured 
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deatotnred  to  difcredit  all  traditionary  temembnnce  of 
Richard's  title. 

I  obferved  that  th«  authoritied  fepatately  werd  n^t  fa« 
tiafaflory )  colleftiTdy  they  ate  foteible,  perhapa  eonclu- 
five.    Stillington'g  evidence  haa  bdeti  teje&ed  vti  that 
of  an  unprincipled  prieft^  aduated  either  by  fertility  to 
Richard,  or  revenge  for  the  injuriea  fuftained  from  Ed* 
ward.     We  now  difcoveri  that  at  a  period  long  previou^ 
to  Richard's  acceffion^  Edward's  mother  was  apprifed  oP 
his  marriage^  and  ftrov«  inetfe^iially  to  prefenre  him  from 
bigamy  ^  that  her  information  originated  either  frbm  the 
injured  lady,  or  from  Stillington,  the  prieft  who  pro** 
nounced  the  ceremony,  and  in  whofe  hands  the  eontraft 
was  depofited )  that  Edward,  whether  to  recorer  the  con- 
tra^, or  to  revenge  and  puniih  the  difclofure  of  his  fecretf 
difgraced  and  itiiprifoned  the  Bifliop,  nor  releafed  him  till 
a  fevere  fine  was  eittorted^;  that  the  teftimony  of  the 
htter,  thus  corroborated  by  Edward's  refentment,  was 
with  other  depofitions  produced  and  fuftained  as  fiitisfac- 
tory  in  council ;  that  it  was  afterwards  recognized  in  full 
parlbment" )  and  finally,  that  it  was  eftabliflied  inco&- 
teftably  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  by  the  tacit  confeffion  of 
Henry,  who  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  the  h& ;  and  of 
thofe  hiftorians  who,  in  order  to  difprove  it,  converted  a 
regular  marriage,  foiemni^ed  according  to  the  rights  of  the 
divitch,    into  a  fuppofed  precontrad  with  a  different 
woman ;  and  attempted,  on  her  fictitious  confeffion,  to 


^  L'evefque  de  Bath  mit  en  avant  a  ce  due  de  Glooeftre,  qui 
Edward,  eftant  fort  amoureux  d'une  dame  d'Angleterre  lui  promit  de 
Pepoafefy  pourvea  qti'il  eoucha  atec  el]e»  ce  que  la  confientit :  et  dil 
Teveque  qu$i  hs  a*u9it  ep9ufe%  ct  n'y  avott  qae  lui,  et  cojt  dcUk-M. 
&  plain  paiiemcnt,  le  due  de  Gloeeftre  fit  dcfrader  let  dewc  filks 
du  dit  Edward,  et  declara  bafbrdet,  fout  couleur  de  quelqae  eas  quit 
preover  par  un  evefque  de  Bath  in  Angleterre,  qui  autrefeu  avoit  ua 
graad  credit  avec  Edward,  et  puis  fit  dciapoiiila»  tt  tieitt  ca  prifim,  et 
le  rangonne  pour  un  fomme  d'aigaat  |  k  quel  «vefi|ue  <liftdt  ^ 
Edward  awnt  promis  fei  de  marriage  a  une  dame  quil  nommoit  ct  eu 
avott  ixSA  la  prommifle  entre  les  mdns  du  dit  evfgvc.  —  Mem*  de 
Comminet,  toLL  pp-437*  497* 
,  "  £a  plein  pi0&iDent.    CommiiMS. 
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obviate  the  exiftence  of  a  previous  marriage.  More  than 
that,  we  obtain  the  unequivocal  teftimony  of  Bucking- 
ham \  wboy  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  at  the  battle 
of  Northampton,  became,  at  the  age  of  five,  a  ward  of 
the  crown,  and  according  to  feudal  ufage,  was  feleded 
during  his  minority,  as  an  advantageous  hufband  for  the 
Queen's  fifter  ^.  During  his  early  youth,  while  educated 
under  the  tuition  of  Edward,  he  was  probably  ignorant  of 
^Lady  Butler's  marriage ;  but  his  fubfequent  confederacy 
with  Richard  againft  his  wife's  relations,  can  be  attributed 
only  to  a  keen  refentment  at  the  difcovery  of  the  injury 
his  coufin  had  fuftained.  His  intereft'  during  the  admi« 
niftration  of  the  Woodvilles  was  quivalent  to  whatever 
he  could  expe£l  with  Richard  \  and  unlefs  fome  fecret 
difguft'  be  admitted,  he  had  no  temptation  to  defert  hit 
connections.  No  rational  motive  could  actuate  his  con- 
du£i,  but  that  convi&ion  which  he  felt  and  exptvffed,  and 
thofe  paffions  which  would  prompt  a  proud  and  indignant 
fpirit  to  renounce  bis  interefts,  andvrelinquifli  every  poli- 
tical connexion,  to  facrifice  even  the.  lives  of  his  friends, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  diihonour  of  his  family.  That 
convi&ion  of  which  he  afliires  us,  when  alone  prefumable 
as  a  motive,  from  the  tenor  of  his  condtt£k,  is  an  in- 
difputable  -  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  the  marriage. 
^'  Richard,''  he  informs  us,  <*  brought  in  inftruments, 
<<  authentic  do&ors,  authorities  of  the  law,  with  depofi- 
*<  tions  of  divers  witnefies,  teftifying  Edward's  children 
«  to  be  baftards  ;  which  depofitions  then  I  thought  to  be 
^*  as  true  as  now  I  know  them  to  be  falfe  and  feigned  '^. 
His  belief  is  certain  i  his  fubfequent  incredulity  may  be 
regarded  as  a  gratuitous  conceffion  to  Morton,  with  whom, 
in  concerting  rebellion,  a  difavowal  of  his  former  con- 


.    »  Diigdate's  Baronage.  — -Buckingbaoi'i  education  was  committed 
hj  Edward  to  bit  fifter  the  Ducheft  of  Exeter.    Id. 

'^  GraftoDy  Hall,  in  continuation  of  More.— See  in  the  note  above^ 
.tke  quotation  from  Commkief. 
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YifUon  wa8  a  decency  not  to  be  omitted  by  hiftorians. 
Whether  he  was  afterwards  difabufed  of  error^  or  per* 
▼erted  by  ambition,  may  be  juftly  queftioned^  when  hit 
deliberate  conviAion  had  already  adjudged  the  crown  to 
Richard.  <<  When  the  faid  depofitions  were  before  us 
f<  (lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  evidently  the  council,) 
<<  read,  and  diligently  heard,  Richard  ftood  up,  bare* 
f*  headed,  faying,  <<  Well,  my  lords,,  eren  as  I  and  yoo 
*<  would  that  my  nephews  ihould'  have  no  wrong,  (o  I 
<<  pray  you  do  me  nothing  but  right ;  for  thefe  witpefles 
**  and  fayings  of  famous  doctors  be  true,  for  I  ani  only 
<*  the  indubitable  heir  to  Richard  Plantagenet  Duke  of 
**  York,  adjudged  to  be  the  very  heir  to  the  crown  of  this 
<<  realm  by  the  authority  of  parliament."  Which  things, 
^  (fays  Buckingham,)  fo  by  learned  men  for  verity  to  us 
**  declared,  caufed  me  and  others  to  take  him  for  our 
<^  lawful  and  undoubted  prince  and  ibVereign  lord  h."  I 
am  unwilling  unneceflarily  to  criminate  human  nature ; 
and  as  Richard's  condu£b,  previous  to  his  appointment  to 
the  protediorafe,  may  rteeive  an  explication  on  juftifiable 
motives,  I  wall  not  prefume  that,  in  the  allegiance  fwom^ 
to  his  nephew,  he  was  intentionally  perjured*;  that  he 
meditated  fchemes  to  fupport  his  pretenfions,  or  was  con- 
fcious  even  of  his  right  to  the  crown.  Were  conjedure 
adimffible  in  hiftorical  controverfy,  I  would  advance,  as  a 
reafbnable  fuppofition,  that  the  Duchefs  of  York,  a  pru- 
dent woman,  who  had  guarded  the  fecret  from  the  incon- 
fiderate  Clarence  "^^  had  concealed  it  with  equal  circum* 
fpedion  from  Richard,  nor  difclofed  it  till  his  return 
from  tbe  north  after  Edward's  death,  when  his  power  as 
prote£^or  enabled  him  to  vindicate  his  title,  and  exclude  a 
baftard  race  txpm  the  throne.  But  whatever  was  the 
period  at  which  his  ambition  commenced,  his  right  of 
fucceflion,  as  the  heir  of  Richard  Plantagenet  his  father, 

**  OrsftoQff  Hilk  ia  continuation  of  More. 

>»  Set  voL  ix.  ch.  s.  fea.  5* 
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i$  <0  me  MIffiilible*  CUatmm's  iffut  vai  tsdiubd  h^ 
attaiiidbri  auid  Edward'ftOUfriage  wkhLady  Biitler  is  eft»- 
iiUOied  ftt  preleot  bjr  fucb  evidence  as  it  13  poflibie  eitfaor 
^  obtasa  or  exfeGt,  fttch  as  would  be  tianfmitted  tkrooi^ 
the  medium  of  an  koftile  faftjon,  always  maligaaDt,  and 
ultjmatelj  wiQionousp  If  tbe  records  of  the  Yorkifis 
halve  pertfhed  with  tbeir  familfp  the  truth,  thoiigh  &p- 
preOed  hj  their  eeemiesj  may  be  ftiH  traced  in  the  partial 
and  coBtradiCkory  narratives  of  thofe  hiftoriansv  who,  at  a 
iUrfflqsient  periodp  disfigured  die  aoaals  of  a  flunrt  i«go» 
dtfquieted  and  uofortunatet  but  not  inglonous. 

in*  The  preceding  diifeui&oiiSt  as  pneparatorj  to  our 
jnquiries  concemtjig  die  joung  princes  confined  10  the 
Tower»  gire  us  few  indications  of  Richard's  dharader, 
his  hiAorieal  cfaurafter,  and  no  afluraace  whatever  «f  the 
fiste  of  hb  aephews.  laAead  of  a  perjured  tndlort  we 
recognize  die  lefptimate  fevereiga  of  England.  Inftead 
pi  a  violent  nfurpatient  we  dificomr  aa  acceffioo*  irrfgnhr 
accofding  to  modem  ufage»  but  (tftihiiibsd  widumt 
violence  on  a  legal  title.  Tlae  crimes  imputed  to  his 
youth  di(appear  4  and  an  the  executiioa  of  Sjuers»  Grsy^ 
and  HaftmgSt  if  the  ahimaAe  obja&  was  to  ftcune  his 
fncceffion^  foihe  iatetmediate  myfterious  canfe  will  bp 
f  tt^peded  by  thofei  whole  ioquaries  have  tan^t  iheaa  IP 
peruie  our  ancient  hiftorians  wich  eoEtreme  miflauft  ^» 

Rkhaid, 

^TliaaKeeiaionof  OiayaadRlversjoay  beconfidoedasa  jirft 
retributioa  for  the  murder  of  Clarence :  nor  is  Richard's  morality 
highly  cenfurablcy  if  he  infilled  a  jufi  revenge  on  his  brodier's  nmi^ 
4mn  withont  reveiiing  the  attainder  of  his  ifiuey  diat  sAabfilhed  his 
•qwn  fuoceflion  to  the  cnorwn.  The  ^9^  of  the  attainder  was  too 
fOaoley  confequentiaU  and  precarious^  to  involve  Richard  in  a  ihare  of 
the  murder ;  and  acquitting  him  of  any  participation  in  that  crimey 
we  moft  allow  tbaty  according  to  the  fpirit  of  thofe  times,  his  revenge 
WM  juftifiable»  prompted  at  leaft  by  a  laudable  refentroent.  Haftings's 
cxecutbn  is  moremjfterious.  More's  information  has  been  conii4ered 
as  traditionary,  gleaned  from  his  converfe  with  Richard's  cotem|>o- 
tsriet;  but  a  tradition  recorded  by  Harrington  (1596)  afiigns  his  hi^ 

torf 
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Richavdj  aeCDrding  to  thefe  hiftoriain,  aAimiog  fin  the 
aiatl^  9r  tbe  nineteenth  of  Jnne^  the  regal  ^gnitf^  wm 

crowned 

tory  to  Morton^  (Malone't  ShakeTpearey  voLv.  p.56a0  ^nd  a  Latin 
Klleiy  of  Richard^  compofed  by  tliat  prdatoy  was  prefenrcd  in  ^e 
kft  century  by  Roper,  a  deTcenduit  of  Move*  to  whom,  aaa&voorilt 
pnpily  tbe  book  bad  devolved.  (Buck.  apodKcfUMtf  546.)  Tbat 
Ibcb  was  tbe  fource  of  bb  mfonnation»  tbe  fubfiratum  on  wbicb  be 
confiro^cd  bis  biftory,  is  fartber  confirmed  by  tbe  Englifh  editioiif 
viotiby  ezlendiiig  beyond  the  period  of  Ricbard's  aeceCoti»  oonpst- 
keadstbe  minder  of  ins  nepbews}  theiecret  difaiiifi^on  of  BasUng* 
haaOf  and  terminates  abruptly  in  tbe  midft  of  an  interefling  conveHation 
hetween  tbe  latter  and  Morton.  Tbe  converfation  is  refumed  and 
oonlanued  by  Kail  and  Graftoih  in  a  manaer  equally  minute  aoid  cir- 
cianiatmly  nor  apparently  left  autkeotiet  and  as  tbe  partiQulan  eould 
enly  be  obtained  from  Morton,  I  conclude  tbat  tbey  and  More  bad 
accefs  to  tbe  fame  original  information,  and  attributed  tbe  materials  of 
die  biftoiy  In  (jueltion  to  Morton,  tike  orntmental  and  daffical  wnifli 
toMvew  lilus  diibovery  may  ezculpalie  More  from  the  impBtatian«f 
propagating  dtliberate  faUSebood.  Not  a  Qiedlator  merely,  but  an  adtor 
cbi^y  inifaiunental  in  Ricbard's  defbudUon:  Morton's  knowledge 
and  intentional  mffi^refentation  of  Edward's  manriage,  and  Rkbar^t 
#tlo^  beftows  additMiBal  cfmfimatioa  «n  both.  The  ftisvo  aodem- 
cntionof  Haftnig9>  at  which  be  was  preient,  is  preceded  in  bit  iiiftory 
by  dreams  and  omens,  and  related  with  drcumflances  fo  ridiculous* 
that  diey  provoke  a  Daoile  amidft  all  the  iomgtc  declamation  of  tbe  drama. 
Tbe  PMeaor,  at  a  cooncil  held  In  ik»  Townv  requeued  a  ^b  tf 
ftrawtwrnn  horn  Morton  for  dinner,  retved  fbr  aa  interval,  but  ie« 
taming  with  a  countenance  ezpreffive  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  ex-^ 
claimed  at  the  forcery  pra^Uftd  onliis  perfon  by  the  Queen,  Jean  Shorts, 
and  Hafiinga  ber  paramour,  and  bared  bis  wkhefod-am  as  a  proof 
«f  their  guyc«  The  nwft  praroinflnt  oivcmnfbnoett  are  biftorioaMy 
certain ;  a  cry  of  treafon  ¥ras  raifed  without,  the  Pn^e£kaft  armed 
attendants,  on  bis  opening  the  door,  rufbed  into  the  coimcfl,  appre- 
Iwnded  Ilaffing^  'fhe  primate,  and  Morton,  and  While  the  ktter  were 
•nnptiiiMid*  the  mnner  was  condudfced  to  immediate  execiitioB*  |Ta* 
bian.*!  B^<f  fbf  '"t'—'imdiaty  iTBrffyaaftanijiw  irp  ^^^  ^^y^  l4ffi^^^  t  Jtan 
Aom  was  Ihe  miftrefi  of Dorfet,  net  of  HaAii^  and,  Snua naoii- 
ginal  letter  of  RichardVf  was  treated  certainly  unlh  pecoiar  lenhf 
•(iiilloiioal.]Xmbli,  p.  •128.)  B«t  ^fi^  thde  dreams  and  pndiAions  of 
liaftfaigs'e'deadit  SbaU  wo  helieve  tbat  Richvd'e  ann  was  wkhered 
and  vSdtSh  Rachaid  a  warrior,  expert  at  arms  ?  or  if  Aciet,  tbatfhe 
moM  expofe  bis  ^iflMmour ;  if  notorious,  that  he  would  reader  it  Ae 
nfafurd  pretext  for  tbe  mmder  of  bis  ftiend  ?  What  do  thefe  nmUL- 
plied  abiiiftfities  amount  to  ?  The  artificial  glare  with  which  the 
whale  it  furrounded,  generates  a  fufpidon  that  ibme  treafon  was 
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crown  ed  oathe  fixth  of  July,  and  thereafter  began  a  pro* 
grefs  through  Gloucefter,  Warwick)  and  Coventry,  nortb- 
ward  to  York ;  daring  which  the  young  princes  were 
fecretly  murdered.  Thefe  events  are  recorded  as  palfing 
in  rapid  fuoce0ion,  as  conne^ed  together ;  the  execution 
of  Haftings  with  Richard's  acceffion,  the  death  of  the 
princes  with  his  coronation,  and  immed^te  removal  from 
London.  The  public  records  corre^i  thefe  dates ;  the 
acceffion  took  place  on  the  twenry-fevendiof  June,  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  execution  of  Haftings,  and  the  coro- 
nation was  celebrated  on  the  fixth  of  July,  in  the  prefenoe 
of  almoft  every  peer  of  the  realm  '^.  The  progrefs  ncnrth 
commenced  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  till  that 
period  we  are  aflured  that  the  princes  continued  alive. 

During  tUs  expedition,  aflbciations  were  formedf  and 
various  infurredions  projeded  for  their  delivery  $  but 
when  thefe  were  matured,  and  Buckingham  proclaimed  as 
the  leader  of  the  enterprife,  a  report  prevailed  that  the 
princes  had  fuffered  a  violent  deadi.  Such  is  the  ooacife 
and  barren  account  of  contemporary  writers,  whofe  nar- 
rarions  rather  atteft  the  exiftence  of  the  rumour  than  the 
truth  of  the  murder,  and  to  whom  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  perpetrated  was  then  unknown.  Succeeding  hifto- 
nans  have  adopted  that  which,  among  different  tradi- 
tionary ftories,  appeared  the  moft  probable  to  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Richard,  during  his  progrefs,  prefaging  dang^ 
from  the  Jives  of  his  nephews,  difpatched  an  attendant 
from  Gloucefter  with  orders  to  Brakenbury  for  their 
inimediate  death.     Brakenbury  refifted  the  difhoneft  pro- 

det^ed  and  puiuflicdf  a  confpiracy  in  which  Morton  had  participated 
with  Haftings,  and  was  therefore  defirous  to  remove  from  riew. 

^^  Compare  Grafton's  lift  of  the  peers  prefent  at  the  coronadon  'with 
^  lords  fummoned  to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Henry  VIL9  and  it  will  appear  that  their  number  amounted  to  aboat 
thiity^izi  of  whom  thirty-two  attended  the,con>nation»  and  in  all  pro*^' 
habifity  concurred  in  prefenting  the  hill  of  fuppplicadon.  Henry's  fiift 
"parliamtnt^M  not  attended  by  half  the  number.  See  Fvliamentary 
IHft. 
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pofal,'  and  Gr^cn  tte  zneflenger -returned  with  his  tkfntA 
to  Richard  at  Warwick,  who  complaining  to  a  page  that 
his  commands  were  unexecuted,  was  directed  to  Sir  Jam«« 
Tyrell  (then  afleep  with  his  brother  in  the  next  apartt 
ment)  as  an  afpiring  man,  deprefled  by  Ratcliifi?,  and 
likely  to  perpetrate  whatever  was  enjoined.  TyreJl.a»> 
cordingly  was  commiflioned  next  morning  to  receive^  for 
a  fingle  night,  the  keys  and  the  conwiand  of  tlie  Tower 
from  Brakenbticy,  and  repairing  to  London,  employed 
Dighton  and  Foreft  to  ftifle  .the  princes  while  afleep .  at 
midnight.  The  bodies  were  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftaircafe,  but  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  chaplain  i 
and  Tyrell,  having  performed  his  coramiffion,  haftened 
back  to  Richard,  by  whom  ho  was  knighted,  much  ho^ 
noured,  and  highly  rewarded. 

It  has  been  obferved  with  truth,  that  thefe  circum* 
ftances  are  improbable,  and  partly  falfe  j  that  Richard, 
before  his  departure  from  London,  would  have  founded 
Brakenbury  in  devifing  the  murder ;  nor  would  fuch  a 
propofal  be  entrufted  either  to  a  letter,  or* to  verbal 
credentials ;  that  Richard  would  not  have  communicated 
his  difappointment  fo  freely ;  nor  was  Tyrell,  already 
knighted  and  mafter  of  the  horfe,  in  a  fituation  to  be 
either  depreflbd  by  RatcliiFe,  or  recommended  to  the 
Bang's  notice  by  a  namelefs  page  ;  and  finally,  that  Bra^ 
kenbttry  on  his  refufal  would  not  have  been  fuperfeded 
for  the  palpable  purpofe  of  murder,  nor  again  entrufted 
with  the  command  of  the  Tower.  "• 

But  the  ftory  is  not  deftitute  of  evidence,  the  con* 
feflion  of  the  aflaffins,  to  be  noticed  in  the  fequel,  and  the 
accidental  difcovery,  in  the  laft  century,  of  bones  corre* 
fpondent  in  fize  to  thofe  of  the  princes^  buried  in  the 
Tower,  under  the  rubbifli  of  a  ruinous  ftaircafe.  They 
were  found,  it  is  faid,  in  a  cheft  or  coffin  at  the  depth  of 

^  Walpole't  Hift.  Dooliki^  p.  $$• 
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ten  ftet,  in  TdwttMing  a  ftatrcafe  conduAtog  ifom  the 
King's  lodgings  to  the  chapd  in  the  White  Tower,  and 
were  depofited  as  the  remains  of  the  princes,  by  Charles  II. 
in  Weftminfter  Abbey  "^  The  identity  has  been  io- 
iltrred  from  their  fixe  and  irregular  interment,  indicating, 
as  the  ground  was  not  confecrated,  a  fecret  murder  from 
die  coincidence  of  the  place  with  hiftorical  defcription, 
and  from  the  prefiimption  that  no  children  unconne£ted 
Iridi  tht  crown  were  expofed  in  the  Tower  to  a  violent 
4eadi*.  To  me  die  inferemie  appeared  at  firft  to  be 
ftrong  and  condufire ;  but  there  are  difficuldes  not  to  be 
furmouttted  or  obrated: — i.  The  coincidence  of  place 
is  extremely  doubtfuL  The  princes,  according  to  a  tra* 
dkion  preferred  in  the  Tower,  were  lodged  in  a  building 
near  the  water-gate,  and  Tyrell,  as  we  are  informed,  re- 
mained, dll  the  murder  was  finifhed,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftaircafe,  beneath  which  he  interred  their  bodies  ^<.  They 
were  buried  therefore  uilder  the  ftairs  of  their  lodging  $ 
but  Henry,  to  whom  the  aflafiins  *difclofed  the  place, 
fought  inefie£lually  to  difcover  the  bodies,  and  c(mclttded 
at  laft  that  the  chaplain,  who  was  then  dead,  had  removed 
them  elfewhere.  Their  bodies  therefore  muft  have  been 
transferred  from  the  ftaircafe  of  their  lodging,  to  that  of 
the  chapel ;  and  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  difcovery 
and  infpecied  the  bones,  admitted  that  they  were  found, 
not  in  the  place  where  Tyrell  had  depofited,  but  where 
the  prieft  had  removed,  them^'.    That  place  was  un- 

^  Sandford's  Geoealog.  Hift. 

^  Hame'ft  HjA.  vol.  iii.  p.  459.  note  M. 

^'  Bacon,  p.  608.  The  place  were  the  princes  were  confined, 
has  been  denominated  the  Bloody  Tower. 

^*  See  Sandford't  Genealogical  Hiftory»  wherei  on  the  anthority  ol 
^  King's  fui^on«  who  was  prefent  at  the  difcovery,  the  place  where 
the  bones  were  found»  is  explicitly  marked,  and  admitted  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  place  where  Tyrell  interred  them.  Whoever  ezaminei 
the  fituation  of  the  chapel,  and  its  diftance  from  the  ftaircaie,  iliD 
Ibewn  in  the  bloody  Towcr»  araft  be  convinced  that  the  bones  were 
Mldilcovtred^^lisse  Tyrell  wu  find  to  hate  buried  the  bodies. 

known. 


Imavmi  its  omctdence  wtliiilie  fitiuttfea  of  ^  lipdi^ft.ii' 
CQii|e£biraU  nor  is  it  probable  that  a.ftaircufb  .0ioi4db% 
tivice  ieleded  to  concqal  their  remains;  but  it  is  certaift 
thast  tbe  chaplaiOf  when  .diredled.by  Rii)hard  to.  remove, 
tjl^  bodies  to  a  placQ  )efs  unfuitable  to  the  fops  of  % 
Uogi  would  have  given  ^lem  a  tegular  inteanent  in  gqih* 
^Karated  giDund*^ra.  The  identttj  of .  tbeboAes.is  unoev* 
tain.  Tbe  Tower  was  both  a  palace  ai^d  a  jfti^e^  prifpn,- 
the  receptide  oi  LoQardsy  hereti'csy  and  criiiunals«  wilbia 
which  ;hafe  who  died  by  difeafe  or  yioleQce  wiere  always 
buried:  the  difcovery  tberelcMre  qf  ^bmes.  is.  s^th^r  fwi<» 
prifing  ripir,  perhaps,  uncomopipn;  but  ^e  muft  guard 
againft  the  ex|reme  credulity  perceptible  in  the  offici^rs^ 
who>  perfuaded  that  the  princes  were  fecretly  ifitW!^  vx 
tbe.Tower,  appropiiated  every  flceleton  to  them.  .BpftjM 
found  at  a .  former  p<e|riod  in  a  deCi^rt^  turret  weF<e 
regarded  as  the  rema^  of  one  of  the  prince ;  ihou^ 
(Mne  entert^pied  a  ludicrous  fufpicion,  that  they  belongf^d 
to  an  old  ape  w)io  had  clamber^  thither  and  perUhed^. 
As  to  the  bones  in  queftion,  we  are  merejy  informed  that 
their  fize  correfponded  with  the  age  of  the.  pripces  i  and 
without  affurance  pf  d^e  tin^e  at  which,  from  the  ftate'pf 
tbe  bpnes,  they  were  probably  interred,  we  are  required 
to.  believe,  that  during  a  period. of  two  centuries  they 
iri^^B^ained  unccj^umed,  and  die  cheft  in  which  they  :were 
d^pofited  entire.  We  kjiipw  not  whether  t^e.fituatipn 
ui4ic^d  a  fecret  murder  by  an  irr^lar  intem^^at  ,iii 
unconfecrated  ground;  they  were  buried  beneath  ^the 
ftaircafe  of  a  confecrated  chapel,  in  ground  which,.pre« 
yious  to  the  eredlion  of  the  ftaircafe,  had  perhaps,  been 
confecrated  as  a  place  of  interment.  They  were  buried 
len.  feet,  beneath  the  furface,  a  depth  which  the  mur- 
derers had  no  leifure,  the  prieft  no  occafion,  to  penetrate  ^ 
%i^  bjiifinefs  was  to  inter  them  decently,  not  to  conceal 

<^  Buck- p.  55S* 
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them ;  tnd  en  die  fuppofition  of  their  Temoral  to  confer- 

anted  groundi  who  can  diftinguiib  their  remains  from 

others  ?    But  the  depth  of  a  grave  on  the  out  fide  of 

»  chapel)  indicates  people  that  had  died  of  the  peftilencOf 

«d  were  buried  precipitately  in  the  fame  coffin  without 

the  church,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  fiirface,  as  to 

|nre¥ent  the  danger  or  the  dread  of  contagion.   I  know  not 

that  children  of  royal  blood  were  alone  expofed  in  the 

Tower  to  a  violent  death ;  but  the  difcovery  of  a  ikeleton 

in  the  ruins  of  the  Baftile,  would  have  been  no  proof  that 

the  man  in  the  iron  maflt  was  aflaffinated.  ^ 

*■  Th^re  is  another  objediion  to  More*s  relation,  if  eft»- 

bliflied,  abfolutely  preclufive  of  the  fa£^.   A  fingular,  and, 

for  Richard's  memory,  a  providential  concurrence  of  cir- 

eumftances,  enables  us  to  afcertain  the  duration,  and  to 

trace'  the  particular  ftages,  of  that  progrefs,  in  the  courfe 

of  which  the  fuppofed  deftrudion  of  his  nephews  was 

planned  and  accompliflied.    He  was  at  Weftminfter  on 

Sunday  the*  thirty-firft  of  Auguft,  where  he  ratified  a 

league  with  the  King  of  Caftile,  and  at  York  on  the  leventfa 

of  September,  the  day  preceding  his  fecond  coronation  <>• 

Windfor,  Oxford,  and  Gloucefter,  are  fpecified  as  the 

three  firft  ftages  of  his  journey ;  and  he  feems  to  have 

carried  his  Queen  to  Windfor,  with  the  Spanish  ambafla- 

dors,  on  Monday   the  firft  of  September,  and   leaving 

them  there,  to  have  proceeded  on  .Tuefday  to  Oxford, 

where,  at  the  requifition  of  the  univerfity,  he  releafed 

Morton,  it  is  faid,  from  the  Tower.     At  Woodftock, 

which  he  probably  reached  that  evening,  the  popular  cla* 

mour  induced  him  to  difaflForeft  an  extenfive  circuit,  an* 

^  When  the  identity  of  place  is  removed,  it  it  obvioiicy  that  the 
.prefumption  arifing  from  the  lize  of  the  bones  is  flight  in  tt(elf»  and 
obviated  both  by  the  difcovery  of  iimilar  bones  at  a  former  period^  and 
^e  certainty  that  private  murders  were  not  uncommontlind  interments 
frequent  and  cufiomary  in  the  Tower.  Arthur  Lord  Lifle>  the  favtitker 
of  theft  princes,  was  buried,  with  many  others,  in  the  Tower. 

^  Rymtr,  voL  xiL 
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aeted  by  his  brother  to  Which  wood  foreft  3«  ^  and  at 
GloQcefteT)    whither   he   arrived  on  the  morrow,    h^ 
honoured  his  ducal  city  by  the  creation  or  appointment. 
of  a  mayor  and  (heriffs.     Thefe  circumftances  poftpon^ 
his  arrival  in  Gloucefter  till  Wednefday  the  third,  and  h« 
muft  have  refumed  his  journey  on  Thurfday,  in  order  to 
accomplifli  it  within  the  period  limited.     Pafling  through 
Worcefter,  he  was  rejoined  at  Warwick  on  Thurfday  by 
the  Queen  and  the  Spani(h  ambafiadors  from  .Windfor  ; 
and    proceeding   through   Coventry  and  Leicefter,   he 
arrived  on  Friday  at  Nottingham,  on  Saturday  atFonte« 
fra£k,   and  on  Sunday  at  York.     With  the  train  and 
impediments  of  a  court,  which  limited  the  daily  progreb 
to  fifty  miles,  the  time  allotted,  of  which  the  two  fir^ 
days  were  expended  neceflarily.at  Windfor  and  Oxford, 
was  barely  fufficient  for  performing  the  journey.     Greea 
then,  if  difpatcbed  from  Gloucefter,  or  on  the  road  thi- 
ther, had  np  time  to  return  to  London  on  Wednefday, 
execute  his  commiiFion  to  Brakenbury,  and  rejoin  Richard 
on  Thurfday  at  Warwick  j  a  journey  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  before  the  eftabliihment  of  regular  poft8« 
Tyrell,  commif&oned  to  fuperfede  Brakenbury,  departed 
early  on  Friday  from  Warwick ;  yet  we  are  aflured  that, 
returning  after  the  execution  of  his  orders,  he  overtook 

^  Rous,  p.  216.  'Chr.  Croyl.  More.     The  difFerent  flages  of  the 
progrefs  are  to  be  difcovered  by  an  infpe^on  of  thcfe  writers ;  tiie 
duration  of  it  it  afcertaincd  by  Rymer's  Foedera,  voU  zii.    There  it 
a  letter,  however,  in  Drake's  Eboracum,  from  John  Kendal,  Richard't 
iecretary,  to  the  mayor  of  York,  dated  at  Nottingham  the  23d  of 
Auguft,  (without  any  year,)  informing  the  mayor,  that  the  court  had 
»been  woKhipfully  received  throughout  the  prugref^  and  deiiring  pa- 
geantt  to  be  prepared  for  their  reception  at  York,  p.  117.     £x  lib. 
Chart,  in  Cuft.  Com.  Ebor.     Were  the  date  certain,  the  letter  could 
not  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  records  publiflied  by  Ryiner ;  but 
kp^  written  undoubtedly  in  the  enfuing  year,  and  dated,  aa  I  fufpea, 
m  the  23d  of  September,  on  which  day  Richard  was  certainly  at  Not- 
tingham, Rym.  vol.  xii.     Drake  apprehending  thai  it  was  written  pre- 
vious to  the  coronation  in  the  former  year,  and  knowing  that  the  pro- 
grefs  was  over,  and  that  Richard  was  not  at  Nottingham  on  the  23d 
of  September  of  that  year,  altered,  at  I  imagine,  the  date  to  Auguft. 

E  fi  3  the 
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the  King  previous  to  his  arrival  on  Sunday  at  York, 
wardrobe  roll,  in  which  were  inferted  as  an  article  of  ex- 
penditure, robes  provided  for  Edward,  afibrds  no  pre- 
fumption,  as  was  once  expefted,  that  the  young  prince 
walked  in  proceflion  at  hisxincle's  coronation.     But  its  in- 
formation is  otherwife  material,  that  previous  to  the  pro- 
grefs  northward.  Sir  James  Tyrell,  knighted  during  the 
former  reign,  was  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  in  that  capacity 
received  conliderable  deliveries  from  the  wardrobe,  to  be 
employed  in  the  approaching  coronation  at  York  '*.     The 
prefumption  thence  arifing  of  his  attendance  at  the  coro- 
nation, is  confirmed  by  More's  narrative  of  his  haftening 
ifter  the  murder  of  Richard,  who  received  him  with 
marked  approbation  and  honour,  circulated  a  report  of 
the  death  of  his  nephews,  and  then  profecuted  his  journey 
to  York.    Tyrell,  therefore,  was  prefent,  and  officiated  alt 
the  coronation  as  mafter  of  the  horfe.     The  dates  are  in- 
furmountable,  authenticated  by  public  indruments  \  they 
reduce  this  ftrange  tranfaAion  to  three  days ;  and  we  are 
reqiiired  to  believe,  that  Tyrell,  who,  difpatched  from 
Warwick  on  Friday,  could  not  arrive  at  the  Tower  till 
Saturday,  nor  perpetrate  the  murder  till  midnight,  de- 
parted from  London  on  Sunday  morning,  and  rejoined  the 
ling  on  the  road,  previous  to  his  atrival  that  evening  at 
York.     We  are  required  to  believe,  that  two  confecutive 
46umte8  of  five  hundred,  miles  were  performed  by  Green 
and  Tyrell  in  four 'days,  and  thefe  with  the  interruption  of 
jtwo  nights,  and  the  day  preparatory  and  previous  to  the 
smirder.    Such  journies,  with  our  modern  roads  and  relays 
tS  horfes,  may  be  pradicable  at  prefent ;  biit  when  I  rc^ 
view  the  particulars,  and  confider  the  period,  I  conclude 
without  hefitation,  that  the  fad  related  by  More  is  im- 

^  See  Mill's  account  of  wardrot^e  roU  in  the  Archeotogia,  ^9Siii* 
firom  which  it  appears  that  the  >vardrobe  keeper  had  taken  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  charging  In  the  dliburfements  of  Richard's  coronation^  xHt 
^bes  formerly  provided  for  the  Lord  Edward.     See  alfo  Hift.  DobVti, 

poffibte* 
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pofU>Ie.  He  knew  noti  it  is  evident^  that  tkie  progreft 
was  ttriOij  limited  to  feven  days ;  but  finding  the  month 
of  Auguft  unoccupied,  appropriated  that  period  to  Ri<^ 
chard's  progrefs  and  Sir  James  TyreU's  adventures  i  pro* 
longed  the  ftay  of  the  former  at  Gloucefter,  Warwick, 
and  other  cities,  till  the  latter  rejoined  him,  and  about 
the  end  of  Auguft,  conduced  them  both  to  York,  before 
the  departure  of  either  from  London.  The  time  afluiK^^ 
was  requifite  for  the  Tarious  trania£lioi;b$  recprded  i  r^ 
ftridied  to  the  ihort  fpace  of  a  week>  it  demonftrates  ths^ 
thefe  are  fi&itious  \  that  Richard  could  not  be  overtakefi 
on  Thurfday  at  Warwick,  by  a  meffenger  fent  on  Wed^ 
nefday  from  Gloucefter,  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and 
that  Tyrell,  difpatched  thither  on  Friday,  and  employed 
on  Saturday  in  felefting  inftruments,  removing  the 
keepers,  and  making  other  arrangements  preparatory  to 
the  murder,  could  not  poffibly  perpetrate  the  istOtf  rejoki 
Richard,  and  reach  York,  in  the  fpace  of  a  day^  ' 

The  murder,  however,  is  ftill  poffiUe,  a$  the  credit  of 
contemporary  writers  remains  unimpaired ;  and  of  theiia^ 
as  the  moft  credulous  and  prejudiced,  Rous  AaU  be  fii^ 
eiamined,  and  difmifled  for  ever:  **  Gloucefter  obtained^ 
«  or  rather  invented,  the  title  of  Prote£b>r,  to  promote 
«  bimielf,  and  difinherit  King  Edward,  who,  wiA  his 
<«  brother,  was  imprifoned  fo  clofely,  that  the  pas^ 
«  ticular  deadi  by  which  they  were  martyred  {gm 
«*  ftiarte  martyratati  ftmi)  was  known  to  few«  The 
«  duene  of  the  murdered  kings  was  then  ufu^ped 
<«  by  their  prote£bor,  Richard  the  tyrant,  who  kill 
<«  remauned  two  years  in  his  mother^s  womb^  and  ^ 
<(  Fcftheringay,  on  the  feaft  of  eleven  thoufsad  virgins, 
<«  was  bom  with  long  hair,  and  his  teeth  complete ;  ^X, 
<<  his  nativity  the  Scorpion  was  afcendant,  a  fign  in  the 

^  Carte  was  tike  firft  that  difcovered  thU  argument ;  but  a  typogra- 
phical error  in  the  dates  renders  it,  as  explained  in  his  hifiory,  abfo* 
bteiy  oninttUipblt.     Hift*  vol.  u.  p- 8x6« 
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^  houftof  Mars  I  and  as  the  Scorpion's  afpe£l  is  bland 
<<  ioidfawmngf  its  (ling  mortal,  fuch  was  Richard,  who 
<<  received  his-  mafter  Edward  with  kifles  and  fenjoning 
^  carefles,  and  in  three  months,  murdered  him  and  his 
^  brother,  poifoned  his  own  wife,  and  what  was  moft  de- 
^  tellable  both  to  God  and  the  Englifli  nation,  flew  the 
«  fanaified  Henry  VL  ^ "  The  hiftorian  who  deduces 
Richard's  crimes  From  a  calculation  of  his  natirity,  may 
atteft  the  popular  belief  and  rumour ;  but  his  private  in- 
formation muft  reft,  where  he  has  placed  it,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ftars* 

The  princes^  according  to  Fabian,  were  on  Richard's 

acceflion,  <<  put  under  fure  keeping  in  the  Tower,  in 

<<  fuch  wife  as  they  never  came  abroad ;"  and  afterwards 

«  the  common  fame  ran,  that  King  Richard  had  put  them 

^  unto  fecret  death ;  for  the  which  and  other  caufes  had 

«  within  the  breaft  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  faid 

«  Duke  confpired  againft  him."      <<  Remanferunt  Ed- 

**  wardi  filii  fub  certa  deputata  cuftodia  infra  turrim,  pro 

c<  quorum  liberatione,  exceperunt  populi  auftrales  et  o&- 

^  cidentales  piurimum  fubmurmurare,  inire   ccctus  et 

f<  conventiuncula,  maximeque  hie  qui  per  franchefias  et 

'<  fan&uaria  difperfi  funt.     Cumque  tandem  populus  ad 

<<  ulcifcenfum  coniiderationes  iniret,  fadis  publicis  pro 

*^  clamationibus,  quod  Dux  Buckinghamiss  fadi  poenitens 

**  capitaneus  in  hac  re  principalis  estifteAt,  vtdgatum  ijt 

•«  diBos  Edwardi  fiitos^  qua  genere  vioienii  interitur  igmrm^ 

.«  retuKy  diceffife  in  fafa^.^     Such  is  the  authentic  in- 

-formation  derived  from  contemporaries,  expreflive  only  of 

the  prevailing  opinion  ;  yet  of  an  opinion  fuppofed  to  be 

eorrobrated  by  the  repentant  convidion  of  Buckingham, 

the  belief  of  the  infurgents,  and  the  pofitive  teftimbny  (rf 

tbofe  Yorkifts  who  joined  the  Lancaftrians,  and  promoted 

'Richmond  to  the  throne  of  England. 

»  Rous,  p.  M4.  r  Page  567,  8. 

Peiliaps 
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Perhaps  there  is  too  mudi  refioeoKent  in  fuppofing*  that 
jbr  different  purpofeSy  a  fimilar  report  was  propagated 
both  by  Richard  and  Buckangham ;   by  Richard  to  per- 
foade  the  people  that  the  death  of  his  nephews  rendered 
him   tndifputably  their  ferereign;    by  Bucking  ham,  to 
convince  them  that  the  murder  of  the  princes  required 
«id  joftjfied  bis  refiftance,  the  degradation  of  the  tyrant, 
and  the  elevation  of  a  new  line  to  the  throne.     We  ame 
mformed  by  More,  that  Richard  circulated  the  lEarft 
report  of  the  death  of  his  nefdiewsj  an  improbable  cfa^ 
cnmftance  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  murder ;  but  we  aie 
afliired  by  the  monk  of  Croylandy  that  the  rumour  pre- 
vailed not)  till  the  infurgents  were  prepared  for  revolt, 
not  till  Buckingham  was  proclaimed  their  leader^'.    Such^- 
an  opportune  report^  diverting  their  attention  from  the 
young  princes  whom  they  had  confederated  to  refcue,  to 
the-  exiled  Richmond,  generates  a  fufpicion  that  it,  was 
difleminated  purpofely  by  Buckin^am  and  Morton,  and 
'afterwards  prepofteroufly  attributed  to  Richard.     Their 
notives  hitherto  have  never  been  examined.  -  Bucking- 
ham's family  had  been  Lancaftrians  ;   his  father  periflbed 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  his  grandfather  at  that  of 
Northampton ;   and  Morton,  a  Lancaftrian  alfo,  had  been 
faithful  to  Henry  VI.  in  his  loweft  fortune.     Bucking* 
'ham's  defeAion  has  been  varioufly  afcribed  to  refentment 
or   penitence;    refentment  at   the  refufal  of  deferved 
rewards,  and  repentance  of  his  treachery  to  Edward's 
children.     Every  reward  that  could  enfure  a  friend,  or 
attach  a  fubje^i,  had  be^n  accumulated  on  him ;  and  it  is 
not  credible  that  a  repentant  humour  would  induce  him, 
for 'Richmond's  benefit,  to  endanger  himfelf,  or  diflblve 
the  government  he  had  recently  conftrtt£led.     A  political 
character  b  feldom  acceflible  to  penitence,  unlefs  it  be 
profitable.     Refentment  at  Edward's  oftpring,  had  con- 

♦■  Supra. 
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ham  and  Richmond.  The  Courtneys  were  Lancaftrians, 
and  ftedfaft  adherents  of  Henry  VI. »  the  Earl  of  Devon 
was  enriched  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Duke  of  York  i  his 
fon  was  attainted  by  Edward,  and  afterwards  flainy  6ght- 

'  ing  for  the  Lancaftrians,  at  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury  ;  and 
his  family  fupported  the  infurre£lion  of  Buckingham. 
The  Talbots  were  Lancaftrians,  and  obtained  their  fliare 
in  the  rich  confifcations  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  the  Earl  of 
Shrewfbury  and  Chriftopher  his  brother  fell  at  North- 
ampton ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  a  furviYing  brother, 
brought  a  large  acceflion  of  ftrength  to  the  ftandard  of 
Richmond.  The  Stanleys  were  properly  Yorkifts ;  but 
Lord  Stanley's  marriage  with  Richmond's  mother,  which 
•  rendered  his  fidelity  fufpicious^  occafioned  his  fubfequent 
defedion  from  Richard.     The  Blounts  were  Yorkifts; 

'  but  Lord  Mountjoy  and  Sir  James  '^  his  brother,  were  con- 
nefted  both  with  Buckingham  and  Richmond;  their 
mother  was  the  dowager  Duchefs  of  Buckingham ;  Henry 
Stafford  their  uterine  brother  was  the  Countefs  of  Rich- 
mond's fecond  hufband ;  and  the  execution  of  Bucking- 
bam  their  nephew,  attached  them  neceflarily  to  Rich- 
mond's intereft.  If  the  Berkleys  were  Yorkifts,  we 
dtfcover  in  their  acceffion  to  Buckingham's  confpiracy, 
their  diffatisfadion  at  the  recent  elevation  of  the  Howards, 
defcended  with  them  from  the  daughters  of  Thomas  firft 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Earl  Marflial  of  England  ;  but  as 
their  mother  was  the  eldeft  daughter,  the  revival  of  thefe 

•honours  in  the  Howard  family  was  probably 'refented  as 
Injurious    to    theirs^.     Bourchier's    and  Hungerfonfs - 

fathers 

«  Who  b^tnyeddie  caftle  of  Hams  to  RichmoBd. 

^  The  dtie  of  Norfolk  hid  becD  beftowed  before-hand  by  Edwaid 
on  hit  fecond  fon  Richard  Duke  of  York,  whom  he  betrothed  aqd  in- 
tended to  numy  to  the  infant  daughter  and  heirei$  of  Mowbrey,  the 
laft  Duke.  It  was  fuggefted,  I  find»  by  a  learned  prelate*  in  his  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  that  Richard  would  not  have 
offered,  nor  would  Howard  have  accepted,  the  title,  unlel«  it  was 
▼KUttiSiidasthere  waanofoffeitur^thoeif  fcalbntoprefiunc  that 

tbe 
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fathers  were  Lancaftrians ;  Willoughby»  Cheney^  Daw*- 
benyi  Arundel,' and  others,  were  either  foldiers  of  defpe-' 
rate  fortune,  or  private  gentlemen  whofe  political  con- 
nexions no  refearches  can  now  difcover.  Sir  Hiomaa 
St.  Leger  is  marked  as  a  partifan  of  the  houfe  of  York,  on 
account  of  his  marriage  with  the  Duchefs  of  Exeter^ 
Richard's  fifter ;  but  the  Duchefs  died,  in  the  former 
reigii ;  aild  as  her  firft  hufband  was  a  devoted  Lan^*' 
caftrian,  we  have  no  aflurance  that  the  fecond  was  a 
Torkift.  The  confpiracy  for  which  he  fufiered  was  con- 
certed to  refcue  and  reftore  the  princes,  and  its  formation 
preceded  the  report  of  their  death  47.  Thofe  partifans, 
whofe  defertion  of  Richard  can  be  rendered  a  prefump- 
tire  atteftation  of  the  mutder,.  are  therefore  reduced  to 
the  Grays  and  Woodvilles,  the  queen's  relations ;  and  as 
diefe  were  originally  Lancaftrian  families,  T  cannot  dif- 
cover that  Richmond's  acceflion  was  eSe&ed,  as  hiftorians 
have  imagined,  by  a  previous  coalition  with  the  principal 
Yorkifts.  ^ 

The  queen's  friends,  whofe  attachment  to  the  houfe  of 
York  depended  folely  on  their  alliance  with  Edward,  pro- 
jeAed,  for  the  reftitution  of  his  children,  thofe  infur- 
reAions  to  which  Buckingham,  Morton,  and  the  Lan- 
caftrians  acceded.  The  report  of  the  murder  diflblving 
their  recent  connexion  with  the  Yorkifts,  renewed  their 
former  attachment  to  Lancafter;  and  I  muft  conclude 

the  title  was  vacated  by  the  Duke  of  York's  death.  The  sjpiment  is 
the  le(s  conclufive*  as  Howard's  creation  took  place  on  the  »8th  June 
1483,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  certainly  not  underftood  to  be  dead. 
The  interefts  of  a  boy  might  have  been  difregarded*  or  the  rofrivil  ol 
the  title  in  his  perfbn  confidered  as  irregular,  injurious  to  the  claims  of 
the  Howards,  defcendants  of  the  firft  Duke.  But  the  Duke  of  York, 
as  far  as  hiftory  can  afcertain>  was  certainly  alive  on  the  Sth  of  Sep- 
tember followbg. 

^'  See  Dugdale's  Baronage>  under  the  names  of  the  reipe^Uve  hf 
bafliet  enumerated  in  the  text. 

^  In  the  hiftorians  of  the  period  diere  it  no  trace  of  fiich  a  picfumi 
imion  of  the  Lancafiriaas  and  Yorkifts. 

that 


ibtkt  thef  aficd  on  a£ry&  perfuafion  and  bdkf  oSibitUJBta 
when  they.tramfenred  their  intereft  gratuitoufly  to  Ru;Ii^ 
moody  concurred  in  his  marriage  with  the  Princefs 
Elizabeth,  and  for  his  benefit  per£fted  in  tfaofe  infaT«. 
vefftipnss  tbat  were  firft  qppc^^ed  to  refcue  Ed;ward  V. 
feomprifon.  Their  evidenjce  refol^esj  however,  into  mere 
€tpmon$  their  belief  of  a.4n[k  and  (ecret  tranfafftioiij  to 
the  truth  of  ..which  tlbey  had^^no  ^cfsrtain  accefs :  it  is  di- 
minifbed  by  die  frequent  flo^^iiations,  and  deftroyed  by 
the  apparent  cpntmdiftion  of  their  Inbfequent  cqnda^« 
The  Queen,  pn  aflUrance  of  fafety,.foriook  the  fan^uary, 
^qd  reforted  with  her  daughter  to  Richard's  court :  his 
proppfals  for  marriage  proved  fo  acciq[>table  to  the  princ^ 
Elizabeth,  that  ihe  feems  to  have  languiih^  with  impa^ 
tience  for  the  nuptials  f;  and  the  Afarquis.of  Dorlet  eoK 
deavouredi  by  thc(  Queen  his  mother's  direAionSy  to  efcape 
from  Richmond,  by  whom  he  was  infierceptfd,  ai^ 
4ttring  the  fubfequ^t.invafion,  detained  pnfoner  at  Paris. 
Either  their  former  perfuafion  was  much  altered^  or  tlie 
inod|»r.had  forgotten  pr  pardoned  the  fnuider^  of  her 
ions,  and  the  daughter  was  defirous  of  en^bracinga  h|i& 
band,  polluted  with  the  recent  blopd  of.  her  brothers. 
Adopting  ^ir  conduA  as  the  rule  of  evidence,  we  miift 
copchide  from  Buckingha^n's  infurreAjon,  wh^.  their 
intereft  was  certainly  exerted  for  Richmond,  that  they 
were  a^uated  then  by  the  report  oC  the  mi^rder,  and 
their  own  internal  convi£kion  of  its  truth ;  but  we  muft 
alfo  conclude  from  the  fame  rule,  that  Richard  was  after- 
wards .enabled  to  eftabliih  his  innocence,  to  congee  the 
Queen  tha  ther  oluldren  furvived,  or  at.  leaft  that  their 
death  was  cafual,  not  accelerated  by  his  interference.  If 
he  was  ferious  in  his  propofals  to  marry  Elizabeth  his 
intention  was  not  to  ftrengthen  his  title,  (her  iUegittmaciy 

^  Buck  quotes  a  letter  of  hen  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  puderved 
in.tlieEiii  of  Arondd's  libmy,  and  ezpreffive  cf  extreme  impatience 
lor  the  maniage. 

precluded 
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predttded  that,}  but  to  fruftrate  any  hoAUe  eonneftion 
with  Richmoad. 

The  circumftances  nowafcertained  are,  the  exiftence 
of  the  princes,  on  the  eight  of  September,  a  confpiracy 
for  their  reiloration,  to  which  JBuckingham  and  the  prin* 
dpal  Lancaftrians  acceded^  a  report  of  their  murder,  and 
the  concurrence  and  temporary  refolution  of  their  kindred 
to  transfer  the  fucceifion  to  a  different  family.  Two 
contradictory  condufimis  are  deduciUe :  i  •  That  Richard^ 
to  counteract  the  objeA  of  an  ahirming  confpiracy,  extin* 
gniihed  the  male  iflue  of  Edward  his  brother :  2.  That 
the  report  of  the  murder,  originating  with  Buckingham 
and  Morton  and  the  chief  Lancaftrians,  was  calculated  to 
deceive,  to  conciliate  the  infurgents  to  their  .private  mea- 
fures ; .  and  that  it  afterwards  paffed  uncontradicted  by 
Richard,  as  the  probable  means  of  uniting  the  divided 
adhexieats  of  York.  Were  the  evidence  to  terminate 
here^  the  laft  conclufion  would  be  properly,  rejeded ;  the 
difappearance  of  the  princes,  fucceeded  by  a  report  and 
belief  of  their  murder,  .would  conftitute  a  fatisfaCkory 
proof  that  their  death  was  violent.  But  the  evidence  .ex* 
tends  to  a  fubfequent  period ;  and  as  the  rehappearaacc 
of  one  of  the  princes  would  render  the  murder  of  his 
brother  extremely  improbable,  die  condufion  muft  be 
fiifpended  till  we  afcertain  the  charaAer  of  him  who, 
perfonating  the  Duke  of  York,  has  in  hiQiory  heen  hitherto 
denominated  P«rkin  Wasbeck. 

IV.  It  is  fi^gular,  and  perhaps  peculiar  to  Henry^s  for- 
tune, that  his.fuGoefs  waS'promotedy  and}|iS'ao<|iiifitioii  of 
die  xxown  effefted;>  by  a  perfuafien  t>f  the  death  or  mur- 
der of  the  young  princes ;  and.  that  his  reign  was  di£> 
quieted  afterwards,  by  the  prevailing  opinion  of  their 
having  either  efcaped. die  cruelty,  or  furvived  by  the  cle« 
mency,  of  their  unfortunate  uncle.  Cardinal  Bourchier 
^prefled  his  apprebenfion  of  the  Queen's  intention  to 

tttOOft 
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remove  the  youngeft  beyond  the  realm;  and  early  in 
Richard's  reign  a  confpiracy  for  conveying  them  both 
abroad  was  deteded  and  puniihed'%  Another  defign  for 
the  efcape  of  one  of  their  fifters,  in  difguifey  from  fane- 
tuary,  was  difcovered  during  the  progrefs  to  York^';  and 
fcarcely  was  Henry  eftabliflied  on  his  throne,  when  a 
report  was  difFufed,  and  generally  credited,  that  the  fons 
of  Edward  IV.  had  been  conveyed  fecretly  away,  and 
were  ftill  alive,  concealed  by  their  obfcurity  in  fome 
diilant  region''.  Whether  the  rumour  was  coeval  with 
Henry's  reign,  or  propagated  that  Lambert  Simnel  might 
perfonate  the  Duke  of  York,  the  chara&er  aflumed  by 
that  juvenile  impoftor  was  determined  by  a  fubfequent 
report  of  Warwick^s  murder,  not,  as  hiftorians  have  mif- 
conceived,  of  his  efcape  from  the  Tower.  Surmifes  of 
fecret  violence  to  ftate  prifoners,  were  Qot  peculiar  to  Ri- 
chard's reign ;  and  but  for  Lambert's  impofture,  that  ren- 
dered the  public  exhibition  ^of  Warwick  neceflary,  bis 
death  or  extftence  might  have  remained  as  myfterious  at 
prefent  as  that  of  his  unfortunate  coufins,  concerning 
whom  reports  are ,  fo  various,  and  whofe  fate  Uftoriaas 
are  fo  folicitous  to  difcover.'^ 

On 

*"  MoR.     Stowe^RiclH.  "Chnm.CroyL 

*'  M  The  dratb$  and  final  fortunes  of  the-two  young  princes  haw 
**  ne^ertheleif  fo  fiar  come  in  queftion,  that  fome  remained  long  in 
**  dtmbt  whether  they  were  in  Richard's  days  deftroyed  or  no."  MoR. 
M  —.  In  ^gns  fama  valeret,  filios  Edwardi  regts»  aliqno  tqiaium 
**  iecreto  nugrafle»  atque  ibi  fuperfijtes  efle."  Pol.  Virg.  p.  569.-^ 
«  Neither  wanted  there  even  at  this  time*'  (Henry's  acceffioo)  •<  fcoret 
'<*  rumours  and  whifpcrings,  which  afterwards  gathered  ftrengtb, 
v(  ttd  tumsd  to  great  trouUe,  that  Che  two  young  ibn  of  Ming  Ed* 
tt  ward  IV.  or  one  of  them,  (whidi  were  iaid  to  be  deftiofed  in  tlie 
«  Tower>)  were  not  indeed  murdered*  but  were  conveyed  Statdf 
^  away»  and  were  yet  living. — And  all  this  time  it  wasftill  whifpered 
'^  every  where  that  at  leaft  one  of  the  children  was  living."  Bacoa» 
^.  4« '  See  HalL 

*^  ^  Fama  valeret  Edwardum  Varvici  coniitemf  vtl  necatum,  «el 
**  brevi  necandum.     Hand  ita  multo  pofty  fama  paffim  diifipavit  ill 

«  cah»«  interifle."    Pol.  Virg.  p.  69 This  material  hiStt  pervoted 

kf  Hall.and  Orafton,  from  thdr  tendcmefs  to  Henry,  fau  knaopif 
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.On  the  appeanaoe  of  Lambert,  when  the  Ckri  of  Lin- 
coln departed  to  foHcit  affiftance  from  the  Duchefs  of 
Burgundy,  Henry,  after  much  deliberation  in  council, 
feized  the  Queen^dowager's  perfon,  confifc^ted  her  eftates, 
«id  confined  her  for  life  in  a  folitary  cloifter.  The: pre* 
text  was,  her  having  departed  from. fan Auary,  and  td- 
tmfted  her  daughter  to  Richard's  care ;  a  falfe  pretext, 
adopted  obviottfly  to  conceal  a  more  fecret,  and  in  Henry't 
eyes  a  more  criminal  trania&ion.  Either  flie  CQunired 
with  Lincoln  in  Lambert's  impofture,  or  poflefled  jCome 
dangerous  political  (ecret,  dangerous  to  the  future  ftabi» 
iity  of  Henry's  gOTemment  \  and  when  the  .preceding 
nport  of  her  fon's  efcape  is  combined  with  the  fubfequent 
appearance  of  Warbeck,  that  (he  was  imprifoned  in  con* 
ftquence  of  fuch  a  report ;  eftranged  fn>m  all  correfpond* 
cnce  widi  the  world,  to  prevent  her  tefttmony  in  the 
event  of  her  fon's  exiftence  from  tranfpiring ; .  ftript  of  Jher 
weakb,  to  intercept  any  fecret  refources  from  him  i  is  e 
oonclttfion  more  probable  than  this,  that,  convinced  of 
die  deadi  of  her  ions,  yet  difiattsfied  with  Henry,  (he  ep^ 
gaged  in  a  confpiracy,  and  promoted  an  impofture,  for  the 
poipofe  of  transferring  the  crown  from  the  Queen  her 
daughter,  and  Prince  Arthur  her  grandfon,  to  Lincoln, 
Richard'e  nephew,  formerly  declared  his  prefumptive 
lieir.  Let  hiftorians,  who  afcribe  fuch  condu£l  to  habi* 
mal  intrigue  and  the  defire  of  power,  beware  of  indulging 
in  wanton  conje&ures.  If  (he  had  no  fon  to  fucceed  to 
die  throne,  (he  had  no  power  to*  expe&  from  the  prc^ 
motion  of  Richard's  heir,  or  Warwick,  Clarence's  iflue, 
net  tola  hatefiil  to  her  than  Linoobi.    The  report  then 

ffrap— I  the  iiodce  of  our  recent  hiftoriant)  who  have  all  fuppofed  the 
hmwRuie  {bunded  on  the  report  of  Waiheck's  efcape ;  fuch  impofture 
was  fuperflooot  if  the  efcape  was  true,  and  liable  to  inunediata 
^Infffftkin  if  hia  peilba  voBuined  ia  Henr^a  cufiody.  We  fee  thafc^ 
Henry  was  defamed  in  much  the  fiune  manner  as  Richard ;  but  who 
win  alTure  me  that^  had  Warwick  never  been  exhibited,  his  execution 
woold  have  been  public,  or  that  his  murdc^  would  net  have  been  at- 
iMsd  ta  ftklavd. 

iroL.  xiu  » »  that 
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'dot  oceafianad  her  imfrifomnentt  dtemooftfatet  ^  pro- 
'babilicy,  as  it  diiclofes  Hetafs  appcehenfions,  that  one  nt 
kaft  of  her  Ibnt  exifted;  and  as  it  was  preceded  bjr 
fcpeated  attempts  for  their  refcue,  it  is  to  be  verified  or 
tefuted  by  an  inveftigadon  of  Perkin  Warbeck's  prefee»- 
fons  and  charafker. 

Hiftorieal  notioes  concerning  this  perfonage^  are  liigiit 
•M  imfatisfaQory,   traniinttted  either  by  Henry,  or  hf 
«rriters  who  difcover  a  ranconous  prejudice  againft  his 
YivaL    Warbeck's  firft  appearance  was  in  Ireland,  whence 
he  was  invited  by  ambafladors  to  France;  and  on  tbe 
ftact  of  Eftaples,  he  vepaired  to  Flanders,  claimed,  it  is 
Sud,  and  obtained  the  proteAion  of  the  Dnchefs  of  Bncr 
gundy,  was  received  as  her  nephew  the  Dake  of  York,  the 
defoendant  of  Edward  IV.  her  brodierl    The  impoftucr 
originated,  as  is  generally  aflerted,  in  her  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  Lancaftrian  party ;  for  die  depr^ifion  of  whicfa^  flie 
eirculated  rumours  of  her  nephew's  efcape  from  the  ty» 
fanny  of  Richard  her  brother^  and  after  a  feardi  for 
years,  difcovered  a  youth  of  obfcuoe  birth,  qualified  se 
perfonate  the  youngeft  of  the  princes,  of  the  fame  s^ 
handfome  and  elegant  in  his  perfon  and  appearance,  witk 
a  crafty  head  and  bewitching  addrefr,  fb  fubtle  and  cnn^ 
ning,  that  it  was  impoffible  in  converiation  to  detedl  kk 
£diehood  ;  fuch  a  wanderer,  diat  it  was  difficult  Co  tiaoe 
his  origin,  or  difcover  his  adventures ;  an  expert  lingnii* 
to  whom  the  Engliih  was  &miliar  as  his  veiaacular  ho* 
guage }  a  Jew  by  birth,  yet  fo  fimihr  in  every  fisature  So 
him  whom  he  perfenated,  that  the  refemblance  couU 
only  be  folved  by  the  foppofition  of  his  being  an  ill^giii* 
mate  defcendant  from  tlie  fame  father.     This  meratruJ^ 
the  Duchefs  fecretly  retained  at  court,  inftmfted  him  in 
her  cabinet  to  aflume  the  demeanor  and  ftate  of  a  prince, 
without  departing  from  a  modeft  fenfe  of  his  own  mi£» 
fortunes  \  informed  him  of  every  circumftance  rehtivc  to 
the  chara^lqr.he  was  intended  to  perlbnatei  defcHbed 
minutely  the  peiibns  and  features  of  the  Kiif;  end  Q«mb 
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his  pretended  parents,. their  fon  Prince  Edward,  their  five 
dnagbtevs,  and  thoie  who  had  formerly  attended  the  Duke 
of  York ;  derifed  a  /vmti  ami  Hlely  tale  of  his  brother'a 
death,  and  his  own  eficape;  ^nd  concltided  her  in«- 
ftruftions  by  teaching  him  how  to  erade,  when  interroi* 
gated,  (iich  captious  qiteftions  as  might  tend  to  dete^ion. 
When  properly  tutored,  and  tnfpired  by  the  Duchefs  with 
unbounded  ambition,  he  was  fent  with  an  Englifli  lady** 
to  Portugal,  and  afterwards .  emerged  from  obfcurity  iyi 
Iriehnd,  aflumed  the  cbarader  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
attraAed  the  notice,  and  acquired  the  efteem  and  friend^ 
Ihip,  of  difierent  princes.  At  Paris,  an  hundred  Englifli 
gentlemen,  who  reforted  to  him,  were  convinced  of  Ms 
birth,  and  embraced  his  intereit  (  his  behaviour  wt» 
princely,  and  fupported  uniformly  with  fuch  propriety, 
that  aH  ranks,  perfuaded  of  his  title,  regarded  him  as 
Richard  Duke  of  York :  the  counterfeit  was  praAifed  fo 
long,  that  it  became  habitual :  it  deceived  himfelf :  from  a 
liar,  he  became  a  believer,  and  was  almofl:  converted  into 
die  identical  chandler  which  he  was  employed  to  es- 
idWt".  Of  this  relation,  our  author  juftly  obferves,  that 
k  is  too  kboured  and  artificial  to  be  ftriAly  true ;  that 
paiticulafs  extremely  improbable,  and  of  a  nature  tpo  fe- 
ettt  for  the  hiftorian  to  difcover,  are  aflerted  pofitively 
without  proof;  and  that  it  is  <<  more  like  a  tale  con« 
•K  trived  to  folve  appearances,  than  Hke  genuine  hiftory, 
«  Supported  by  proper  evidence**." 

Its  purport  (s  to  difcredit  the  public  declarations  of  an 
aunt,  op  whofe  teftimony  the  exiftence  and  identity  of 
her  nephew  would  otherwife  be  eflabliihed  ;  and  its  credit 
therefore  depends  on  the  charadler  and  probable  motives 
of  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  whether  her  ehara6(er  can 

'^  lAdy  Brampton ;  yet  her  evidence  was  never  pro^u^ed. 
^  Bacon,  p.  607.   Credunt  fimvi  fua  J^Sf^  hatf  belonged*  I 
tihoiight,  to  rdlglbus  imp^Ston, 
*^  Sttpn,  ch;  }•  k6i  i.  •        ' 
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vhmnt  the  imptttatioOf  and  what  modves  could  faggeJI 

tbe  coDtrifasce  of  fo  tile  an  inpofture.    Maigaiet  was 

tlie  fifter  of  Richardt  the  widow  of  Charles  the  Hardy^ 

the  tutelage  ^  whofii  gralidchildrenj  the  Fleffiiugs,  ever 

jealous  of  ihehr  iibertiesj  traasfeiredf  on  the  death  of  ha 

daughter   (the  oflspring  of  a  fermer  maniage)^  from 

Jfaximilian  their  father,  to  Margaret's  care.    Her  exe- 

^ention  of  this  maternal  truftj  as  deferibed  by  an  hiftorian 

partial  to  Henry,  will  eatplain  her  character.    *<  Hos 

:<^  liberos  matamo  ampleza  amore,  mira  charitate,  nutria 

^  ^bat,  accipiebat,  forebat,  ftudiofe  que  rebus  domefticis 

4f  operam  'tribuebati  quae  ejufmodi  officiis  magnam  apud 

^  nandres  'fiU  smAoritatem  compararet^'***    Such  ztko- 

tionate  and  prudent  condu£k  indicates  thofe  mild  and 

beneficent  irirtues,  that  concitiated  the  efteem  and  refpeft 

of  the  ttntra£bible  Flemings,  not  that  chanfter  addi&ed 

to  intrigue  and  prone  to  mifchief,  which  might  be  fu£> 

.  pe£led .  of  dangerous  and  dark  machinations    An  impu^* 

tation  fo  iooonfiftent  with  her  general  charaAer,  derives 

no   prefumptioo   from   her  former  coodufik.    Lambert 

Simnel  ihe  never  admowledged,  nor  fupported  otherwtfe 

than  by  fumiihing  Lincoln  her  nephew,  once  the  pre- 

fumptive  heir  of  the  Eiiglifli  crowa,  with  troops  to  render 

his  pretenfions  eflfe£kual.  .  Whatever  was  the  fecret  objeft 

of  that  infurre£kion,  the  impofture  was  certainly  cob* 

,  certed  without  her  participation ;  her  affiftance  was  foli» 

cited  by  Lincoln  alone,  and  granted,  on  every  hypothefia^ 

to  fupport  a  nephew*,  not  Lambert,  a  boy  renooveable 

at  Lincoln's  pleafure.     But  on  Warbeok's  appeaianoe^ 

'7  Folydoie  Vifg3,  p.  570. 

^  Either  Uncohi,  or  Richird  Dote  ci  7oiIe»  (VTsrarkk  tiban  was 
Ibppofed  to  be  mordered))  but  Auit  probabl]^  the  l^ttw.  UmIq, 
conaefted  vidi  die  PUntsgeactt  by  tiw  fdnak  Haft,  tmud^  iHmi  Ik 
^  cmpbfad  Lambert  to  per^te  Warwick,  that  he  couhl  not  daim  m 
hit  own  peiAa;  and  the  pageant  could  have  been  lemoved  aflem^iiiii 
^Mi »  bad  ffM^^iirisft  f^  tha  fnririsr  i%ht  af  the  I>id»  of  7o^ 


ai^en  Xincolii  I|ad  periflied,  sod  Warwidt^s  Kfe  was  at 
Henry's  difpofal,  there  was  no  prince  of  the  Bbufe  of 
York  wfaofe  acceffion  fuch  an  impofture  could  prpmotm 
Warbeck's  reward^  in  the  event  of  his  fuccefs,  was  ^ 
crown  of  England;  and  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  im- 
pofture} Margaret,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplanting  Henryy 
muft  have  feleded  a  v^bond  of  a  detefted  race,  to  per* 
Xonate  the  heir,  and  maintain  the  honour,  of  her  inuftriout 
bmiljf  Co  acquire,  and  tranfmit  to  his  own  defcendants^ 
that  crown  which,  in  her  opinion,  was  the  exclufire  pa* 
trimony  of  the  hbufe  of  Tork»  Whaterer  were  her  pre* 
judices  or  antipathy  to  Henry,  the  condu£l  imputed  to 
her  iuToIves  <^  fuch  perverfenefs,  wickednefs,  and  malice, 
<<  as  is  fcarcely  credible** ;''  more  than  that,  its  abfordity 
would  hare  defeated  her  own  intentions*  She  heated 
Henry,  becaufe  he  deprefled  her  family^  and  comin«» 
nicated  no  (hare  of  his.  fplendor  or  power  to  her  niece^ 
hi$  wife.  Therefore  (he  hbours,  by  every  deteftable  arti* 
£ce,  to  transfer  the  crown  from  her  own  family,  from  her 
niece  the  defcendant  of  th^  houle  of  Torh»  to  the 
obfcure  ion  of  a  converted  Jew.  CondufionS'  {o-  pre* 
pofterous  muft  be  reje&ed,  and  Margaret's  acknevdedg* 
ment  recrived  as  evidence  of  an  unfufpicious  nature,  con* 
firming  the  preceding  report  of  her  nephew's  estftence^ 
and  attefting  his  identity  with  Perkin  Warbeck. 

There  is  fome  difficulty,  perhaps,  on  the  difappearance 
of  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  age  of  nine,  his  reappearance  at 
manhood,  and  obfcurity  during  the  intermediate  period* 
The  difficulty  is  thus  obviated :  He  was  either  conveyed 
fSrom  the  Tower  by  the  intervention  of  feme  of  his 
mother's  friends,  or  conunitted  by  Richard  to  the  care  of 
Margaret,  to  be  educated  abroad,  in  a  manner  corrt- 
ipondent  to. the  mediocrity  of  his  future  fortune.  On 
diefe  fuppofitions,  Margaretfs  court  was  the  iaft  phoe  to 
which  he  could  bnre  fled  for  refuge  while  Richard  was 

*»  ts|n»  cb.  i.  isc  !• 
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alive)  or  wheire  he  dould  have  drained  paWc  prdteftloa 
when  Richard  wad  dead.  Flanders  then  was  a  (cene  of 
diftra£lion;  its  citiM  had  revolted  againft  Maximiltan; 
the  inhabitants  were  dependent  on  England  for  a  lucrative 
commerce ;  and  had  Margaret  produced  her  nephew  in 
public,  no  protection  .could  have  been  obtained  from  a 
feeble  government,  or  expeQ;ed  from  a  people  averfe  to 
every  altercation,  that  might  terminate  in  an  intermp* 
laon  of  their  trade  with  England.  The  faciHty  with  which 
Henry,  by  a  fliort  fufpenfion  of  commerce,  procured  the 
fxpuUion  of  Warbeck  from  Flanders,  affords  a  fatisfaAory 
reafon  for  his  obfcurity  during  his  early  youdi,  if  en* 
trufted  by  Richard  or  others  to  Margaret's  care.  If  con- 
veyed abroad,  as  his  manifefto  feems  to  infinuate,  by  his 
mother's  aflfi (lance,  he  muft  have  efFeded  hia  efcape 
'  during  Richard's  life,  or  after  his  death  at  the  battle  of 
Bofworth,  when  Brackenbury  the  lieutenant  was  flain, 
and  before  Willonghby  with  the  unfortunate  Warwick 
had  arrived  at  the  Tower.  On  the  firft  fuppofition,  a 
boy,  entrufted  probably  to  fome  faithful  domeftic,  and  too 
young  to  be  propofed  as  a  popular  leader,  had  no  friendly 
potentate  to  receive  him  on  the  Continent.  Margaret  <tf 
Burgundy  might  have  reftored  him  to  Richard  her  brothers 
the  courts  of  France  and  Brittany  were  pre-occupied  by 
Richmond,  who,  as  a  Lancaftrian,  was  hoftile  to  every 
nude  of  the  houfe  of  York,  and  whofe  influence  was  fuch, 
that  he  detained  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet  at  Paris  in  an 
honourable  cttftody^\  Silence  and  concealment  were 
flierefore  neceflary  ;  but  if  on  the  other,  and  to  me  th^ 
more  probable,  fuppofitt<Hij  his  dcape  was  effedied  after 
Ids  uncle's  death,  and  during  the  flight  or  confufion  of 
diofe  officers  to  whom  the  Tower  was  entrufted,  conceal- 
lAent  and  filence  were  ftijl  more  requifite.  His  mother 
was  in  London,  and  muft  have  been  fenfible^  that  when 
Henry,  at  the  head  of  a  vi^orious  army^  aflumed  the 

««HfcIVp.a4. 
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crown,  there  waift  tip  refource  but  immediate  flight,  no 
protection  but  profound  obfctrritjr,  to  preferve  hef  fofi 
from  perpetual  confinement.  AiTuredly,  had  Henry,  whd 
difregarded  his  filler's  pr^enfions,  fecured  Jiis  pcrfoni 
Warwick's  portion  muft  have  been  his  ;  and  as  they  tireri 
RiToIved  in  the  fame  ignominious  death,  they  mud  hat^ 
fliared  for  life  in  the  fame  oblivious  gloom  of  a  dungeon. 
Whatever  was  the  fate  of  his  elder  brother,  whether  K* 
died  in  confinement,  or  efcaped  to  the  Continent,  I  witf 
not  prefume  that  he  periihed  by  Richard's  orderi,  whert*! 
find  the  exiftence  of  the  youngeft  attefted  by  the  comtrfoif 
report  of  the  age,  the  public  unfufpicious  declataftions  df 
his  aunt,  and  Henry's  feverity,  otherwife  urtacdountkbley 
to  the  Queen  his  mother.  « 

It  was  incumbent  on  Henry,  if  defirous  to  tindidMSI 
his  own  title,  to  difcredit  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy^s  evi- 
dence, and  to  afcertain  in  the  moft  unequivocal  mannef, 
the  fuppded  murder  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  prew 
tended  origin  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Either  would  have 
fttfficed  to  deteA  the  impofture  ;  but  Warbeck's  identit^ 
with  the  Duke  of  York  is,  by  a  (Irange  fatality,  beft  au« 
ihenticated  by  Henry's  narrative  of  the  obfcure  birth  ot 
the  one,  and  his  meafures  to  difcover  the  murder  of  the 
other.  There  were  three  circttmftances  in  Warbeck'i 
hiftory,  for  which  a  particular  explanation  was  requifite^ 
i^— a  vifible  and  ftrong  refemblance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  i 
perfed  knowledge  of  the  Englifli  language,  and  a  plait 
projeiled  by  a  foreign  youth  for  dethroning  a  monarch, 
by  perfonating  a  prince  who  had  periQied  in  his  chirdhoo<f. 
But  of  thefe  the  narrative  adopted  by  hiftorians,  and  die 
confeffion  attributed  to  Warbeck,  contain  different  contra- 
didory  folutions. 

I.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  TV,  a  Flemifli  Jew,  recently 
converted  to  the  Chriftian  perfuafion,  refided  during  a 
feaefon  in  London,  where  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  fon, 
to  whom,  at  Us  baptifm,  the  king  coodefcended  to  zSt  as 

F  p  4  fponfon 
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fponfer  *•  Such  a  godfon  as  Perkin»  for  a  monarcli  wliofe 
sane  was  Edward,  it  alone  ridicukus  j  but  the  tale  ia 
etlculated  to  explain  that  refeniblaace  which  covld  not  be 
cootefted,  by  the  furmife  of  a  preirioiis  intrigue  between 
Bdwafd  and  Warbeck's  mother.  The  tale,  if  true,  waa 
lUbeptiUe  of  proof ;  and  at  Henrf's  title  to  At  crowa 
wa8  in  queftaon,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  eftaUiih  the 
hiBt  by  die  teftimony  of  diofe  who  had  either  witnefed^ 
Warwick^  baptifm,  or  remembered  his  fsither  at  Edward's 
tontt.  But  the  name  of  his  pretefided^father  is  unceF-'^ 
taint— Warbeck  according  to  hiftorical  narratiTe;  Oibeck 
aecoiding  to  the  eonfeffion  afcribed  toPerkin,  as  extorted 
from  him  s  a  eonfeffion  which  informs  us  that  his  birth* 
ylfm  nfu  Tourney,  but  contains  no  trace  of  a  Mefliah 
tern  the  Jews  to  the  EnglUh  nation. 

a.  He  was  remofed  in  his  infimcy  to  Tourney,  aa  a  t«« 
fidcnee  fuffident  forthe  acquificion  of  the  language  might 
have  involTcd  Henry  in  the  difficulty  of  proving  his  bfath 
and  early  educatbn  in  England  *\    But  his  knowledge  of 
Ingli(h  was  confeffedly  perfed,  acquired,  accordii^  to 
Bacon,  in  Flanders,  by  frequenting  the  company  of  £ng» 
fifli  merchants }  as  if  perfeAion  were  attsunable  in  any 
laagm^e  from  the  cafual  intercourfe  of  a  boy  with 
fertigners.    His  eonfeffion  is  more  explicit,  and  more. 
eontradidory.    He  was  bom  at  Tourney,  from  which  his 
fcft'  excurfion  was  to  Antwerp,  whither  he  was  fent  to 
acquire  the  Flemtih,  his  native  language ;  afterwards  he 
ki^ed  at  a  ikinner's  adjoining  to  the  «  houfe  of  the  Eng. 
««  lifh  nation)"  and  at  laft  was  phced  by  his  friends  in  a 
aacfchant's  fervice  at  Middleburgh,  with  whom  he  i». 
mained  from  Chxiftmas  to  Eafter,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  learning  the  language.    The  merchants  name  waa 
John  Strew;  the  language  he  taught  waa  undoubtedly 
EngliOi:  yet  in  Ireland,  where  Warbeck  was  mifbken 
ior  aPhntagenet,  the  inhabitants  conftrained  himi  agaioft 

"Bana*  ^IM. 

hie 
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kit  MofiAaticm^  to  aequitt  that  language.  Heatf,  (blU 
cttoos  to  account  for  tlie  purity  of  fats  accent^  infinuattd 
tlut  his  knowledge  of  Bogliflif  vhich  commenced  from 
Ittt  wAakf  at  Antwerp  to  the  Englifli  fadory,  was  coow 
pleted  during  his  ftay  at  Maddlebui]^ ;  yet  di&cisfied 
widi  this  fehition,  Henry  fends  him  at  laft  to  Iielandt  't» 
be  inftmded  by  force  m  the  Englilh  language.  The  Duke 
of  York,  if  attended  after  his  efcape  from  the  Tower  by 
an  EfigKfli  domefttc,  worid  retain  the  purity,^  and  cuiti- 
vaao  the  propriety,  cS  hia  Temacular  languid }  but  that 
oonoQ 'pronunciation,  which  to  him  was  natiural,.  couU| 
be  communicated  to  Warbeck,  neither  by  an  intcveouile 
abroad  with  the  Englifli,  nor  by  a  flunrt  and  precarious 
vefidence  among  the  Iriih  *'.  His  pretenfiens,  announced 
on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  muft  have  been  authenticated  by 
u  peevious  ac^amtance  with  Ae  language  i  an.  aci|iiaittt* 
ance  unaccountable,  unlefs  on  the  fuppofition  of  hishfiij 
tile  identical  Duke  of  York. 

3.  That  a  foreigner,  a  youth  of  obfeure  birth,  fliouU 
devile  or  execute  fuch  an  impofture,  aflRune  the  name^ 
and  fkq^rt  the  chaiaAer  of  a  prince,  whofe  perfon  was 
miknown  to  him,  indulge  the  piepofteroua  ambition  of 
fiipplantiog  a  powerful  and  vigilant  monarch,  and  in  the 
chnn&er  of  their  native  prince,  of  ufurping  the  thioneof 
a  lotion,  to  which  he  was  an  abfolute  ^mnger,  wsereoen* 
tindiAions  which  Henry  vras  obliged  to  reconcile,  bf 
atcribing  the  impofture  to  Margaret's  fecret  inft^ation 
and  contrivance.  She  difoovered  in  Warbeck  a  refienw 
blance  of  her  nephew,  tutoted  him  to  perfbnase  that 
prince^  and,  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  his  future 

*>  k  it  eafy  to  eftimate  the  poffibility  of  the  hAi  the  acquifition  of 
baguiges  U  now  ficilkated  by  graminan  and  didiooariet.  Ltt  at 
oolkfider  then  within  what  determinate  number  of  yean  we  oaHelve% 
reGditig  in  England*  could  acquire  the  Dutch  or  Flemifli  in  perfiediQn;. 
tod  if  in  the  couife  of  a  life*  neither  ftudy,  nor  the  converle  of  nativcfc 
could  accompliih  that,  let  ua  again  confider  what  refidence  abroad 
would  be  neceflary,  aiid  we  will  difcovcr  the  iflopoffibility  of  Pcrioa't 
sfifiiriag  Englifli  abrsad  or  in  Irtlsiid. 

chatafter. 
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dbsnQsi^  ftored  Ha  imad  witbisiftnii&ions  mi  ifleodoMt 
conc^nung  hU  family.  Such  a  chaca£kert'  with  the  bcft 
inftru&ions^  was  furely  an  arctnottf  attempt  for  a  fo* 
reig^er.  In  the  characUr  of  princes  aunH^rous  impoftovi 
have  deceived  the  world,  but  hiftory  furnifliee  no  ex* 
ample  of  an  impo^or  perfonating  a  foreign  prince,  to  isip<^ 
hknfelf  as  a  native  on  a  foreign  nation.  The  ntmeof 
the  unfortunate  Warwick  was  adopted  twice,  but  by 
£ngM(h  impoftures.  In  the  next  century  the  faife  Deme- 
trius, whofe  hiftory  hae  fome  refemblanee  to  Warbeek'ii 
obtained  for  a  ihort  period  the  Ruflnn  empire  i  but  De« 
inetrius,  whatever  was  his  Urth,  was  a  native  of  the 
country  he  aipired  to  govern- ^^ ;  and  in  our  own  memotyy 
PugaUcheff  and  otliers,  who  fucoeffively  affumed  tlie 
name  of  their  murdered  foveieigfi,  were  Ruffians,  whole 
language  and  manners  coincided  with  the  charaAer  they 
endeavoured  to  perfbnate^  Such  a  refidenoe  abroad,  as 
might  vitiate  the  pronunciation^  and  alter  the  manners^  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  would  certainly  facilitate  the  attempt 
to  fupport  his  charafker ;  but  as  Warbeck's  prommdetioa 
was  Goafefledly  perfeA,  and  his  behaiviottr  confiftent,  we 
may  eftinuite,  with  fufficient  precifion,  the  obftniftiei 
to  be  furipoueted  by  a  foreign  impoftor.  Sttppofe  Am 
that  tlie  tn^edy  of  Richard  the  Third  were  exhibited  at 
Pens,  and  a  French  yoetfa,  inftrufted  by  an  Ei^Ufli  a£hMr 
to  pevfoim  the  part  of  the  Doke  ol  York ;  Us  enonemis 
pronunciation  and  defective  utterance,  the  repugnance  of 
his  a£kion  and  manners  to  thitfe  peculiar  to  the  EngfiA 
nation^  hie  inabthty  to  prefinrre  or  attain  to  propriety  for 
a  fingle  fcene,  wotdd  convince  us  that*  Wari>eeit;  a 
foreigner,  could  not  poffibly  be  capacitated  by  Margaret's 

^  Demctiiut  h  treated  uniformly  as  an  impoffor  by  Ruffian  hffio- 
fianti  but  fbreignersy  lefs  prejudicedy  are  apt  to  recojpiize  hit  title  on 
the  atttbority  of  a  motber's  public  acknowledgmesty  new  publicly 
dSib%vned  or  retndled.  He  was  fuppofed  to  bave  been  murdned  in 
hh  infancy,  but  re-appeare4»  atteiliii^  bit  dbpe,  at  tbe  age  of  nun* 
ieodr-Vide  Coz't  Traveb. 

inftru&ionsi 
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inftruQian8,  &r  thef  pcsfomuoce  of  tbe  bnit  dMitBAti^ 
with  unexampled  confiftencyy  during  his  life.    But  Maf^ 
gaiet  was  herfelf  incapable  of  informing  this  ador  $  ber 
nurriage  ^nd  departure  from  £ngbnd  preccfded  tbe  biarthof 
the  Duke  of  York,  nor  could  ihe  difcover  his  refemUaace 
inPerkiUf  defcribe  his  chara£icr,  the  features  and  appear-* 
ance  of  his  brothers  and  iiftersi  (none  of  whom  Ihe  had 
eyer  beheld^)  nor  inftru£k  bear  pupil  in  tbe  daily  incidciita» 
the  companions  and  purfi^ts  of  his  juvenile  years^  at  a 
court  in  whiehi  after  her  marriagegr  ihe  had  nerer  fee- 
fided  \    Tbe  htftoncal  narmtiire  is  tbeiafue  &lft  ^  hot 
tbe  coofeflion  publiflied  as  Warbeck's  difolaims  it  in  a 
n^nner  that  exculpates  Margaret  and  difcvedits  itMf» 
It  was  in  Irelapd>  according  to  the  ooirfaffioD,  when 
Warbeck  appeared  at  Cork  drefled  in  ibflse  filk  clothes  of 
his  mailers  (hat  he  was  firft  miftaken  for  a  Ptaatagetet^* 
die  fop  of  Clarence  i  and  when  he  daued  k  on  oaA^ 
Water  fcMrmerly  the  mayor,  and  Foytroo  an  KtigBfliflMMi^ 
rqf^ired  to  him  privately»  maintained  diat.  he  waa  a  tMN 
tv^  fon  of  the  late  King  Richavdi  affured  him  ef  adcqaattr 
pppQtedlion  and  fuccour,  and  advife  hikn  to  aibme  that 
chara&er  without  being  intiniidated  by  Henry's  powti; 
«  And  fo»"  lays  the  confaffioBft  ^  ilgainft  uly  will  tfaqr 
«  forced  me  to  learn  £ngliih»  and  taught  me  what  I 
u  {bould  do  and  Uj  i  and  alter  this  they  called  use  Duke 
«  of  York,  fecond  fonof  King  £dwmlIV.,  hfscaoleKteg 
<«  Richard's  baftard  fon  was  hi  ihe  hands  of  the  King  of 
^  England.**    Thus  the  impofture,  concerted  in  Flandesa 
with  fuck  artful  preparation,  by  the  Duchefe  of  Bwrgvady, 
di£appears  from  the  canvas,  and  the  whole  refofyes  into 
an  idle  tale  of  a  fervant  miftaken  by  the  Irifli  for  a  prince^ 
(not  from  perfonal  refemblance,    but  becaufe  he  was 

^  Hii  iafomttion  bat  slib  been  attributed  to  Trioiiy  formerly 
lioor/t  Ftfcnck  femctaiy,  iedueed  frott  bit  fervice,  and  ^fpatcbed 
iRth  liucsi  to  WtiWk  ia  Itelsad ;  bat  t  Frenchman  retained  for  a 
psrM  as  m  deck  \ff  H^aiy,  eoald  cemmuiicite  flew  pntiailan,  and 
BHK  c(  tiM  dottsiMt  er lkitt«aaAiaMmt  efa  former itSgn* 

drefled 
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dtdM  in  Us  mafter's  dodies,)  and  «  pldn  for  d^throniiig 
the  King  of  England,  conftnifted  on  fnch  a  mtftake,  by 
iiie  mayor  of  Cork.  Such  abfurd  falfehood  demonftrate* 
Aat  the  confeffion  was  rither  extorted  by  tortare,  or  fa- 
bncated  afser  the  ezecttdoB  of  Warbeck*  It  was  unknowii 
to  Fabian  and  Polydore  Virgil,  both  contemporaries^; 
bvt  hiAorisans  of  a  fubfeqnent  periods  who  adopted  Ae 
ouralive  of  the  latter,  with  Aich  deviations  as  their  pie- 
jndioe  fnggefted,  hare  fuperadded  to  tfiofe  indignkies» 
and  so  that  diihonowable  death  to  which  Watfaeck  was. 
expofiki,  a  puUic  confeffion  of  his  birdi  andparettta^, 
his  advvstiiras  and  frauds,  read  aloud,  diey  atbre  ns^  fiift 
when  he  waa  fin  m  the  docks  at  Cheapfide^  and  agaht 
bcfiase  his  execuHon  at  Tyburn.  That  die  confdEon  was 
fiftitioor»  ia  certain  from  its  falfdlood)  fbrWarbed^ 
boded  in  Irefamd,  not  to  be  trained  to  itopoftise,  but  to 
aflert  his  pretenfions,  and  to  foEdt  afflftiuice  fimm  Ac 
potmtEavla  of  Kflifaire  and  Defmond^.  That  k  was  fii* 
hsBcatod  by  Henry,  is  move  than  pfobsMe ;  bat  to  irhnr 
isall  we  attribute  Us  fuppreffion  of  Mai^areA  lhai«  fti 
die  tmpotore  ?•  Not  to  any  regard  for  Maxgaiet,  whaife 
dhanOer  Watham,  hn  ambi^ador  in  Pboiders,  had  hof^AsA 
pnbiicty  wifb  reproach  and  abufe^.    Henry,  to  itnter 

.  -.         tbe 

**'  Mycbre  VirgU  ^vras  ient  by  the  Pope  ts  Bogland  to  cdM  the 
papal  tigbiiteateiittlieyitr  i50o»  and  (madnnid  thctt  tS  tfcaJI^ 
Ibnoatioo  oommeaced*  Ha-hitory,  as  he  ia<waa>  m  in  a  dffditaflon 
to  bit  brother^  o^  hit  book  De  Inventoribus  Renmit  WM  htga^  m . 
1505  at  Henry*!  requeft»  and  finished  ia  twdye  yean*  Ifie  mfonn^ 
tion  wM  oertvnly  derived  fimn  Henry;  and  with  lefped  toWaibe^s 
execution  in  1499,  miift  be  genuine :  but  he  either  knew  aoc,  or  ie> 
garded  the  coi^effion  aa  fpurious,  when  be  omits  it  in  hie  account  of 
Warbeck's  being  fet  jn  the  flocks,  and  afterwards  hanged  atTybums 
p.  608.     See  Fabian  alio. 

^  His  letters  to  thefe  nobleatien  were  fuppoled  to  haye  been  eztaat 
la  Sir  James  Ware's  time^— Waie's  Anasls  of  Ireland^  1491* 

*^  ^  Dr.  Warham,'in  the  latter  end  of  his  ontioo,  a  little  rebokad 
**  the  lady  Maigaret,  and  hit  her  on  the  thumbs,  fiiyiog,  that  ihe  now 
«  in  her  old  age^  and  within  few  yean,  had  produced  and  faraq^ 
«  forth  two  deteftable  monftcr%  that  is  to  lay,  Lambert  and  Fnldn 
^  Warbeck ;  and  bciag  cmccifed  of  thefe  gnat  bsbe%  not  in  e«ht 
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aim  impoftim  poobaUe^  had  ckcuhCed  a  -ftovy  iiribick  bt 
fiould  not  autheaticatei  and  in  the  coofiti&on  which  he 
fmUtOiedi  durft  not  affert.  The  accufation  of  Margaret 
would  have  rendeted  a  pioof  of  the  impoftwre  neceflary, 
and  migfit  have  piof oked  her  to  puUiihi  in  her  own  m* 
dicatioot  inconteftihie  evidence  of  Waxbeckf  •  identitf  with 
the  Duke  of  Tork.  The  repugnance  between  -the  coo- 
feffioa  and  Ae  hiftoricai  narrative)  (both  of  which  ov^in- 
aled  with  Henry,)  muft  be  afiBr9)ed  to  the  inq^biltty  of 
fiypoortyng  «th^  ;  and  we  muft  conclude  diat  Henry  waa 
uoaUe^  either  to  afcertun  the  pretended  birth  of  his  riiaif 
'Or  to  roBKive  ^  improbability  of  a  foreigner^  a  youth  <tf 
oblcure  condittoot  afpiring  to  his  aown,  and  piojcAing 
,40  iliithwe  hiBi  by  afliuning  the  diaraAer  of  a  prince 
Aftioyiil  an  Ue  eariy  youths  whofe  naoie  was  ahnoft  fiMt- 
fotleii  in  Aft  world.  His  fpies  were  certified^  it  is  find, 
fit  Waiback^s  parentage  by  <f  many  honeft  perfons  in 
«*  Tenney  jT  hut  that  testimony  m^ht  have  been  ob- 
.tainsil  by  his  aasbafiidor  in  a  more  unsxceptionable  and 
fuMic  mannei^  wbmi  Warbeck  was  espeiled  by  hia  in- 

» e^UBU^p^w^p^^»  pSi  ^^^i^n  4k  JWvH^^^^^A  ^rO  Jm  abo^v   v^puMnn^^pus  v    ^w^a^p    A^^^Vv^pflBOH  w    UM^ 

aitedicateihistitlei  but  his  indnlity  to  produce  it^  affima 
410  Aat  he  had  made  no  real  diicorcry  of  Wasbeck's  ori» 
;gpm  to  dsfprore  his  identity  with  the  Duke  of  Tork. 
.  Nor  is  their  identity  refossd  by  Henry's  pretended  dii^ 
/CO^reey  of  A»  previous  murder  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it 
is  jttftly  obferved%  that  on  Henry's  accefliont  when 

•(  er  aiae  ttonthiy  but  sn  tlie  one  hundred  tnd  ^ghtieth  iiifliitli».  for 
^  bodi  tbde  weR  at  iIm  leaft  ttktm  ycart  of  age  befare  11m  coold  ba 
«  bfooejkt  to  bed  of  them.;  and  when  they  were  neirty  onq^  out  of 
*  her  woodH  they  were  no  infiuitiy  nor  fackiog  chi]di«n»  but  lufty 
*«  yofonglingty  and  of  age  fuffiaent  to  bid  battle  to  kings.'*    Grafton^ 
•p«9oi— — The  hiftorian  obfienrett  that  ahhough  Maigaret  was  Taxed 
at  beiag  Mi  9k  tie  tbmmksf  Perkin  wAa  more  difconoBcted  at  the'ds- 
tafiiett  of  hh  fraud  in  Waiham^  oration.    Thus  Henry  acculhd 
3largaret  pdblidjr  of  a  fhare  in  the  impofture^  and  afterwardi  re- 
traced the  aocu&tion  in  the  coa6doa  which  he  labricatecU    Gaa 
dist  be  afcribed  to  deconua  ? 
f*  Hiftoricai  Doubti, 

Richard 
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Richard  and  hit  numerous  adherents  were  attainted,  die 

pafBcMis  of  the  people,  mflamed  and  agitated,  (hould^have 

been  produdiTe  of  an  immediate  inveftigation  of  the 

murder.     No   inquiry  was   inftituted  however,   not  tiB 

Henry  (as  Bacon  informs  us)  imptHoned,  oti  Warbeck's 

appearance,  Dighton  and  Tyrell,  the  furvrting  aflalfins, 

and  obtaining  ample  confelEons  of  the  murder,  releafed 

die  one  **  who  fpake  bed  for  hiJ  intereft,**  but  detained 

die  other,  whom  he  aftervrards  beheaded  for  a  different 

erime.     The  purport,  according  to  Bacon,  of  tfaeie  con« 

feffions,  was  difcoyered  only  by  public  report ;  for  Henry 

made  no  ttfe  of  them  in  his  fubfequent  declarations.     Not 

couM  ht,  for  the  confeffions  had  not  then  an  exiftence. 

Sir  James- Tyrell  at  that  time  enjoyed  hra  ccttiSdence,  if 

not  his  efteem.    He  had  obtained  from  Henry  the  cooH' 

tfiand  of  Guifiies ;  and  after  Warbeck's  appearanee  ani 

reception  at  Paris,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commTffioners 

to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Eftaples  with  die  French^. 

He  was  not  imprifoned  Hil  ten  years  afterwards ;  when, 

on  Suffolk's  flight  in  150a,  he  was  accufed  of  treafiMi, 

sttainted  and  beheaded.     His  confetton  muft  bt  poA^ 

poned  to  that  period ;  as  More  infoifms  us,  that,  *  wlieih 

^  in  the  Tower  for  treafon  committed  agatnft  Henry^  Ik 

^  and  Dighton  confefled  the  murd^".*     Htnry^  pfe«. 

tiotts  meafures  to  afcertun  die  murder,  originated  dier^ 

fore  in  die  hiftorian's  invention ;  and  as  Tyrell's  drime 

was  a  confederacy  with  Suflbik,  no  reliance  can  be  placed 

Qf^  a  mmoiired  confeffion>  never  publifiied,  but  calc«|late4 

to  afpcife  the  oharai&er,  and  viadicale  th^  execntios  of 

ft  foldier  the  viftrni  of  a  tyrant'a  fAfpiciona.    Waitaek^ 

pretenfions  required  an  immediate  proof  of  the  murder  } 

hm  no  difcovory  wu  made»  nor  inquiry  ipfthutedi  till 

^  HaH,  p.! 8.  SS'    Rym.  F<ed.  voLxU.  p.4Szt 
^  Warbeckf  who  appeared  in  Z49»,  was  executed  in  Z499*    '^ 
Man  mentions  Sir  James  Tyrell's  imprifbnment  and  execution  en 
Soflblk's  account  in  Z5oa ;  not  a  word  of  his  confcffion  or  imprifiNic 
rannnly* 

Waibeck'Si 
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WarfaeoV«  "dMlf ;  ^en  a^confefion,  certiunly 

vtfs  faftened  oa  a  pwtcm:  already  condemned  for  a  di& 

fe^nt  crijne. 

Admitting  then  'that  Henty  attempted  neither  to  dif* 
cover  the  marder,  nor  uxeftablifh  the  p«^ended  obfcnrity 
of  Watbeck's  origin,  that  his  competitor's  pretenfions 
derire  additional  confirmation  from  his  failure,  there  was 
another  more  obrions  detedion  of  which  the  impoftnre 
was  fttfceptible,  an  abfolute  criterion  to  determine  its 
truth.  Fierfonal  identity,  at  difierent  periods,  derives  its 
fioie  proof  from  the  opinion  of  friends,  and  acknowledge 
nicnts  of  kindred ;  and  Margaret^s  atteftation  of  her 
oepfaew's  identity  might  have  been  countera£ted,  if 
faUe^  by  the  move  authoritative  declarations  of  nearer 
relatives.  The  modier  itiuft  have  remembered  herfon^ 
aaid  the  fifters  their  brother,  whom  they  had  formerly  en« 
deavonred  to  preferve  in  fan£hiary,  and  the  loft  obje£l  of 
Aeir  fond  regret,  no  lapfe  of  time  could  efface  from  their 
memory.  Manhood  might  expand,  but  it  could  not  ex- 
tirpate his  youthful  features  ;  or  if  thefe  were  altered,  a 
Aoo&nd  incidents  ftill  remained,— the  particulars  of  tiie 
iright  in  wiiieh  diey  took  refuge  in  fan£luary,  their  dif- 
treffes,  dangers,  and  mutual  endearments,  their  laft  fe- 
paration  and  folemn  farewel,  the  rect^eAion  of  a  fifter's 
tears  and  a  mother's  bleffing,  all  remained  to  determine 
Ua  S&A  and  fraternal  claims.  The  dedararions  of  the 
^^een*dowager,  of  ihe  ^^^^^n,  or  of  her  fitters,  would 
turre  decided  his  charader  %  and  dbtir  denial  of  his  pr^ 
tenfiotts  would  have  difabufed  die  nation,  and  filenced 
for  ever  the  feeptical  voice  of  inquiry.  <«  But  Waibeck 
^  Bever  was  confronted  with  them:  they  were  never 
«  afred,  Is  dus  your  fon?  b  diis  your  brother'*?^ 
TiMir  verdi£b  admitted  of  lio  appeal  i  but  they  might 
hare  recognifed  in  Warbeck,  die  youdi  diey  had  fondly 
dieriflied  in  fimftuary,  and  the  motions  of  nature  might 

^  ffiftorical  Doubti^  p.  9$. 

have 
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have  difircgarded  the  feeUe  mjunftioat  of  a  tyiMt  Thb 
iras  an  obyioua  mode  of  deCefUony  far  pidEcnUt  to  the 
reports  of  fpies,  or  a  fpurtous  confeifion  $  but  the  pioof 
'which  Henry  withheld  or  avoided^  opefates  deddedlj  in 
Waibeck's  fftvoor,  wfaofe  identitjt  thitt  eftaUiflied  hj  the 
dire£l  or  pref umptive  eridence  of  his  neaseft  Idadredy  is 
.farther  attefted  by  his  father's  friends*  Stanley,  Fitswaltnry 
and  others,  who  finally  foaled  their  oonri&ion  with  Aeir 
blood.  Their  informattonj  it  is  true,  was  derivative»  not 
perfonal ;  yet  its  certainty  may  be  eftimated  by  the  con* 
TiAion  it  excited,  fuch  as  expofed  their  liyes  to  the  tigooTt 
and  their  fortunes  to  the  rapacity,  of  a  jeaboa  tyrant^ 
Their  teftimony  might  be  corroborated,  if  neceflarjj  by 
that  of  different  contemporary  princes  i  nor  can  we  attri« 
bttte  to  a  fmooth  and  plaufible  tale  the  reception  Waibeck 
experienced  from  James  IV.,  or  believe  thal^  without  cre- 
dentials or  proofs  of  his  birth,  he  obtained  the  ccvdial 
f upport  of  that  monarch,  and  a  prtncefs  his  near  velatiaB 
in  marriage.  But  the  belief  and  declarations  of  friends 
and  kindred,  the  opinion  of  the  moft  re^£UMe  perliDii* 
^es  that  diftinguiihed  the  period,  Henry's  inability  se 
difcover  the  murder,  or  deteft'tfae  impoftur^  conftitHte 
fuch  evidence  as  can  only  be  impaired  or  confirmed  by 
thofe  probable,  or  oftenfible  motives,  with  which  Richaid 
and  Henry  were  refpe£lively  a£kuated.  Acqutted  of 
treafon,  ufurpation,  and  treachery,  and  of  the  murdeis 
formeriy  imputed  to  his  youth,  Richard's  rharaflwr  af- 
(umes  a  milder  hue,  and  his  fuppofed  cruelty  to  £dwaid% 
.  feems  irreconcileable  with  his  tendemefs  to  Qare&ce's 
iSie,  as  his  acceffion,  founded  on  the  incapacily  of  bodij 
rendered  either  equally  formidable )  and  the  attinrifr  of 
the  one  might  have  been  reverfed  as  eafily,  as  the  iDcgiti^ 
macy  of  the  other  had  been  declared  by  parliamftnf/  No 
adequate  motire  could  ftimulate  to  a  murder  whioh  net* 
iher  ftrengthened  his  title,  nor  during  Warwick's  far* 
vivance,  encreafed  his  fecurity  ^  and  the  conclufion  dedn- 

cibk . 
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cible  from  the  difappearance  of  his  nephews,  and  the 
report  of  their  murder,  is  removed  by  the  fubfequent 
report  of  their  exiitence,  and  the  re-appearance  of  the 
youngeft,  whofe  identity,  'which  his  friends  and  kindred 
atteflred,  his  implacable  enemy  was  unable  to  difcredit. 
Henry's  apprehenfions  of  their  appearance,  are  difcovered 
by  his  fevere  and  unmerited  treatment  of  the  queen^ 
dowager,  his  prefervation  of  Lambert  as  a  remedy  againft 
future  enchantments  of  a  fimilar  nature,  his  regret  that 
Lincoln^s  death  intercepted  the  knowledge  of  the  bottom  (f 
his  danger  f^\  and  his  fyftematical  depreffioii  of  theYorkifts 
muft  be  attributed,  after  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  not 
to  a  fbolifli  and  incurable  prejudice,  but  to  a  perfuafion 
that  the  exiftence  of  one  of  their  princes  rendered  it  dan- 
gerous  to  entruft  them  with  power.  But  the  leafon 
affigned  by  Henry  for  the  execution  of  Warwick,  vacuam 
iofnum  fcelejlis  nuptns  facere^  difclofes  his  fecret  convidlga 
of  Warbeck's  defcent  from  the  houfe  of  York.  At  the 
inftigation  of  Ferdinand,  who  refufed  his  daughter  while 
the  male  line  of  Plantagenet  exifted,  Warwick  was  re^ 
moved  as  an  obftruAion  to  Prince  Arthur's  approaching 
marriage  ^^^  His  confpiracy  with  Warbeck  was  therefore 
fiAitkms,  or  rather,  as  was  underftood  at  the  period,  a 
fiiare  prepared  for  their  mutual  deftru£lion ;  but  as  War* 
beck,  if  an  impoflor,  was  no  obftacle  to  Arthur's  nup^ 
tials,  Henry,  whofe  policy  fpared  Lambertj  ftooped  con* 
fefledly  to  a  deteftable  artifi(fe,  in  order  to  terminate  his 
own  of  Ferdinand's  fears,  by  the  extin£lion  of  the  two 
funriving  princes  of  the  race  of  Plantagenet. 

That  Perkin  Warbeck  was  a  genuine  Plantagenet,  that 
Sidwrd  was  no  ufurper,  nor  a  tyrant  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  his  kinfmen,  are  conclufions  of  whieb  the  recep- 
6on  can  only  be  obftru£ked  by  the  difficulty  of  difcarding 
our  ancient  hiftorians.  Then:  credit,  however,  is  now 
diminiihed  \  more  information  is  traced  to  Morton,  than 

"  Bacon.  '♦  Ibid. 

VOL.  Xi\*  €  o  whom 
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whom  there  was  none  more  interefted  in  traducing  his 
recent,  deferted  forereign;   Polydore  Virgil,   a  courtly 
writer,   compofed  his  hiftory  at  Henry's  requeft;    and 
when  fucceeding  chroniclers  tranfcribed  the  one,  and  im- 
proved on  the  other,  we  may  be  afliired  that,  during  the 
Tudor  dynafty,  literature  poflefled  nocuriofity  to  examine, 
nor  fpirit  to  vindicate,  an  obfcure  and  dangerous  hiftorical 
truth.     Would  hiftorians,  afraid  to  intimate  the  defed 
inherent  in  Henry's  title,  exprefs  the  fiighteft  recognition 
of  his  rivals,  or  fuggeft  a  marriage  that  rendered  himfelf 
an  ufurper,   his  wife  a  baftard,    and  the  royal  iflue  of 
England's  rofes,  doubly  illegitimate,   deftitute  of  every 
hereditary  or  legal  claim  t'  ?    Would  hiftorians,   wfaofe 
rancour   has  branded  Richard  with  every  perTonal  de- 
formity and  moral  turpitude,  transfer  to  Henry  the  impu- 
tation of  murdering,  in  Warbeck,  the  true  Plantagenet,  to 
fecure  an  equivocal  right  to  the  crown  ?   The  fame 
caufes  operated  after  the  acceflion  of  the  Stuarts,  whoft 
divine  or  hereditary  right,  derived  from  Henry's  daughter, 
would  have  been  impaired  by  whatever  tended  to  Richard's 
vindication;  and  Buck,  the  firft  who  afferted  his  inno* 
cence,    felt  the  neceflity  of  procuring  a  new  title  for 
^he  reigning  family,  in  the  defcent  of  James  from  the 
Saxon  monarch''.      Bacon's   hiftory  might  have   been 
dunpofed  from  materials  that  are  now  loft ;  an  apoIOge- 
tical  hiftory,  calculated  to  eftablifh  his  matter's  defpotical 
principles,  and  difplay  their  milder  exercife,  by  thefe- 
vere  precedent  of  a  former  rfign ;  but  when  the  hiftoriam 
records  as  real  what  be  conceived  requifite,  who  can  dif- 
criminate  fa£bs  from  the  produce  of  invention  ?    Th& 
inquifition  concerning  the  murder  of  the  princes,  however 

^  «  A  baftard  branch  of  Lancailer,  matched  with  a  baftard  of 
^  YcAf  were  obtruded  on  the  nation  as  the  right  heirt  of  the  crown ; 
•I  and  as  far  as  two  negatiYet  make  an  affinnative,  they  were  lb."— - 
Biftoric  Doubta,  p.  40. 

^  From  MzTfpxtt,  Edgar  AtheCng't  fifter,  mamed  to  Malcofan 
Canmore. 

13  requifite, 
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tequifite,  was  not  inftituted ;  and  Warbeck*8  manifefto 
was  perverted,  either  capriciouily,  or  to  countenance  the 
purport  of  a  wretched  fpeech.  That  nianifefto  contains 
no  explanation  of  his  efcape  from  the  Tower,  nor  was  it 
prudent  to  expofe  his  fecret  deliverers  to  Henry's  refent- 
ment ;  but  his  fuppofed  oration  to  the  Scottifh  court  (a 
fi£lion  of  Grafton's,  embellifhed  by  Bacon)  will  not  per- 
fuade  us  that  the  fmooth  and  likely  tale  of  his  deliverance 
was  abfurd  and  improbable ;  that  his  life,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  fpared  by  the  compaffion,  and  his 
efcape  effefled  by  the  connivance  and  aid,  of  his  brother's 
murderers  ^.  But  to  thofe  who,  in  eftimating  the  voice 
of  hiftory,  take  no  computation  of  the  chara^er  ofr  hif- 
torians,  timid  or  venal,  fubfervient  to  the  times,  or  obfe- 
quious  to  power,  let  me  fugged  an  illuftration  that  may 
render  the  prefent  difiertation'not  entirely  barren  of  moral 
inftrudion.  The  fate  of  Richard's  nephews,  and  the 
participation  of  the  Scottifh  Mary  in  her  hufband's  mur- 
der, conftitute  two  problematical  queftions  in  Britifli  (lory, 
exemplified  in  the  recent  annals  of  Europe,  by  crimes  of 
a  more  unequivocal  and  deteftable  die.  Richard  died 
like  a  foldier,  but  his  memory  has  been  perfecuted  with 
unmerited  hatred;  and  the  beautiful  and  accomplifhed 
Mary,  expelled  from  her  throne  and  paternal  kingdom,- 
bewailed  her  misfortunes  in  a  long  captivity,  and  expiated 
her  imputed  guilt  with  her  blood*  The  prefent  genera- 
don  has  beheld  a  princefs  murder  her  hufband  and  ufurp 
his  throne,  and  with  defpotic  impunity  rule  an  empire  to 
which^  flie  was  an  alien.  We  have  feen  ufurpation  recog- 
nized as  legal,  parricide  and  regicide  approved  as  glorious, 
by  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  who,  inftead  of  confederating 
to  vindicate  fovereignty  thus  outraged,  folicit  her  alliance, 

• 

""  A  fmooth  and  likely  tale  indeed!  It  is  obfervable  that  the  pro* 
clamat'ion,  the  only  genuine  evidence  derived  from  Warbeckof  his 
pretenfions  or  charaftery  neither  gives  countenance  to  the  abfurdity 
Aippoied  to  attend  his  efcape,  nor  accufes  Richard  of  a  lingle  crime  1 
yet  Bacon  has  given  it  fuch  an  implied  meaning. 

GG  2  '  aod 
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and  fue  for  her  friendfhip ;  by  thofe  monarchS)  wh6»  if  a 
gallant  nation,  re-afierting  its  freedom»  interpofe  an  in* 
termediate  power  between  the  prince  and  his  people,  are 
alarmed  for  their  own  indefeafible  fupremacy,  and  eager, 
by  the  confpiracy  of  their  flagitious  arms,  to  reduce  that 
date  to  its  pridine  ferritude.  Two  obfenrations  are  de- 
ducible  from  an  example,  the  difhonour,  not  the  detefta- 
tion,  of  Europe:  The  one  is,  that  the  virtnes  and  the 
vices  of  the  human  fpecies  are,  in  difierent  periods,  nearly 
balanced^  that  if  three  centuries  of  progreflive  refinement 
have  improved  the  manners  and  reprefied  die  vices,  they 
have  alfo  debafed  and  degraded  the  virtues  of  the 
modems ;  fupplanted  that  indignation  which  purfued  the 
fuppofed  guilt  of  a  Richard  and  a  Mary,  and  inftrudcd 
nations,  at  leaft  their  rulers,  to  fympathtze  with  the 
fuccefsful  crimes  of  a  female  ufurper,  not  to  commiferate 
the  wrongs  of  her  murdered  hufband.  The  other  ob- 
fervation  is,  that  under  her  defpotifm  his  fate  will  be 
converted  by  the  difcreet  hiftorian  into  a  natural  demife ; 
and  if  her  fucceflbrs  are  interefted  in  her  meretricious 
virtues,  the  falfehood  will  be  propagated  by  future  hifto* 
nans,  till  the  time  arrive  when  the  crime  itfelf  fhali 
become  problematical,  and  the  inqutrer,  who  reads  in 
foreign  authors  the  deceaft  of  the  prince,  will  not  credit 
the  imputation  of  a  murder>  of  which  the  annals  of  his 
country  contain  no  trace.  But  when  the  juft  imputation 
of  fuch  atrocity  is,  in  this  enlightened  period,  fupprefled 
by  power,  or  averted,  even  among  fofeigners^^  by  iti 
fplendor^  who  will  tell  me  that,  during  five  reigns,  and  a 
long  centuryt  of  Tudor  domination,  hiftorians  would 
venture,  by  the  fuggeftion  of  Richard's  title,  to  pronounce 
his  fucceflbrs  a  race  of  ufurpers^  or  by  a  furmife  of  his 
innocence,  to  eftablifli  their  right  on  the  murder  of  his 

■ 

^  Set  in  Coze%  Trayels  (but  I  foiget  the  pailage,  the  perfonage, 
die  period  of  timei  or  the  particular  r^on,)  a  curious  inftsiicf  of 
luch  a  deccafe. 

TO-  nepheWj 
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nq>Iiew,  die  Duke  of  York?  The  Stuarts  are  accufed^ 
and  perhaps  with  truths  of  obliterating  the  evidence  of 
Mary's  guilt  \  and  it  is  not  prefumable  that  a  document 
of  Richard's  innocence,  or  his  nephew's  exiftence,  would 
funrive  the  fuppreflion  of  the  monafteries>  and  efcape  the 
deftru£iive  vigilance  of  either  Henry.  But  whether  the 
folicitude  of  Mary's  defcendants  has  redeemed  her  inno« 
cence,  Richard's  muft  be  recognized,  when  of  numerous 
accufations,  no  crime  has  been  fubftantiated  by  a  rac^  of 
fovereigns  hoilile  to  his  memory,  nor  fcrupulous  either  in 
the  abufe  of  pow;er>  or  the  perveriion  of  truth* 
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NUMBER  IV. 

'  [Ex  onginali  in  Bibl.  ThomsB  Aftlei,  arm.] 

ReceptaScaccarij.  Declaracio  fa6l.  metuendif- 

fimo  domino  noftro  regi  nunc 
Henrico  06lavo  per  Johan- 
nem  Cutte  militem  fubthef. 
Anglie  lam  de'  feodis  &  an- 
nuitatibus  diverfarum  per- 
fonarum  folut.  ad  receptam 
Scaccarij  illuftriffirai  princi- 
pis  famofe  memorie  domini 
Henrici  nuper  regis  Anglie 
Septimi  quam  de  omnibus  & 
fingulis  denariorum  fummis 
pro  quibufcumque  alijs  caufis 
per  mandatum  di£ti  nuper 
regis  ad  receptam  predi6tam 
folut.  &aiIignat.pro  uno  anno 
integro  finit.  ad  feilum  tkn&i 
Micbaelis  Archangeli  anno 
regni  fereniflime  majeilatis 
predict.  nDper  regis  2410.  ut 
in  confequentibus  particulis 
plenius  apparent;  videlicet, 

Tempore  nuper  regis  Henrici  Septimi. 

Dominis,  militibus,  armi^eris,  &  diverfis  alijs 

perlbnis. 

TOHANNIcomitiOxon.conftabular.Tur-      £.      s.  d. 

^   ris  regis  London,  de  feod.  fuo,  per  annum     1 00     o     o 

Willelmo  domino  Confers  —  De  hereditate 

fuai  per  ahnum  -  .  .         20     o     o 

Thome  domino  Dacre — Locumtencnt.  Weft- 

march,  verfus  Scociam,  per  annum  153     6     8 

Thome  domino  Darcy  —  Locumtenent.  Eft- 
march*  verfus  Sociam,  per  annum      -         XI4  13     4 

Edwardo 
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Edwardo  Ratcli£F  milfl  Locumtenent*  '  Mi- 
&  >     .dlemarch.  verfus 

Rogero  Fenwyk 'arm.  3     Scociam  per  annum  114  13 
Jacobo  Strangwais  mil. — De  hereditate  fua, 

per  annum         «  -  -      ^ 

Thome  Lovell    mil.  —  Cuftod.    caftri  regis 

Nott,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum 
Thome  Brandon   mil.  —  De  annuitate    fua^ 

per  annum  -  •  . 

Edwardo   Darell  mil. —  De  annuitate   fua> 

per  annum  -  -  - 

Edwardo  Wyngefeld    mil.  —  De    annuitate 

fua,  per  annum         ... 
Willelmo  Varopage  mil. — De  annuitate  fua^ 

per  annum  *  -  - 

Rowlando  Vylevile  mil. —  De  annuitate  fua> 

per  annum  -  - 

Johanni  Carewe   mil.-*  De  annuitate  fua, 

per  annum  -  -  - 

Matheo  Baker  arm.  —  De  annuitate  fua,  per 

annum  ... 

Antonio  Fetyplace  arm.  —  De  annuitate  fua, 

per  annum  -  -  - 

Thome  Parre  arm.  —  De  annuitate  fua,  per 

annum  -  - 

Ricardo  Haftyngs  arm.  —  De  annuitate  fua, 

per  annum  -  -  - 

Edmundo  Duddely  arm.  — De  annuitate  fua, 

per  annum  .  - 

Henrico  Wyatte  arm.  —  Clerico  jocalium  do- 
mini  regis,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum 
Petro  Shampayn  arm. — De  annuitate   fua, 

per  annum  .  -  - 

Roberto  Knollys  arm.  —  De  annuitate  fua, 

per  annum  -  -  - 

Thome  Seville   arm. — De  annuitate  fua, 

.per  annum  -  -  - 

Johanni  Heron  —  Rangeatori  regia  infra  fo- 

reftam  de  Waltham,  per  annum 
HugoniDenys  —  Virgebajulo  infra  caftrum 

regis  de  Wyndefore,  per  annum  -        18     5     o 

G  G  4  Johanni 
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jLm  S»      dm 

johanni  de  Roy«—- De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.    26  13     4 

EdwardoChefeman-^Coferariohofpicij  regis 

de  appuoduac.  per  annum  -       300     o    o 

Andree  Wyndefore  mil.<— Qerico    magne 

garderobe  regis  de  appunduac.  per  annum  300     00 

Johanni  Meawtys  —  Secretario  domini  regis 
in  lingua  GaUicaj  de  annuitate  fua,  per 
annum  -  ^  *-        40    o    e 

Roberto   Rydon — Clerico    confilij    domini 

regis  de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum        -         26  13     4 

Ricardo  Dycons  —  Cuftod.  Brun.  domini 
regis  in  communi  bancO)  de  annuitate  fua^ 
per  annum  -  -  -  6  13    4 

Willelmo  Smyth-— Cuftod-  f  corum  &al.  har- 
nec.  regis  infra  Turrim  London,  de  annui- 
tate fua,  per  annum  -  -         18     c  .  o 

Roberto  Hafilrigge-Cuftod.  garderobe  regis 
infra  palacium  Weftm.  de  feodo  fuo^  per 
annum  -  -  12     3     4 

Petro  Narbone  —  Barbitonfori  domini  regisj 

de  annuitate  fua^  per  annum  -*         13     6     8 

Ricardo  Gybfon  &  alijs  luforibus  dbmini  regis. 

—  De  annuitate  fua,  per  annum  -         13     6    8 

Henrico  Glafebury  &  alijs  miniftrallis  domi- 
ni regis  ^- De  annuitate  fua,  per  annnm         53     6     8 

Garcionibus  &  pagettis  camere  domini  regis 
de  reg,  inter  fe  erga  feftum  natalis  Do- 
mini annuatim  confuet.  per  annum       -       loo     o     o 

Willelmo  Comyftie  —  Magiftro  puerorum 
capelle  regisj  de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum, 
pro  excubicione  eorundem   puerorum  3t6   1 3     4 

Radulpfao  Jenette  —  Cuftod,  ledorum  &  ar- 
mature domini  regis  infra  caftrum  de 
Wyndefore,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  13   13    9 

Ricardo  Gybfon  —  Portatori  magne    garde-^ 

robe  regis  in  civitate  London,  per  annum         6     j     8 

AntonioSpynell — De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.      20     o     o 

Johanni  de  Pounde  —  Armurario    regis    de 

annuitate  fua,  per  annum  ^        ->     -    20     o    o 

Ricardo  Smyth  —  Cuftod.  gardini  regis  infra 
Turrim  London,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum        926 

Thome 
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Thome  Holden — Cuftod.  hofpicij  r^alis  in- 
fra pallacium  Weftnu  de  feodo  Uxo,  per 
annum  -  -  .  -  . 

Radulpho  PoDtiewe  —  Brigandario  regis,  de 
ani^uitate  foay  per  amium 

Cornelio  Vandeftrete  — *  Arefinakeri  de  feodo 
fuo,  per  annum 

Henrico  Wyndefore— -  De  annuitate  fua,  per 
annum  -  -  -        ^ 

Johanni  Turftan  —  Magiftro  barge  domini 
regis,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  amium  1 1     ft    6} 

Eidem  Johanni-— Pro  vadijs  20  hominum  ad 
fenriend  domino  regi  in  barga  ,  fua,  per 
annum  -  -  •        ao    o    o 

Fredefwide  Pullenham-^De  annuitate  fua, 
per  annum  -  -  -  500 

Summa  hujus  tituli,    ^^2,1 11    15     2} 

Heraldis  &  purfevandis  domini  regis. 

Thome  Bevolte,  al.  Clarenceu3(  herald,  de 
aimuitate  fua,  per  annum  •        -         20     o     o 

Johanni  Toung,  aL  Norrey  herald,  de  annui- 
tate fua,  per  annum  -  -        20     o    • 

Johanni  Pbunde,  al.  Somerfett.  herald,  de 
annuitate  fua,  per  annum  -  -         1368 

Johanni  Joy  nor,  al.  Rychemounde  herald, 
de  annuitate  fua,  'per  annum  -         1368 

Laurencio  de  la  Gatta,  al.  Rougecrox  pur- 
fevand,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum  10     o    o 

Radulpho  Lagoo,  al.  Blewmantell  purfevand, 
de  annuitate  fua,  per  annum  -         10     o    o 

Summa  hujus  tituli,  ^  86  13    4 


Diverfis  perfonis  ecclefiafticiau 

Magiftro  Johi  Tong — Cuftod.rotulorum  can- 

cellarie  regis,  de  feo- 
do fuo,  per  annum      31     8     2 

Magiftro 
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£'    ^'  ^• 
Magiftro  JoJbi  Yong — Decano  capelle  dornini 

regis  pro  obiacioni* 

bus    ipfius    domtnt 

regis   debit*  in   die  ' 

pafTavenj  per  annum    33    6    8 

Willelmo  Malham  -*-  Clerico  parve  bage  can- 
cellar,  domini  regis,  de  feodo  fuo^  per  annum  to    00 

Fratribus  minoribus  Oxon. — .De  annuitate 

fua,  per  annum  -  -  -         33     6    8 

Fratribus  predicatoribus  Cantebrig.  —  De  an* 

nuitate  fua,  per  annum  -  •         16  13    4 

Fratribus  minoribus  Cantebrig.  — -  De  annui- 
tate fua,  per  annum  -  <-         16  13    4 

Fratribus  predicatoribus  in  civitate  London. 

—  De  annuitate  fua,  per  annum  •         20    o    o 

Fratribus  &  fororibus  fan£^e  Katherine  jnxta 
Turrim  London.  -—  De  annuitate  fua,  per 
annum  -  -  -  '       3  '3    4 

Abbatj  monafterij  de  Stratfovd  —  De  annui- 
tate fua,  per  annum  -  -  500 

Willelmo   Gyddyng  —  Clerico    reflori    de 

Ayfshe,  dcf  annuitate  fua,  per  annum  500 

Ricardo  Surbande  —  Clerico  reftori  capelle 
regis  infra  Turrim  London,  de  annuitate 
fua,  per  annum  -  «         6134 

Infirmis  leprofis  fandi  Egidij  London,  de  an- 
nuitate fua,  per  annum  -  -         3     0    0 

Puero  epifcopo  fandi  Nicholai  infra  capellam 

fandi  Stephani,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.         i     o    o 

Summa  hujus  tituli,     ^^185  13  10 


Servientibus  domini  regis  ad  anna. 

Gilberto  Mawdefley  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  i  2d. 

per  diem,  per  annum  -  -         1850 

Thome  Twyfday— -De  feodo  fuo,  ad  lad. 

per  diem,  per  annum  -  -  1850 

Hugoni  Cholmeley — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  i^d. 

per  diem,  per  annum  -  -         18    5    0 

Willelmo 


. » 
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Willelmo  Butteler  —  De  feodo  fao,  ad  izd. 

per  diem,  per  annum 
Jacobo  Conyers  —  De  feodo  fuo,    ad    iptd. 

per  diem,  per  annum  -  i 

Leonello  Crafibrd— -De  feodo  fuo,  ad  lad. 

per  diem,  per  annum 
Mauricio  Butteler  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  lad. 

per  diem,  per  annum 
Willelmo  More  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  lad.  per 

diem,  per  annuin 
Johanni  Harper  —  De  feodo  fuo,    ad    I2d. 

per  diem,  per.annnm 
Robertp  Wafshyngton— De  feodo  fuo,  ad 

I  ad.  per  diem,  per  annum 
Edwardo  GryfBth  —  De  fepdo  fuo,  ad  I2d. 

per  diem,  per  annum  -  -         185 
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Summa  hujus  tituli,     X^^^   ^5     ^ 

Valedlis  de  corona  domini  regis. 

Johanni  Wattys  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  -  -  926 

Henrico  Strete  —  De  feodo  fuo>  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  -  -  926 

WiUelmo  Aimer  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  -  -  926 

Olivero  Tumor  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  -  -  926 

Ricardo  Davye  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  66,  per 

diem,  per  annum  -  -  926 

Ricardo  Evan  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  -  -  926 

Johanni  Jeffron  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  -     '  -  926 

Roberto  Walker  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ^nnum  -  -'926 

Johanni  Amyas  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  -  -  926 

Johanni  Brereton  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  «  -  9     2     tf 

Johanni 
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£.   s.   I 
Johanni  Forde  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  tfd.  per 

diem,  per  annum  -  -        '926 

Petro  Wratton  —  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  -  .  926 

Johanni  Why tpgton — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d. 
•  per  diem,  per  annum  •  -         9    a    6 

Henrico  Hopkyns — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  •  .  926 

Edmundo  Huntewade  —  De  feodo  fud,  ad  6d. 

per  diem,  per  annum  -  -        926 

Ricardo  Smyth — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d,  per 

diem,  per  annum  -  -         9     2    6 

Johanni  Ahner  — •  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  annum  •  ^        9    2    6 

Summa  hujus  tituli,    £1^$^   ^    6 

Clerico,  vale&o,  &  vibrellatoribus  ordinac.  do 

mini  regis. 

Willelmo  Archebald  —  Clerico  ordinacionum 
domini  regis,  de  feodo  fuo,  ad  8d.  per 
diem,  per  annum  •  .         12    3    4 

Ricardo  Smy the  —  Valetto  ordinacionum  re- 
gis, de  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.       926 

Thome  Greves  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum        -  •        926 

Ricardo  Fawconer — Vibrellatori,  de  feodo 

fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  -        926 

Eidem  Ricardo  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  ino» 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  pro  vadijs  unius  bominis       926 

Rogero  Anglois  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuc), 
ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  •        926 

Roberto  Fyfsher — Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum        -  -        9     2    6 

Blafio  Billarde  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

'   ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum.  -        926 

Winardo  Godfrey  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo 

fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  »        9     7,   6 

Willelmo  Ivee  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo^ 
ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum  «  92^ 

Henrico 
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Henrico  Cromer — ^Vibrellatori^de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum 
Pais  Rejrnold  «^-  Vibreliatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem^  per  annum 
Euelmo  Lucryand  —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo 

fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum 
Johanni  Wyftowe. —  Vibrellatori,  de  feodo 

fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  annum 
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Summa  hnjus  tituli,    ;^i30  r$  10 


-    3^5 


Thefaurario  Ahglie»  baronibus  ac  alijs  officiarijs 
&  miniftris  de  Scaccario  domini  regis. 

Thome  duci  Norff.  —  Domino  thefaurario 

Anglie,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum 
Willelmo  Hody  milit. — ^^  Capital!  baroni  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum 
Bartho.  Wefteby — Secundar.  baroni  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo.  fuo,  per  annum 
Willelmo  BoUyng.  — Tercio  baroni  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum 
Johanni  Aleyn  —  4to  baroni  in  Scaccario, 

de  feodo  iuo,  per  annum 
Thome  Lovell  milit.  —  Cancellar.  regis  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum 
Roberto  Blagge  —  Remem.  ex  parte  regis  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum 
Edmundo  Denny  —  Remem.  ex  parte  the- 

faur.  regis  in  Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per 

annum  -  -  -. 

Thome  Damalle  —  Clerico  magni  rotuli  in 

Sacccario,  de  feodo.  fuo,  per  annum 
Riegnaldo  Fillole  —  Contra  rotulatori  magni 

rotuli  inSacccario,de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum 
Quinque  auditoribus  in  Scaccario,  cuilibet 

ecHTum  ad  lol.  per  annum,  in  toto  per  ann. 
Edmundo  Wylley  —  OppofitOri  forii^£eco  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum 
Willelmo  Atwode  —  Clerico  extra£tarum  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum 


io»     G 

46  13 
46  13 
26  13 

55  17 
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Johanni  Dodde 


Thome  Caundifshe 

& 
Johanni  Pette 


jf-    ^• 


Roberto    BriftoUe  —  Clerico  ad  placita  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo^  per  annum  500 

Ricardo  Blacwall  —  Marefcallo  in  Scaccarioj 

de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  •         -  500 

Thome  Sacheverell  —  Summonitori  inScac- 

cario,  de  feodo  fuoj  per  annum  -         400 

Willelmo  Fermer — Clerico  ad  tall,  j  ungend. 

in  ScaccariOj  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  500 

Jphanni  Newporte  —  Alteri  clerico  ad  tall, 
jungend.  in  Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per 
annum  -  -  -  S    ®    • 

IClericis    fecundar.     ex  . 
parte  remem.  reeis  in 
Dcaccano»    de  feodis 
*^  I      fuis   cuilibet  eorum, 

J      ad  4I.  per  annum  800 

Johanni  Caftell  1  ^^"^^^    fecundarijs     ex 

parte  rem.  thef.  de  feo- 
dis fuis  inter  fe,  per 
annum  -  -900 

*)  Clericis  fecundar.  fub 
clerico  maghi  rotuli 
in  Scaccario  cuilibet 
eorum,   ad  5I.   per 
ann.  in  toto  inter  fe       10    o     • 
Hoftiario  de  Scaccario  —  Fro  brevibus  regis 
portand.  ad  diverf.  loca  Anglie,  pro  feodis 
dietis  fuis^  ac  pro  cera  8c  alijs  neceflarijs 
per  ipfos  empt.  &  provif.  per  annum  32  14    o{ 

Summa  hujus  tituli,  ;f  979  14    3i 

Camerarijs,  fubthefaurarijs,  &  alijs  officiarijs  & 
miniftris  d^  recepta  Scaccarij  regis. 

SampfoniNortonmii.-r-Unicamerar.  recepte 

Scaccarij  regis^  de  feodo  fuoy  per  annum  52     34 

Johanni  Cutte  mil.  —  Subthef.  Anglie,   de 

feodo  fuo,  per  annum         «  -  173     6    8 

Johanni  Daunce  —  Uni  numeratorum   re* 

cepte,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  annum         -  31   13    4 

Johaoiu 
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Johanni  Hafilwode— Alteri  numeratoram 

recepte^  4e  feodo  fuo^  per  annum  3^   13     4 

Johanni  Lewis  —  De  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  a8  d  8  ' 
Roberto  BlacMrall  —  De  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  1 7  10  o 
Johanni  Milletti  —  De  feodo  f uoj  per  annum  10  o  o 
Uugoni  Nayler  -^  De  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  10  o  o 
Ricardo  Barley — De  feodo  fuo,  per  annum  600 
Thome  Goldefburgh  — ^  De  feodo  fuo,  per 

annum  -  -  -600 

Hugoni  Denys  —  Hoftiar.  de  receptis  pro 
feodis  dietis  fuisj  cera,  &  alijs  neceifarijs 
per  ipfum  empt.  &  provif.  per  annum  26    4     o| 

Henrico  Pemberton  —  De  feodo  fuo^  per  ann.      500 
WillelmO  Gilbert  —  Portatori  bage  cum  ro- 
tulis  &  alijs  memorandis,  de  feodo  fuo, 
per  annum  -  -  -  6    6    "8 

Sdem  Willclmo  —  Super  provifione  perga- 
meni  pro  officio  thef.  &  camerar.  per 
annum  -  -  *  4     o     o 

Qoatuor  nuncijs  de  recepta-*--Fro  vadijs  cu* 
juflibet  eorum,  ad  44d.  per  diem  inter  fe» 
in  toto  per  annum  -  -        27     7     6 

Summa  huju$  titulii  ;^435  n   6^ 

Sunmia  totalis  de  onmibus  &  fin- 

gulis  feodis  &  annuitatibus  fu- 

pradifbis  folutis    ad   receptam 

Scaccarij     illuftrii&mi  .  domini 

Henrici  nup«r  regis  Anglie  fep- 

timi,  pro  uno  anno  integro  finito 

ad  feftum  fanGti  Michaelis  Ar- 

changeli    anno    a4to    predidii 

nuper  regis         -  -  £4f^S6     i     6i 

Totalis  foluc.  in  promptis  deuarijs  & 
aflsgnac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam  pre- 
didam  per  maxidatum  didi  illuf- 
triflimi  nuper  regis  fuper  expenfis 
bofpicij  fui  pertempuspredi£tum  129759  9  '^ 
Totalis  foluc.  in  promptis  denarijs  Ic 
affign.  talijs  ad  receptam  predidlam 
per  inandatum  di^i  iUuftriflimi 

nuper 
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£.        J.    I 
nuper  regis  fuper  expends  &  pro* 
vifione  garderobe  fue  per  tempos 
fupradi£buin  -  -  ^iT^S  ^9  >^ 

Totalis  aifigfiac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 
pfedi£lam  per  mandatum  di£li  il- 
luftriflimi  nuper  regis  pro  expenfis 
ambaiTatorum  p^r  tempus  pre* 
di£ium         ...  2jOoo    o    0 

Totalis  aflignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 
predidam  pet  mandatum  didi  il- 
luftriffimi  nuper  regis  pro  manute- 
nencia  &  falva  cuftodia  Efte  & 
Middlemarch.  verfusScociam  pro- 
expenfis  ducis  Ebor.  per  tempus 
predi£tum  -  -  i^ooo    o    • 

Totalis  aflignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 
predi£tam  per  mandatum  di€ti 
illuftriflimi  nuper  regis  &  per 
eundem  nuper  resem  racione  di- 
verf.  forisfsM^ur.  fenrientibus  fuis 
dat  nomine  regardi  per  tempus 
predidum  -  -  403    6    8 

Totalis  aflignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 
prediftam  per  mandatum  di£li  il- 
*  htftriflimi  nuper  regis  pro  expenfis 
operacionnm  fuarum  per  tempus 
fupradi£him  -  --  333    6    t 

Summa  totalis  omnium  &  fin- 

guldrum  folucionum  &  aflig- 

nacionum  predid.  per  illuf- 

triflimum  principem  famofe 

memorie  dominum  Henricum 

nuper  regem  Anglie  Septi- 

jBum  pro  diverfis  &  fepara- 

libus  caufis  direrfis  perfonig 

cone,  a  fefto  {xxxSti  Michis 

Archangeli  anno  regniegregie 

fue   majeftatis    2310    uique 

feftum  fan^  Micois  Archi* 

proxkne     iequentcm     aimo 

a4to.   ejttfdem  nvper  regis 

pro  uno  anno  integ^    -    /[^  221498    4    Cr 
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NUMBER  V- 

ExtraQs  Jrom  a  MS.  Book  in  the  Remem* 
brancer*s  Office j  aknqfi  every  Page  Jigned  by 
K.  HenTy  VIL 

13th  Hen.  VII. 
TTEM,  to  a  woman  for  three  apples,  lad. 
■^  Item,  for  two  pair  of  bellows,  lod. 
Item,  for  the  King's  lofle  at  tenis,  1 2d. 
Item,  for  loffe  of  balls  there,  3d. 

N.  B.  The  King's  Sunday's  offering  feems 

conftantly  to  have  been,  6s.  8d. 
To  the  preacher  of  the  day,  20s.       / 
Item,  for  three  fackbuthes  wages/  6  li. 
Item,  for  three  ftryngmynftrels  wages,  5  li. 
Item,  for  offering  St.  George's  day,  30s. 
John  Send,  nonick  Rebeck,  40$.  per  month. 
Item,  for  the  feryboate  of  Rochefter>  538.  4d« 

14th  Hen.  VIL 
Item,  a  rewarde  given  for  apples  by  Thomas 

Foteman  homeward,  2od. 
Item,  to  a  (Irange  taberer,  in  reward,  668.  8d. 
Item,  to  a  ftrange  tumbler,  in  reward,  208« 
Item,  for  heling  of  a  feke  maid,  68.  8d. — 
N.  B.  This  charge  occurs  frequently,   and 

was  perhaps  the  piece  of  gold  given  by 

the  King  in  touching  for  the  evil.  —  Q*  If 

there  was  any  fuch  piece  of  coin  ? 
20th  July.  Item,  to  the  mayor  of  Kochefter  towards  the 
•  bridge  there,  iocs. 
Item,  for  a  ftryngnmiftrell  for  one  moneth'i 

wages  of  Augnft  laft  pafled,  158. 
Item,  for  finding  three  hares,  68.  8d.  *-  N.  B. 

This  occurs  frequently. 
Item,  to  a  piper  at  Huntingdon^  2s« 
Item,  for  apples  prefented  by  a  woman^  4d. 
Item,  for  breaking  of  hegges  at  Wifcombe,  2od. 
Item,  to  my  Lord  Prince's  organ-player  for  a  qrt. 

wages  ending  at  Michell.,  ios« 
Item,  for  dvee  dozen  of  leder  gloves,  1 28* 
'^OL.zii.  HH  Item, 
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Item,  to  the  yeoman  of  the  King's  chamber  for 
their  months  wages  of  November  laft 
paffedy  '6^\.  88.  8d.* 

Itein,  for  the  wages  of  the  feke  yeomen,  60s. 

Item,  to  a  tiimbiiler  at  my  Lord  Bathe's,  20s. 

Item,  to  the  pleyers  of  London,  in  reward,  los. 

Item,  to  die  tabouretts  and  a  tumbuler,  20s. 

Item,  to  my  Lord  Dudley's  (errant  for  bringing 
up  a  money-maker,  13s.  4d. 

Item,  to  a  Scotch  foIe,iQ  reward,  i^s.  4d. 
.  Item,  to  Sir  Thomas  Brandon  for  a  horfe,  4I. 

Item,  for  another  horfe,  4I. 

Item,  for  a  third  horfe,  668.  8d. 

Item,  to  a  Ducheman  for  a  cage,  4!. 

Item,  to  Mafter  Barnard  the  blizid  poete,  loos. 

To  William  Eft  for  digging  of  the  conduyt  at 
Wodeftock,  p  lis.  2oi. 

To  the  abbot  of  Reading  for  lede  bought  for 
Wodeftock,  16I. 

For  the  carriage  of  the  fame,  i8s« 

Item,  to  Jakes  Haute  for  the  conduyt  at  Wode- 
ftock upon  a  bill,  loL  128.  icd. 

Item,  to  a  man  and  woman  for  ftrawbuiyes, 
88.  4d. 

Itensy  to  the  Bilhop  of  Bangor's  cheefes  at  Lan- 
tony,  6s.  8d.  -^  N.  B«  This  frequently. 

ftei9,  for  a  woman  for  a  red  roile,  2S« 

For  the  hyre  of  a  cart  from  London  to  Wode- 
ftock, I  OS. 

Extra^s  from  a  MS.  in  the  Remembrancer's 

Office. 

9thHen.VIL 
Item,  to  Robert  Ptoft  for  appanks  and  cakes, 

6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  Gart  for  writing  of  a  booke,  6s.  %A. 
Itan,  to  one  that  prefented  two  cakes  and  a 

cheefe,  138. 4d. 
item,  to  Sir  Robert  Cutfon's  fenrent  for  an 

horfe,  408. 
Item,  to  Danyell  riding  to  Sieiie  and  Thiftle- 

worA,  2s. 

Itelb, 
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Item*  for  a  pair  of  trnftling  cofres  boughte,  i  os. 
iothDec.Item»  to  a  fellow  with  a  oerde^  a  fpyc,  in  re- 
ward, 208. 
Item,  to  two  monkes,  fpeyes,  in  reward,  408. 
Item,  payed  for  two  pleyes  in  the  hall,  263. 8dw 
Item,  to  the  King's  pleyers,for  arewarde,  loos. 
Item,   to  him  Azt  brought  the  pnoftieacon, 

6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  the  King  to  play  at  cardes,  lOos. 
Item,  to  John  Ibye,  a  fpye,  in  reward,  138. 4d. 
Item,  to  one  who  brought  the  King  a  lyon, 

538.  4d. 
Item,  to  a  fpye  that  dwelleth  in  the  weft  coun- 

trye,  208. 
For  the  King  at  tables,  chefs,  glafies,   Ice. 

568.  8d. 
Item,  to  the  players  that  begged  by  the  way^ 

6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  a  littell  feloo  of  Shaftefburye,  aos. 
Item,  to  Pechie  the  fole,  in  rewarde,  6s.  8d. 
Itenv  loft  to  ^7  Lord  Morging  at  buttes,  6s.  3d. 
Item,  to  Afshbrby  for  writing  of  a  boke,  3s.  4d. 
8di  June.  Item,  to  Sir  Edward  Boroughe  which  the  King 

loft  at  buttes  with  his  croflebowe,  13s.  4d. 
loth.  Item,  to  a  Spanyarde  that  played  the  fole,  408V 
aptfa  July  .Item,  to  a  woman  that  broke  an  heggez  by  the 

way,  1 2d. 
5diAug*Mtem,  to  Diego,  the  Spanifli  fole,  in  reward,  2os. 
3d  Odor.  Item,  to  the  (hippes  boates  diat  brought  the 

Sling's  grace  to  and  fro  die  Ihip  the  Swan, 

408. 

Item,  to  the  mariners  of  the  (ame  Swan,  61* 

138.  4d. 
Item,  to  the  mynftrells  that  played  therein, 

13s.  4d. 
Item,  to  Dego,  the  Spaynylhe  foole,  in  rewarde, 

6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  a  Scot,  an  efpye,  in  reward,  408. 
Item,  to  one  diat  prelected  the  King  with  a 

mule,  aos. 
Item,  to  one  that  bought  a  lamprey,  in  n 

ward,  48. 
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Item,  to  Harry  Poyningf  the  King^s  godfon,  in 

reward,  20s. 
Item,  to  the  fole  the  Duk  of  Lancaftre. 
Item,  to  finding  one  hare,  35.  40. 
25thMay.Item,  to  Pudefay  piper  in  the  bagpipes,  6s.  8d. 
N.  B.  The  feveral  items  are  not  following  each  other, 
but  copied  from  various  places  in  the  book. 

T.  ASTLE. 
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A. 

ABARiBy  the  Hyperborean  philofophery  fabulous  account  of,  ii.  70,  71.  . 
Ahheyiy  when  exempt  from  junfdiftion,  v.  335 — 337.     5ee  Mo^ 

Aberdeen^  college  founded  at,  xii.  253,  254. 

Academies,     See  Seminariet, 

Accay  Biftiop  of  Hexham,  notice  of,  iv.  31. 

Acon^  befieged  and  taken  by  Richard  I.,  v.  199,  200. 

Addrefsy  modes  of,  among  the  ancient   Britons,  ii.  318 — 320.     Of  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  Welfh,  and  Danes,  rude  and  unpolifhed,  343,  344. 
Adrian  IV.,  Pope>  grants  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  v.  337.      See  Breaks 

hear,  Nicholas. 
Adrian,   the  Emperor,   rampart  of,  between   South  Britain  and  Cale- 
*   donia,  i.  80.  ii.  472,  473. 
Adultery,  how  punifhed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  iii.  420.     And  by 

the  ancient  Germans,  iv.  336. 
JEhuds,  iflands,  fingular  conftitution  of,  i.  311,  312. 
Mlfric,  Archbi(hop  of  Canterbury,  hohiilies  of,  iii.  286,  287.     Canons 

of,  287 — 289,  290.     Death  of,  290. 
Mtius,  why  unable  to  affift  the  Britons,  i.  130. 
Aginedurt,  battle  of,  ix.  46 — $2. 

j&rieola,  Julius,  governor  of  Britain,  i.  62.  Campaigns  of,  againft 
the  Britons,  62—72.  Battle  between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians, 
74.  Who  are  totally  defeated,'  76.  Agricola  recalled,  77.  Forts 
creded  by  him,  11.  470,  471. 
Agrtculture,  ftate  of,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  102,  103.  Manures 
ufcd  by  them,  104.  Agricukural  implements  and  practices,  165,  106. 
Their  agriculture  improved  by  the  Romans,  106 — 108.  Gradual  pro- 
greft  off  110—112.  State  of  agriculture  among  the  Britons  at  the 
arrival  of  the*Saxons,  iv,  100 — 102.  Among  the  Englifh,  103 — 109- 
Prances  of  the  Au£(lo-Saxon  hufbandmen,  109,  no.     State  of  agri< 

u  H  3  culture 
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culture  in  England  firom  io66.  to  1216*9  ti.  175}  174.  Improrements 
made  in  it  by  the  deivyy  174, 175.  Implements  of  hufbandnr,  17^9 
176.  Opterations  of  hufbandry,  1769  177*  State  of  agriculture  in 
Scotland  in  the  fame  period^  178.  En^ufli  ajjpculture  not  matetiallj 
improYed  in  the  I2ta  and  13th  «entiines»  vui.  264.  Ita  operations^ 
however,  better  p^ormed  than  in' former  periods,  267*  2i8«  Treadles 
on,  written  in  Latin,  270, 271.  Wretched  ftate  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  England  in  the  15th  century,  x.  170,  171.  Changes  in  agriculturey 
171,  172.  Complaints  againft,  172,  173.  Wretched  ftate  of  agrri* 
culture  in  Scotland,  175,  176*  Exchanged  for  pafturaee  inthe  i6th 
century,  xii.  258,  259.  Confequences  thereof,  260,  201  •  Genenl 
ftate  of  agriculture  in  England,  263.  And  in  Scotland,  264— a66. 
Aids^  on  what  occafions  paid,  in  feudal  times,  vi.  8« 
jlidan.  King  of  Scotland,  brief  account  of,  iii.  19,  20. 
jilbanyf  Duke  of,  declared  Regent  of  Soalland,  ix.  293.  His  dcatli 
and  chara£ker,  400,  301  • 

",  family  of,  demrufdon  of,  by  James  I*  ix.  312. 
,  Alexander  Duke  of,  brother  to  James  IL,  efcapes  to  France, 
ix.  385*  Marries  advantageoufly,  i^.  His  nefarious  treatiee  with 
Edward  IV.  388,  389.  I£b  greatnefs,  ^93,  394.  Infamous  treaty 
with  Edward  IV.  305 — 397.  Efcapes  mto  England*  397.  la  de» 
ieated  at  the  battle  of  Lochmaben,  399.     His  death,  400. 

,  John  Duke  of,  chofen  Regent  of  Scotland,  xi.  445.  Axmes 
there  from  France,  447.  Convenes  a  parliament,  448.  Executes  die 
laws,  44^.  Is  deceive^d,  450,  451.  A  confpiracr  agsinft  hinit  ajc\» 
Which  is  deteded  and  fruftrated,  452*  454«  Rebelfion  agaiaft  ftw% 
4539  454*  Truce,  455.  Animofity  of  tie  Queen  Rmnt  againft 
him»  456.  His  propofitions,  457.  Executes  certain  ofienders,  4|B« 
Goes  to  France,  4C9.  His  precautions  againft  diibrders,  4So.  Fnif- 
trated,  ^2,  Disorders  in  confequence  of  his  abfenoe,  464— 4&i* 
Arrives  in  Edmburgh,  467.  Breaks  the  Englifti  partYf  468.  la 
joined  by  the  Queen-dows^ger,  469.  Prepares  for  war  agamft  the  Eng« 
ii(h,  471,  472.  Expedition  into  England,  4J3.  Goes  to  France  mi. 
returns  with  auxihnrv  forces*  474.  Expedition  into  Ei^g^^mdy  47J. 
ProduAive  of  no  advantages  to   Scotlimd,  476.    Lewaa  Scothmd* 

476»477- 

jficiymy  much  ftudied  in  England  in  the  zjth  century,  viii.  105^  iqa. 
State  of,  in  the  15th  century^  x.  126^1 28. 

jtleuinuif  life  of,  iv.  33,  et  teq»    Letter  of,  to  Charlemagne^  j6  ,  i|p. 

Alderman^  or  Anglo-Saxon  earl,  power  and  privileges  of,  iii:  \\f.  ^sfix 
AffeiTors  to,  34J,  346.  ^^ 

Aldhelm^  literary  life  and  charadter  o£^  iv.  10—12. 

Alexander  the  Fierce,  Eang  of  Scotland,  reign  and  character  o^  y.  ii(S. 

AUxander  II.  King  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  v.  267—269.  Difputea  be  \ 
tween  him,  and  Thurftan  Archbiihop  of  York,  331.  And  mt^£a4>» 
inerus,  Bifliop  of  St.  Andrews,  331,  332.  A  benefb^or  to  tlu;  char^ 
of  Scotland,  333, 334.  Concludes  peace  with  Eoeland,  m.  57.  l)$iitar 
with  Henry  II.,  58.   A  quarrel  prevented,  «^.    Death  and  chan^er^  59. 

Alexander  III.  crowned  kine  of  Scotland,  vii.  n.    Marries  the  daughter 

'  of  Henry  III.,  69.     CivU  broils^  tesmioated  by  Henry'a  intcrfa^nue^ 

60, 
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IfOy  61  •  Vifits  the  EnglMi  coort,  61.  Broilf  renewed  and  peiee  re- 
ftored,  629  65.  Defeats  the  Norwegmn  invafioo*  64.  Affiftn  Henry. 
III.  againft  ms  revolted  baronsy  64.  Weftem  ifles  ceded  to  him»  6^ 
Gvtat  tranqutllaty  of  his  rctgn,  65.     Marnet  agaiii^  121.    Death  and 

^Ifr^d  the  Great,  acceffion  of»  to  the  throne,  ilu  70.     Wart  of,  with  tht 
-  X^anes,  jo-^z*     Forced  to  relioouiih  Im  domintoiia  in  the  difg^e  of 
m   pea£uit,  73,  74*      Anecdote  of  him  during  his  ^oncealnMnt,  74. 
CoUe^  a  few  retainers  in  a  fecret  retreat,  7^.     Enters  the  Daain 
Gamp,  difgaifed  as  a  h.irper,  75*  iv,  i8o«     Collets  ao  army  and  de- 
feats them,  iii.  75,  76*      Humane  treatment  of  theas,  76*    Defeats 
IMaftings  the  Dane,  77 — 79.     Death  of  Alfred,  79,  80.     Ecckfiafli* 
cwl  faiws  of,  aci,  352*     Monafteries  rebuilt  by  him,  252,  253.     Lite* 
nsry  hi{b<N7-  of  Alfred,  iv.  54 — 55*     Invited  many  learned  men  to  his 
•  C9urt,  55,  56*     Account  of  his  works,  57,  58.     Revival  of  learning 
is  confeciuence  of  his  labours,  6$»     The  univerfity  of  Oxford  founded 
hj  Alfred,  60.     Naval  power  and  foreign  trade  of  England  promoted 
l»y  htm,  209.      Naval  hiftory  of  his  reign,  210,  21 1.     Encouraged 
'voyages  of  difcovery,  212.     His  difcoveries  in  the  eaft,  21 8-^2  20. 
Iwpioved  the  art  of  fhip^building,  220--422.     Greatly  increafed  the 
aaval  power  jof  England,  12a* 
.AKuriOive  Poetry ^  Englifh,  of  the  14th  century,  viii.  309. 
,jMfMit%  Irifh,  antiquity  of,  ii»  $Qf  6q. 
jSjfmtf  King  of  Scotland,  vrars  of,  with  the  Picts,  iii.  82,  83*    Defeated 

iMd  put  to  death  by  than,  84. 
>fM^M,  flain  by  the  Weft-Saxona,  iii.  8. 

Amerciament!  arbitrarily  impofed  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  vi.  38. 
AmmfemeKtt*     See  Dimerfiom. 
Amiomy  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  42^^44. 

Amemliteif  kingdom  of,  fituation,  Emits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  249,  3fo* 
Jingles t  one  oFthe  nations  firoawhom  the'Englifh  are  defcended,  account 

of,  iiii.  305* 
j/^h-Sateeiu  negleded  mantime  affairs,  iv.  194^196.    Ferfons  of,  de* 
uarfted,  192 — 294.   Their  longevity,  294.     Genius,  295.     Unfavour* 
ably  pourtnmd  bv  their  countrymen,  296— *298.     llieir  piety  tine- 
tttRd  with  fuperftition,  298.     Their  foodnefs  for  the   monaftic  life, 
S999    ^00— -302.      Fond   of  PHgfrimages,  302 — ^404.     Their  great 
veneration  for  faints  and  velicBt  504r— 306.     Fondaefs  for  pUmody, 
3061  aof .    Theialoveof  liberty,  308.    Valour,  309, 310.   Their  valour 
diaumfl^d,  after  tbeir  fettlement  in  Britain,  311,  312.    Social  difpoii' 
tioosof  the  Anfflo-Saxons  and  Danes,  325,  326.    Their  ereduHty,  327 
—330.    Curiofity,  33*— 334*    Hofpitafity,  334.    Chaftityandcoi^u. 
gu  fidelity,  335,  336.     Foodnefs  for  their  famdies  and  relatiobs,  437. 
The  vices  of  the  Ando-Saxons,  338 — 342.     Remarkable  cuftoms  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Denes,  343.    Hudb  and  unpohlhed  in  their  ad(ke(b> 
343,  344.     Refpeaful  behaviour  to  th(B  hk  lex,  345—347-    Marriage 
ccfeflsonies,  348 — ^350*   Mothers  mwfedtheir own  children,  351.   Names 
andfumames,  ih*    Trialof  their  children's  courage,  352.     Metlj^i^of 
education.  353,  354.     Rites  of  fepukuie,  354— 3|7.     Cufloms  m*war, 
557,  3S<-    Method  of  asaking  knights,  3  J9.    War  (bog,  jfo.    Re. 
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tinuM  of  the  greaty  ib.  CharioU  of  their  queens^  361.  The  dreb  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  376*  Their  fondnefs  for  the  warm  bath,  37S. 
Vain  of  iine  and  long  hair,  3789  379*  380*  Their  beards,  381-  Dif- 
ferent articles  of  their  dreis,  383 — 386.  DiflbindioDS  between  the 
drefTes  of  the  fezes,  386,  387.  Ornaments  of  gold  worn  by  them, 
387.  Furs,  388.  Diet,  389,  393—397-  Diverfions,  397— 4CU. 
jingwnum^  or  ferpeat  egg  of  the   Druids^  marvellous   account  of,   ii* 

Angutf  Douglas,  Earl  of,  mames  the  Qaeen^regent  of   Scotland,    xL 
443.     Returns  to  Scotland,  480.    The  Queen's  complaint  againft  him, 
484.     Is  invefted  with  the  cuftody  of  James  V/s  perfon, .  485.     Retains 
the  adminiilration,  486,  487.     Is  fixed  in  his  power,  488.     Battle  of 
Melrofs,  489,  490.     Is  divorced  from  the  Queen,  490.     Unites  wkh 
the   Earl   of  Arran,  492.     Battle   of   Linlithgow  bridge,  492, 493* 
Tranquillity  reilored,  495.      The  King  efcapee  from  Falkirk,  496. 
*  Angus  attempts  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  parliament,  490.     But  is 
repulfed)  ib.     Condemned  as  a  traitor  and  his  efbates  forfeited,  500. 
Treats  with  Henry  VIII.,  ib.     Retires  with  his  friends  into  England, 
501.     Endeavours  in  vain  to  procure  a  reiloration  to  Scotland,  504* 
Anlaf  heads  the  Danilh  pirates  againll  Athelftan^  iii.  96.     His  £braa^;ein 
to  obtain  intelligence  in  Athelftan's  camp,  97.  iv.  180,  i8i»     Is  de^ 
feated,  iii.  98. 
Anne  of  Clevei  contradled  to  Henry  VI IL,  xi.  312.     And  married,  315. 
Henry  difcon tented  with  her,  ib.     A  commimon  to  try  the  marriage, 
321,  322.     Is  divorced,   322,  323.     The  divorce  confirmed  by  par- 
liament, 324.     Communicated  to  her,  325*     Her  coadu^  in  coofe- 
quence  thereof,  ib* 
Anfelmy  Abbot  of  Beck,  appointed  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  v.  280. 
Breach  between  him  and  William  II.,  281 — 283.     Leaves  England, 
284.     His  reception  at   Rome    and    trania^ons    there,  .285 — 287. 
Lives  in  exile-  during  William's  reign,    288,  289.      Is  recalled  by 
Henry  I.,  290.     Breach  between  him  and  Anfelm,  291.     Who  ren- 
ders important  fervices  to  the  Kine»  292.      Quarrel  between  than 
about  inveftitures,  293 — 206.     Anfelm  goes  to  Rome  by  the  King's 
defire,  206.      Contents  of  the  Pope's  letter  to  him,  298.     Decree  of 
the  papal  confiftory  in  his  favour  and  a?ainft  his  Kine,  299*     Remains 
abroad,  3CX),  301.     Meeting  between  the  Kine  and  Anfehn,  301,  302. 
Ambafiadors  fe^it  by  both  to  Rome,  302.     Invitation  of  the  En^fh 
biihops  to  Anfelm,  303.     Anfelm  returns  to   Engbnd,  304.     The 
4ifpute  compromifed,  3pCf  306.      Quarrel  between  Anfelm  and  the 
Archbifhop  eleA  of  York,  307,  308..    Death  and  character  of  An- 
felm, 308,  309,     Literary  character  of,  vi.  iz8 — 130.. 
Antoninus^ t  Itineraryy  notice  of,  ii.  417.     Its  account  of  Britab,  with 

remarks,  417 — ^4j8» 
Antoninut  PitMf,  wall  erected  by,  account  of,  ii.  474 — ^477, 
Arch-Druid,  how  eleAed,  i,  139.     The  fupreme  judge  in  all  caufes  of 
appeals,  306.     Reftdence  oU  306,  307.     Had  the  chief  diredion  in 
matters  of  learning  as  well  as  of  reUgioD,  73* 
Archers,  Englifh,  excellence  of,  x*   193,  194. 

Architedurey  ancient  Britons,  .ignorance  o^  ii.  Ii2»  iij.     Account  of, 
i  among  them,  114— 117.     Roman,  architedure  in  Bntam,  118.     Ro- 
mans 
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mani  inftruded  the  Britons  in  architedure,  ii9»  120.  Architedure 
began  to  decline  in  the  third  century^  121.  *  Was  deilroyed  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  laa*  State  of,  during  the  government  of  the 
Saxons,  iv.  1 1 1.  Among  the  Anglo-Sa](ons,  112.  In  Scotland,  113, 
121.  In  Wales,  119,  120.  Progrefs  of,  in  England,  in  the  nth  and 
1 2th  centuries,  vi.  180—183.  Sacred  architedure,  184,  185.  Civil 
architedure,  186,  187.  Military  architcdure,  i88«— 191.  Famous  ar- 
chite^^s  of  this  period,  191,  192.  State  of,  from  1216.  to  1399.,  viii« 
271*  Sacred  architecture,  f 3.  272.  Military  architedure  of  the  15th 
century,  x.  179,  180.  Sacred  architedure,  180 — 182*  Civil  architec- 
ture, 182*  State  of,  in  the  16th  century,  xii.  269.  Sacred  architec* 
turc,  269,  270.     Civil  architecture,  270—272.     Military  architeCbiHre, 

Aretine^  Guido,  invented  the  mufical  gamut,  vi.  248. 

JritbmettCf  of  the  Druids,  account  ot,  ii.  30^-^2.  Arabian,  when  in- 
troduced into  Europe,  76,  77.  How  taught  m  the  nth  century,  83* 
State  of,  in  £|ngland,  between  1066.  and  1216.,  vi.  106,  107.  From 
i2i6.to  1399.,  viii.  192,  193. 

AriftotUf  fupreme  authority  of,  m  the  fchools  of  the  12  th  and  13  th  centu- 
ries, viii.  186.    How  obtained,  187.     Pernicious  learning,  j88. 

Arktt  council  of,' i.  230,  231. 

Armies  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  ii.  Their  different  kinds  of 
troops,  144.  Infantry  and  their  arms,  T44,  145.  Cavalry,  145.  Chariot- 
fighting,  146 — 152.  Want  of  union,  the  great  mbfortune  of  the  Britons, 
152.     Standards,  3cc.  of,  153. 

of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  very  numerous  and  why,  iv.  143.     Con- 


ftitution  of,  144.     How  governed  143.     Manner  of  drawing  them  up, 
and  engaging,  144— >- 146. 
)f  the 


of  the  Anglo-Normans,  and  in  feudal  times,  vi.  201,  202.  Their 
defenfive  armour,  203.  Infantry,  203,  204.  Mercenary  troops,  204, 
205*  Military  officers,  205,  206.  Standards,  207.  Order  of  battle, 
ao8-"-2io. 

of  the   EngUfh,  how  raifed  in  the  15th  century,  x.  188-— lOO* 


Soldiers,  how  paid,  190— 192.   Difcipline,  192.    Archers,  193.    Kow 
levied  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  282,  285. 

of  Scotland,  in  the  i5tli  century,  x.  194,  195. 


Arran.     See  B^yde* 

Arnuy  congrefs  of,  ix.  109. 

Arthury  the  Britifh  chieftain,  notice  of,  iii.  9. 

,  Prince,- fon  of  Henry  VII.      Born,  xi.  10.      Married  to  the 
Priucefs  Catherine,  61.     His  death,  67. 

-,  Duke  of  Brittany,  war  with  France,  concerning  bis  guardianfhip. 


v.  223.  Is  fupplanted  m  the  Enfirlifh  throife  by  John,  228.  Is  delivered 
to  John,  and  afterwards  refciied  irom  him,  231.  His  caufe  efpoufed  by 
the  King  of  France,  232.  Is  taken  prifoner  by  John,  235*  And  mur- 
dered, 236,  237. 

Aritculi  Ckrh  ftatute  of,  viii.  49.   Pleaded  by  the  Bifhop  of  Hereford,  50. 

ArtUhryf  ufed  in  the  i  ith  and  12th  centuries;  ri.  aiQ,  21 1«     Of  the  16th 
century,  xii.  284. 
- — ,  field,  of  the  15th  century,  x.  198. 
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them  defert  htmy  246.  Civil  war  between  them'  and  Johni  252^— 2(44 
Are  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  256.  Progrefs  of  the  war,  256,  257. 
The  barons  offer  the  crown  to  Louis,  Prince  of  France,  257.  Further 
operations  of  the  war,  2cS — 260.  Privileges  granted  to,  by  the  Gieat 
Charter,  vi.  68-— ^4.  Retufe  to  deliver  up  the  royal  caftles  to  Henry  III1 
vii.  6.  And  are  reduced,  i3.  Diifcontents  of  the  great  barons,  11,  I2..  A 
fupreme  council  of  twenty-four  chofen  by  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  25,  26. 
They  violate  the  conftitution,  27.  The  twenty-four  barons  become  unpopo- 
lar,29.  Henry  empowered byparliamenttorefumehisauthorityoutottheir 
hands,  3 1 .  Difpute  between  Henry  and  the  barons  compromued,  32, 33* 
Pacification,  33,  34.  Another  pacification,  35.  Difputea  between 
Henry  and  the  barons  referred  to  the  King  of  France,  36.  War  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  barons,  36,  37.  Battle  of  Lewes,  and  the  ba^ 
rons  vi^orioua,  38,  39.  Inquifition  into  their  titles  by  Edward  I^  70.  * 
Bold  reply  of  one  of  them,  it.  -  Difcontented  with  Edward  IL's  par- 
tiality for  Gavafton,  1 30.  £ffe£k  a  change  in  the  conftitution,  and  inveft 
the  government  in  a  council  of  twelve  ordainert^  viii.  131.  Seize  and 
execute  Gavafton,  vii.  136.  Peace  between  Edward  and  the  confederate 
barons,  146.  Are  reconciled  to  the  King,  138.  Confederate  agaioft 
the  Spenwrs,  153.  Civil  war  between  tbe  barons  and  Edward,  155. 
Are  defeated  by  Edward  IL,  156.  Boldly  oppofe  the  impofitions  of 
Rome,  viii.  7 — 9.  Remonftrate  againft  the  fynod  of  Merton,  13. 
Their  power  gradually  deftroyed,  xu.  147. 

Barraf  Luke  de,  cruel  punifftient  of,  for  fatirizing  Henry  I.,  vi,  233* 

Barry*     See  Giraldus  Cambrenfit* 

Barton^  Jane,  the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  pretended  prophecies  of,  xi.  270- 
Executed  for  treafon,  ib. 

Bafih  council  of,  its  proceedings,  x.  279  28.      Conteft  between  it  and  - 
rope  Eugenitts,  iv.  30. 

Bq/ketif  anciently  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  226* 

Battle f  order  of,  in  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  208 — 2io. 

Baitksy  great  number  of,  fought  in  the  9th  century,  iv.  14S,  140. 

,  accounts  of.     See  under  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were 
refpeAively  fought* 

Bedr'batingf  an  amufement  of  the  i6th  century,  xii.  384. 

Beaton f  James,  Archbifliop  of  St»  Andrews,  xii.  119.   Perfecutet  herefy) 
119 — 123.     Death  of,  124. 

,  Cardinal,  David,  nephew  of  the  above,  ele6bed  Archbiihop  of  St. 
Andrews,  xii.  124.  Cruel  perfecution  of  herefy>  124—129.  Pkt>- 
cures  himfelf  to  be  appointed  Regent,  130.  But  lofea  his  power,  tyh 
131.  Which  he  recovers,  132.  His  cruel  perfecutions,  133 — 140* 
AiTaffinated,  143.     His  diara^ker,  143,  144. 

Beauf  of  the  14th  century  defcribed,  viii*  401.     Of  the  15th  cetitnrjt 
drefs  of,  x.  309. 

BteUt.    See  liMmas  a. 

Bede^  the  venerable,  life  of,  iv.  25—30.     Decline  of  kamine  after  bis 
death,  30,  31.     Catalogue  (Latin  and  Englifh)  of  his  wools,  421— 

431- 
Bedfordy  John,  Duke  of,  brother  to  Henry  V.,  left  R^ent  of  the  king- 
dom, ix.  42.    Appointed  Protedor,  on  Henry  V.'s  deadly  76.    H>* 

letter 
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letter  to  Henry  VI. ,  concemrag  Joan  of  ArC|  95.     Mifunderftanding 
between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  107.     His  death,  11  r. 
^^i^^r,  .kingdom  ofy  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  245 — 247.  ii. 

BinediSi  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  the  hiftorian,  cbara^erof,  vi.  143,  144. 

Berengaria^  Princefs  of  Navarre,  follows  Richard  I.  to  Meffina,  v.  197. 
Is  married  to  him  at  Cyprus,  io8. 

Berwick y  recovered  from  Uie  Engufli  by  the  Scotch,  vii.  1 49.  Befieged  in 
vain  by  the  Englifli,  150,  151.  Taken  by  the  Scots,  ^d  retaken  by- 
Edward  III.,  251 .  Surpized  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
and  recovered,  3CX),  301. 

BeJHaR^  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  348,  and  noies. 

Bibkf  Engliih,  when  firft  tranflated,  xii.  59*  74 — 77.  And  followed 
by  other  devotional  books,  77,  78.  The  Bible  ordered  to  be  kept  in 
churches,  93.  Revision  of,  referred  to  the  Univeriities,  95.  Allowed 
to  certain  perfons  only,  96. 

Bibroci,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  .^7,  248. 

Bills  of  excbangCf  when  firft  introduced,  viii.  343,  .344. 

Birth  of  children,  how  managed  by  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  326. 

Bi/copf  Benedifl,  reftores  mafonry  in  England,  iv.  114,  115.  Intro- 
duces the  art  of  glafs-making,  1 1 6.  Imported  great  numbers  of  paintings, 

Bifto^f  Britifh,  at  the  council  of  Aries,  i.  217.  New  bifliopricke 
ere6fced,  iii.  208 — 211.  Number  of  Englifh  biihops  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, 223.  Anglo-Saxon  bi(hops  depofed  on  various  pretences,  and 
Normans  put  in  their  fees,  v.  272,  273.  New  bifhopricks  ere^ed  by 
Henry  VIII.,  xii.  88. 

Bkckatery"  Walter,  Archbiihop  of  Glafgow,  perfecutes  the  Lollards, 
xii.  I09< 

BUulneJty  pacification  of,  ix.  410,  411.     ^^PT  thereof,  x.  327,  328*. 

Bladudf  ]IUng,  fabulous  account  of  an  univernty  founded  by,  ii;  73^  74. 

Bkaclfing  linenf  art  of,  pradifed  by  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  131. 

Biuif  Peter  of,  literary  life  and  chara^er  of,  vi.  146— -149.  Hiftory 
of  a  medical  cafe  treated  by  him,  407—409. 

Bhre^heathy  battle  of^  ix.  159. 

B9aJiceaf  Queen  of  the  Britons,  heroic  condud  of,  i*  54—56.  De- 
feated by  the  Romans,  57. 

Boats  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  ii.  262— *264« 

Boethiui  or  Boyce^  Hedor,  account  of,  xii.  243,  244. 

Bogsj  and  marihes  of  ancient  Britain,  ii.  285.  Drained  by  the  Romans, 
286. 

Bobimkuuf  a  croijfade  declared  againfl,  x.  26.     Negociationt  with  them, 

Boujn^  Lady  Anne,  anecdotes  of,  xu  21 1*  Attra^  the  admiration 
of  Henry  VIIL,  212.  Is  married  by  him,  259.  And  crowned,  26a* 
Promoted  the  Reformation,  282.  Is  lent  to  the  Tower,  283.  Her  beha- 
viour, 2S4.  Writes  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  Kinc^,  284.  Means  ufed 
to  procure  eridence  againft  her,  xi«  285.  Her  oard  treatment,  28'j^, 
a86.    Divorced,  287.    Beheidedt  290-^292. 

Somfacey 
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S&tiifacef  ArchUfhop  of  Ouiterbury,  ck^tioo  of,  vfii.  6«     EsCends  the. 

power  of  the  church  to  the  greateft  height,  ifl«     His  death,  \6i 
Monjfaeef  Archbiftiop  of  Mentz^  letter  of,    to  Cnthbert,  ArdibiCwp 

ot  Canterbury,  iii.  223,  224.     Literary-  character  of,  iv«  40^  41. 
Sonifafe  Ylll*  Pope,  exadkms  of,  viii.  ^Bm     Intokndile  pride  of,' 19. 

H\9  ambition,  40.     His  exadaons  oppoCed  by  an  a&  of  the  Engofli 

parliament,  41. 
S^imer  or  Bonan  Edmund,  Biihop  of  London,  charafter  of,  A  91. 

His  cruelty  to  heretics^  92. 
Booh 9  fcarcity  of,  in  the  yth  century,  it.  20,  21.  81,  83.     In  the  ifth 

century,  x.  115,  116. 
Borders 9  a  fort  of  Haves,  duties  of,  vi*.  5. 
Borncy  Rdph  de,  Abbot  of  St.  Auftins,  Canterbury,  inftallation  feaft  of, 

Tiii.  458,  439. 
Bwjholdery  an  Anglo-Saxcm  nagiftrate,  power  and  jurifdidion  fX^  m. 

333—33^-  . 
BorthwQk%  Sir  John,  condemned  for  herefy,  but  efe6b  his  etcsfe,  A 

125,  126* 

Bofworthf  battle  of,  ix.  286. 

Bctahy  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  46-— 48* 

jBaiweUf  Lord,  treaty  of,  with  Henry  VIIL,  xi«  380 — 383. 

Bottonerf  John,  the  hiftorian,  account  of,  x.  133. 

Bauio^^  taken  by  Henry  VIII.,  xi.  351*    Attempts  to  retake  it,  fruit- 


Jcf»t  $S$i  J54- 

,  Duke  of,  revolts  irom  rranas  i.,  zi*  103.     iiis  mttCary  ope- 
rations ia  Italy,  193,  i^.     Is  flatn  at  the  a&ak  of  Rdae,  195.    Hii 


Bwriont  Duke  of,  revolts  finom  Francis  I.,  zi*  163.     His  miiCary 


troops  take  the  Pope  prifoner,  196. 
Moyde^  Robert,  Lord,  aid  Sir  Alounder,  £aze  James  IL  and  cany  In 

to  Edinburgh,  ix.  368-— 370.     Procure  an  indemnity  for  their  eoo- 

.  duft  in  parliament,  371.    Copy  of  the  charter  appcnatiBg  him  gow- 

.    not  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  ILiaff's  peribn,  x«  526.     Eleialiob  of 

the  Bojnles,  ix.  %^x.    Thomas  Boyde,  £ari  of  Arran,  feiit  to  aeeo- 

ciate  Janies's  nuuDriage  with  the  Pnnoeft  of  Norway,  375.    Daiw 

and  M  of  the  Boy£s,  374 — ^37^5.    Eaal  of  Arran  flees  to  Denasrlc, 

377'  378-     Dies  in  obfcurity,  379. 
Bnutmirdm^    Thomas,   deded   AxcUnfiiiqp  of  Canteftarf ,  «.  Sf* 

Death  of,  58. 
Bramiam  MoWf  .battle  o^  ix.  30*  31. 
Bravery  of  the  Endafli.     Gee  Vahmr. 
BraMl^Ptarf  NichoEu,  early  life  of,  .tl  294, 13 j.    Ei«ftBd:»fbpt,  by  thr 

title  of  Adrian  IV.,  135,  136. 
Jkikryt  frequent  among  the  Angb-ADEOfls,iT.  339,  f^    BiAcrHibB 

by  Uie  Anglo*Norman  kings,  viw  47.     Prevalent  in  courts  of  juftte  » 
.    the  ijth  and  14th  centuries,  via*  38^,  384. 
Brq^mUff  kmgdom  of,  i^toatioo,  Imitts,  and  daef  pkces  4ft,  L  2}6— 

2^8.  ii.  4061  408* 
Bwigktrk^  iSJaag  of  Wefles,  reign  of,  iii.  55,  jf. 
JB^Bhlf  a  confidnable  trad^g  place  in  the.  Aiiglo-Stxoiv  times,  ir»  48* 

And  in  the  Anflrlo-Nonnan  reigns^  vi  s6o,  261*  ^ 

BriiaiMf  general  defcription  of,  according  to  Ptolemy  of  Alexmdria,  S« 

J7^*-*395.     Commentary  thereon,  396— 416.    Antoninus'a  £ttMftfy 
«5  at 


IMDEiX«4  ^jg 

of*  with'rehmrlU,  4i7-«458.  Mapaod  defcriptiony  accordiag  to  tbe 
Noti^.  Imperii,  439— 453*  Map  of,  accordinff  to  the  Saxom  chro- 
mdby  'With:  the  names  of  places*  in  alphabeticiU  order,  it.  405—^41^. 
Divided  intQ  many  fmall  kingdoms  when  invdded  by  the  Romans,  i.  240. 
Delcnjption  of  thlefe. kingdoms,  241,  242,  et/eg.  The  Danmooii,  242, 
^3.  ii4  4i5.  Durotriges,  i.  244.  ii.  41  j.  Belgaj,  i.  245 — ^247.  ii. 
^14.  Bibroci,  i.  247,248.  Attrebatii,  248,249.  ii.  4J3.  Anca- 
htea,  i.  249,  2^0.  Regni»  250,  251.  ii.  414.  Cantii,  i.  252— 254. 
ii.  415,  ^14.  Trinobaotcs,  L  254— -257.  ii.  411.  Cattivelanni,  i.  257 
*«<259*  11.410.  Dobrini,  i.  259—261.  ii.  413.  Iceni,  i.  261 — 263. 
u.  410,411.  Coritani,  i.  263,  264.  Comavii,  265,  266.  11.409,410. 
"Silures,  u  267 — ^270.  ii.  412.  Demetsc,  i.  270,  271.  ii.  412.  Or- 
doviceSt  i.  271 — 273.  iL  408.  Cangi,  i.  273,  274.  Attacotti,  274, 
275.  Parifi,  275.  ii.  408.  Brigantes,  i.  276—278.  ii.  406—408. 
Otodini,  i.  278,  279.  ii.  405*  406.  Gadent,  i.  279,  280.  ii.  404,  405. 
Selgovse,  i.  281.  ii.  403.  Novantae,  i.  281,  282.  ii.  402.  Damnii, 
i.  382,  283.  ii.  403,  40^  Catycuclani,  ii.  410.  Maeatse,  i.  2R3. 
Countries    beyond  Antoninus's  wall,   283.      Epidii,  284.,     Cerones, 

285.  Camonacae,  i^.  Comavii,  ib.  Mertae,  iL  Logi,  ik  Cantae, 
ih.  Caledonii,  286.  Texali,  287.  Vacomagi,  tB. .  Horl^fti,  ii.  Ve- 
nioontes,  288.  Scots  and  Pidls,  288* — 290.  PopuloufiiefiB  «if .  Britain, 
290,291*  Divided  into  five  pnwinces  by  the  lldmaiis,  346-1-349. 
Climate  of  Britain,  28i'*~284.  Face  of  the  counti^  covetvd.witk 
woods*  284.    Bogs  and  marihes.  of,  285.    Drained  by  the  Rbmatis, 

286.  Face  of  the  country  gveady  altered  after  their  d^paetlupe,  ir.  291 , 
293.  Ancient  hiftory  ot  Britain,  fabulous,  i.  i.  Csnar's  motivea  for 
iniadtng  Britain,  2.  Casfar  endeavours  to  ffet  ioteUigence,  2,  3.  Bri« 
toot  fend  ambai&dors  to  Csb&c^  3.  Csew  embarks  hk  in£ntry  and 
arrivea  in  Britain^  4.  Lands  his  troops  after  a  ^fforous  oppofition,  4^ 
f.  The  Brilons  otake  theic  fubmiffions,  and  obtain  peace,  5,  7.  Bn- 
tDOi.miew  the  was,  &.  .Ad&ma  between  th^  Romans  and  Britons, 
ft««>»i09  .Cae£iCL  makes  peace  with  the  Britons,  and  jretums  to  Gaul,  10. 
CfleCu-  makes  .pBrparatann  for  a  fepond  expedition  into  Britaui,  ii. 
Gsefir  lands  hi|  wtmj  in  Britain^  i  i.  Two  a£tions  between  the  Romans 
and  Britooa  13, 1 4.  CaflEtbehmas  chofen  generaliflimo  of  the  Britons,  15. 
Several  aftient  bet^vcen  the  Rottians  and  Britons,  16.  Delie£dona  among 
the  Batons,  1^7^  Clefar  pafies  the  Thames,  ik  Several  Britifli  ftates 
make  peape  whii.Ciifiir,  ip.  Ciy ital  of  Caflibeianns  taken,  ao-  The 
Brttottfl  makft^fltD  unfuccneCsnil  attempt  on  the  Roman  camp,  it,  Cafli- 
Manna  makes  his  ^peaqe  with  Caefar,  21  •  Csefar  returns  with  his  army 
into  Gaol,  as.  Reiparks  on  Cariar's  two  eipeditions  into  Britain,  23. 
SMa  jof  Britain  'aftor  Caefar's  departure,  25.  From  A.  A.  C.  29*  to 
A*fi.  xa.  Auguftus,  a6 — aS.  Tiberius,  a8.  Caligok,  28,  20. 
Chiudius  fends  an  army  into  Britain^  30.     The  Britons  do  not  make 

E^per  preparations^  3s.  Several  aim>ns  between  the  Britons  and 
omaos,  tn.  A«  i^autins  retins  beyond  the  Thames,  34.  'Ckmdius 
•nfarea  in  Britaini  ii.  Oftoriiis,  governor  of  Biitahi,  36.  .And  fttb- 
Alls  the  Icenif  37.  Quito  a  {edition  among  the  Briganfes,  38^  War 
beiMMea  the  Romans  and  Sflnaes,  3d-*-n40.  Cara6bcp^  takeA  piifimer 
ta^Rnnm*  4i;--*%f4.  Aulns  Didioa  governor  of  Britain,  45^47;  Ve- 
^iMifiis  governor  of  Britain,  47.     Suetonius  Paulinus  fubdues  Angleley, 
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48.  Revolt  of  the  Britons,  49.  Who  deftroy  Camalodunumi  51* 
And  takb  Verulamium  and  Lon^n,  52.  Great  army  of  the  Brhoos, 
54.  Speeches  of  Boadicea  and  Suetonius,  5c.  Britons  defeated,  56. 
Suetonius  recalled,  57.  Other  governors  of  Britain,  5^-— 61.  Cun- 
paigns  of  Agricola  againft  the  Britons,  62 — 7  a.  Preparations  of  the 
Caledonians,  72.  Speech  of  Galgacut,  73*  Battle  between  the  Ro- 
nnans  and  Caledonians,  74 — 76.  Agricola  recalled,  77.  His  foc- 
cefTors  in  the  government  of  Britain,  78.  Emperor  Hadrian  amves 
in  Britain,  78,  79.  Different  governors,  80— 85*  Albinus  affumes 
the  purple  in  Britain,  86.  Arrival  of  the  Emperor  Sevcrus,  87.  Who 
builds  his  wall  in  Britain,  89.  And'^dies  there,  91.  Carauiius  aflumes 
the  purple  in  Britain,  93.  But  is  flain,  95.  Conftantius  recovers  Bri- 
tain, 98.  State  of  Britain  from  the  reicrn  of  Conftantine  the  Great 
to  that  of  Conilantius,  99 — 103.  Seventy  of  Conftantius,  103,  104. 
Incuriions  of  the  Scots,  Pidls,  5cc.  105 — 107.  115,  116.  Theodo- 
dus,  t governor  of  Britain,  IQ7.  His  wife  government,  108 — iii. 
Maximus  aiFumes  the  purple  in  Britain,  iii.  His  expedition  to  the 
continent,  112.  Romans  withdraw,  Ii9,  Send  a  legion  to  affift  the 
Britons,  120,  122.  Effeds  of  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain,  367.  Hiftory  of  Britain  .from  the  final  departure  of  the 
Romans,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  124 — 128.  The  Britons  apply 
in  vain  to  the  Romans  for  help,  129.  Invite  the  Saxons  into  Britain, 
I30-*I33.  Hiftory  of  Britain  ^civil  and  military)  firom  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  to  the  landinjg;of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  iii.  i,  rtjeq. 
Arrival  of  the  Saxons,  iii.  i.  Saxons  and  Britons  defeat  the  Scots  and 
Pi&ii,  2.  Arrival  of  another  army  of  Saxons,  2.  The  Saxons  lefohe 
to  fettle  in  Britain,  3.  Various  condud  of  the  Britons  on  this  occa- 
iion,  4*  War  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  f^.  Arrival  of 
another  army  of  Saxons,  5.  Progrefs  of  the  war  between  the  Saxons 
and  Britons,  6.  ILings  of  Kent,  ib.  Kingdom  of  Suffex  founded 
by  another  army  of  Saxons,  7.  Another  army  of  Saxons  arrive  and 
found  the  kingdom  of  Wefiex,  8«  Ambrofius  and  Arthur  command 
the  Britons  againft  Cerdic,  8,  9,  io«  The  kingdoms  of  the  Eail  An- 
gks,  Eaft  Saxons,  and  Merdans  fucceffively  feuaded,  ii*  Kingdon 
of  Northumberland  founded,  12*  The  Heptarchy  compleated,  15* 
British  jlates,  14.  State  of  Britain  at  the  commencement  of  the  7th 
century,  21.  Civil  and  Military  Hiftory  of  Britain,  from  the  year 
6oo.  to  the  acceffion  of  Egbert,  the  firft  Englifli  monarch,  ai,  etfiy* 
Hiftory  of  the  feveral  Brisiih  ftates  regulated  ^  the  chroaol^ry  o£  the 
Weft-Saxons,  27.  Peace  for  fome  years,  44.  An  univerlal  peace, 
469  47.  Civil  and  Military  Hiftory  of  Britain,  from  the  acceffion  of 
£{;bert  to  that  of  Edward  the  Elder,  61 — 90.  'From  the  aocefioa 
ot  Ethelred  the  Unready,  to  the  landing  of  William,  Duke  of  Nor* 
mandy,  116.     See  HMarcbyf  Emglandf  Seodamd. 

Britamma  prima  et/ecundOf  extent  of  the  Ronum  provinces  of,  i.  348. 

BritotUt  conquered,  di£utned  by  the  Romans,  i.  z6o*  Their  youth  im- 
prefied  into  the  Roman  fervice,  3609  361 .  Ancient  Britons  were  afaooft 
naked,  and  painted  their  bodies,  ii.  123.  Were  firft  dothcd  in  Hdns^ 
125.  Made  feveral  kinds  of  cloth,  12^.  Were  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  dyeing  doth,  128.    And  of  mausg,  bleadbiifg,  and  waftiiog 
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tineof  129 — 131.  WVre  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  catpentry^  of 
working  metals,  and  of  pottery,  13  j — 140.  Perfons  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  287.  Greatlv  refembling  thofe  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 
2^79  288.  Large,  tall,  and  fair,  288.  Strong,  fwift,  patient  of  toil 
aad  hunger,  290.  Poetical  picture  of  an  ancient  Briton,  202;  Ge<« 
nius  of  the  ancient  Britons,  292,  293.  Their  reigning  paiuons,  293 
— 295.  Their  courage  and  contempt  of  danger,  295,  296.  Fero. 
city,  296,  297.  Curiofity,  credulity,  rafhnefs,  and  mconftancy,  297, 
398.  Their  good  difpofitions  and  virtues,  208,  299,  300.  Valour  m 
war,  300—302.  Hofpitality,  302,  303.  Chaftity,  303 — 307.  Con- 
jugal fidelity,  207.  Frugrality,  308.  Sincerity,  i3.  Social  virtues, 
309.  Their  vices,  310,  Fondnefs  for  war,  i3.  Robbery,  311. 
Sloth,  311,  312,  313.  Drunkennefs,  313*  3i4>  315*  Remarkable 
cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Britons,  316.  etfeq.  Their  behaviour  to  the 
fiur  fex,  323.     Ceremonies  of  marriage,  323 — ^325.     Bufinefs  of  their 

.  wives,  325*  Birth  and  education  of  their  children,  326 — 330.  Cuf- 
toms of,  in  war,  330— -JS^-  Rites  of  Sepulture,  332 — 335.  Their 
dreft  in  general,  348.  'JHieir  bed-clothes,  349.  Britons  fond  of  finery, 
3CO.  Manner  of  doffing  their  hair,  351.  Change  in  drefs  by  tne 
Roman  conqueft,  352.  Their  diet,  353 — 359.  Their  drinks,  361 
— ^364-  Manner  of^eatin?,  56  c.  Diverfions  of  the  Britons,  366— 
375*  Remarks  on  their  circumftances,  375>  376.  The  people  of  Bri- 
taia  of  two  kinds,  fjrom  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries,  iv.  288,  289* 
See  Auglo'Saxons%  Engltfh^  Normans,  Account  of  their  arts,  &c. 
See  jirtSf  Corny  Commerce,  Learning,  Manners,   &c^ 

Brittany,  dukedom  of,  fucceflion  to,  difputed,  vii.  221.  Seized  by  John 
de  Mountfort,  222.  Who  forms  an  alliance  with  Edward  III.  iB* 
Brittany  adjudged  to  Charles  de  Blois,  who  takes  Mountfort  prifoner, 
333.  Dukedom  of,  awarded  to  John  de  Mountfort  the  {on,  270« 
Aimexed  to  France  by  Charles  V.,  302, 303.  Expedition  of  theEngufh 
into,  303.  Change  in  the  Duke  of,  304.  The  Englifh  army  returns 
'  home,  506.  State  of  Brittany  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIL,  xi.20, 2i« 
His  crooked  policy  towards,  32 — 27.  Englifh  auxiUaries  fent  there 
who  do  nothing,  23.  Dukedom  annexed  to  France  by  the  marriage 
of  Charles  Vin.  to  the  Duchefs  Anne,  29* 

^»  Francis  II.  Duke  of,  concludes  a  peace  with  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  xi.  31  •     His  death,  32« 

f  Anne,  Dutchefs  of,  married  by  pK>xy  to  MaximiHan  King  of 


the  Romans,  xi*  24*     Concludes  a  difadvantageous  treaty  with  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  i^.     la  married  by  Charles  VIIL  King  of  ^France, 

Bruce,  Robert,  forms  the  defign  of  mountins^  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
viL  III.  Kills  Comyn,  Earl  of  Badenocn,  1 11,  112.  Is  crowned 
King  at  Scone,  112,  II3>  Misfortunes  of  Bruce  and  his  friends,  1 13, 
1 14.  Appears  and  is  forced  to  retire,  1 15,  116.  Is  excommunicated, 
lid.  DeteaU  the  Engli(h,.ii7.  Reduces  great  part  of  Scotland, 
131  •  Hb  prudent  management,  139.  Defeats  Edward  II.  and  the 
£i^ih  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  140,  141.  Fruitlefs  expedi* 
tion  o^  into  Irekiid,  iaIS.  Recovers  Berwick,  149.  His  death,  192. 
Edward,  brother  of  Robert,  expedition  of,  i^to  Ireland,'  vii.  145. 
▼•L.  XII.  II  Jlrnce, 
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Brucsf  Dayidy  King  of  Scotland^  defeated  and  taken  prifon^  by  tk 
Englifh,  vii.  239.  Liberated,  zpa.  Ranfomed^  293.  Other  erentt 
of  ms  reign,  294,  295.  His  marriage  and  death,  296*  Character 
ofy  296. 

BrunnCi  Robert  de,  character  of  his  metrical  chronicle,  riii.  305,  304. 

Buckingbami  Duke  of,  harangue  the  people  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter's  claim  to  the  crown,  ix.  262.  Offers  him  the  crown  as  a 
popular  tender,  263.  Heads  an  infurrection  againft  Richard  III*,  272. 
Is  obliged  to  conceal  lumfelf,  273.     Taken  pnfoner  and  beheaded^  274. 

— — « ->  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of,  offends  Wolfey,  zi.  laS.  Con- 
demned and  beheaded,  140,  141  •     His  charafter,  141,142. 

Burgh*    See  Hubert  de  Burgh* 

Burgundjt  John,  Duke  ot,  makes  an  alliance  with  Henry  V^  is.  54. 
Proceedings  of  his  party  in  France,  .on  the  death  of  Charles  VT.,  57. 
The  Armagnacs  maflacred  at  Paris,  61,  62.  Deludes  Henry  VI.,  and 
is  reconciled  with  the  Dauphin,  6^,  Affaffinated,  6^^  ^<  Coo- 
fequences  of  this  affaffination,  66y  67. 

,  Philip,  Duke  of,  procures  the  condemnation  of  the  Danphia 
for  murdering  his  father,  ix.  69.  Treaty  of  marriage  and  aDiance  with 
the  Duke  01  Bedford,  prote£ior  of  England,  8o.  Difcontented  with 
the  En^lifh,  84.  Miiunderftanding  between  him  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  107.  Inclined  to  treat  with  France,  io8.  Peace  between 
him  and  the  King  of  France,  no.  Confequences  thereof,  iHd.  iti. 
Marries  the  fifter  of  Edward  IV.,  196,  197. 

Burial^  rites  of,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  332-^33j[-  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  354 — 357. 


C. 


fyiBtfFi  Sebaftian,  difcovers  Newfoundland,  ^.312,  313. 

Cadt^  //iri,  account  of  his  infurreflion,  ix.  139 — 141.     Mwdendie 

Lord  Say  and  Seale,  141,  142.    Driven  out  of  London,  14s.    Pot 

to  death,  ihid* 
CsdmQUf  an  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  account  of,  iv.  168 — 169. 
Caer  Leony  {Ifca  Silurum^)  flourifhing  date  of^  in  the  time  of  the  Romm» 

i.  268,  269. 
Cdjarf  Julius,  motives  of,  for  invafding  Britain,  i.  2.     Endearovra  to  jRt 

mtdligence,  2,  3.    Arrives  in  Britain,  4 — 6.    Makes  peace  withtlie 

Britons,  7.    War  renewed  between  him  and  the  Britons,  8«^io.    Pfcaoe 
.   reflored,  10.     Second  expedition  of,  to  Britain,  12.     Secures  his  ffeetf 

15.     Partes  the  Thames  and  defeats  the  Britons,  17,  18.    With  whom 

he  makes  jpeace,  19—21.     Returns  with  his  army  into  Gaul,  22. 

Remarks  of  feveral  .authors  on  his  expeditions  into  Britain,  32-— 14- 

Caefar  made  no  changes  in  the  government  of  Britain^  338.    Nfliftber 

of  his  army  in  Britain,  iL  458. 
Caiau  befieged  by  Edward  III.,  vii.  239.     Surrenders,  240^242.    Plot 

to  betray  it,  difcovered  and  defeated,  244,  24c. 
CmJcmth,  councils  of,  iii.  232.    Canons  paffed  there,  29^. 
CaUdmrn^  iituatkin  of»  i.  286. 
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Caledonians 9  cookery  of/ii.  360.     Sec  Scotland^ 

Callguldy  pretended  expedition  of»  to  Britain^  i.  29. 

Camalodunumt  deflroyed  by  the  Britona*  i-  5ir  52* 

Cambridge  l/nvoerjity^  founded  by  Edward  the  .Ekkr,  iv.  69 — 71.  De- 
flroyed by  the  Danes,  77.  Hiftory  of  the  Univerfity  from  io66*  tb 
1216.,  vL  158 — 160.  College  founded  there  in  the  12th  and  13th  ced- 
turiesy  viii,  256.  Peter-Houfe,  Michael  Colleee,  Univerfity  HaDy  and 
King's  Hall,  256.  Clare  and  Pembroke  Halls»  257.  Bennet  Col- 
leee.  Trinity  and  Gonvil  Halbf  258.  King's  College,  x.  15I9  152. 
plan  of  its  chapel)  181,  182.  Queen's  College,  152.  Catherine  Hall, 
ih.  Public  Schools,  154.  Jefus,  Chrift's,  and  St.  John's  Colleges  founded, 
xii.  251.     Maudlin  College,  252.     Trinity  College,  i^. 

Campegiiuy  Cardinal,  commiilioned  with  Wolfey,  to  try  the  legality  of 
Henry  VI.II.'s  marriage  with  Queen  Catherine,  xi.  2 1 7,  218.  Arrives 
in  England,  219.  Refufes  to  part  with  the  decretal  bull,  220*  The 
Cardinals  wait  on  the  Queen,  222.  And  hold  their  court,  227,  228. 
Deceit  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  229,  230.  The  King's  caufe  avo- 
cated  to  Rome,  230. 

Canglf  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  273,  274. 

Cannon^  v^n  firft  ufed,  viii.  291.  Made  in  England,  292.  Hand- 
cannon,  ib.  Of  the  15th  century,  account  of,  x.  195,  196.  Ship 
guns,  197,  198. 

Cantton-bailif  madeofflone,  in  the  15th  century,  x.  197. 

CoMn  LaWf  ftate  of,  in  England,  between  io66.  and  1216.,  vi.  102,  J03. 
From  1216.  to  1399-,  vih.  189,  190. 

Canoiu,  married.     See  Clergy* 

Canani  of  the  Northumbrian  priefts,  iii.  266.  Enaded  by  different  Couoi* 
dls.     See  Councils,  , 

,  enabled  by  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  iii.  276—278. 

Cemtsy  kingdom  of,  fituation,  &c.  of.  i.  285. 

Canterbury,  difputes  about  ele6ting  an  Archbifhop  of,  on  Bucket's  death, 
v.  396,  397.  At  Baldwin's  death,  424 — ^426.  At  the  death  of  Hu- 
bert, 4^5 — 43S.  Of  Langton,  viii.  3.  Of  Edmund,  5.  Difputes 
concenung  the  primacy.     See  Primacy. 

CasUiiy  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  252 — ^254. 
ii.  413,  414. 

Canute^  King  of  Denmark,  wages  war  with  the  Engliih,  iii.  I24--«I2|>. 
Pacification  between  him  and  King  Edmund,  126.  Is  crowned  King 
of  England,  127.  Performs  fome  meritorious  ads  of  juftice,  128. 
Marries  Queen  Emma,  widow  of  Ethelred,  129.  Voyage  into  Deti- 
mark,  and  return  into  England,  130.  Conquers  Norway,  131.  Re- 
proves the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  131,  132.  Journey  to  Rome,  138- 
Expedition  to  Cumberland,  132.  Death,  133.  Ecclefiaftical  laws  of, 
293,  294. 

Capitation  taxy  impofed  by  Richard  II.,  viii.  169.  Rates  payable  by 
difPerent  claffes,  160,  170: 

CaraQacusi  brave  efforts  of,  to  liberate  his  country,  i.  39.  Carried 
prifonerto  Rome,  41.     His  noble  fpeech  to  the  Emperor,  42,  43. 

Car&ujitts  aflumes  the  purple  in  Britain,  i.  05.     Skin,  95. 

Card-piayingf  when  introduced,  x.  323.     Prii^e^rf*)  323. 
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CarVifUy  fee  ofy  founded,  v.  318. 

Ceurnonacdi  kingdom  ofy  fituation  of«  i.  285* 

Carpentry f  art  of,  its  ftate  among  the  ancient  Britons,  ii,  133.     Improfed 

by  the  Romans, '  1 34,  1^$- 
Carts  of  war  J  ufed  in  Scotland  in  the  15  th  century,  Xv  196. 
CaffihelanuSf  chofen  generaliilimo  of  the  Britons,  i.  15.     Several  a£bons 

between^  and  the  Romans,  16.     His  capital  taken,  19.     Makes  peace 

with  Caefar,  21. 
Ca/tlejf  Anglo-Saxon,  how  ereded  and  defended,  iv«  15 1»  153*    In  what 

manner  attacked,  153. 

,  Anglo-Norman,  defcription  of,  vi.  189^191.     How  attacked 

and  defended,  215 — 217*     Their  conftrudion  in  the  12th  and  13th 

centuries,  viiL  274,  275. 
Catherine^  Princefs  oi  France,  courted  by  Henry  V.,  ix.  64.    Married  to 

him,  ^*     Her  coronation,  67,  68.     Her  marriage  after  Henry  V.'i 

deceafe,  113.    And  death,  f^* 

■ — ,  Princefs  of  Arragon,  married  to  Prince  Arthui^  fon  of  Henry 

VII.,  xi.  61.    On  his  death,  is  contracted  to  his  brother  Henry  (after- 
wards Henry  VIIL),  68.    Scruples  of  Henry  about  the  legality  of  his 
'    marriage,  204.    Of  the  illegality  of  which  he  is  convinced,  206.     Two 

legates  fent  to  England  to  try  its  validity,  219.   'They  hold  theur  court, 

227,  228.     The  caufe  avocated  to  Rome,  230.     Further  fteps  taken 

by  Henry  VIII.  251 — ^254.    Inflexibility  of  Catherine,  254,  255.  265. 

Is  divorced,  260.     The  Pope  pronounces  her  marriage  good,  265,  266. 

Her  death,  and  laft  letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  278.     ' 
Cattivelaunu  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  257-^259. 
..    ii.  416. 

&tf///ir,  anciently  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  223. 
Cavalry t  ancient  Britiih,  account  of,  ii.  145,  146. 
Ceale-hytbey  council  of,  iii.  241 — 244. 
.  Ceorlsy  rank  of,  in  Britain,  iii.  324.      Their  condition  and  privilege^ 

324,.  325.     Were  rather  interefted  fpedatbrs,  than  members,  of  the 

Wittenagemot,  372. 
Cerdici  King  of  Weflex,  defeats  the  Britons,  and  extends  his  kingdom, 

vi*  8-*-ix. 
CeremonUfy  certain,  aboliflied  by  Henry  VIII.  xii.  104. 
Ctnmes%  kingdom  of,  fituation  of,  L  285* 
Ci6tf/i,  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  220. 
.  Chancellory  '^yr^t  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  349* 
Chancery  f  Court  of,  powers  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  X.,  viii.  115.   State 

of  its  prance  in  the  15th  century,  x.  74*  7  c. 
CharaSerf  national»  whence  to  be  obtained,  vni.  362 — 365. 

■         of  the  ancient  Britons,  delineated,  ii.  293— 3 1 5.     Obfervatiooi 

on  it,  373-^37?*   Of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  296—347.  Of  the  Danes, 

313—544.     Of  theAn^lo-tformana,  yu  316 — $5^ 
Chariot Jlghting  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  ii.  146.     DifTerent 

kinds  of  war  cbariota»  147.  i.  i8.    The  Benna  defcribed,  ii.  147.  Pe- 

toritum,   Currus,  and  Covinus,    148.      Effedum  and    Rhedi,    149* 

Great  number  of  chaiiotst  and  great  dexterity  of  their  drivert,  150, 15 1  • 

Cbaij0t  fighting  contiaaed  Irag  ia  ^tain,  1  ca. 

ehmhts 
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Chariots  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Queeftt,  iv^  361* 

Cbarieif  Dauphin  ofFnmce^fon  of  John  I.)  affames  the  government  on 

his  father's  captivity,  vii.  260*     His  prudent  condud^,  262.     Rejects  ' 

the  peace  concluded  by  his  father,  263.    Succeeds  his  father  by  th6  ftyDb 
•  of 
Charles  V.^  vii.  270*    France  defolated  by  marauders,  271  •    Whom  he  em- 

deavours  to  petfuade  to  a  croifade,  272.     His  perfidious  condud,  277. 

Prepares  for  war,  278*     His  fucceffes,  279.     A  truce  concluded,  284. 

Annexes  Brittany  to  France,  302.    Death  of,  304. 
'  VL  King  of  France,  negociations  between,  and  Henry  IV.  of 

England,  ix.  12,  13.     Hisdeatn,  77. 

VIL9  King  of  France,  acceifion  of,  ix.  78.    State  of  his  affairs 


at  his  acceffion,  78,  79.  Obtains  fome  fucceffes  againil  the  Englifh,  8r. 
Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Vernueil,  82,  83.  Dlflbniions  in  his  court,  86. 
Crowned  at  Rheims,  98.  Many  places  furrender  to  him,  99.  Re- 
treats  before  the  Englim,  121.  Obtains  the  county  of  Comerges^  (23. 
Relieves  Tartas,  ib. 

FIIL^  fends  ambafladors  to  Henry  VII.  xi.  29,  26.     Befieges 


Rennes,  28.     Marries  the  Dutchefs  of  Brittany,  29.     Henry  VII.. 
invades  France,  30.    Concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Charles,  3 1 . 

F.  (Emperor)  fucceeds  to  the  Spanifh  throne,  xi.  121.    Trea- 


ties between  him  and  Henry  VIIL,  121 ,  122.  His  fchemefor  obtaining 
money  from  Henry  fruibated,  122,12^.  Grants  Wolfey  a  penfion,  r24* 
EleAed  Emperor,  128.  Courts  Wolfey,  129.  Arrives  in  England  and 
is  fplendidly  entertained,  1 30 — 1 32.  War  between  him  and  ^ancis  l., 
142,  X43,  Henry  mediates  a  peace,  143,  144*  Is  vifiled-by  Wolfey^ 
147.  Arrives  in  England,  150.  Treaties  between  him  and  Henry, 
152,  153.  Courts  Wolfey,  153,  154.  His  compofore  on  hearing  of 
Imincis  I.'i  captivity  at  Favia,  174.  His  cold  reception  of  the  Eng- 
Hih  ambafladors  in  Spain,  177.  Henry  writes  to  him,  179.  Perplexity 
of  Charles,  182,  183.  Liberates  Francis,  184 — 186.  Hypocrify  en* 
Charles  on  the  capture  of  the  Pope,  196.  His  offers  reje6ied  by  Henrr 
VIII.,  199.  Liberates  the  Pope,  202,  203.  War  declared  againn 
him,  214.  Negociates  for  a  peace,  279,  354. 
Charter  granted  by  Henry  I.,  abflrad  of,  vi.  ^6.  Of  Stephen,  57.  Of 
Henry  II.,  58.' 


21  _ 

vSeges  _  . 

the  church,  66^-^8.     Privileges  to   the  barons,  69 — 74.     Privileges 

granted  to  towns,  &c.,   75 — 78.     Privileges  granted  to  all  freemen, 

78 — 8  J.    Securities  for  the  execution  of  the  Great  Charter,  85.    Thefe 

iecttrities  ineffcAual,  86.     Copy  of  the  Latin  'text  of  Magna  Carta, 

3gi — 393.    Tranflation  thereof,  393 — ^406.    Confirmed  with  great  fo- 

kmnity  by  Henry  IIL,  vii.   19,  20.     Hiftory  of  the  Great  Charters, 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  viii.  87--90.    Of  Edward  L,  122.    Copv 

of  the  Magna  CarU  of  Henry  IIL  in  Latin,  viii.  423 — ^430.     Enghfh 

tranflation  thereof,  430—438. 

Charta  de  ForeJIa^  viii.  88. 

Ch^ir  granted  to  the  clergy,  by  Edward  IV.,  x.  36 

1 1  3  Chftftity^ 
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Chqftity  of  the  ancient  BritonB^  ii.  3059 -304 — ^307*  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
women,  laws  for  prote£ling,  iii.  410.  Highly  valued  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  i  v.  335^.     Violations  of,  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  347,  348. 

Chaucer y  Geoi&ey,  life  of,  viii.  2^6— 24^-  Charader  of  his  works,  248, 
249.    312.     Poetical  commendation  of,  by  Lydgate,  x.  215. 

Cheniiftry,     See  Chymifiry. 

Cbicbeley;  Henry,  ekded  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  x.  19.  Procures 
a  law  againft  the  Lollards,  20  Reforms  the  barbers,  21  •  Perfe- 
cutes  the  Lollards,  29,  30.     His  death,  31. 

Childrefif  birth  and  'education  of,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  326 — 330- 
Were  nurfed  by  their  Anglo-Saxon  mothers,  iv.  351.  Their  courage 
how  tried,  352.     How  educated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  353,  354. 

Chivalry y  origin  of,  vi.  320.  Pages  or  valets  the  lowed  order  of,  320, 
321-  Efquires,  321.  Their  exercifes,  321,  322.  Knights,  how  cre- 
ated, 324 — 326.  Qualities  neceflary  to  knighthood,  327 .  Duties  of 
a  knight,  ib.  Benefits  produced  by  it,  viii.  379,  380.  Revived  in  Eng- 
land by  Edward  HL,  381,  382.  Began  to  decline  in  the  15th  century, 
X.  282.     But  itillexh^ed,  283.   Stateof  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  353 — 

355- 
Cbri/iianityf  when  firft  eftablifhed  in  Britain,  and  by  whom,  the  queftion 

ftated  and  examined,  i.  183 — 202.  Promfs  of,  gradual,  202.  Further 
pTOjzrefs  of,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  210—^36.  Con- 
veruon  of  the  Saxons  to,  by  St.  Auftin  and  others,  iii.  190.  el  feq- 
Apoflacy  of  the  Enghfh  from  Chriftianity,  and  their  return  to  it,  198- 
202.  Converfion,  apoftacy,  and  return  to  Chriftianity  of  the  North- 
umbrians, 199 — 201 .    The  kingdoms  of  WeiFeK  and  Mercia  converted, 

302. 

Chronicles f  metrical,  account  of,  viii.  301 — ^309. 

Churchy  innovations  of  its  do6lrine  and  ceremonies,  in  the  13  th  century, 

▼iii-  55— 3?- 

',  Briiijbf  perfecution  of,  in  the  third  century,  i.  211.  Govern- 
ment, dodtrine,  and  worfhip  of,  in  the  fir  ft  three  centuries,  313,  214- 
Expences  of  religion,  how  defrayed  therein,  214,  21 5 .  Delivered  from 
perfecution,  2 1 6-  Britifh  bifhops  in  the  council  of  Aries,  217.  Kind- 
nefs  of  Conftantine  to  the  Chnftian  clergy,  218,  219.  Dodrinesnd 
government  of  the  Britifti  church,  in  the  fourth  century,  2JO— aij* 
Rights  of  worfhip  in  the  4th  century,  224.  Hiftory  of,  in  the  $ui 
century,  iii.  187.  Its  ftate  in  the  7th  century,  216.  In  the  9th  cen- 
tury* 253. 

of  England,  ftate  of,  at  the  death  of  the  venerable  Bede,  iii.  222, 


223.  The  clergy  cruelly  treated  by  the  Danes,  ^44 — 246.  Ethel- 
wolf's  grant  to  the  church,  246—248.  Calamities  of  the  .clerffv,  and 
their  relief,  249,  250.  Hiftory  of,  in  the  rei^s  of  Harold,  Wardi- 
canute,  and  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  295.  Hiftory  of,  from  the  reign 
of  William  I.  to  that  of  John,  v.  271 — 453.  Change  introduced  into 
her  creed,  277.  Changes  in  her  pohty  by  Wilham  L,  278.  Violent 
difputes  between  the  crown  and  the  church,  335.  IMvileges  granted 
to  the  church  by  Magna  Charta,  vi.  66 — 68.  Its  patrimony  invaded 
by  Henry  IV.,  x.  6,  7.  12.  Grofs  abufes  in,  20,  21.  Reformation  ofi 
cffefied  by  the  ftate,  xii.  1 .  Changes  introduced  by  Henry  VIII.,  27, 
28. 

Church 
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Church  ofSctbmd.    See  Scdlamif  civrch  of. 

CJmrcheif  wlien  firft  built  with  ftone^  iv.  1,13.  Archite6^ure  of^  m  the 
nth  and  lath  centiuies*  vi.  184 — 186.  £re^ed  by  the  arts  of  the 
dervy,  181— •184.    Liftof  articles  belonging  to,  viii.  29 — 31. 

Church-mM^c^  cultivated  in  England  in  the  7th  century,  iv.  i88y  189. 
State  of  in  the  nth  and  lath  centuries^  vi.  247,  248.  Corruptions  of» 
349,  250.  State  of  in  the  13th  and  i4th  centuries,  viii.  316 — ^318. 
Ortbe  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  xii.  298 — 300^ 

darence^  Greorge,  Duke  of,  brother  of  £dws^  IV.,  marries  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  fecond  daughter,  ix.  198.  Quarrel  between  him  and  Ed- 
ward, 201.  Reconciliation,  202.  CoUedis  his  forces,  203.  Clarence 
and  Warwick  revolt,  204.  Refufed  admittance  into  Calais,  205.  Re- 
turn to  England  and  expel  Edward,  210.  Joins  him,  217.  Is  difcon- 
tented,  235.     Condemned  and  executed,  237,  238. 

Cbymi^f  firft  introduced  into  England  in  the  13  th  century,  viii.  201—* 

Cmque  P9rtif  privileges  of,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  262,  263. 

dvillaWf  when  firft  introduced  into  Britain,  vi.  58.  State  of,  betvv^een 
1066.  and  izi6^  104,  loy    From  1216.  to  I399-9  viii.  189,  190* 

Clarence^  Thomas,  Duke  o^  fon  of  Henry  IV.,  fent  into  France,  to  af« 
fift  the  Arnoagnacs,  ix.  33,  34*    Slain  at  the  battle  of  Baug^,  70. 

CMi ami  miiitafy  li/is  oE  the  KomxaSf  i.  355. 

Chril  war  between  John  and  the  barons,  v.  252"— 254,  256 — 260. 
Between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons,  vii.  36 — ^39.  Between  Edward 
11.  and  the  banms,  134—136.  138.  155 — 160.  Between  the  houfet 
of  York  and  Lancafter.  ^et  Edward  IF.;  Henry  VL$  Richard  II Lt 
muiHmry  VIL 

Claremdoat  conftitutiona  qU  abftra^  of,  v.  345,  346.  vi.  60,  61.  Coii« 
demned  by  the  Pope,  v.  358.. 

Clatu&u$9  Emperor,  fends  an  army  into  Britain,  i.  30.    Arrives  in  Bri- 
tain, 34.    Made  fome  changes  in  its  government,  339. 
'CU^daUf  John,  burnt  for  herefy,  x.  22,  23. 

demm  FILf  Julio  de  Medici,  ele6kedpope,  xi.  166.  Forms  the  Italian 
leagne  againft  the  Emperor,  190.  Rome  facked  by  the  Imperialifts,  195. 
The  Pope  and  his  Cardinak  imprifoned,  196.  Hypocnfy  of  the  Em- 
peror on  this  occafion,  ib.  Is  liberated,  202.  Sends  a  commifiion  of 
two  Cardinalt  to  England,  to  try  the  validity  of  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage, 
217,218.  His  duplicity,  218.  Ambafladors  fent  tohim,  223.  De- 
oemt  the  Kin?  again,  223,  224.  Falls  fick,  224.  But  recovers^ 
435.  Deceit  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  229.  Henry's  caufe  avocated 
to  Rome,  ate 

Ckrgyt  Ettglifii,  crucUy  treated  b^  the  Danes,  iii,  244 — 246.  Married 
cleivy,  eje^ed  firom  the  monaftenes,  272 — ^275.  Dilputes  between  the 
moua  and  married  canons,  278,  279.  Increafe  of,  in  the  i  ith  century, 
297.  Exempt  firom  bearine  arms,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  141,  . 
142 .  Prohibited,  ineffedually,  by  various  canont  finom  marrying,  v.  275. 
315.  317.  400.  Submit  to  King  Stephen,  319.  Endeavour  to  re. 
condle  Henry  II.  and  his  fons,  ^p6.  Were  ue  chief  phyficians  in  the 
I  Ith  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  114,  115.  Learning  at  that  time  chiefly  ' 
confined  to  then,  lai,  122.    Their  arts,  in  prcnnoting  the  ereftion  of 

114  churches, 
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churches^  i82»  I83..  Opprefiltd  by  Henry  III.  and  tbe  Pope,  vii.  24. 
Make  ineiFedlual  rciiftancey  25.  Fleeced  by  Pope  Innocient  III.,  viii.  4. 
Boldly  oppofe  the  Romifh  impofitionsy  10.  Their  encroachnient8»  iS- 
Remedies  againft  them,  19.  Money  extorted  from  them  by  Edward  I.9 
24.  Deny  the  right  of  king  s^nd  parliament  to  tax  them,  25.  Ait 
obliged  to  fubmit,  26.  £xa£kion8  of,  chet^ked  by  inrliameiit,  52.  Com- 
plain of  grieyances,  46.  The  Pope's  bull  on  that  fubjed,  47*  Their 
exorbitant  power,  61.  Their  profligacy  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
367—370.  The  laity  corrupted  by  them,  371.  Courted  by  Henry 
IV .9  X.  I,  2-  Petition  of,  to  parliament,  reje6ied,  34.  Great  power 
given  them  by  a  charter  of  Edward  IV.  36.  And  confirmed  by  Rich- 
ard III.,  39,  40.  Their  profligacy,  37.  Difpute  between  the  fecu- 
lars  and  regulars,  38.  Their  powerful  influence  in  the  15th  centorj, 
65.  DifToIute  manners  of,  in  the  15th  century,  298.  xii.  2>.  3.  Tbor 
luxury,  X.  31c.  Conteft  between  them  and  the  laity,  xi.  120.  And 
among  themfelves,  xii.  li — 14.  The  commons  complain  of  them,  42. 
Obliged  to  fubrait  to  Henry  VIII.,  4^,  44.  Difputes  among  them  re* 
fpeding  reformation,  61— -63.  Enjoined  to  preach  only  certain  doc- 
trines, 64,  65."  Their  vices  in  the  16th  century,  xii.  357.  Their 
hofpitality,  358,  359. 

Clergy t  Italian,  infulted  by  the  Engli(h  with  impunity,  viii.  5. 

Climate  of  ancient  Britain,  ii.  281.  Coldnefs  of  Gaul  and  wannth  of 
Britain  accounted  for,  282 — 284. 

Clocks y  art  of  making,  when  firft  introduced  into  Britain,  viii.  279.  Firft 
clock,  where  ere&ed,  280.  Curious  aftronomical  dock,  made  by 
Richard  de  Wallingford,  281. 

Clothings  arts  of,  uncertain  who  introduced,  ii.  124.  Ancient  Biitons 
clothed  in  flcins,  1 25 .  Clothing  arts  introduced  before  the  firft  iDtafiony 
126.  Several  kinds  of  cloth  made  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  126,  127. 
Art  of  dyeing  cloth  pradifed  by  the  Britons,  128.  As  well  as  die  art 
of  making,  wafliing,  and  bleaching  linens,'  1 2(^— 1 3 1 .  Clothing  arts  in 
Britain,  improVed  by  the  Romans,  1^2.  '  State  of  the  dothii^  arts  in 
England,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  195— .107.  State  of  the 
clothing  raahufa£ture  in  the  1 2th  and  1 3 th  centuries,  riii.  282 — ^285 .  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  x<  186.  Laws'  for  their  encouragementy  187- 
State  of,  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  276 — 280. 

Clovefhoosy  council  of,  iii:  225—227.     Second  council  held  at,  240-. 

ffoat'^rmour^  when  introduced  into  England,  vi.  329. 

Cohhanty  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  Lord,  attacked  for  herefy,  x.  ij*  14. 
Henry  V.  convcrfes  with  him,  14,  15.  His  declaration  of  &ith,  •15-^ 
18,  Condemned  for  herefy,  ix.  39.  x.  18,  19.  Efcapea  into  Waki» 
ix.  39.  X.  19.  Charged  with  raifing  a  commotion  againft  Henry  V.*  ix. 
40.     Seized  and  executed,  x.  23,  24. 

Coil  the  Goody  a  Britifh  author,  notice  of,  ii.  86. 

Coitiy  Britilh,  hiilory  of,  from  the  Roman  invaiion  to  the  arrival  of  tbe 
Saxons,  ii.  236,  etfeq^ 

■■  '     >  origin  of  coin,  236.  When  firft  introduced  into  Britain,  237.  Gold  . 
and  filver  coins^  230.     By  whom  difcovered  in  Britain,  240.     Pcogrefs 
of  coining  money  m  Britain,  241.     What  figures  ftamped  on  moft  an- 
cient coins,  242.   Headsof  princes,  243*    Legesids  on  coins»  s^    Coins 

of 
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of  Cunobeline,  account  of,  244 — 253.  '  Weight  and  vakie  of  Briti/h 
coins,  254.     Quaatit^r  of  coin  in  Britain,  between  the  firfl  and  fecond 
invalion,  ik.    Change  in  the  coin  of  Britain,  255.     Quantity  of  coin  in« 
creafed,  256.     State  of  coin,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
eftahHflunent  of  the  Saxons,  iv.  245,  246.    The  firft  Saxon  coins,  246« 
Diftindion  between  real  and  nomind  nnoney,  247.     Names  and  different 
kinds  of  Anglo^Sa]a>n  money,  248.     Value  and  weight  of  the  pound,- 
348—253.     Another  mon€y  pound,  254,  255.   The  real  money  pound 
of  the  Saxons,  256.     Their  mercantile  pound,  257.     Value  and  weight 
of  the  Saxon  mark,  258 — 260.    The  mark  originally  broueht  from 
Scandinavia,  260,  261.      Mercantile  mark,  '261,  262.      Weight  and 
-value  of  the  mancus,  262 — 264.    Of  the  ora,  265.     The  Anglo  Saxon 
Ihilling  a  real  coin,  266.     Its  weight  and  value,  267.     Weight  and 
value  of  the  thrimfa,    268,  269.     Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  penny,  269, 
'Zjo.    Of  the  fceata,   270—272.    The  Anglo-Saxon  penny  valuable, 
272.     Halflings,  feorthings,  and  ftycas,  272,  273.     Tables  of  the 
weighti  and  values  of  thefe  different  coins,  274.'    Foreign  gold  coins, 
current  in  Eneland,  274,  275.     Incrementum  paid  in  the  Saxon  tinfes, 
276.     Finencls  of  the  Saxon  coins,  277.    Art  of  coining,  277,  278. 
Description  of  £dwin'8  penny,  278.    Of  AdulPs  and  Harold's  penny, 
279.     Quantity  of  money  in  England,  279—281.    Whether  the  Scots, 
Pi^s,  and  Britons  coined  money  m  this  period,  282 — 284.     Changes  in 
En^^fh  nsoney,  made  by  the  Conqueft,  vi.  294,  295.    Halfpennies  and 
fimhings,  296.    Sterling  money,  297.     Standard  money,  sL    Money- 
mints,  297,  298.    Coins  of  Scotland  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  England,  298.    No  gold  coined  in  this  period,  299* 
Proportion  of  gold  to  filver,  299.    Different  wars  of  paying  money,  300 
— 302.    Comparative  value  of  money,  303.    The  fame  nominal  fum 
contained  thnce  the  quantity  of  filver,  303.     Same  quantity  of  filver 
'  more  valuable,  303,  304.    The  fame  ouantity  of  filver  five  times  the 
value  it  now  is,  304 — 307.     Balance  01  trade  proved  t6  be  in  favour 
of  Britain,  307,  308.    Though  much  money  carried  out,  much  ftill 
remained  in  Engliuid,  308 — 311.     Changes  in  the  Britifii  coin  in  the 
T3th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  345.    Gold  coin,  345,  346.    Method  of 
coining,  347.    Mode  of  conducting  royal  exchanges,  347,  348.     Clip- 
ping, and  counterfeiting  the  coin  prevented,  348.     State  of  the  coin  of 
Scotland,  349,  350.     State  of  the  Englifh  coin  in  the  15th  century,  x. 
262.    Weight  of  coins  regulated,  262,  261.      Changes  introduced  by 
Edward  IV.  264.     EngUfii  gold  coins  in  this  period,  264,  265.    State 
of  the  coin  of  Scotland  m  the  14th  century,  265.   Of  James  I.,  265 — 
267 .    Table  of  gold  coins  fbruck  between  the  reigrns  of  Robert  II.  and 
James  III.,  their  rdative  values  and  finenefs,  266,  267.    Copper  money 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  268.  State  of  EngliAi  coin  in  the 
15th  century,  xii.  333.     Shillings  when  firfl  coined,  334.    Silver  coins, 
335.    Gold  coins,  335,  336.    State  of  coin,  in  Scotland,  in  the  i6th 
tentury,  xii.  338,  339. 
Colletf  Dr.  John,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  reads  public  lectures  on  St.  Paid*s 

EpifQes,  xii.  211.     Biographical  anecdotes  of,  232 — 234. 
Coionksf  why  planted  in  Britain  by  the  Romans,  i.  341. 
I7a/9t«rx,  art  of  preparing,  in  the- nth  and  lath  centuries,  vi.  tifyiti. 
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Cohmiaf  Su.  account  oU  ui-  188. 

Columhniisy  account  of,  iv.  6,  7. 

Columbus f  Chriftophery  difcOTeries  ofy  xii.  310.    Sends  his  bfotlier  x» 
England,  313. 

Commerce,  Britifh)  Hiftoiy  of,  from  the  Roman  invafioni  to  the  arriTal  of 
the  Saxons,  ii.   195,  ei/eq. 

,  importance  of  commercial  hiftory,  ii.  195.  Antiquity  of  com- 
merce, 195,  196.  Gradual  increafe  of,  in  the  way  of  barter,  196.  Com- 
merce, originally  confined  within  the  limits  of  each  ftate,  gradually  en- 
larged its  circle,  197,  jq8.  Foreign  conunerce  of  the  Britooa  with 
the  Pbcftnicians,  199.  Tune  of  the  rbosnicians'  difcoverr,  not  generally 
known,  aoo,  20i .  No  evidence  that  the  Phoenidans  planted  any  colo- 
nies in  Britain,  202.  Commodities  exported  by  the  Phoenicians,  202 — 
204.  Articles  imported  by  them,  204.  Phoenicians  concealed  their 
commerce  with  Britain  from  other  nations,  205*  Imports  and  exports 
of  the  Greeks,  207.  Who  concealed  their  conunerce  with  Britain  from 
other  nations,  209.  The  trade  of  Britain  carried  on  in  a  different  diao- 
w^f  210—213.  Trade  of  Britain  extended,  215.  And  mare  known 
after  the  Ronoan  invaiion,  216.  Limits  of  Britim  trade  at  that  inntfion, 
it*  Intercourfe  between  Britain  and  the  Continent  incre^ed,  217. 
Articles  exported, — lime  and  chalk,  220.  Peark,  221.  Com,  222. 
Cattle,  hides,  cheefe,  and  horfes,  223.  Do^s,  223 — 225.  Sbves,  225. 
Baikets,  226.  Goods  imported  into  Britam,  227.  Imports  after  the 
Roman  conqueft,  227,  228.  Balance  in  favour  of  Britain,  228.  Seats 
of  Britifli  trade  on  the  Continent,  229.  Trading  towns  in  Britain,  229, 
230.  Duties  on  merchandize,  where  paid,  231.  Proportion  of  fuch 
duties,  where  and  how  colle6fced,  232.  Annual  amount  thereof,  233. 
When  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Britain  began  to  decline,  257.  De- 
ftroyed  by  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  258.  278.  Facilities  of  com- 
merce, by  conveyance  of  goods,  259 — >262. 

— f  hiftory  of,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  hading  of 


William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  iv.  191,  etfii.  Maritime  afiairs  neg- 
leded  by  the  Ansrlo-Saxons,  iv.  194 — 196.  Foreign  trade  revived  by 
Ofia,  196,  497.  No  commercial  intercourfe  between  the  Anfl4o»Saxons 
and  Welfh,  i99.  Commerce  betvreen  the  different  fbtes  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, 200.  Reftraints  on  trade,  201 — 203.  Promoted  by  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy,  206.  Injured  by  the  invafions  of  the 
Danes,  207,  208.  rJaval  power  and  foreigrn  trade  of  Enj^nd,  reftofed 
by  Alfred  the  Great,  209.  The  Englifh  trade,  hurt  by  Ms  death»  223, 
224.  Bute  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  £Jder,  224.  Trade  pro- 
moted by  Athelftan,  22^,  226.  Sute  of  trade  under  Edgar  the  Peace- 
able, 226-— 228.  Under  Ethelred  the  Unready,  229—231.  In  the  itign 
of  Canute  the  Great,  231,  232.  The  balance  t>f  trade  in  fisvonr  of 
England,  2A2,  243. 

Hiftory  of,  from  A.  D.  1066.  to  the  year  12 16.,  vi.  255 — 


289.  Commerce  not  inconfiderable  at  the  Conqueft,  256.  Effe^s  of 
the  conqueft  on  Englifli  commerce,  257,  258.  Internal  trade,  25S. 
Account  of  the  chief  &at8  of  trade,  259 — 266.  Chief  exports,  267— 272. 
Imports,  272 — 277.  By  whom  the  trade  was  conduced,  278-— 283* 
Mercantile  xegttlations,  283-— 288.    Hiftory  of  commerce,  from  1216* 

to 
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to  1399^  viii.  319,  et  feq.  Internal  commerce  bailed  with  £sveral  im- 
poftsy  320.  Traiifa6ied  m  fairsy  ih.  Foreign  trade  of  England  widi 
Italy>  32 1 y  322.     With  the  Mediterranean  iilands,  Spain,  and  Portu- 

fal>  323*  324.  With  the  Engliih  provinces  in  France,  324.  With 
'ranee,  324,  325.  With  Bretagne,  ^c.  Flanders,  and  £u>]knd,  325, 
326.  Wth  Germany  and  the  Hanfe  Towns,  326.  With  Pruffia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  527.  With  Iceland,  328.  Com- 
merce  of  Ireland,  ih.  Commerce  of  Sc6tland,  329,  330.  Imprudent 
commercial  laws,  330,  3^x.  Wife  commercial  laws,  331,  332.  Fo- 
reign merchants  (ettled  in  England,  332 — 337.  .The  chief  feats  of 
trade,  338.  Principal  exports  and  imports,  339»  340.  Balance  of 
trade  in  favour  of  i^ngland,  340.  Caufes  of  this,  341^— 343. 
Commerce  of  Britain  in  the  15th  century,  x.  233,  etfeq,  Cauie  of 
the  obftrudlions  of  trade  in  this  period,  234*— 236.  Commercial  treaty 
of  Henry  IV.  with  the  Hanfe  Towns;  237.  242.  Companies  of 
foreigners  fettled  in  England,  238,  240.  Englifli  fa^ories  abroad, 
241.  Circle  of  trade  enlarged,  246,  247.  Exports,  248,249.  Im- 
ports, 250 .  Prohibited  goods,  251.  Staple  towns,  252.  Trade  pro- 
fitable to  England  in  this  century,  255,  256.  Trade  of  Scotland  in 
the  15th  century,  256.  Wife  laws  made  by  James  I.  257.  By 
James  II.  and  III.,  258,  259.  Exports  and  inoports  of  Scotkud, 
260.  Hiftory  of,  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  xii.  303, 
etfiq.  Conmiercial  treaty  with  France,  304.  And  other  powers, 
304—308.  513 — 315.  Commercial  laws,  308,309.  Henry  VII.  at- 
'  tentive  to  trade,  315.  Conunerce  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  IV. 
.xii.  321.     Commercial  Laws,  321,  322.     Staple  of  the  Scottifh  trade. 


32J,  326. 
larged,  326 — 328.     Henry  VIII.  encouraffed  trade,  330—333. 

CommofUy  Houfe  of,  when  furft  feparately  eitablifhed,  viii.  144.  Happy 
effe£ts  of  this  eflablifhment,  145.  Gradual  union  of  the  knights  and 
commons,  146.  Humility  of  the  commons,  ib.  State  of,  hvm  the 
acceilion  of  Richard  II.  to  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.,  161 — 163. 
Modefty  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  163,  164.  Pains  taken  to  fecure 
the  attendance  of  its  members,  155,  156.  Incitafes  in  firmnefs,  157. 
Vindicates  its  privileges,  158 — ^i6o«     hee  Members  of  ParlUment* 

Common  Law  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  i.  328^-330.  State 
of,  in  England,  between  io66.  and  1216.,  vi.  105,  106.  Improvements 
of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  viii.  98*  State  of,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  119,  120.  Of  Edward  II.,  1^2.  Of  Edwaid  HI.,  iji.  Of 
Richard  II.,  167.     Its  ftate  in  the  icth  century,  x.  24- 

Common  Pleasy  court  of,  fettled  at  Wenminfter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
viii.  114. 

CompaSSf  Anglo-Saxon  laws  concerning,  iii.  400,  401* 

Companies f  a  body  of  marauders  fo  called,  delolate  France,  vii.  271,  272. 
They  dethrone  Don  Pedro  ELing  of  Caftile,  272. 

Compurgation^  ancient  Britifh  laws  concerning,  i*  331 »  332.  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  relative  to  compui^tors,  vii.  42a-*«424*     Compurgators 

^  not  the  fame  as  jurymen,  424,  425. 

Computation 
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Cmfuiaison  of  timey  Dnudical^  account  of,  ii*  i6— 2X. 

Comm,  Dttke  of  Brittany,  refigns  his  territoriet  to  Henry  II.  of  England, 

•  ^*  y*"  .  ...     ' 

ConfeffioHf  auricular,  when  introduced,  iii*  208. 

Conjugal JUeiiiy  of  ^e  ancient  Britons,  ii.  307.     Of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

»^-  335»  33^. 
Conqueflf  effe^s  of,  on  the  commerce  of  England*  vi.  256 — ^258. 
ConratUf  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  elefhed  Jibing  of   Jerufalem,  v.  208. 

Affaffinated,  209. 
ConftabU  of  Englandy  eztenfive  power  of,  x.  72,  73. 
Confianiltu  the  Great,  kindnefs  of,  to  the  Chnftian  clergy,  i.  218,  219. 

,,  King  of  Scots'  reign  of,  iii.  88. 
..  II.  rei^  of,  ill.  iii. 

III.  reign  of,  iii.  159,  160. 
Confiantiui  recovers  Britain,  i.  96.     Severity  of,  103,  104. 
Ctmftitution  of  Clarendon*     See  Clarendon, 
—*—*-—  of  Otbof  viii.  6.     Of  Archbifhop  Arundd,  x.  8. 

'  of  Great  Britain,  hiftory  of,  from  its'  firft  invafion  hj  the 
Romans  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  i*  237,  etfeq*  Conftitution  of 
all  the  Britifli  ftates  not  the  fame,  311. 

Hiftory  of  the  confUtution  of  England^  from  the  arrival  of  tbe 


Saxons,  to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  iii.  299,  eifeq'> 
Changes  introduced  mto  it,  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  vi.  2— <}• 
Changes  introduced  in  the  reigns  of  WiUiam  II.,  li^nry  I.  and  II. 
Stephen,  Richard  I.,  and  John,  54 — 86.  The  aodent  conftitution 
ci  England,  not  quite  deftroyed  by  the  conqueft,  50-^52.  Changed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  by  the  confederate  barons,  viL  130,  131* 
Hiftory  of,  from  the  death  of  John  to  the  acceflion  of  Henry  IV.,  viiL 
^5—170.  Hiftory  of,  from  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  VII.,  x.  51-^108.  Hiftory  of  the  conftitution  of 
England,  from  1485.  to  1547*  xii,  146—169.  Attempts  to  ruin  it, 
by  Henry  VIIL,  165. 

of  Scotland,  from  the  6th  to  the  i  ith  centuries,  iii.  376 — 378. 


In  the  twelfth  century,  viii.  101—104.     Firft  regulated  by  Robert 

Bruce  I.,  viii.  134 — 136.     State  of,  from  1327.  to  1377.,  155 — 158. 

From  1488.  to  1542.  xii.  170—196. 
Convocatiom  held  in  England,  x.  38,  39.     See  Synods. 
Cookery  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  ii.  360.     Of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv. 

394*    Of  the  Englifh  in  the  ^3th  and  14th  centuries,  vui.  407  • 
Coppernnlnes  of  ancient  Britain,  notice  of,  ii.  I37« 
Corboyh  William,   eleded  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,   v.  313.      The 

queftion  of  primacy  determined  againft  him,  316.    riis  death  and  cha- 
'  ra^er,  X20* 

Ccritani,  Kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  263,  264* 
Cor'n,  anciently  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  222.      Exported  in  the  iith 

and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  271.     Law  relative  to  its  exportation  and  im* 

portation,  x.  249,  250. 
—  imported,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  vi.  277,  378. 
Comasri,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  265,  266. 

285.  ii.  409,  410. 

CornnuaUf 
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-Ciim^allf  Richard,  Earl  of>  fon  of  John,  quarrels  with  Heniy  III.,  vii. 
7.  Is  reconciled,  8.  Refufes  the  crown  of  Sicily,  23.  Chofen  King 
of  the  Romans,  25.     Fatal  confequences  of  his  departure,  26. 

Corruption  of  the  papal  court,  delineated,  viii.  365,  366.  369,  370.  And 
of  the  clergy,  ^67—369.  x.  37,  38. 

Corfned^  ordeal  of,  how  condu6ied,  iii.  430,  4.31. 

Cottars f  a  fort  of  (laves,  in  the  reign  of  William  I,,  vi.  j,  • 

Councils  held  in  England,  i.  23b,  231.  iii.  186,  187.  204.  207,  208.  aio^ 
211.  225"i— 227.  232,  233.  240,241.  259 — ^262.  265.  291,292.  ▼• 
275.  294.  314.  317.  321.  323.  325.  327,  328.  400.  yiii,  15.  21.  68. 
xir.  25.     See  Synods. 

.»  Scotch,  in  the  ninth  century,  iii,  256.     In  the  tenth  century, 
284^  285. 

Cimnt  of  the  Saxon  Stortf  powers  and  office  of,  i.  362,  363.  it.  278. 
-  0/  Bri/ain^  powers  and  functions  of,  i.  364. 

Countejrpolni^  where  and  by  whom  invented,  x.  226,  227. 

County  Courts^  jurifdid^ion  of,  iii.  949. 

Courtnep^  William,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  proceedings  of,  againft 

•    Wickliff,  viii.  68— ^o. 

Courage  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  295,  296. 

Courts y  Welfh  and  Anglo-Saxon,  great  officers  of,  iii.  379.  Mayor  of  the 
palace,  379.  Prieft  of  the  houiehold,  380.  Steward  of  the  houfehold* 
th-  Mailer  of  the  hawks,  381.  Mafto:  of  thehorfe,  ^82.  Chamber- 
lain, 383.  .  Chief  muiician,  f3.  Silentiary,  384.  Maiter  of  the  huntf- 
men,  f^.  Mead'Ouiker,  i^.  Phyfician,  butler,  porter,  and  mafter  cook, 
585.  Mafter  of  the  li&^hts,  386.  Officers  of  the  Queen's  houfehold,  ik> 
Fees  and  immunities  of  theCe  offices,  ih*    The  Kingr's  feet  bearer,  387. 

— — ^  of  Jufiice.     See  Jufiictf  courts  of. 

Cranmer^  Thomas,  Archbimop  of  Canterbury,  advice  of,  to  Henry  VIII. 
on  his  divorce,  xi.  233,  254.  Procures  the  opinions  of  foreign  univer- 
lities  in  his  favour,  251.     Made  Archbi(kop,  260.    Pronounces  a  di- 

.  vorce,  261.  Viiits  Henry  in  his  dpnff  moments,  367.  Elevated  to 
the  prinuury,  xii.  46.  Procures  the  6ible  to  be  tranflated^  76,  77.  Is 
in  danger  firom  the  papiib,  99—101 .  But  deliveitd  by  the  Kifig, 
102.  Procures  prayers  to  be  in  Englilhi  io3y  103.  And  the  ab<^on 
of  certain  ceremonies,  104. 

Cricy^  battle  of,  between  Edward  III.  and  Philip  Kiag  of  Fran(;e»  vii. 

Credulhj  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  iv.  327— -330.  Of  the  An» 
glo-Normans,  vi.  342,  343.  Of  the  Englifh  m  the  15th  century,  x. 
29 J,  294.     In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  363-— 365. 

Creed  in  the  church  of  Enffland»  chaoffe  in,  v.  277.  Arti<^*  o^>  drawn 
up  by  order  of  Henry  VlII.,  64 — to. 

Crema,  John  de,  papal  legate,  holds  a  council  at  Weftmiofiei^y  ▼.  $tJ^ 
Difiblute  conduct  of,  315. 

Crevantf  battle  of,  ix.  80. 

Cromwell^  Thomas^  Earl  of  Eilexy  when  a  private  perfon,  defiends  his 
maftef  Wolfey  in  ptrliament,  xi.  240.  On  his  hn  it  taken  into  the 
King's  iervice^  241.     Ph>moted  and  created  Lord  CromwelU  896. 

Em^yed  to  ^pi^Ci  tbc  moofiftem  S97«    Floppftf  »  awriw^  for 

Hiorj 
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Henry  wkh  Anne  of  Clevcs,  314.  Henry  difcontentecly  313.*  Crom- 
well impnfonedy  317.  Attainted,  318,  319.  Beheaded,  320.  xii.  90, 
91.  Account  of  his  ecclefiafttcal  tranfa^ions,  53.  Vice-gcrent  of 
England,  53,  54*  Vifitation  and  difTolution  of  monafteries,  54,  56—- 
58.  His  injunfbons  to  the  clergy,  669  67. 
Crlminahf  protected  from  fudden  violence  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  iii. 

Croifadfs.     See  Crufades. 

Crojif  ordeal  of,  how  conduced,  iii.  429,  430* 

Crofs4fo*s^s  ufed  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  2S7. 

Crowrii  fucceflion  to.  See  Succeffion.  Great  power  of,  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.,  vi.  32 — 34.  Its  great  revenues,  34 — ^40.  Annual  amotmt 
of  its  revenues,  41,  42. 

Cruelty  of  the  Danes,  inftances  of,  iv.  323-^325.  Of  the  Anglo-Nor^ 
mans,  vi.  345,  346. 

Cru/adeif  Richard  I.  prepares  to  engage  in,  v.  189.  191,  192.  £Teiits 
of,  198 — 205.  207 — 211.  Were  in  general  favourable  to  the  im- 
provement  of  learning,  vi.  120,  121.  Crufade  declared  in  1268.,  in 
which  Prince  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  HI.,  engages,  vii.  51,  52.  One 
declared  againft  the  Bohemians,  x.  26.     Againd  the  Turks,  35,  36. 

Culdeeff  charafkerand  labours  of,  iii.  254,  255. 

CmUnt  King  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  iii.  254,  255. 

Cwnoieiine*s  coins,  defcription  of,  ii.  244.     Divided  into  fix  dafles,  245. 

Defcription  of  the  firft  clafs,  245,  246.     Second  clafs,    246,  247. 

Third  clafs,  247,  248.     Fourth  clafs,  248,  249.     Fifth  clafs,  249. 

.  Sixth  dafs,  250.     Meaning  of  the  word  Ta/cia  found  thereon,  2  JO — 

252.     Obfervations  on  the  coins  of  Cunobeline,  253. 

Curiq/ity  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  343,  344.  345. 

Curftu  Beii,  origin  and  deiign  of,  vi.  333. 

Cif/ttmUf  See  Manners  and  Cufioms. 
■'■  "  ■»  Commercial^  See  Duties. 

CtitUertf  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  iii.  223.  Letters  to,  from  Boni- 
face, Archbiihop  of  Mentz,  223,  224.  Convenes  a  council  at  Clovef- 
hoos,  225*  Death  228.  Quamls  about  his  body  and  that  of  his  fuc- 
oefibr,  228»  229. 

Cyprus,  Ifle  of,  conquered  by  Richard  I.,  v.  198.  Sovereignty  of  it, 
confenred  by  him  on  Guy  de  Lafignan,  208. 


D. 

jyjtMNIIs  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  282, 

283.  V.  403^  404. 
Ii$»cingt  a  fiitrottnce  awiifanent  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  368.     Thaf 

r«<ian< 


war^dance,  368,  369.     Monkifli  &ble  of  an  extraordinary  dance,  iv. 

331— 333*     Martial  dances  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  998.     A  favourite 

amn£einent  of  the,  in  the  15th  and  14th  centnriea,  vw.  315. 
DdneweUf  tax  of,  its  origin,,  iii.  ^66.      Oppreffive  collection  of,  3(7. 

Wb«i  abdiihed,  368.     Rerived  by  William  I.,  ^  14.  vi.  36. 
lXMr#»  firft. appearance. of,  ob  the  Britifli  co^fts,  vL.Sff  58)    Defeated 

by 
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by  Egbert,  6a.  And  by  Ethelwolf,  66.  Wan  of,  with  Ethertd, 
68 — 70.  With  Alfred,  70—73.  Over-run  the  whole  country,  7a. 
Are  defeated  by  Alfred,  76,  77 — 79.  Maflacre  of,  119.  Cruelfy 
treat  the  Englifli  clergy,  2^4 — 246.  249.  Are  converted  to  Chril* 
tianity,  250*  Their  apoftaly  and  recovery,  259.  Martial  fpirit  of 
the  Danes,  iv.  313.  jCaufes  thereof,  314 — 316.  Its  properties,  316 
—  318.  Their  fondnefs  for  a  violent  death,  3 1 9 — 3  2 1 .  And  for  pura- 
tical  expeditions,  321,  322.  Diftinguifhed  for  dieir  cruelty,  322^— 324. 
Their  focial  difpofitions,  325.     Credulity,  327^-330.     Cunoiity,  330 

J}anmoniif  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in^  i*  242,  243* 
ii.  415. 

Davidf  King  of  Scotland,  invades  England,  v.  90.  Defeated  at  the  battle 
of  the  Standard,  92.  Peace  between  him  and  Stephen,  93.  His  reign 
and  character,  117,  11 8.  A  great  benefaflor  to  the  Scottifh  charai» 
334. 

,  Prince,  fon  of  Robert,  iii.     Death  of,  ix.  290,  291* 

Dearths  frequent  in  the  fifteenth  century^  accounted  for,  x.  173*  174* 

Deaths  violent,  partiality  of  the  Danes  for,  iv.  319,  3^0.  Inftances  of, 
321. 

Deifealf '  a  fingular  mode  of  addrefs,  by  the  ancient  Britons^  defcribedt  ii. 
319,320. 

Deitiei  worfliipped  by  the  ancient  Britons,  account  off  i«  154—162.  Of 
the  ancient  Saxons,  iii.  17c— 170. 

De  la  Pole^  Michael,  Earl  ofSuffolk,  a  favourite  of  Richard  It«>  vii^  325. 
Condemned  and  degraded,  329,  330. 

■   ,  William  and  Eiteund*     See  Suffblh 

DemetMf  kingdom  of,  fituatien,  limits,  and  chief  placet  in^  i.  2709  271. 
ii.  412. 

Depcfulaikn  of  England,  caufes  of,  under  Henry  IV.,  x.  277.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  278.  Of  Henry  VI.,  279.  And  of  Edward  IV., 
279,  280. 

— ,  of  Scotland  m  the  15th  century,  accounted  for,  x.  18O9  281. 

Dermotf  Eang  of  Lemfter,  taken  under  the  protection  of  Henry  II.» 
▼.  1^8.  Is  reinftated  by  the  aid  of  Englifh  barons,  139, 140.  His 
death,  146. 

IKcetOt  Ralph  de,  the  hiftorian,  chara£ter  of,  vi.  142. 

DuBw^  Auius,  governor  of  Britain,  continues  the  war  with  the  Britons, 
i.  45,  46. 

DUi  of  the  ancient  Sritofu,  ii.  353.  Whether  the  Britons  were  camnbak 
or  not,  confidered,  454 — 356.  Britons,  of  the  South,  had  abundant 
proviiions,  356.  Their  mode  of  making' fidt,  357.  Afilk,  3(8.  Pro- 
vifions  not  equally  abundant  in  North  Britain,  359.  Of  the  Welfb^ 
Scots,  and  K6b,  iv.  390,  391.  Their  drinks,  391,  392.  Of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  J93,  394*  Their  cookery,  3^4,  39c.  Li- 
quors, 395>  396.  Of  the  An^lo-Normans,  vi.  361.  Tune  01  dinner 
and  fupper,  362.  Their  provtfions,  363.  Diflies  now  unknown,  364. 
Bread,  365.  Drinks,  366.  Of  the  Engliih  in  the  13th  and  141J1  cen- 
turies, viii.  40^.  Intermeats,  407,408*  Drinks,  408—411*  Diet 
#f  the  Englj^  m  the  15th  centuryi  x.  3x3,  314.  Diet  in  Scotland,  3  ic- 
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Of  the  Eagli(h  in  the  i6thcentur]r»  xii.  375,  376.  Of  the  Scots  in  the 
fame  period,  378,379. 

Dmotbust  Abbot  of  Bangor,  account  of,  iv.  19. 

Difco'oeries  made  by  the  Portujuefe,  xii.  309.     Of  Columbus,*  3 10. 

Difgulfingi  or  mafquerades  of  the  13th  aud  14th  centurieB,  account  of, 
viii.  4159  416. 

Di&eif  what  fort  o£^  ufed  by  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  365*  366. 

D$verfiont  and  amufements  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  ii.  ^6&^^ 
375*  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  397 — ^404.  Of  the  Anglo-Normins, 
martial,  vi.  366^ — ^372.  Rural,  372 — 3^6.  Domeftic,  376 — 379.  Of 
the  Englifh  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  ^i  1 — ^422.  In  the  15th 
century,  x.  319 — 323.     In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  380—385. 

Divinatiofif  Druidical  account  of,  ii.  63 — 67.  Of  the  heathen  Saxons, 
iii.  182. 

fiivinlty .     See  School  divinity . 

Divorccif  An^lo-Saxon  laws  concerning,  iii.  397,  308. 

Dohutti^  king£>m  of,  fituation,  .limits^  and  chief  pkces  in,  i.  259 — 261  • 

ii.  4>3'. 
Dog4y  anciently  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  225**225. 

Z)oi}tf/J  J9a^7»  ufurps  the  Scottifh  throne,  v.  53.     Slain,  54. 
.DoHaldf  Lord  of  the  Ifles,  defeated  at  the  battle  of  HarIaW|  ix.  294,  295. 
Doom/day  Boclt  nature  of,  explained,  ▼•32,33. 

'  Douglasf  Lord  James,  fruitlefs  attempt  of,  to  furprife  Edward  III.,  Tii. 
183. 

William,  Earl  of,  in  high  favour  with  James  II.  of  Scotland,  ix. 
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35.     Frofcribes  Livingllon  and  Crichton,  336.      Greatnefs  of  his 
amily,  338.     His  violent  conduct,  341,342.     Viilts  Rome,  342-     Is 

profecuted,  342.    Returns  to  Spotland,  3459344.*    Obtains  prote&ion 

m  England,  345.     His  diOoyal  condud,  3459346.     Is  killed  by  James 

II.,  346*     Rage  of  his  family,  347.     Tiieir  misfortunes,  3479348. 
■  I ,  Jaines,  Earl  of,  concludes  a  treaty  with  Henry  VI.  of  England, 

ix.  348*.  Concludes  a  pacification  with  James  II.  of  Scotland,  340, 350. 

His  marriage  with  the  Fair  Mmd  of  Galloway ^  350,     Is  ruinc^  3^. 

Makes  inroads  into  Scotland,  and  is  defeated,  353.     His  wife  manied 

to  .the  fearl  of  Athol,  354. 

,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  furnamed  Bell-the-Cat,  deftroys 

the  favourites  of  James  II.,  ix.  39^  391.     Confpiracy  againft  James 

II.,  407.    His  rebellion,  408.     Seizes  his  eldeft  fon,  410.     See  alfo 

Angut. 

^  Gavin,  literary  anecdote  of,  xii.  z^^^l^z-     Charader  of  his 


poetryi  xii.  294 — 296. 
Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  i6th  century,  notice  t)f,  xii.  208. 

IS,    U 

:k,  I 

347.  jLireis  01  tne  Jjruios,  ^/^*    ui  tne  women,  345,  3^^.  i 

clothes,  34^,  3j^o.  The  Bntons  fond  of  finery,  350.  Their  mode  of 
dreilpg  then:  hair,  351,  352.  Change  in  their  cxth  by  the  Roman 
conqueft,  352.  State  of,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  ceintury,  it.  3^4. 
Drels  of  the  Scots,  Pi6ts,  and'Welfh,  374^  37c.  General  defbd^tion 
of  the  drefs  of  the  Anglq^SaxotUy  376, 377.    More  particular  acoonnt 
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of,  3*^7-    Their  fonidnfef*  for  the  warm  bath,  378.    Vain*of  fine  and 
longhair,  378 — 380,.  Their  beards,  381,382.  Shirts,  tunica,  breeches, 

,and  beks,  38^,384.  Stockings,  384.  Shoes,  384,385.  Mantles, 
385,  386.  .  Diftin^ions  between  the.  dreffes  of  both  fexes,  ^86,  387. 
Ornaments  of  gold,  387,388.  Furs,  388,389.'  Drefs  of  the  yfii^/o- 
Normansy  vi,  354.  Long  ciu-Ied  hair,  3549355-  Shaved  their  beards, 
356.  Veftmenta,  i^.  Caps  and  bonnets,  c3.  Shirts,  357.  Doublets, 
Ih.  Mantles,  358.  Rheno,  breeches,  and  ftockings,  and  (hoes,  359. 
Drefs  of  the  women,  360.  Drefs  of  the  Englifli  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  viif.  394—396.  Regulated  by  laws,  which  had  little  elFeft, 
397,398.  Changes  of  faihions,  398 — ^400-  Long  pointed  fhoes,  400, 
401.  Drefs  of  the  Englifli  women,  402,  403*  Drefs  of  the  Wellb  in 
the  13^1  and  14th  centuries,  403.  Of  the  Engliih  in  the  ijth  century,' 
X.  304,  305.  Robes  of  the  nobiUty,  366,  30/.  Fafhions,  307,  308. 
Long-pointed  (hoes, 'i^.  Drefs  of  a  beau  of  the  15th  century,  309. 
Lady's  head-4re(3,  310.  Sumptuary  laws  for  reftraining  extravagant 
drefs  in  Enghmd,  3x1.  And  in  Scotland,  312.  State  c?  drefs  in  the 
i6th  century,' xii.  370,  371.  Its  &fliions,  37i>  372.  Magnificence, 
373.     Female  drefs,  373, 37^.  ^  . 

Driaii  of  the  ancient  Bntons,  h.  361.  Mead,  362.  Ale,  «03.  Wine, 
364.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  iv.  393,  394.  Of  the  An^loi- 
Normans,  vi.  ^66.  Of  the  Englifli  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
viii.  468 — ^41 1 .     In  the  i  cth  and  i6th  centuries,  xii.  380  . 

Drut£finf  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  i.  137.  Dignity  of  the 
Britifli  priefts,  137,  138. 

Druids,  derivation  of  the  name  of,  i.  138.  no/r..  Their  rank  and  influ» 
ence,  138,  139.  Arch-druid,  139.  Three  clafles  of  Druids,  ih> 
ift  clafs.  Bards,  140.  2d  clafs,  Faids, /j.  Third  clafs,  141.  Man- 
ner of  living  142.  Revenues,  14^ — 145.  Numbers,  145.  Druidefles, 
ia6,  147.  Twofold  do6trines  of  the  Druids,  148.  Secret  doctrines  of, 
wnat,  and  whence  derived,  149 — 153.  The  gods  of  the  ancient 
Britons  enumerated,  154 — 162.  The  worfliip  of  four  kinds,  t62* 
Hymns  of  praife  and  thankfgiving,  163,  164.  Prayers  and  fupph- 
cations,  165.  Offerings;  166.  Sacrifices,  167.  Human  vid^ims, 
168,  169.  Divination,  170,  171.  Times  of  their  worfliip,  171— » 
174.  naces  of  worfliip,  174 — 178.  Decline  of  the  Druids,  and  of 
their  religion,  178 — 181.  Long  duration  of  their  fuperftitions,  181, 
1 82'  Their  powerful  influence  m  making  peace  and  in  declaring  war, 
300.  n^e.  The  authority  of  executing  the  laws  in  their  hands,  302 
— 304.  Judicial  proceedings  before  tnem,  304 — ^307.  Druids  were 
the  literati  of  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invafion,  ii.  3,  a. 
And.  had  made  confiderable  projgrefs  before  they  were  deftroyed, 
5, 6.  From  what  fources  they  denved  their  learning,  6—8.  Difficult 
to  give  a  particular  account  of  th^ir  learning,  8,  9.  Phyfiology 
of  uie  Druids,  9 — 12.  Aftronomy  of  the  Druids,  13—16.  Com- 
puted their  time,  by  nights,  months,  years,  and  ages,  16 — 2C.  Other 
particiilars  of  Druidicaf  aftronomy,  21—^3.  Their  aftronomy  of  the 
ftars,  23—26.  Conftellations  and  the  Zodiac,  26,  27.  Mundane 
fyftem  of  the  Druid^  27— «o.  Aftronomical  inftruments,  20,  30* 
Aritlimetic  of  the'  Druids,  30-^32.  Geometry  of  the  Drtti<u,  33. 
^  ▼OL.  XII.  K  K  Tneir 
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Their'  geegraphy,  34,  35.  Mechanicf,  3S-739-  Medicine^  4P*^- 
Anatomy-y  42 — ^44.  Botany^  46—49.  Their  anguimim,  or  lerpent- 
egg,  49.  Pharmacy  of  the  Druids,  SOiCi-  That  rhetoric*  ^ — -^g. 
Knowledge  of  letters  among  the  Britifh  Druids,  g6 — ^^9.  Laoguaget 
cultiyated  by  them,  60 — 6a.  Druidical  magic  and  divination,  65 — 67. 
Perfonal  hiftory  of  fuppoled  learned  men  ^mong  the  Druids,  67 — 71. 
Their  femmaries  *of  learning,  72»*— 74.  Manner  «of  teaching  therdot 
75 — 77*  Learning  of,  not  contemptible,  -  77,  78.  Dress  of  the. 
Druids,  348. 
Druniennefjf  the  ancient  Britons  addi&ed  to,  ii.  313 — ^315.     And  alfii 

the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  341,  342. 
Dudley '     See  Emffom* 
Duff  King  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  iii.  113. 
DtHcf  title  of,  when  introduced,  viii.  1^5. 
Duh  of  Britain^  power  and  office  of,  i.  365,  366. 
Dunbar^  a  Scottifh  poet,  notice  of,  xii.  292-— 294. 
Duncan f  King  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  ii.  162.     Murdered  by  Macbeth, 

163. 
— ■*— -  II.  ufurps  the  throne,  but  is  (lain,  ?.  54,  5;'. 
Dut^OHi  ^/.,  eany  life  of,  iii.  267.  Miracles  pretended  to  be  wroafl|fat 
by  him,  268.  Promoted  at  court,  269,  270.  Banifiied  and  recalkd, 
270,  271.  Raifed  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  271.  EjeAs  tbe  married 
clergy  from  the  monaileries,  272,  273.  Death  of,  280.  Extravagant 
chara6lerof,  281.     ExceUed  in  the  metalHc  arts,  iv.  128. 

,  St.9  influence  of,  over  Edred,  iii.  100.     Is  baniibed  by  Edwiy 
for  his  infolenc^,  10 1«     Returns  and  heads  a  rebellion  againfl  nimi  fi. 
Celebrated  for  his  learning,  iv.  72,  73. 
DunvenalJ,  King  of  Scots,  reign  and  chara6ier  of,  iii.  87,  88. 

■■  II.,  reign  of,  iii.  90. 
DurotrigtSf  kingdom  of,  fituation,-  limits,  and  chief  places  in,   i.  244* 

ii.  415. 
Duties  on  ancient  British  merchandize,  where  paid  to  the  Roman  goTcn- 
ment,  ii.  231.     Hiftory  of,  and  in  what  proportions  paid,  232.    An- 
nual amount  of,  levied  by  the  Romans,  233.     State  of  duties  on  mer- 
chandize, in  the  15th  century,  x.  78 — 80. 
Dyein^f  art  of,  known  to  the  a^Qcient  Britons,  li.  128.     Art  of  dyeiof 

fcanet,  when  firft  introduced  into  Britain,  iii.  1 36. 
1 di;ugs,  imported  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  tk  2761  277. 


PjIDMBRUSf  BiHiop  of  St.  Andre w%  difpute  between,  ind  Aks^' 
*^  derll.,  King  of  Scotland,  ▼•331—33$. 
'  ,the  hiftorian,  account  of,  vi.  130,  131. 

Bq^'jit^lia^  kingdom  of,  founded,  iii*  t).  '  llifiory  of^  39.     lu  fititt- 
•     tion  oefcribed,  309. 
Eafiirt  difputes  about  the  obfervaacc  of>  between  tbf  Britiih  and  the 

Roman  churches,  iii.  203—^06. 
Ma/tSoMOBit  kingdom  of  foundodi  iii«  !!•    Sec  Jffi^ 

£atnf$ 
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Eating,  manner  of,  amonfir  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  365..     Two  meals 
a-day  eaten,  364.^    Anglo-Saxon  mode  of  fitting  at  table,  iv.  396,  397- 
.  Two  meals  a-day  eaten  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  361. 
Ecchjiqftical  Htjiory.     See  Churchy  firitifh.      Church  of  England.     Scot'- 

LmJy  church  of.  Religion,  hiflory  of. 
'  Laws  of  Alfred  the  Great,  iii.  251,  25a. 

■  Vacanciesy  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  vi.  35. 

Edgar  fucceeds  Edwi   in  the  throne  of  England,  iii.  104.     His  wife  and  ^ 
Q>lendid  reign,  104,  105.     His  death  and  char^6ter,  106.     The  mar- 
ried  cauons  pcrfecuted  by  him,  275.    Canons  enafted  by  him,  276 
—278. 

Athdling,  defigned  to  be  raifed  to  the  throne  after  the  battle  of 
Haftings,  V.  3.  Submits  to  the  conqueror,  5.  U.etires  into  Scotland» 
17.     Dies  in  obfcurity,  6^. 

King  of  Scotland,  reign  and  charader  of,  v.  116. 
Edinhughi  council  of,  v.  414,  415.     Convocation  of,  x- 469  47- 
Edmund,  furnamed  Ironfide,  afcends  the  EngUfh  tlirone,  iii.  132.     War 
between  him  and  Canute,  i6.     The  kingdom  divided,  U.  •  Death  of 
Edmund,  133. 

,  fon  of  Athelllan,  accefiion  of,  to  the  throne,  iii.  98.     Reduce* 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  00.     Death  of,  1 00*     Is  fucceeded 

^y    .         .. 

Edred,  his  brother,  iii.  icxD.     Who  quells  the  Nortnumbrian  Danes,  a&d 
receives  the  homage  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scotlahdy  10 1.     His  death, 
102. 
Education,  fyftem  of,  among  the  Druids,  ii.  75 — 77.     Of  Britifli  youth, 
how  conducted,  327 — ^330.     Anglo-Saxon  methods  of,  iv.  353,  354* 
Norman  fyftem  of,  'vi.  318 — 320. 
Edward  the  Elder,  fon  of  Al&ed,   his  acceillon  to  the  throne,  iii«  ^. 
His  title  contefted  by  Ethel wald,  whom  he  fubdues,  91 .     Wars  againft 
the  Northumbrians  and  Danes,  91— -93-     Heroic  condufi  of  his  fifter 
Ethelfleda,  93.      Fills   the  vacant   fees,   and   ere^s  new   ones,    258. 
Founded  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  iv.  69—71. 
Ed^ar  the  Martyr,  his  acceiTion  to  the  throne  oppofed  by  his  inother, 
iii.  fo6.     Is  attaflinated  by  her  procurement,  J07.     Why  called  a  mar* 
tyr,  107,  108. 
Edward  the  Confeffor,  acceflion  of,  to  the  throne,  iii.  147.     Enriches  the 
crown,  139.     Marries  the  daughter  of  Eari  Godwm,  %b»     Promotes 
the  Normans,  140.     Banifties  Earl  Godwin  and  his  fons,  141 — 143. 
Recalls  them,  144.     Death  of  Edward,  i  C2. 
— -      ,  Prince,  fon  of  Henry  III.,  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
vu.  39.     Makes  his  efcape,  43.     Gains  the  battles  of  Kenelworth  and 
£ve?ham,  44— -47.     Goes  on  a  croifade  to  the  Holy  Landf  5if  5>* 

•^ I.,  acceflion  of,  to  the  tdrone,  vii.  65.     Coronation,  di^.     Firft 

aAs  of  his  government,  t6,  67.  Difputes  with  Llewellyn  Prince  of 
Waki,  68.  Invades  Wales,  ih.  Peace  concluded,  6p.  Severely  pu« 
nifties  the  Jews,  69,70.  Conquers  Wales,  71.  £fie6U  thereot,  72. 
Edward  fpends  three  years  in  France,  73.  Confequences  of  bis  ab- 
fence^  74,  75.  Long  peace  between  England  and  Scotland  terminated, 
7^    Caofe  of  this  rupture,  / j.    Marriage  between  Prince  Sdward 
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and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland  negotiated,  78.  But  frufcrat^d  by 
her  death,  75.  Fatal  confequences  of  her  death,  8o»  Edward  cbofcn 
judge  in  the  difpute  about  the  crOwn  of  Scotland,  80,  81.  His  artful 
condua,  81.  Claims  the  fupcriority  of  Scotland,  on  what  grounds, 
82,  83.  His  fuperiority  acknowledged,  84.  Demands  and  obtains  the 
Scottifli  royal  caftles,  85.  Determines  the  claims  of  the  competitors 
to  the  Scottifli  crowti,  in  favour  of  John  Baliol,  88.  Severity  and 
indignity  offered  to  him  by  Edward,  88,  89.  War  with  France,  90. 
Edward  deceived  by  the  King  of  France,  91.  And  prepares  for  virar, 
92,  93-  Delays  his  invafion  of  France,  to  conquer  Scotland,  93. 
W&r  with  Scotland,  and  great  advantages  gained,  94,  95.  Kin£  John 
furrenders,  96.  Severity  of  Edward  to  the  &ots,  97.  Quarrels  vwth 
the  conftable  and  marflial  of  England,  98.  His  moderation,  99,  In- 
vades Fiance,  and  concludes  a  truce,  99,  160.  Invades  Scotland,  192. 
And  gains  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  103,  104.  Proceedings  of  Edw?r4. 
after  3ie  battle,  104.  His  marriage  and  peace  with  France,  105.  In- 
vades Scotland,  106.  Anfwer  of  Edward  and  his  parliament  to  the 
Pope,' who  claimed  the  fuperiority  of  Scotland,  107.  Again  invades 
Scotland,  and  the  Englifh  are  defeated  at  Roflin,  108.  Peace  between 
Fi^mce  and  England,  ib.  Scottifh  nobility  fubmit  to  Edward,  lO^r 
T^akes  Stirling  caftle  and  puts  Sir  William  Wallace  to  death,  no. 
His  plan  for  governing  Scotland,  no,  1 1 1 .     Invades  that  country,  1 13- 

.  115.   Death  of  Edward  L,  117.    His  charader  as  a  fovercipj  118, 

119.     Aiid  iflue,  119.     Charadcr  of  Edward  as  a  legiflator,  viii.  104, 

*   105. 

Edwardf  Prince,  fon  of  Edward  I.,  nterriage  of,  to  the  infant  Queen  of 

Scotland  negotiated,  vii.  78,  79.  Negotiations  terminated  by  her 
death,  79.     Is  knighted  by  his  iather,  116. 

—  II.,  acceifion  of,  to  the  throne,  vii.  122.  His  advantages,  i*. 
Marches  into  Scotland,  ib.  Recalls  Gavafton,  123.  And  returns  to 
England,  ib*  His  liberality  to  Gavafton,  1 24.  His  marriage  and  coro- 
natK)n,  1 26.  Holds  a  parliament,  127 .  Recalls  Gavafton  from  Irehad, 
128.'  Difmiffeshim,  130.  Refolves  to  profecute  the  war  with  Scot- 
land, 131.  Invades  Scotland,  132.  Baniihes  and  recaUs  Gavafton,  133. 
Edward  and  Gavafton  retire,  134.  Peace  between  him  and  the  confe- 
derated barons,  136,137.  Vifits  France  with  his  Queen,  138.  Andis. 
reconciled  to  the  barons,  1 38,  1 39.  Invades  Scotland,  140.  And  is  to- 
tally defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  142,143.  Unhappy  ftate 
of  England  at  this  time,  144.  Lancaftrian  part^r  predominant,  ixf ,  146. 
Edward's  intended  expedition  into  Scotland  ^fappointed,  14O.  The 
Pope's  mediation  between  England  and  Scotland  unfuccefsful»  147, 
Diucnfions  between  the  royal  and  Lancaftrian  parties,  147,  148..  The 
Lancaftrian  party  prevails,  148,  149.  Intended  invafton  of  Scotland 
fruftrated,  140.  Edward's  journey  into  France,  152.  Civil  var  be^ 
/  tween  Edwardand  the  barons,  156.  Defeats  and  take  Lancafter  prifooer, 
1^7^158.  Who  is  executed,  159.  Edward's  imprudent  ufe  of  bis  vie* 
tory,  159,  1 66*  F^ruitlefs  expe£tion  into  Scotland,  ido.  Loqg  truce 
between  Scotland  and  England,  161.  Edward  fummoned  to  th#.  FtfCQck 
court,  162.  Sends  hit  Queen  to  France,  who  concludes^  ^i^^^-  ^^ 
Surrenders  his  foreign  dominions  to  Iiis  fon,  and  f^nds  him  intP,Fi#Boe^ 
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165.  Edward's  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  recover  his  Queen  and  his  fon, 
167.  En^^Iand  invaded  by  his  Qiieen,  168.  Edward  leaves  l^ondon, 
and  flees  into  Wales,  170."^  His  fon,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  declared 
Re^nt,  171.  Edward  II.  depofed,  172 — 174,  Commiffioners  fent 
to  min,  174.  Cruel  treatment  of  Edward,  175.  Cruelly  murdered, 
176,177-  Charader  of  Edward  II.,  177.  His  iffuc,  178.  • 
£d<warily  Prince,  fon  of  Edward  1 1.,  has  his  father's  foreign  dominions 
furrendered  to  him,  and  is  fent  into  France,  vii.  165.  Is  coritra(Eted  to 
Philippa  of  Haiiia'ult,  167.     Is  proclaimed  regent,  171. 

-  III.,  acceffion  and  coronation  of,  vii.  1 79.  Regency  appointed  by 
Parliament,  i3.  Pardons  the  Londoners,  180.  England  invaded  by  the 
Scots,  ib.  Edward's  expedition  to  the  north,  181.  Endeavours  to  find 
oiit  artd  fUrprize  the  Scots,  182.  The  Scots  attempt  to  furprife  him$ 
but  in  vain,  183.  Peace  between  England  and  Scotland,  184.  Rpyal 
marriages,  185.   Edward's  voyaj^e  to  France,  186.    Edward  affumes  the 

fcTvemment  lumfelf,  190.  Wile  meafures  adopted  by  him,  19 1,  192. 
f  arches  into  the  north,  194.  Confults  his  parliament,  195-  England 
invaded  by  the  Scots,  196.  Edwardbefieges  Berwick^  i3.  Defeats  the 
Scotch  at  Hallidon-hill,  197.  Andreftores  Baliol,  198.  Ceiiions  made' 
to  him  by  Baliol,  ih.  Whom  he  fupports,  199,  200.  Edward  and  Ba- 
liol invade  Scotland,  200.  Refolves  to  afiert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France,  202.  Foundations  of  his  claim  ftated,  202 — 204.  Reafonof 
his  aflerting  his  daim,  2059  206.  His  preparations  for  invading  France, 
2079  108.  Embarks  for  France,  but  finds  his  allies  backward^  209. 
invades  Franc6,  210.  Returns  to  England,  211.  Obtains  a  viAory 
at  fea,  213.  Fruits  of  this.vidory,  214.  .  Ill  fuccefs  of  Edward's 
arms,  214.  Befieores  Toumay,  214,  215.  His  challenge  to  the  Kine 
of  France,  21 C.  Truce  concluded,  difadvantageous  for  Edward,  2^6. 
Negotiations  tot  peace,  217.  Quarrels  with  ArchbiHiop  Stratford, 
118'  Progrefs  and  termination  of  the  quarrel,  219,  220.  Edward's 
alfies  defert  him,  220,  221.  Expedition  into  Britanny,  224,  225-  A 
tru(^e  concluded,  but  ill  obferved,  226 — 228.  Ineffe^ual  conferences 
fof  a  peace,  226,  227.  Preparations  for  war  with  France,  228,  229. 
Edv^rd's  ddigns  in  Flanders  difappointed,  230.  Prepares  a  fleet  and 
army  to  ai&ft  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  Gafcony,  23 1 .  Invades  Normandy, 
^3^t^i^'  His  progrefs,  233,  234.  Battle  of  Crecy  between  Edward 
and  Philip  de  Valois,  234 — ^237.  The  French  totally  defeated,  237,  238. 
Succefs'of  the  EngUrti  in  Guienne,  238.  Befieges  and  captures  Calais, 
238 — 242.  Summons  a  parliament,  243.  Defeats  a  plot  to  betray 
Calais,  to  the  French,  244.  Generous  action  of  Edward,  245.  Returns 
to  England,  24c,  246.  Obtains  a  naval  vi£tory  over  Spanifli  pirates, 
246.  Negotiations  tor  peace  with  France  unfuccefsful,  248,  249.  Ex- 
pedition of  Edward  and  his  fon  the  Black  Prince  into  France,  250. 
Retakes  Berwick  from  the  Scotch,  251.  The  crown  of  Scotland  re- 
figned  to  Edward  by  Baliol,  252 .  The  French  defeated  by  his  fon  at  the 
battle  of  Poiftiers,  255 — igS.  Edward's  expedition  into  France,  264. 
Befieges  Rheims  and  raris  in  vain,  264,  265.  Peace  between  Edward 
and  John  Kin^pf  France,  265,  266.  Liberates  the  King  of  France  irom 
captivity,  266,  267.  Cedes  the  conquered  countries  to  the  PHnce  of 
Wales,  268.     Edward  refumes  the  arms  of  France,  278.     War  with 
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France^  278,279.  The  Englifh  defeated,  281.  Edward  attempts  U. 
relieve  Thours,  282.  Sends  the  Duke  of  Lancafter  into  France,  283, 
284.  Convenes  a  parlhunent,  287.  Death  of  Edward  III.  287^  288. 
His  charader,  288,289.  And  iflue,  289 — 291. 
Edward^  Prince  of  Wales,  fumamed  the  clack  Prince,  bom,  vii.  189. 
•  His  brave  condu6l  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  237.  His  noble  behaviour 
afterwards,  238.  Excurfions  of,  in  France,  252,  253-  Refufes  to 
furrender  to  John  Ring  of  France,  254.  Order  of  his  army,  2C4, 
155.  Battle  of  PoiAiers,  255,  256.  Defeats  the  French,  and  takes 
their  Bang  prifoner,  256 — 258.  Arrives  in  England  with  his  prifoners, 
259.  Triumphant  entry  into  London,  259,  260.  The  conquered 
countries  ceded  to  him  by  his  father,  268.  His  mild  government  of  them, 
ib.  Undertakes  to  reftore  Don  Pedro  King  of  Caltile,  273.  Marches 
an  army  into  Spain,  /3.  Gains  the  battle  of  Najara,  274.  Fatal  con* 
fequences  of  the  Spanifh  expedition,  275.  Perfidious  condu^  of  the 
French  to  him,  277.  War  with  France,  278.  Takes  Limoges,  279. 
Refigns  his.  command  and  arrives  in  England,  280.  His  death  andcha- 
raAer,  285,  286.  • 

Prince  of  Wales,  fon  of  Henry  VI.,  birth  of,  ix.  149.     Mar- 


ried to  Anne  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  208.     Is  cruelly 
murdered,  222. 

-,IV.,  (and  fee  /ori, Edward,  Duke  of,  acceflion  of,)  to  the  throne, 


ix.  172.  Marches  to  the  north,  176.  Defeats  the  Lancadrians  at  the 
battle  of  Tauton,  1 76 — 1 78.  Executes  the  mod  diftinguifhed  of  them, 
178.  Crowned,  ii.  Negotiates  with  Scotland  againft  Henry  VI.,  179. 
Convenes  a  parliament,  180.  Rewards  his  fnends  and  puoifhes  his 
adverfaries,  181.  Queen  Margaret  invades  England,  184.  Edward's 
fears  and  precautions,  1 85.  The  Lancaflrians  defeated  at  the  battles  of 
Hedgdev  Moor  and  Hexham,  185,186.  Executions,  187.  Marries 
Elizabeth  Woodville  privately,  1 88.  Declares  his  marriage,  /^.  Beftows 
liberal  favours  on  her  relations,  189.  She  is  crowned,  190.  HisfifEer 
married  to  the  Duke  of  j3urgundy,'i96,  197.  Rupture  between  Ed- 
ward and  his  brother  Clarence,  291.  Reconciliation,  202.  Infurrec- 
tion  againU  him  fuppreffed,  203,  204.  Clarence  and  Warwick  revolt 
aeainft  him,  204.  Edward  is  expelled,  210.  Returns  to  England*  214. 
Marches  and  affumes  the  name  of  king,  215.  Is  joined  by  nis  brother 
Clarence,  216.  Marches  to  London,  217,  218.  Defeats  the  Lancaf- 
trians  at  the  battles  of  Bamet,  219.  And  of  Tewkefbury,  221 — 223. 
Rewards  his  fnends  and  punifhes  his  enenlies,  224.  Hisdi^uiets,  225. 
Concludes  f-veral  treaties  with  continental  powers,  226.  Prepares  for 
an  expedition  into  France,  227.  Demands  the  .crown  of  France,  228. 
DifappoihLC'd  by  his  allies,  229.  Truce  with  France,  230.  His  mi- 
nifters  corrupted  by  the  French  B^ing,  23 1 .  Returns  to  England,  232. 
Indulges  his  paffions,  23a .  Attempts  to  get  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
into  his  hands,  ib^  Caules  his  brother  Clarence  to  be  condeamed  and 
executed,  237,  238.  Gives  way  to  exceffes,  238.  Breach  between 
Edv.  rd  and  the  King  of  France,  239.     Forms  an  alhance  with  Bur- 

fundy,  240.     Breach  and  war  with  Scotland,  240,  241 .     Peace  with 
cotland,  241.    Death  of  Edward,  243.     His  iUue,  245,  244.    Cha- 
racter, 244,  245. 
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£dwarJV.  hortkt  ix.  21s.    Proclaimed  King,  246.    State  of  parties,  i^. 
Difputes  in  his  council,  247,  248.     End  of  his  reign,  256.     Story  of 
his  murder  and  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  York,  268. 
■,  Prince,  fon  of  Henry  VIII.,  born,  xi.  304. 
Edtou  fucceffor  to  Edred  King  of  Enffland,  iii.  102.     Marries  Elgiva, 
ib.     For  which  the  clergy  imiigate  his  fubjefks  to  revolt,  103.     Hit 
Death,  104. 
Edmn  recovers  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  of  which  he  had  u&- 
juftly  been  difpofTeifed,  iii,  24,  25.     Efcapes  aflailination,  26.     War 
between  him  and  Penda  King  of  Mercia,  27.     Slain  in  battle,  28. 
Edwin  and  Marcar  cOnduA  the  remains  of  the  Englifh  army  to  London, 
after  the  battle  of   Haftings,  v.  3,     Revok  againft  William  I.,  15. 
Make  their  fubmiffion,  16*     Revolt  again,   and  arc   fuppreffed,  21. 
Death  of  Edwin,  22. 
E^berty  firft  monarch  of  England,  iii.  61  •     State  of  England  at  hit  ac- 
<xffion,  and  his  conquefts,  61,  62.     Eftablifhment  of  the  Engliih  mo- 
narchy,  63.     Wiglaf,  King  of  Mercia,  reftored,  and  made  tributary 
by  Egbert,  6^,  64.     Defeats  the  Danes,  64,  6^. 
r        ,  Archbifhop  of  York,  notice  of,  iii.  223.  231.     Literary  cha* 
ra6ier  of,  i v.  31,  32.    Catalogue  of  his  library,'  32.  npte^ 
Eleanor^  heirefs  of  Guienne,  divorced  by  Louis  VII.  King  of  France,  is 
married  by  Henry  IL  of  England,  v.  112.     Joins  a  confederacy  againft 
her  hufband,  132.  ~  Encourages  her  fon's  confpiracy  againil  him,  146 
—148.     Is  apprehended  in  oer  flight,  and  confined,  148,  149.     Rje- 
leafed  by  Richard  I-,  190.      SuccelsfuUy  negotiates  for  his  dehveraace^ 
21-3—215. 

»  Queen  of  Edward  L,  death  of,  vii.  80. 
Eleanoraf  Princefs  of  Britanny,  imprifoned  by  King  John,  v.  237. 

■  -   -,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  n^arried  to  Henry  III  ^ 
vii.  13.    Confequences  thereof,  I3»  H* 
EkSion  Lavft  of  the  15th  century,  x.  i^n 
Elfricj  the  granunarian,  life  of,  iv.  74. 
Eil/ridaf  QueenTdowaeer,  oppofes  the  acceflion  of  Edward  the  Martyr, 

ni.  106.     Procures  nis  aflamnation,  107. 
Elgiva^  wife  of  Edwi  Kin?  of  England,  disfigured  by  the  clergy,  iii. 

103.     And  murdered  by  tnem,  102. 
EViVMethf  Princefs,  daugnter  of  Edward  IV.     Married  by  Henry  VII., 

zL  8.     Is  crowned,  19-     Her  death,  69. 
Ebnbam^  Thomas  de,  the  hdftorian,  notice  of,  x.  132. 
Elomurui  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  52 — ^$.     State  of,  in  Britaio 
•  sdter  the  Roman  conqueft,  80—82. 
Elpbing^on^   William,   Biihop   of   Aberdeen,    charader  of,    xii.    iii. 

Founds  an  univerfity  there,  in,  112.  253,  254. 
Embroidery 9  art  of,  cultivated  in,  England  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  cen» . 
tune%  IV*  1 33-— 135*     Improved  m  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi. 
200,  201. 
Empfottf  Sir  Richard,  and  Dudley  Edmond,  inflruments  of  Henry  Vll.'t 
rapacity,  imprifoned,  xi.  79.     Trials  of,  82,  83.     Committed  to  the 
Tower,  84- 
EnghuuL     See  Britain^  and  the  feveral  kingdoms  that  formed  the  Saxoo 
heptarchy.     See  alfo  its  fovereigns  under  weir  refpedive  names.     WheA 
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ereded  into  one  monarchy,  iii.  63.  When  firft  divided  into  diocefi^ 
.^nd  paiifhesy  soo,  201.  PoliticaJ  divifions  of;  by  Alfred  the  Greats 
3i6>  317*  Divided  into  tithing&y  hundreds*  8cc.  331-^339-  Civil  ahd 
military  hiftory,  {torn  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy»  to 
the  death  of  King  John,  ▼.  i — 260.  Wretched  ftate  of  the  coontiy. 
in  the  year  11409  98,  99.  And  in  1147-9  116.  Invaded  by  the 
Scotch,  153,  154.  Privileges  granted  to  the  cities,  towns,  &c.  of 
England  by  the  Great  Charter,  vi.  7c — 78.  Hiftoij  of  England,  from 
.  the  death  of  John  to  the  acceffion  or  Henry  IV.  vii*  i.  et/eq.  From 
the  accei&on  of  Henry  IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  ix.  i .  etjeg.  Eng- 
land the  beft  governed  ftate  in  Europe,  in  the  i  Cth  century,  %.  89,  90. 
Its  depopulation  m  the  15th  century  accounted  for,  x.  277 — 280. 

Engll/bt  Gilbert)  a  phyiician  of  the  13th  century,  notice  oU  viii.  207. 

EnFtyh  nation,  from  what  nations  defcended,  iii.  303 — 305.  vi.  7« 
Great  changes  introduced  among  the  Englifh  by  the  Norman  invafion, 
9)  9,  et  fgq*  in  treatment  and  contempt  of,  by  the  Normans^  317. 
44^*-347*  349,  3j[o.  State  of^  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  vii.  306. 
Itumerousinfurre&ions  of,  306 — ^316.  Manners  of,  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  viii.  359,  et  feq.  Remarks  on  the  fudden  changes  in  manners, 
&c.,  360,  361.  Thefr  virtues,  374 — ^382.  Vices  and  foibles,  382 — ^388. 
Language,  388 — 394.  Drefs,  394 — 403.  Cookery  and  diet,  404 — 41 1« 
Divmions,  41 1 — ^422.  Miferable  ftate  of  the  common  people,  in  this 
period,  386-— 388.  Manners  of,  in  the  15th  century,  x.  275,  etfeq. 
Their  virtues  during  this  period,  286 — ^291.  Vices  and  foibles,  291-^ 
298.  Were  bad  negotiators,  295.  Their  drefs  in  the  15th  century, ' 
304^—^11.  Diet,  ^13,314.  3 16---3K8.  Diverfions,  319—323.  Modeof 
living  in  great  famdies,  314 — 316,  Manners  and  fpirit  of  the  Eiiglilh  in 
the  1 6th  century,  xii*  348-*353.     Virtues  and  vices  of  the  £ngtiih 

.  chara6ter,  356 — ^365.  Singular  cuftoms,  365,  366.  Langruage  in  the 
fame  period,  368,  369.  Crefs,  370—374.  Diet  and  manner  of  Kv« 
ing,  375—378.     Liquors,  380.     Div^ons,  380—385. 

Engravingf  ftate  of  the  art  of,  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  291. 

Enfhamy  council  of^  iii.  291 . 

Entertainments^  how  conduced  in  the  l^th  century,  x.  317. 

Epi£sf  kingdom  of,  fituation,  &c.  of,  1.  284. 

Era/nuu  introduced  the  Greek  language  into  England,  xii.  204.  Bio* 
graphical  anecdotes  of,  220—224.    Ris  charadfcer,  224,  225. 

Ejcheats  and forfetturest  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  vi.  34.' 

£fyuireif  in  chivalry,  their  duties  and  exercifes,  vi.  921,  322. 

J^x,  kingdom  of^  founded,  iii.  ii.  Hiftory  of,  39.  Converted  to 
Cluiftianity,  by  Mellitus,  197*  Their  apoftacy,  198.  And  return,  202^ 
Its  fituation  defcribed,  308. 

EJHateSf  tax  impofed  on,  by  the  Romans,  in  what  cafe,  i*  ^ggf  356. 

Eibf  King  of  Scots,  reign  of,  iii.  89.    ' 

JSttelhertt  King  of  Kent,  laws  of,  tranflated,  iv.  415 — 420* 

EtbelwaMi  St«,  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  cruel  treatment  of  the  married 
clergy  by,  ii]«  273.     Death  of,  280. 

SAelffed%  King  of  Northumberland,  reign  of,  iii.  23,  24.  Slain  in  battle 
by  Edwin,  25. 

BtHlreJf  the  Unready,  afcends  the  Englifh  throne,  iii.  .116.  Bribes  the 
Danes  to  withdd  th^ir  ravages,  11^,  11B4    Marries  Eomia,  iSrincefs 
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t>f  Normaadjy  aad  procures  a  maflacre  of  the  Danes  in  England,  1 17* 

War  with  the  King  of  Denmarki  118.     Miferies  of  the  £nglifb»  119. 

Mifcondu6l and  unhappy  reign  of  Etheh^d,  iz^f  124.    Death,  125. 
Etbelwolff  King  of  England,  acceflion  and  wars  of,  iii.  6c,  &6.     Jburney 

to  Rome,  66.  248.    Return,  and  death,  67.    Divides  bis  territories,  ib* 

His  grants  to  the  church,  246 — 249. 
Ethcredt  King  of  England,  turbulent  reign  of,  iii.  68 — 70. 
Eihicif  ftate  of,  in  England,  between  1066.  and  121 6.,  vi.  ioo«     From 

I2i6.  to  i399.»  viii,  179,  j8o« 
Eugenlus  IV, t  Pope,  contcft  between  him  and  the  council  of  Bafil*  %*  30, 

31.     Sends  a  role  to  Henry  VI.,  32,  33. 
Enyefliam^  battle  of,  vii.  d.6.     Confequenccs  thereof^  47,  48. 
Ewdenctt  ancient  Britifh  law  of,  i.  331.    Anglo-Saxon  law  of,  iii*  42 1-— 

427- 
Excommumcationf  form  of,  viii.  37. 

Exeter  Cqftki  account  of  the  iiege  of,  by  King  StephtQ,  vi.  216,  217* 

city,  a  coniiderable  trading  place  in  the  nth  century,  vi.  262. 

ExforU  from  ancient  Britain,  account  of,  ii.  20a — 204*  208.  aiS-^aty. 
Britifh,  from  the  5th  to  the  loth  centuries,  iv.  236 — 240.  In  the  iitk 
and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  267 — 272*  In  the  13th  and  14th  ceo^uries,  viii, 
339,  32LO.     In  the  15th  century,  x.  248,  249. 

— — -  of  Scotland,  in  the  15th  century,  x.  260* 


F. 

JfABIANy  John,  the  hiftorian,  account  of,  x.  134. 

FaSorie^f  Englifh,  abroad,  account  of,  in  the  15th  century,  k.  241. 
Fair  J  f  when  inftituted,  iv.  203-^206*   Foreign  fairs  frequented  by  Eng« 

liih  merchants  in  the  15th  century,  x.  252,  253. 
Fatd^y  or  prophets  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  i«  140,  141. 
Falkirk^  battle  of,  vii.  lof .    Proceedings  of  Edward  I.  after  it,  104,  105* 
Fami/Uif  foodnefs  for,  cherifhed  by  the  Angk>-Sa2(ons,  iv.  337,  338. 

Mode  of  living  in  the  great  Englim  families  of  the  15th  century,  x.  316 

—318-. 
Famimt  in  Ei^land,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centunei,  caufea  of,  vi^  i8o. 

Ternble  one  in  1316.,  vii.  144,  145.  viii.  388.     Account  of  defbruc- 

tive  famines,  in  the  12th  and  13th  centimes^  viiL  265,  266.     In  thfr 

15th  century,  accounted  for,  x.  173,  174. 

i'tfriipj  of  counties,  &c.  let  by  the  Anglo-Nom^m  kings,  vi.  39^  40. 

Feq/Rngy  a  favourite  delight  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii,  366,  367* 

Feqftif  extravagant,  in  the  i^th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  405,  406*  Table 
of  provifions,  &c.  at  the  mftallation  feait  of  Rjdph  de  Borne,  Prior  of 
St.  Auitin's,  Canterbury,  438,  ^39.  Tabl^  of  prDvifiops  at  the  inflaU»- 
don  of  Nevill,  Archbiihop  of  York,  x.  332,  333,  In  the  15th.  cen- 
tury, account  of,  318,  31^ 

FeriKnandt  King  of  Spain,  myeiflrlet  Hfaury  VIIL  into  a  tveaty  againft 
l^rance,  xi.  89,  90*  His  perfidy,  9^^  97.  105.  Treacherouily  cen- 
quers  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  93,.  94,    His  death,  121'. 


Ferrusf  the  6xvL  Kjng  of  Scotland,  iii.  16,    Extent  oJF  his  territories,  17. 
Lift  <tf  hit  fncccffort,  i8. 

Feroiity 
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Ferocity  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  296.     Of  the  EnglKh,  in  the  15th  ctn- 

tury,  X.  295,  296. 
Ferrand  of  Corduhat  a  literary  prodigy  of  the  15th  century,  account  of, 

X.    I20. 

Feftivahf  kept  by  the  heathen  Saxogs,  account  of,  iii.  183^  184. 

Feudal hfiem^  not  altogether  unknown  in  England  before  the  Conquefl,  vi. 
9.  The  Conqueft,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  eftablifhing  it,  10.  Feu- 
dal grants  made  by  William  I.,  11,  12.  Nature  of  the  feudal  fervices 
required  by  him,  I2«— 18.  Subinfeudation,  18,  19.  Introdu6Uon  of 
the  feudal  fyftem  into  Scotland,  21. 

Field  JhorU  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  account  of,  iv.  400,  401.  Of  the 
Enguihinthe  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viu.  418,  419. 

FUu  arts*    See  Muficf  Paifainf^  Poetry^  Sculpture. 

Ftre-armty  flow  progrefs  of,  m  Europe,  accounted  for,  viiL  287,  288. 
When  introduced,  289—291.  Of  the  15th  century,  account  of,  x. 
195 — 197.     Of  the  1 6th  century,  xii.  283,  284. 

Fijher^  John,  Bi(hop  of  Rochefier,  refufes  to  take  the  oath  of  fucceffion  to 
the  crown,  xi»  271.     Is  imprifoned,  272.     And  beheaded,  274. 

Fijberies^  Englifh,  ftateofintne  15th  century,  x.  253,  254. 
,  Scottift,  ftateof,  inthe  15th  century,  x.  261. 

FUbing  taught  the  South  Saxons  by  Wilfred,  iv.  98,  99. 

JTttX'OJhernef  William,  raifes  tumults  ih  London,  v.  221.  Is  feized  and 
put  to  death,  222. 

Flavia  C^farienfisf  Roman  province  of,  extent  of,  i.  347. 

FUfningiy  fettled  in  England  in  the  iith  century,  vi.  261. 

Flodden  Fields  battle  01,  account  of,  xi.  444 — ^4^7. 

Forcetf  Roman,  in  Britain,  diiTertation  on,  ii.  454,  et  feq. 
Conftitution,  number,  and  equipments  of  a  legion,  454 — ^456.    Auxi- 
liary troops,  457.     Number  of  Caefar's  army,  458.     Account  of  the 
legions  ftationed  in  Britain,  458.-462.   Of  the  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot, 
ftationed  there,  46^-^467.     Roman  legionaries,  how  rewarded,  46B. 

Jir«wflii,  Andrew,  Bifhop  of  Moray,  appointed  Bi/hop  and  Papal  Legate, 
xii.  113,  114.  His  diflScult  fituation  in  Scotland,  115.  Eleftcd 
Archbiihop  of  St.  Andrew's,  116.     Chara^er  of,  117. 

Forrtfi^  Dean  Thomas,  burnt  for  herefy,  xii.  126 — 128. 

Forte/cujet  Sir  John,  account  of,  x.  136,  137.  Notice  of  his  legal  writings, 
137—139. 

ForttficatiofUf  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  156.     Art  of  fortification  among 
the  Anglo-Sax«n8,  it.  149.   Attack  and  defence  of  ftrong  places,  among  ' 
the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  2 1 5—2 1 7.    Mode  of  attacking  forts  in  the  i  rtS 
century,  x.  198,  199.  » 

Franee,  war  with,  by  William  II.,  v.  47,.  48.  See  the  different  reigns 
under  the  names  of  their  refpe&ive  fovereigns. 

Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  aCceffion  of,  xi.  1 13.  Concludes  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Henry  VIIL,  113,  114.  126.  Interview  propofed  between 
him  and  Henry,  127,  128.  CouruWolfey,  129.  Firft  interview  with 
Henry,  135.^    Second  interview,  137.   '  Splendid  entertainments,  138. 

.  Anecdote  of  Francis  and  Henry,  138,  note.  War  between  Charles  V. 
and  Francis,  J42,  143.    Henry  mediius  a  peace,  143,  144.    Hofiili- 

lies 
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ties  between  France  and  England,  ip.  War  agiaihft  France,  152. 
France  inva4edy  156.  Perilous  fituation  of  France,  i6o.  Intrepimy 
of  Francis,  i6i«  Duke  of  Bourbon  revolts  againft  him^  162,  163. 
Military  operations,  164.  166 — 168.  Henry's  animofity  relaxes,  i68. 
Francis's  army  weakened,  171.  Battle  of  Pavia,  171,  172.  Franda 
taken  prifoner,  173.  Confternation  of  the  French,  ib.  Sang  froid  of 
the  Emperor  on  this  occafion,  174.  Treaties  between  Henry  V I II.  and 
France,  177 — 179.  Diftrefs  of  Francis  during  his  confinement,  181, 
182.  Is  liberated,  184 — 186.  Writes  to  the  King  of  Enehmd,.  i86* 
AmbafTadors  fent  to  Francis,  187.  Convenes  an  aflembly  of  the  notables, 
189.  Joins  t^e  Italian  league  againft  the  Emperor,  196.  Fraacis  vin- 
dicates'himfelf,  191.  .Treaty  of  peace  and  friendfhip  between  Francif 
and  Henry  VIII.,  338,  339.  War  with  Henry,  343.  Fruftrated  in 
his  attempts  to  retjike  Boulogne,  353.  Further  military  operations,  355^ 
356.     Peace  with  Henry,  358,  359. 

FrtOf  a  Saxon  deity,  account  of,  iii.  176,  177. 

Fr^  cities 9  eredled  by  the  Romans  i.  342. 

Free^Mafons^  fraternity  of,  when  eftablifhed  in  England,  viii.  27a,  274.  * 

Freemen,  Anglo-Saxon,    all  were   warriors,  iv.    139 — 141,      rrivilegea 
granted  to,  by  the  Great  Charter,  vi.  78 — ^5. 

Frilazin  or  freedmen,  in  ancient  Britain,  ilate  of,  iii.  323,  324. 

Friih,  John,  burnt  for  herefy,  xii.  34,  35. 

Frugality  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  308. 

Furriers*  art,  ilate  of,  in  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  iv.  136. 

Furst  imported  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  276. 


f^ADDESDEN,  John  de,  an  Engli(h   phyiician  of  the  13th  century, 
notice  o^  viii.  207 — 209. 

Gadeniy  Ipngdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  279,  280. 
ii,  404, 405. 

Gagatei,  orjeat-flone,  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  219.  Defcription  of,  220. 

Gallantry f  romantic  fpirit  of,  cultivated  in  feudal  times,  vi.  323,  324* 
Of  the  Anglo-Normans,  337,  338.  Of  the  Englifli,  in  the  I3di  and 
14th  centuries,  viii.  377 — 379. 

Gambling,  a  favourite  diverfion  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  377,  378. 

Gamt'lawj  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  402. 

Games,  domeflic,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  403.  Of  the  Englifli  in  the 
J3th  and  14th  centuries,  viu.  413,  414.  Games  of  chance,  422.  Cer- 
tain games  prohibited  in  the  15th  century,  x.  321,  322.  Domeftic 
games  of  the  i6th  century,  xii.  384,  385. 

Gaming,  Anylo-Norntan  laws  againft,  vi.  378,  379. 

Gamut,  the,  mvented  in  the  i  ith  century,  vi,  248,  249. 

Gardemng,  ftate  of,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  109,  llo«  State  of, 
at  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  iv.  no,  in.  State  of  gardening  in  Eng- 
land from  io66«  to  121 6.,  vi.  178— -i  80.  State  of,  in  the  13th  century, 
viii.  268,  269.    State  of  gardening  in  England,  in  the  15th  century, 

X.  176, 
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X.  176,  lyy*  In  Scotland,  during  the  fame  period,  177,  17S.  State 
•of  gardeoinfir  in  Britain  in  the  1 6th  century,  xii.  266— «'68. 

Gawij  ports  of,  where  Britifh  goods  ttrere  landed,  ii.  212. 

Gaimtt  Joim  of.     See  Lana^kr. 

Ga^afiorif  Piers  de,  a  corruptor  of  Prince  Edward,  banilhed,  Tii.  116. 
Recalled,  123.  Liberality  of  Edward  it.  to  him,  124.  His  mifcon- 
du£t,  I2C.  Indignation  of  the  nobility  againft  him,  126,  127.  Is  made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  128.  Recalled,  128,  129.  MifconduA 
of  Edward  and  Gavafton,  129.  Sent  into  Scotland,  133.  Baiiiflied,  ik» 
and  recalled,  ih.  Is  befieged  in  Scarborough  caftle,  and  taken  pnfo&er* 
135.     Executed,  136. 

Ginerofu  of  the  Attglo*Norman8,  anecdotes  of,  vi.  340,  341.  Of  the 
Englillk  and  Scotch,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  iriii.  37^,  37$. 

G€%m  of  the  ancient  Britons,   ii.  292,   293.      Of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

IT.    294,    29c. 

Geoffrey y  third  fon  of  Henry  II.,  joins  the  confpiracy  againft  his  father.  ▼• 
148.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  159.  Knighted  with  mat  fplendour,  107. 
liit  death,  178.  Birth  of  a  pofthumous  fon,  ArUiur,  who  fucce^  to 
his  Dukedom  of  Britanny,  180.     See  Arthur. 

Geography  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  34,  35.  State  of,  m  England 
in  the  I3thcentniry,  viii.  193,  194.  Few  difcoveries  of  unknown  coun- 
tries made  in  this  period,  357,  358* 

Geometry  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  33,  34.  Statft  of,  in  England, 
between  io66.  and  1216.,  yi.  107,  I08.     From  I2t6.  to  \%^%  viiL 

Geriertf  life  of,  iv.  75.  Introduces  the  Arabian  numeral  figures  and 
arithmetic  into  Europe,  76.     Elevated  to  the  pontificate,  77. 

GermantUf  Bifhop  of  Auxerre,  difpntes  in  Britain  againft  the  Pelagiaas, 
i.  229 — ^231.  Pretended  miracles  of,  233.  Returns  to  Gaul,  233.  His 
fiscond  expedition  into  Britain,  234^^236. 

Germany^  ancient,  boundaries  and  extent  of,  Hi*.  302.  Original  feati  of 
the  Gennan  nations  which  came  into  Britain,  303.  Nati(>n8  from  #lioiA 
the  Engli(h  are  defcended,  ih. 

Gt§f9afe  of  CanUrBuryy  the  hiftorian,  notice  of,  vi.  142. 

GUdtUi  'account  ofy  iv.  f^6^ 

GUdingy  art  of,  regulated  by  law  in  the  ijth  century,  x.  184, 1^5. 

Giraldus  Camhrenfisf  or  Girald  Barry,  life  of,  and  chara6ter  of  his  ^1^- 
infft^  vi,  14^-^154. 

Glajgowy  univerfityof,  when  founded,  x.  161.  Commenced,  162.  Col* 
Itgeof  Arts,  163.  Confirmed  by  JafaiesII.,  ih.  Priril^ges  6f,  164:. 
Ill  endowed,  i6f .     Lord  Hamilton  a  great  benefaifior  to  it,  r06,  167. 

Glafe-ieiaUngt  art  of,  when  introduced  into  England,  .iv.  116. 

Glafiy  painting  on,  when  introduced  into  England,  iv.  i^i.  Greatly  im- 
proved in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  300* 

Gumdoury  Owen,  rebeb  in  Wales  againft  Henry  IV.,  ix*.  11^  I2.     O^^' 
taint  fome  (bccelEes,  13.    D^finits'and  takes  pnfoner  Sir  Edward^MRyi'^' 
tiner^  14*    Eludes  Henry,  ij^.    Obtains  further  fuccelfi»,  29a     His 
troept*dii[jbcrfed|  3193^1     Dies*  iirrtti^ment,  32. 

Gkmtejkrt  Robert  of.     SeeRohh^t: 

■ .         ■   >  Robert}  Earl  of,  takes  a  conditional  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen, 

▼.  88. 
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T.  88.  Efci^t  being  fetfl(ed  by- Slcpben,  89, 90*  Heads  a  coofede- 
xacy  agaiuft  hiaiy  91.  Takes  Hm  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  lei , 
102  •  1$  himfelf  takeiv.  pnfoxiery  io6«  And  exchanged  for  Stephen, 
1 07*  .  Hii  death,  no. 
GIoucefieTf  Gilbert,  Earl  o£^  takes  Henry  HI.  prifoner,  at  the  battle  of 
JLewes,  vii.  39.  Ph>n\ote8  Prince  Edward's  efcape,  43.  Rebels  againft 
Hejary  III.,  49.     £^nters  London,  ib.     Psicification  between  them,  50. 

,  Thomas,  of  Woodftock,  Duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  II.,  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Commiflion  of  Regency,  vii*  33 1.  His  proceedingSy 
33 1  y  33a.  The  Dnke  and  his  partifans  take  arms,  335.  Prefented  td 
Richard,  336.  Their  arbitrary  proceedings,  337.  Deftroys  his  for 
voarites,  3j8-t-342.  DiChuiTed  from  the  Regency  by  Richard  IL9 
34^.  Parliamentary  grant  to,  349.  Seized  and  imprifoned,  353. 
Dies  at  Calais,  355.  Hii  eftates  forfeited,  355*  Reputed  to  have 
b^eanmrderedy  356.  ' 

,  Humphrey,.  Duke  of,  brother  of  Henry  V.,  appointed  Pror 


teftor,  in  the  abfence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  from  England;  isL.  76. 
Marries  Jaqueline  of  Hainault>  84.  Inrolved  in  an  ezpeilflve  war  on 
her  account,  87.  His  marriage  annulled,  $5*  Impeaches  the  Cardinal 
of  Wincheftcr,  1 2g*     Hii  violent  death,  1 3 1 . 

,.  Richardf  Duke  of,  condu6t  of,  on  the  death  of  his  brother 


Edward  IV.,  ix.  248.  His  views,  IB.  Imprifons  the  Earl  of  Rivers^ 
amd  others,.  249.  Comforts  King  Ed^rd  V.,  250.  Declared  Prb- 
te£kor,  252*  His  popularity,  i^.  Proclamations,  253*  When  he 
formed  his  plot  of  moimttng  the  throne,  256.  Grounds  of  his  claim  to 
the  crown»  258^  559.  Hi^icbemes,  260.  Speech  at  Guildhall,  262. 
.    The  ctQYrn  ottered  to  hio^  263.9  and  accepted,  263,  264.     See  Richard 

Godtvlriy  Earl  of  Kent,  rife  of,  iiL  130.  ^  Places  Edward  the  Confeflbr' 
on  the  throne,  13SU  Who  marries  his  daughter  Edgitha^  159,  140, 
The  Earl  and  his  fons  banifhed,'  141 — 143.  And  his  elates  confif- 
cated,  144.     Is  recalled  and  reftored,  144, 145.     Death  of,  146. 

Gotd'^inti  of  ancient  Britain*  notice  of,  ii.  139.  Gold  exported  from, 
by  the  Romans,.  219.  Gold,  by  whom  diicovered  in  Britain,  240*. 
Imported  in  the  1  ith  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  274. 

Gtfr^iiy.  Lady^ Catherine,  married  to  Perkin  Warbeck^  ^^•47*     is  ^^^^- 

•  vered  up  to  Henry  VII.,  and  treated  with  kindnefs  by  him,  $6. 

Gourdorii  Bertrame  de,  wounds- Richard  I.,  v.  225.  Is  taken  prifoner,  ih* 
Noble,  reply  of,  226*     Is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Government  of  Great  Britain,  hiftory  of,  from,  its  invafion  by- the  Romans 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Faxons,  x.  237,  ei  feq^ 

,  the  firft  form  of,  patriarchal,  i.  239.  Succeeded  by  the  mo- 
narchical, ^239,  240.  Government  ef  the  antient  Brltifh  ftates,  292!-- 
204.  .967,  368.  Rules  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne  in  the  ancient  Bri« 
tifli  ftates,  294 — 296.  Law  of  Taniftry,  296.  Prerogatives  of  Bri- 
tifh  monarchs,  297.  Commanded  the  forces  of  their  ftates  in  time  of 
war,  298 — 300.    Their  authority  diminifhed  in  times  of  jpcace,  301. 

,  civil  and  military,  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  i.  338,  etfeq- 
They  excelled  in  the  arts  of  government,  338.  Policy  of  the  Romans,^ 
340.     Planted  colonies,  341.     Made  free  cities,  342.    Powers  of  the 

prefidents 
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prefidents  of  Roman  provinces,  343.  Imperial  procurttor,  344.  £f. 
tablilhed  their  law  in  Britain,  34c,  346.  Which  they  dirided  into 
provinces,  346 — 351.  Impofed  what  taxes,  351.  The  land>^tax,  352. 
Tax,  called  Script ura,  353.  Tax  on  mines,  354.  Civil  and  military 
liftBs  $55*  Poll-tax,  356.  Various  other  taxes,  357,  358.  Amomit 
of  the  Roman  revenues  in  Britain,  35^.     See  Confitution, 

Goiverf  John,  the  poet,  account  of,  viii.  244 — 246.  Chara6ier  of  his 
poetry,  313.  Poetical  commendations  of,  by  James  I.  of  Scotland  and 
Occleve,  x.  214,  215.    ' 

Grahamty  Patrick,  Archbifliop  of  St.  Andrew's,  promotion  and  death  of, 

X.  48,  49*  ' 

Grahti  how  preferved  by  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  105,  106.   Their  mode  of 

preserving,  improved  by  the  Romans,  107-    Occafionally  very  cheap 

m  the  1 581  century,  x.  174. 
Grammar t  ftate  of,  m  England  between  the  years  1066.  and  12 16.,  vT. 

89 — 93' '  From  1216.  to  1399.,  viii.  173,  174. 
Gratanicai  council  of,  iii.  259.    Canons  oC  26o--^62. 
Greel-firey  ufed  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  ^ii.  286.  -  Nature  of, 

vi.  213,  214. 
Gruk  language  ne^le6^ed  in  England  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii. 
';  174.     Not  cultivated  in  the  15th  century,  x*  118,.  x  19.     Introduced 

in  Uie  1 6th  century,  xii.  203—205. 
Greeiif  were  acquainted  with  Sritain,  ii.  206.   Their  imports  and  expoits, 

207,  2o8.     Excelled  in  narigation  and  fliip*building,  209.     Concealed 

their  Britifli  conmierce  from  other  nations,  209*  2io. 
Gregory^  St.,  feuds  Auftin  and  other  miflionaries  to  convert  the  Saxons, 

in.  100 — 192.    Sends  other  miffionariesi  193.    His  model  for  govern- 
ing tne  Church  of  England,  194,  19^. 
■  VIL,  Pope,  extravagant  claims  of,  rcjededy  v.  276. 

,  the  Great,  Eling  of  Scots,  reign  of*  iii,  89* 

Grimbaids  life  of,  iv.  56. 
Grime,  l^^g  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  iii.  i6o. 
Grocynj  Wmiam,  delivers  popular  le^ures  on  the  New  Teftament  at  St. 

Paul's,  xii.  211.     Biograpnical  anecdotes  of,  m.  219,  230. 
Groftead,  or  Grouthcad,  Robert,  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  boldly  and  fncceff- 

^y  oppofes  the  exa^ons  of  Innocent  IV.,.  viii.  lo.    His  fpirited  le- 

monftrance  to  the  Pope,  11,  la.  213,  214.    Account  of  his  life,  211, 

212.    His  death  and  chara^ier,  214,  215. 
GuUehnw  NeuMgen/U%  or  William  Little,  the  hiflorian,  account  of,  vi. 

141,   142. 
Gunfofuder  firft  difcovered  by  Roger  Bacon,  viii.  204.    Again  difcovered 

by  SchwartZf  289. 
GytJiee^  firft  appearance  of,  in  England,  xii.  149.     Ordered  to  quit  the 

rcalm^  149,  150.    Unfuccefsful  attempt  to  remove  them  from  Scet- 
.  land,  174, 


HABHAl^' 
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TTABHAM^  council  of,  iii.  aga. 

Hamilton^  Patrick*  burnt  for  herefy-y  iii  Scotlaodi  zli.  119^  lao, 

HanviUi  John,  character  of  bis  Latin  poetry,  vi.  23^  237. 

ffarJicanuUy  zccef&on  of,  to  the  Euglifli  throue,  iii,  135.  Orders  Wof- 
cefter  to  be  deftroyed,  136.    Death  of,  I37, 

Harfleur^  befieged  and  taken  by  Heury  V,  of  England,  ix.  43,  44. 

Harold^  furnamed  Harefoot,  afcends  the  Engliih  throne,  iii,  133,  Hit 
cruelty,  134.,     Death,  1^5. 

-, ,  fon  ol  Earl  Godwin,  ambition  of,  iii.  148.  Voyage  of»  into  Nor- 
mandy, 148;  id.9.  Succefsful  expedition  into  Wales,  150.  Marries 
the  filter  of  £arls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  151.  His  acceffio'n  to  the  throne^ 
152,  And  endeavours  to  preferve  the  crown,  153.  Attempts  to  de^ 
throne  him  defeated,  154.  Landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy, 
155.  Harold  marches  from  the  north  to  Haftbgs,  y.  2..  Battle  of 
Haftinn,  3.  Harold  (lain,  and  his  army  defeated,  4.  A  charter  of  his» 
with  a  literal  tranilation,  iv,  371,  372.  His  two  ions  invade  England 
and  are  defeated,  v.  17,  z8. 

Harpi  ancient  Britifh,  notice  of,  ii.  1939  194*  The  moft  favourite  mu- 
fical  inftrument,  tv,  183. 

Hqfiingty  the  Dane,  invades  England,  -and  is  defeated  by  Alfred,  iii, 

77—79;      ,     , 
Hqfitngt^  battle  of,  ^«  4,  5. 

Hqfiin7ty  Lord,  belieaded  by  order  of  Richard  HI.,  is.  254. 

fJatfiMy  councU  of,  iii.  2 10, .  2 1 1 . 

HaweSf  Stephen^  charadcr  of  his  poetry,  xii.  292. 

Hawking^  a  favourite  fport  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  401.  And  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  vL  37^,  374. 

Hedgeuy-Moor^  battle  of,  ix.  18^. 

Hemmingfordy  Walter,  the  hiftorian,  notice  of,  viii.  241. 

Henvifi  and  Horfny  Saxons,  and  brothers,  arrive  m  Britain  with  an  army 
of  Saxons,  iii,  i,  2.  Death  of  Horfa,  4»  Hengiil  founds  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  5*    His  fucceflbrs,  6^  7. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  hiftorian,.  hfe  and  chara&er  of»  vi.  139 — 141. 
Clura^ker  of  his  Latin  poetry,  235. 

Henry t  Prince,  fon  of  William  I.,  befieeed  in  Mount  St.  Michael,  by  his 
two  brpthers,  v.  43,  44.     Ufurps  the  crown,  55.    And  is  crowned 

Kine,  v.  ^6. 

I^  popular  meafuresof,  v.  5, 6^  England  invaded  by  Robert,  Duke 
d[  Normandy,  57.  Peace  between  them,  59.  Robert  relin^uifhes 
Ills  pretentions  to  the  crown,  tb,  Henry  ruins  the  barons  of  his  bro- 
ther's party,  6o.  Vifits  Normandy,  and  returns  to  England,  i5i«  Ex- 
pedttion  into  Normandy,  62.  Which  he  conquers,  63.  Imprifons 
fes  brother  Robert,  64  Spends  two  years  in  Normandy,  $6.  Five 
years  of  tranquillity,  67*  Endeavours  to  get  his  brotho^s  fon  into 
bis  hands,  68.  Confederacy  againft  him,  6^.  Which  is  defeated, 
70,  71.    ^is  fon,  Prince  William^  drowned  u  returning  firom  Nor- 

miuidyi 
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mxadyf  72—74.  Henry'a  fecond  marriage,  75.  Another  cbnfedemej 
againft  him  defeated^  76.  His  daughter  declared  heir  to  Henry»  77. 
His  death,  78-  And  charader,  79,  80.  Narrative  of  the  difpute  be- 
tween Henry  and  Anfehn,'  Archhifliop  of  Canterbury,  rektive  to  invef- 
titures,  295-^303.  The  difpute  compromtfed,  305,  306. 
Henrjy  Prince,  grandfon  of  Hehry  T.,  is  knighted  by  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, v.,  III.  Obtains  Normandy,  Anjou,  &c.  i3.  Marries  Eleanory 
heirefs  of  Guienne,  112.  Invades  England}  and  makes  peace  with  Ste- 
phen,  112 — 114. 

-  II.,  coronation  of,  v.  119.  Firftmeafures  of  his  government,  wife 
and  vigorous,  119,  i2o.  Voyage  into  Normandy,  121.  Returns  to 
England,  122.  Expedition  into  Wales,  123.  Voyage  to  the  Contioent, 
and  return;  1 24,  1 25.  Expedition  ac;ain(l  'Hiouloufe,  1 26 .  Abandoned, 
127.  Ptofecutfes  a  vigorous  war  m  France,  127,  128.  Treaty  of 
peace,  128.  The  war  renewed,  i3.  Treaty  of  peace,  129.  Intervkw 
with  the  King  of  France,  13a.  Henry  returns  to  England,  ih*  His  dif- 
putes  with ' Thomas  Becket,  131.  342,  et/eq.  (And  (eeTlifm^  Becia-) 
Voyages  to  Normandy,  and  return,  131,  132*  Duke  of  Britanhy  re- 
iigns  his  dominions  to  Henry,  132.  Impofes  a  tax  on  the  Englim  for 
relieving  the  Chriftians  in  Pale(6ne,  I3|.  War  with  France  and  truce, 
133.  Henry  fupprefles  rebellions  in  Poitou,  &c.,  133,  134.  Peace 
witll 'France,  135.  Crowns  his  fonj  Prince  Henrj,  King,  135,  i%6. 
Takes  Dermot,  King  of  Leinfter,  under  his  prote£^io.n,  137,  1 38.  Iflues 
proclamations  againft  the  expeditions  of  fome  EngHih  barons  into  Iri?Iaod, 
141.  Obtains  a  grant  of  Ireland  from  the  Pope,  337.  Hen^  under- 
takes an  expedition  thither,  141,  142.  And  conquers  the  countiy,.i43. 
Returns  to  England,  and  voyage  to  Normandy,  143,  144.  Cotifpvracy 
againft  him  by  his  fons,  145 — 148-  Wife*  conduct  of  Henry.'  War 
between  Henry  and  the  King  of  France,  149 — 151 .  Events  of  this  war 
in  Britain,  152— <  54.  Arrival  of  Henry  and  vifit  to  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  Becket,  154.  Negotiation  of  his  ambalTadors  at  Rome  foe- 
cefsful,  393.  Accommodation  between  Henry  and  the  court  of  Rome, 
394,  395,  Henfy  returns  to  Normandy,  and  raifes  the  fiege  of  Rouen, 
157.  Concludes  an  honourable  peace,  158-  I^is  great  lenity,  159. 
And  kind  treatment  of  his  fons,  160.  Seemingly  perfect  reconcifiatioa 
between  them,  160,  161.  He  fends  his  three  fons  to  Poitou,  163.  Par-' 
dons  the  Earl 'of  Chefter,  and  Leicefter,  164.  Holds  a  great  councilt 
at  Marlborough,  ib.  Determines  difputes  between  the  Kings  of  Caftik 
and  Navarre,  165.  Holds  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  f^! '  Voyage  to' 
Normandy,  and  interview  with  the  King  of  France,  Sec.,  166.  Returns 
to  England,  knights  his  fon  Geoffrey,  167.  Punifhes  fcveral  Iherifis, 
it.  Determines  difputes  between  the  royal  family  of  France,  1 6S — 170. 
Hi^  affize  of  arms,  169.  Kindnefs  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony^  hit  fon- 
in-law,  170.  Prevents  a  rupture  with  his  ddeft  foil,  171.  Rupture  in 
th^  Rdya!  family  of  England,  l^l>  172.  Henrj^s  grief»  for  the  lofs 
of  his  eldeft  fon,  173.  Further  difputes  between  him  and  his  fonsy  174. 
Eipedition  againft  Wales,  1 74.  Is  mvited  to  go  to  the  Holy  land,  1 75, 
I7i5,.'  Grants  Huntingdon  to  the  King  of  Scotland)  and  tends  his  fon. 
Prince  John,  iiito 'Ireland,  176/  Goes  into  Normandyi  and  reduces  his 
fon  Richard  to  obe^ence,  176,  177/  Holds  a  confidrence  with' the 
'  Kibg  of  France,  relative  to  the  expedition  to  Fdeftine,  177.    Returns 

^  to 
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to  Emdimdy  178..  War  with  Fraocei  179.  Concluded  by  a  trace, 
180.  Takes  the  crofsy  181.  Returns  to  England  and  makes  prepara- 
tion for  a  croiiade»  182.  War  breaks  out  on  the  Continent*  in  which 
Henry  engages,  183.     Conferences  between  the  King  of  France  and 

.  Henry,  183.  Who  is  forfaken  by  his  fon  Prince  Richard,  184.  And 
by  John,  185.  Death  of  Henry,  i3.  His  charafker,  185 — 187. 
Amendment  of  the  kw  in  this  reign,  vi.  50, 

Henry f  Prince,  fon  of  Henry  II.,  crowned  King  of  England,  ▼•  i^6» 
Confpires  againft  his  father,  146.  His  undutiful  conduS  to  him,  147. 
Flees  to  France,  148.  War  in  France,  148,  149.  Peace  reiloredf 
158.  Henry  apparently  reconciled  to  his  father,  159 — 163.  The 
Kinjr  and  nobility  of  Scotland  dohomasre  to  Prince  Henry,  162.  Goes 
to  rrance,  163.    His  fufpicious  condu^  there,  164.    His  death,  1729 

— -*— -  III.,  fucceeds  King  John  when  a  minor,  and  is  crowned,  vii.  2. 
Military  tranfaftions,  3.  Peace  between  him  and  Prince  Louis,  4.  De- 
clared of  age,  5.  War  with  France  concluded  by  a  truce,  6,  7. 
Afiumes  the  gorernment,  '7.  Quarrel  between  him  and  his .  brother^ 
Prince  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  7,  8.  Unfuccefsful  expedition  of 
Henry  to  the  Continent,  8,  9.  Difcontenu  of  the  great  barons,  ii^ 
12  m  Marries  Eleanor,  Princefs  of  Provence,  and  its  confequences,  13^ 
14.  Henry  unpopular,  ib*  Unfuccefsful  expedition  to  France,  i6« 
Holds,  i3.  Involves  himfelf  deeply  in  debt  by  his  extravagance  to  his 
uterine  brothers,  16,  17.  Quarrels  with  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  i8« 
Confirms  the  Great  Charter  with  much  folemnity,  19,  20.  Succefsful 
expedition  into  Gafcony,  2a,  %u  Henry  endeavours  to  deceive  his 
parliament,  21,  22.  Returns  to  England,  22.  Accepts  the  crown  of 
Sicily  for  his  fecond  fon,  22,  23.  Convenes  a  parliament,  23.  Henry 
and  the  Pope  opprefs  the  clergy,  who  reiift,  24,  2C.  Convenes  ano- 
ther parliament,  27.  -Which  abridges  bis  authority,  28—30.  En- 
deavours to  regain  his  authority,  31.     Difpute  between  rienry  and 


Kine  of  France,  36.    War  between  Henry  and  his  barons,  36*  37«^ 
Battle  of  Lewes,  Henry  defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  38,  ^9,     The 


the  barons  compromifed,  32,  33.     Pacification,  34.     Another  pacifi- 
cation, 3c.     Difpute  between  Henry  and  his  barons,  referred  to  the 

ons, 

.8,39 
Mifcf  or  treaty  of  Lewes,  39.     Violated  by  Leicefter,  40. .  Battles  of 

Kendworth  and  Evefliam,  44 — ^46.     Confequences  of  the  latter,  47. 

Pacification  with  the  Earl  otGloucefter,  50.     Death  and  charadier  of 

Henry  III.,  52 — $6*    His  children,  ^6.  The  Great  Charter,  granted 

by  him,  in  Latin,  viii.  423 — 430.    In  Engliih,  430--^38. 

IV.  {See  Here/or  J  2nd  Lanca/lerf)  acceflion  of,  vii.  366 — 368.  His 


coronation  ix.  2.  Perplexities  and  dangers,  2-^.  Makes  the  par- 
liament an  inftrument  of  fixing  him  on  the  throne,  4,  c.  Rewards  his 
friends,  5,  6.  Courts  the  clergy  and  people,  6.  Sends  ambafTadors  to 
France  and  Scotland,  i^.  Conlpiracy  againft  him,  7.  Discovered  and 
defeated,  8.  Confpiratort  punifhed,  9.  Henry  in  danger  of  lofing  his 
French  dominions^  10.  Expedition  into  Scotland  and  return,  11.  Re- 
volt of  Owen  Glendour,  12.  Neflrotiations  with  France,  i3.  Marries 
his  daughter,  13.  War  with  W&s,  13— 15«  The  ScoU  defeated, 
16.  Henry  forbids  the  raqfoming  of  prifoners,  169.17*  Confpiracy 
yoL.  xu,  LL  of 
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of  the  Earl  of  Northumberiand  and  others  agatnft  hun,  17.  Thrf 
take  arms,  18.  Battle  of  Shrewlbury,  19.  The  Earl  of  Northairibn'- 
laod  difbands  his  army-y  3o«  Is  pardoned,  2 1 .  Henry's  dangers  and 
deliverances,  21,  22.  Suppreffes  a  rebellion  of  the  Arcldiiihop  of  York 
an^  others,  22 — 2 a.  Ill  fuccefles  in  Wales,  26,  27.  The  war  in 
Wales  profecuted  by  his  fon,  29.    Henry  almoft  taken  by  pirates,  H- 

.  Battle  of  Bramham-Moor,  30*  Tranfadlions  in  the  North,  31.  Re- 
dodion  of  the  Welfh,  3I9  32.  Tranfa6tions  on  the  Continent,  32— -34. 
Henry's  expedition  iAto  France,  34.  Death  of  Henry,  34,  35.  His 
unhappincfs,  •35.    His  character,  35,  36. 

Henry  V.,  accemon  of,  to  the  Engh(h  throne,  ix.  36.  His  youthfiil 
jfrolics,  37*  Change  of  condu6i,  38.  Determines  to  claim  the  crown 
of  France,  40.  That  claim  not  well-founded,  41 .  Prepares  for  war,- 
42.  Befieges  and  takes  Harfleur,  43.  Garriions  it,  and  returns  to 
England,  44.  Dan^ous  fituation  of  his  army,  45,  46.  Their  mascfa 
from  Harfleur  to  Agincourt,  46,  47.  How  the  Englifli  fpentthe  bight 
before  the  battle,  48.    And  the  French,  ih.     Orders  of  battle,  49,  50. 


The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  by  Henry,  51,  C2,  Return  in'tnumph 
to  England,  53.  Alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  54.  Truce 
with  France,  ^^,    Second  inyafion  of  France,  56.    Military  operations 


of  the  Englifh,  58.  Wife  policy  of  Henry,  59.  Negotiations,  61. 
Rouen  furrendered  to  him,  62,  63.  His  interview  witn  the  French 
court,  6j,  64.  Perplexed  fituation,  6^.  Treaties  of  Arras  and  Trojes, 
67.  Henry's  marriage,  68.-  Takes  Melun,  ih.  His  entry  into 
Paris,  69*  Further  operations  in  France,  70.  Takes  Meauzy  71.  His 
(icknefs,  72.    Death,  73.     Chara^er,  74. 

VI.,  acceflion  of,  to  the  throne,  ix.  75.   A  prote£tor  and  council 


appointed,  76.  State  of  Englifli  affairs  in  France,  77.  The  French 
fwear  fealty  to  him,  79.  Muitary  operations  in  France,  8o«  EngUfit 
defeated,  8i.  Viftory  over  the  French,  at  the  battle  of  Vcmoeil,  82> 
83.  Difcord  between  the  Englifh  and  their  aflies,  83,  84.  Between 
the  Englifli  minifters, .  85.  Si^g^  of  Orleans,  88,  89.  Raifed;  94. 
French  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Herrings,  90,  9 1 .  The  Engliih  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Patay,  97,  08.  Henry  crowned  at  London  and  Pans, 
10 1,  t02.  Military  operations  in  France,  io6.  The  Engliih  difcon- 
tented,  107.  Diviuons  in  the  Englifli  councils,  in  confequence  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  death,  1 1 1  •  Succeffes  of  the  Englifli  in  Normandvi 
under  the  Duke  of  Yoric,  113.  Negociations  for  peace,  fruitless,  116. 
Harfleur  retaken  from  the  French,  119.  Military  operations  in  France, 
120,  X2I.  124.  Henry's  marriagei  128.  Charader  of  his  Queen, 
129.  Her  violent  proc^dings,  129,  132.  Duke  of  York  afpiresto 
the  crown,  133.'  Normandy  loft  to  England,  135,1^6.  Infurredioni 
in  England,  137.  139—142.  Civil  wars  between  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Erenry  VI.,  152.  Firft  batde  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the  royal  forces 
defeated,  iC2-^i^4.  England  invaded  by  the  French,  157.  Apparent 
coalition  of  parties,  ib*  Riot  in  London,  158.  Yorkifts  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Blore-heath,  159,  i($o.  Henrv  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Northampton,  l6i.  Claims  of  Henry  and  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  crown  difcufled  by  parliament,  165,  i66.  Diftraded  ftate  of 
England,  166.    England  invaded  by  Q^en  Margaiftt,  167.     Royal 
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party  triumphant  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  1689  169.     Defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Crofa,  1 69,  1 70.     Henry's  Queen  yi6iorious 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  170.     She  recovers  her  hufband,  171. 
Henry  dethroned  by  parliament,  173.     Royal  party  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Towton,  177,  178.     Henry  flees  into  Scotland,  178.     His 
caufe  defperate,  182.     Defeated  at  the  battles  of  Sedgely  Moor  and 
Hexham,  18^.     Secreted  in  the  county  of  Lancafter,  i86.     Henry 
VI.  taken  pnfoner,  and  condufled  to  London,  with  every  mark  of  dif- 
gracc,  191,  192.      Diftrefs  of  the    Lancaftrians,  133.      Plan  for  re- 
itoring  him,  207.     Henry  reftored,  211.     His  forces  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Barnet,  218,219.     And  again  at  Tewkcfbury,  222.     Death     . 
of  Henry  VI.,  223.     His  chara^ler,  174.     Was  no  ufurper,  175. 
If<ury  Vll,f  acceilion  of,  xi    i.     Defc6ls  of  his  title,  2.     Imprifons  the 
Carl  of  Warwick,  3.     Joy  at  his  accelfion,  ilf.     Enters  London,  4. 
Promifes  to  marry  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  iL     His  coronation,  i5.     At- 
tainders of  his  partifans  reverfed  by  parliament,  5.     Settlement  of  the 
crown   on   him,  5,  6.      Attaints  the   friends  of    Richard  III.,  6,  7. 
IfTues  a  general  pardon,  7.     Marries  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  8.     Pro- 
longs the  truces  with  France  and  Scotland,  ib-     SupprefFes  an  infur- 
redlion,  9.     Prince  Arthur  born,  10.     Henry's  hatred  of  the  Yorkifta 
and  its  ene6^8,  10,  11.     Lambert  Simnel  perfonates  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick in  Ireland,  12.     And  is  proclaimed  King,  ih.     Henry  alarmed, 
13.     Confines  the  Queen-dowager,  14.     Exhibits  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick  in  London,  14,  15.     Simnel   is   crowned,  15.     Advances   into  ' 
Yorkfhire,  and  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  16.     Henry  punifhet 
the  delinquents,  17.     His 'motives  for  convening  a  parliament,  17,  18. 
His  Queen  crowned,  19.     Truce  with  France,  2C.     His  policy  with 
regard  to  Brittany,  22.     Sends  fome  Englifh  troops  to  Brittany,  23. 
Threatens  war  with '  France,  25.     His  ungenerous  behaviour  to  the 
Bretons,  27.       Henry  prepares    for  war  with  France,  28-      Invades 
France,  29.      Makes   peace,  31,  32.      Is   unpopular   at   home,    33. 
His  throne  (haken  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  pretender  to  the  crown, 
34.      See   IVarbeck'      Difficulty  of    difcovering   the   truth,    34 — 36. 
Henry  endeavours  to  prove  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  63.     And 
to  dilcover  Warbeck,  37,  38.     Orders  Sir  William  Stanley  to  be  be- 
headed, 39.     Receives  a  pecuniary  grant  from  his  parliament,  for  a 
war  with  Scotland,  49.     Suppreffes  an  infurreftion  m  Cornwall,  50, 
51.     England  invaded  by  the  Scots,  52.     Truce  between  Henry  and 
the   Scots,  53.       Suppreffes  Warbeck,  '^^ — 57.      Caufes  him   to  be 
executed,  c8.     And  alfo  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  59.     Goes  to  Calais, 
to  avoid  the  peftilence  in  England,  60.     Contra&s  his  fitter   to   the 
King  of  Scotland,  6 1 .     Andhis Ton  Arthur  to  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
.who  is  foon  after  married  to  him,  61,  62. '    Henry's  mean  arts  of  get- 
ting money,  62—66.     His  arts  of  faving  money,  66,     Death  of  Pnnce 
Arthur,  67.     Contracts  Arthur's  widow  to  his  fecond  fon,  68 — 70. 
Lofes  his  Queen,  ^9.     Concludes  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Margaret, 
Duchefs   dowager  of  Savoy,  73.      Contrads  his    daughter  Mary  to 
Charles  Prince  of  Caftile,  73,  74.     Prepares  for  death,  74.     His  laft 
will,  74 — 76.     Death,  76.     And  charader,  76 — 78.      Hia  acceilion 
{kvourable  to  trade,  xii.  303,304.     Promoted  colonies,  318.     Account 
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of  his  treafiircs,  319,  320.    Curious  extra£i8  from  an  account  booko 
his,  467 — 470. 
Henry  VIIL,  acccffiou  of,  to  the   throne,' xi.  78.     His  wife  meafures, 
78,  79.     Marries  the  Princefs  Catherine,  his  brother's  widow,  79,  80. 
Pu nifties  informers,  8 1.    His  coronation,  ib.     Death  of  his  gia^d-nio- 
thcr,  82.      Confirms  treaties  with  France,    Spain,    and  Scotland,  'd^ 
Convenes  a  parliament,  85, 86.    Concludes  a  treaty  with  Louis  XII.»  86- 
Birth  of  a  fon,  who  diedfoon  after,  87.     Snares  laid  for  Henry  by  bis 
father-in-law  and  the  Pope,  88.     Joins  the  leagfue  agaioft  France,  90. 
Perfidy  of  Ferdinand,  91.     Sends  an  expedition  into  Spain,  which  Fer^ 
dinand  employs  for  his  own  benefit,  93,  94.     Parliament  grants  Henry 
pecuniary  fupplles,  95.     Confederacy  againft  France,  96.     Perfidy  of 
the  confederates,  97.     Henry  prepares  for  a  war  with  Scotland,  98. 
Sends  an  expedition  into  France,  99.     Gains  the  battle  of  Spurs,  and 
captures  Tiruenne,    100.     Takes   Toumay,    101.      Lives   Iplendidly 
there,  and  enters  into  a  new  confederacy  a^inft   the  King  of  France, 
10 1,  102.     Returns  to  England,  loj.     His  fuccefs  unprofitable,  103, 
104.     Perfidy  of  the  Pope  and  his  other  confederates,  104,'  105.     Con- 
cludes a  treaty  of  peace  and  marriage  with  the  King  of  France,  lod, 
— 109.     His  filler  Mary  married  to  Louis  XII.,  no.     Convenes  a 
parliament,  no — 112.     Concludes  treaties  with  Francis  L,  113.     A 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  whi^h  produces  no  advantage, 
118.     Convenes  a  parliament,  which  refufes  him  fupplies,  119.     Biith 
of  the  Princefs  Mary,  121.     Joins  another  league  againft  France,  12a. 
Treaty  with  Francis  I*  of  peace,  and  marriage,  126.     Henry  courted 
by  Francis  I.  129.     Receives  a  vifit  from  the  Emperor  Charki  V.  131, 
132.     Henry  and  his  court  proceed  to  Guifnes,  132.     Splendour  of  the 
Englifli  court,  133.     Firft  mterview  of  Henry  with  Francis,  135.     Se- 
cond interview,  137.   Splendid  tilts  and  tournaments,  &c.  mutually  given, 
137,  138.     Henry  has  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  139.     Returns 
to  England,  140.     Mediates  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  France,  143,  144.     Publimes  a  treatife  againil  Luther,  and  obtains 
a  new  title  from  the  Pope,  145.     Congrefs  at  Calais,  146.     Vifitedby 
the  Emperor,  whom  he  fplendidly  entertains,  1 50.     Hoftilities  between 
France  and  England,  ici.     Henry  declares  war  againft  France,  ici, 
152.    Treaties  between  Henry  and  the  Emperor,  152,153.     Maritune 
expedition  to  the  coaft  of  France,  154.     Obtains  loans  and  benevolences 
from   his   fubjedls,  155.     Invades  France,  156.     Convenes   a  parlit* 
mcnt,  and  endeavours   to  obtain  a  fubfidy,   but   in  vain,  157 — i6o. 
Gets  a  grant  from  the  clergy,  i6d.     Miutary  operations  in  France, 
164.  166-— 1 68.     Henry  changes  his  difpofition  towards  Francis,  170. 
Sends  an   embafly  to   Spain,  174.     Which  is  coldly  received,  177. 
Concludes  peace  with  France,  178.     Henry  writes,  to  the  Emperor, 
179.     Receives  a  letter  from  Francis  I.  announcing  his  liberation  firoin 
captivity,  186.     Sends  ambaffadors  to  him,  187.     Treaty  with  Frands, 
192.     Sends  Wolfey  on  an  embaify  into  France,  198.     Rcje£b  the 
*    Emperor's  offers,  199.    Treaties  with  France,  200.     Entertains  fcru- 

fks  relative  to  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  204,  205. 
s  fully  convinced  of  its  illegality,  206,  207.     Difclofes  his  intentions 
of  a  divorce,  207,  208.     iSnds  his  fecretary  to  Rome,  ao8.    Who 
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wpplies  to  the  Popcy  209.     Negociations  concerning  tkis  affair^  2io. 
Falls  in  lore  with  Anne.  Boleyn,   21 1,  212.     Sends  an  embaiTy  to 
Romey  212,  213.     Declares  war  againft  Charles  V.y  214.     Negocia- 
tion  of  his  amt^fTadors  with  the  Pope,  216.     Obtains  bulls  for  de- 
termining the  queftion  of  divorce,  2179  218.     Cardinal  Campegius  ar- 
rives in  Enelandt  219.     Refufal  of  C^ni^pegius  and  the  Pope  to  deliver 
the  decretal  bull,  220.     Henry's  fpeech  on  this  occafion,  221.     He 
fends  another  embaiTy  to  the  Pope,  223.     Who   deceives  him,  223, 
224*     Epiftolary  correfpondence  with  Rome,  225,226.     Further  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  legates  relative   to   the   divorce,  228,  229;     Henry 
deceived  by  them,  229,  230.     His  caufe  avocated  to  Rome,  230,  231. 
Becomes  difcontented  with  his  great  favourite  Wolfey,  231.     And  is 
in  great  perplexity,  232.     Adopts  Cranmer'a  advice,   and   lays  the 
queftion  or  the  legality  of  his  marriage  before  the  univcrfiiics  of  Europe, 
233,234.     Their  decrees,  251.     Fall  of  Wolfey,  234 — 250.     Henry 
applies  to  the  Pope,  252.     Lays  the  decrees  of  the  univerfities  before 
parliament,  253.    Circulates  books  on  the  divorce  among  his  fubjeds, 
254.     Cultivates  alliances  with  France   and  the  proteitant  princes  of 
Germany,  255.     Humbles  the  clergy,  255,  256.     Treaty  and  inter- 
view  with  Francis  1,,  257 — 258.      Objeds  of  that   interview,   258. 
Marries  Anne  Boleyn,  259.     Sentence  of  divorce  declared,  260,  261  • 
Which  is  reverfed  by  the  Pope,  262.     Sends  an  embaiTy  to  Francis, 
263.     Who  attempts  to  prevail  on  the  Pope  to  alter  his  decree,  265. 
The  Pope  pronounces  Henry's  firfl  marriage  goody  265,  266.     Re- 
fle6liotis  on   this  bufinefs,  267,  268.     Separation   of   England  from 
Rome,   268,  269.      Henry  proclaims  himfelf  fupremc   head  of  the 
En^liih  church,  272.     And  aiTumes  that  title,  273.     His  precautions 
agamil  the  machinations  of  the  Pope,  276,  277.     His  little  fenfibility 
on  Queen  Catherine's  death,  278.     Ne;gociations  with  Charles  V.,  279. 
Fruitlefs,  280.      Monafteries   diiTolved  by  parliament,  /^.      Negocia* 
tions  with  the  proteftant  princes  of  Germany,  281.     Sends  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn  to  the  Tower,  282.     Is  divorced  from  her,  289.     Caufes 
her  to  be  beheaded,  290,  291.     Marries  Jane  Seymour,  293.     Is  re- 
conciled to  his  daughter  the  Princefs  Mary,  293,  204.     Flattered  by 
parliament,  294.     A6^  of  fucceifion,  295,  296.     Inhirredion  in  Lan- 
caihhre  fuppreiTed,  296,  297.     And  another  in  Yorkihire,  298.     Sup- 
preiTed  by  negociation,  3CX?,  301.     Infurreftion  in  Cumberland,  fup- 
preiTed, 302,303.     Prince  Edward  bom,  304.     The  Queen  dies,  304^ 
305.     Negociation  with   the  proteilant  prinpes  continued,  305,  306. 
Fapal  bulls  fulminated  in  vain,  againlt  nim,  306,  307.     Convenes  a 
paniament  which  paiTes  the  ftatute  of  theiix  articles,  3099  310.      Nu- 
merous attainders  and   executions,  311.      Prepares  againn   invafion^ 
311,  312.     Marries  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  312.     But  is  difcon- 
tented, 313.      Convenes  a  parliament,    and  obtains  a   fubfidy,  315. 
DiiTolves  the  order  of  kniehts  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  in  England9 
4 1 6.     Commiifion  to  try  his  marriage,  321.     Is  divorced  from  the 
Lady  Anne,  322 — 324.     The  fentence  confirmed  by  parliament,  324. 
Marries  the  Lady  Catherine  Howard,  32c.     Treaty  with  France,  327. 
Goes  on  a  progrefs  to  the  north,  but  the  King  ot  Scotland  does^  not 
lOeet  him,  327,  328.     Information  againft  the  Queen,  who  is  conviAed 
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of  diflblute  behavioury  and  beheaded,  328 — 334.  War  with  Scotlandf 
336.  Treaty  with  the  Emperor  againft  France,  sB*  Obtain*  a  fnb« 
udy,  339»  340.  Negociates  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Scots,  for 
his  fon  and  the  Princefs  Mary  of  Scotland,  337.  341,  342.  Marries 
Lady  ^Catherine  l^arr,  342,343.  War  with  France,- 343.  Breach 
with  Scotland,  345,  346.  Settles  the  fucceffion,  347.  Invades  Scot- 
land, 348.  Treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  349,  350.  Takes 
Boulogne,  351.  Has  recourfe  to  a  benevolence,  354.  The  French 
make  defcents  on  England,  but  are  repulfed,  355.  Obtains  farther 
grants  from  parliament,  357.  MUitary  operations  in  France,  358. 
Peace  with  Francis  I.,  358,  350.  The  Queen  in  danger,*  360,  361. 
Imprifons  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Surry,  361,  362. 
Caufes  the  Earl  of  Surry  to  be  beheaded,  363.  And  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  to  be  attainted,  364.  Makes  his  taft  will,  365,  566.  His 
death,  367.  Marriages,  367,  368.  View  of  his  charafber  and  ac- 
quirements, 368 — 372.  Account  of  his  work  againil  Luther,  xiL 
21,  22.  EccleQaftical  events  of  his  reign.  —  Henry  refolves  to  break 
with  the  Pope,  37.  His  plans  fupported  by  parliament,  38 — 40. 
Declared  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  ito,  41.  Annats  given  to  him, 
41.  Breach  between  Rome  and  England,  47,48.  Precautions  of 
Henry,  to  reconcile  his  fubje6ts  to  "his  changes  in  the  church,  49—52. 
Diflikes  the  monks,  ^§.  Totally  abolifhes  the  monafteries,  67 — 71. 
Aboliihes  many  holidays,  74.  Removes  images  from  the  churches, 
78 — 80.  Account^  of  his  book,  intitled  «  The  neceffary  Erudition  of 
a  Chriftian  Man,"  86 — 88.  Of  Henry's  Primer,  98,  99,  AttempU 
to  ruin  the  conftitution,  163,  164.  His  great  power,  164—168. 
Perverted  the  law,  169.  His  government  fanguinary,  170-  En- 
couraged  commerce,  330—333.  Copy  of  the  receipts  of  his  exchc- 
quer,  454 — ^466. 

Henry  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany,  gets  poiTeffion  of  Richard  I.,  v.  211. 
Negociations  with,  for  his  deUverance,  213,  214.  Henry  meanly  ac- 
cules  Richard  to  the  diet,  214.  Treaty  for  Richal-d*s  deliverance  con- 
eluded,  215,  2 1 6. 

Heptarchy,  Saxon,  gradual  formation  of,  iii.  5 — 12.  The  heptarchy 
completed,  13.  Subdivifions  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  which  the 
hepurchy  confifted,  311.  See  ^^  jfnglia,  EJex,  Kent,  Mercia, 
Northumberland,  Suffex,  Wejfex* 

Heraclm  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  vifits  England,  v.  175.  Endeavours  to 
excite  Henry.  II.  to  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land*  175,  176.  Who 
declines  to  comply  with  liis  intreaties,  407. 

Hercla,  Andrew  de,  executed  for  treafon  againft  Edward,  ii.  161. 

Hereford,  Henry  Duke  of,  quarrels  with  tlie  Duke  of  Norfoljc,  vii.  358. 
Their  duel  prohibited,  359.  Bauifhed  for  ten  years,  %h.  Succeeds 
to  his  father  m  the  dukedom  of  Lancafter,  360.     See  Lancager. 

Herefy,  fome  perfons  condemned  and  puniftied  for,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

II*>  V-  338. .  Several  perfons  burnt  for,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 

xii.  3^—36-  91*   105—107.-    Perfecutions  in   Scotland,    124—128. 
1^3—140. 

Hertotf  what,  in  the  AnglorSaxon  law,  vi.  9. 
Hert/ordf  council  ofy  iii.  207,  208. 
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Hexbam^  Wtle  of,  1x4  i8C)  i86. 

HoUdays^  many  ab^lifhed  by  Henry  VIII.,  xii.  74. 

Hoftnage^  how  performed  in  feudal  times,  vi.  13.   . 

HonoriuSf  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  divides  England  into  diocefes  and 

pariflies,  iii.  2CX),  201  • 
Honour^  point  of,  highly  regarded  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  337.  ^ 
Hore/H,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  &c.  of,  i«  287. 

^or^x,' exported  from  England,  in  the  reign  of  Athelilan,  iv.  239.     In 
the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  269.     Breed  of,  regulated  by  parlia- 
ment  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  268,  269. 
HoJpUality  of  the  ancient  Britons,  ii.  302,  303.     Of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
»v.  334,  33  c.     Of  the  Englifh  in  the  13th  and  i^th  centuries,  viii.  376. 
377,     In  the  15th  century,  x.  287 — 290.     Of  tae  clergy,  inthei6th 
century,  xii.  358,  359. 
Hciufcs  of  the  ancient  Britons,  account  of,  ii.  114. 
Ho^edefit  Ro?er,  tlie  hiilorian,  chara6ler  of,  vi.  141. 
Ho'wardj  Lady  Catherine,  married  by  Henry  VIII.,  xi.  325.   Informadon 
a^ainft  her  for  incontinence,  ^28.    The  Queen  detected,  329.     Sent  to 
the  tower,  330,  3^1.     Attamted  and  beheaded,  332-^334..    Curious 
claufes  in  the  bill  for  attainting  her,  334. 
Hovtfel  Dhdt  King  of  Wales,  wife  reign  of,  iii.  108,  100. 
^«^r/,  JBifhop  otSalifbury,  chofen  primate,  v.  426.    Difjputes  with  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  about  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  Lambetliy 
428 — ^430.     Obliged  to  fubmit,  431.     His  death,  445. 
Hubert  de  Burgh ^  high  judiciary,  chofen  joint  regent  with  Peter  de  Roches* 
Bifliop  of  Winchefler,  vii.  a.     Condud  of  uie  new  i^gents,  j.     Pro- 
cures Henry  III.  to  be  declared  of  age,  i3.     Reduces  the  refra^ory 
barons,  5.     His  fall,  9.  10.     Retires  from  public  a£Fairs,  xi. 
Hugo^  Cardinal,  legate  in  England,  rapacity  of,  v.  401. 
Human  viaimsj  facrificed  by  the  ancient  Britons,  i.  168,  159.     Andhj 

the  Saxons,  iii.  381. 
Humtf  Alexander,  Lord,  procures  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  be  chofen 
regent  of  Scotland,  xi.  445.  Confpires  againft  him,  451.  Flees  to 
England,  452.  Is  impnfoned,  453.  Remarks  on  his  condud,  ^53, 
454*  Is  reieafed,  and  rebels  again,  454,  455.  Comprehended  iti  a 
truce,  on  what  terms,  455.  Executed,  459. 
Hundredary^  an  Anglo-Saxon  magiftrate,  powers  of,  iii.  339.     Jurifdic- 

tion  of  the  hundred-court,  340. 
Huane,  Richard,  profecuted  for  non-payment  of  a  mortuary,  xii.  14. 
Sues  the  prieft  for  a  premunire,  14.  Is  murdered,  15.  Burnt  for 
herefy,  after  death,  15,  16.  His  etteds  reftored  to  his  children,  16. 
Hunting,  origin  of,  ii.  99.  Purfued  by  the  ancient  Britons,  09,  loo. 
A  favourite  diverfion  of  theirs,  369.  iv.  96.  Infbruments  in  hunting, 
iL  370,  371.  A  favourite  amuilement  of^the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  400. 
And  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  373.  Of  the  Engliih  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  yiii.  418.    Hunting  ia  Scotland  in  the  x6th  centurjj 

xii*  381,  382. 
HutUingtw.     See  Henry  of  Huntington. 
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I. 

JCENIf  kingdom  of,  iituation»  limits,  and  chief  towns  in,  i.  261-^26). 
ii«  410,  411. 

Jgnorancei  prevalent  throughout  England  in  the  15th  century,  x.  iii. 
Caufes  tnereof,  wars,  112.  Learning  neither  valued  nor  rewarded, 
1 1 2 — 1 14.  Schifm  in  the  church,  1 14.  The  fcarcity  of  books,  115, 
116.  General  prevalence  of,  in  the  i6th  century,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, xii.  198,  200. 

Illuminations  of  books  in  Che  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  226,  227.  In 
the  15th  century,  x.  213,  214. 

Images  of  the  Saxon  deities,  iii.  183.  Of  the  faints,  removed  from  the 
churches,  xii.  78 — 8o. 

Image-wor/hipt  controverfy  concerning,  in  the  eighth  century,  iii.  233 — 

Imitative  arts f  VLnvrtT^TXy  ii.  159. 

Imports  into  antient  Britain  before  the  Roman  conqueft,  account  of,  ii* 
204,  205.  2o8.  After  the  Roman  conqueft,  227,  228.  During  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  iv.  240,  241.     Nature  of,  in  the  nth  and  12th 

-  centuries,  vi.  272*^278.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  339, 
340.     In  the  I  cth  century,  x.  250,  251. 

Inaf  King  of  Weflex,  reign  of,  iii.  41 — ^44.     Retires  into  a  monaftery,  44. 

Increment f  what,  in  payments  of  money,  vi.  300. 

Infantry f  ancient  Britifh,  and  their  arms,  account  of,  ii.  144,  145. 

Jngulphf  Abbot  of  Croyland,  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  vi.  123 — 
125. 

Innocent  III.  threatens  John  with  excommunication,  y.  240.  Depofes 
him,  245.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  246.  Commands  the  King  of  France 
to  defiu  from  his  intended  invaiion  of  England,  247.  Condemns  the 
Great  Charter,  256.  And  excommunicates  the  barons,  257.  His  au- 
dacious condu6l  towards  Richard  I.,  430,  431.  Beflows  the  revenues 
of  the  fee  of  St.  David's,  on  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  431.  Impofes  a  tax 
on  aH  the  clergy  of  the  Englifh  church,  for  a  croifade,  432.  Publishes 
a  croifade,  433,  434.  His  violent  condu6l  in  the  elediion  of  an  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  437,  438.  Confecrates  Lang  ton  archbifhop, 
ftt  Rome,  439.  Reply  to  a  letter  of  King  John,  440.  Lays  the 
kingdom  under  an  interdid,  441.  And  excommunicates  John,  442. 
Depofes  him,  and  excommunicates  all  his  adherents,  444.  CorftAits 
the  execution  of  his  fentence  to  the  King  of  France,  445.  Who  pre- 
pares to  invade  England^  but  is  obliged  to  defift,  445,  44.6.  Negleds 
the  intereft  of  his  tools,  446.  Takes  off  the  interdid^,  448.  Sufpends 
the  primate,  44^.  Convenes  a  council  at  Rome,  449,  450.  Changes 
produced  by  King  John's  fubje6lion  to  the  Pope,  viii.  i.  Innocent 
friendly  to  Henry  III.,  2.     His  fcheme  for  getting  money,  3,  4. 

-  IV-,  Pope,  his  exadlions  oppofed  by  the  barons  and  Englifh 


clergy,  viii.  7 — 10.     Bold  remonftrance  of  the  Biihop  of  Lincoln  to, 
10—12.     Enormous  exactions  of,   14,  15.     His  oppreffions  of  the 
Engliih  church,  17,  18. 
In/urreGion/t  various,  againft  Richard  II.,   account  of,  vii.  306 — ^316. 

Againft 
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Againft  Henry  VI.  ix,  137.  139—142.     Againft  Henry  VII.,  fup- 
prefiedy  xi.  9.     Againft  Henry  VIII.  fuppreffed,  xi.  292 — 303. 
Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  it. 

341,  ^42. 
/jil'^r^/?  tor  money,  prohibited  tp  Chriftians  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries, 
vi.  280.    Exorbitant,  taken  by  Jews,  280.     High  rates  of  intereft,  in 
the  i3th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  350,  351.     Rate  of  intereft,  fixed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  337. 

Inulf^  £ng  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  iii.  112,  113.  Defeated  and  flain  by 
the  Danes,  113. 

Inveftitures^  extravagant  declaration  of  the  Pope  concerning,  v.  287,  288. 
292,  293.  Difpute  between  Henry  I.  and  Archbifhop  Anfelm,  con- 
cerning them,  293 — 298.  Papal  decree  againft  the  King's  right  of 
granting  them,  299,  '3cx>.  Further  proceedings  concerning  them,  301 
— 303.    The  difpute  compromifed,  305,  306. 

/ran,  red  hot,  ordeal  of,  iii.  434.    This  ordeal  not  dangerous,  435*-437* 

Iron-mine*  of  antient  Britain,  notice  of,  ii.  138.  Iron  exported  mm,  by 
the  Romans,  218. 

Ireland^  divided  into  five  kingdoms,  v.  138.  Expedition  of  Englifh 
barons  into,  139,  140.  Proclamation  of  Henry  II,  againft  them,  141. 
Henry's  expedition  thither,  141,  142.     Its  conqueft  completed,  143. 

Ifabella^  Queen  of  Edward  II.,  fent  to  France  and  makes  a  treaty,  vii. 
164.  SKe  refufes  to  return  to  England,  i66«  Her  intrigue  with  Mor- 
timer, ih^  She  invades  England,  i68.  Publiflies  a  manifefto  and  is 
joined  by  many,  169.  Depofes  her  hufl>and,  173.  And  procures  him 
to  be  murdered,  176.     Confined  to  her  houfe,  by  Edward  III.,  191. 

Ifca  SUurum.     See  Caer  Leon* 

j/lepf  Simon,  eleded  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  58.  His  conftitu- 
tions,  58,  59.  *  Death  of,  62. 


J. 

TAMESf  Prince,  fon  of  Robert  III.,  feized  by  the  Engliih,  and  im- 

prifoned,  ix.  203.  Is  acknowledged  king,  ib. 
—  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  ill-treated  during  his  captivity,  ix.  296,  297. 
Duke  of  Albany  appointed  regent,  293.  IneffeduaJ  negotiations  for 
his  deliverance,  297.  Treaty  between  Henry  V.  and  James,  298.  Hof- 
tilities  on  the  borders,  299.  Scots  aiiift  the  French,  i3.  Henry  V* 
attempts  to  detach  the  Scots  from  their  French  alliance,  301,  302. 
Treaty  for  his  deliverance,  303 — 304.  His  captivity  acknowledged  to 
be  illegal,  305.  Lift  of  hoftages  delivered  for  fulfilment  of  the  treaty, 
306.308.     King  James  married,  307.    Rigour  of  the  Englifh  council 

309.  Truce  with  England,  ij.    King  James  arrives  in  Scotland,  309, 

310.  Crowned,  310.     State  of  his  affairs,  ib.     Holds  a  parliament, 

311.  Difcontents  at  the  tax  levied,  r3,  James  deftroys  tne  Albany 
family,  310.  The  youngeft  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  raifes  an  infur- 
re^ion  againft  him,  312.     Holds  a  parliament,  and  makes  wife  laws, 

'   J 1 3.     Keeps  his  court  at  Invernefs,  314,    And  fupprefles  the  maraud- 
ing chieftains,  ib.     I'mprifons  and  liberates  the  Earl  of  Rofs,  tf • 

Tieaty 


Treaty  with  France*  315.  Has  an  interview  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Wincbeflery  316.  Supprefles  two  infurre^ons,  317.  Two 
fons^bora  to  him»  t^.  Truce  with  £ngknd»  318.  His  wife  policy, 
3189  319.  Refumes  the  earldoms  of  March,  319,  320..  And  of 
Strathinore,  320.  His  daughter  Margaret  married  to  the  Dauphb, 
322.  A^on  at  Pepperdin,  ih.  James  befieges  Ro&burgh,  3,32.  Is 
murdered,  324.  Chara£ker  <if  James  I.,  ^24,  32c.  His  aiTai&ns  pa« 
nifhed,  326.  His  iflue,  ib*  Improved  the  laws  of  his  kingdom*  r*  94, 
95.  A  lover  of  literature,  and-general  fcholar,  139 — 141.  His  poeti- 
cal commendation  of  Chancer  and  Gower,  %•  214,  215.  Account  of 
his  poetical  works  with  fpecimens,  216 — ^223*  Improved  the  (Secular 
mufic  of  Scotland,  231,  232. 

Jama  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  acceflion  of,,  ix.  327.  Adminiflration 
formed  during  bis  minority,  iL  Truce  with  England,  327,  328.  Con- 
fufions  arife,  328.  The  King  brought  to  Stirling,  sL  Council  at 
Stirling,  329.  Reconciliation  oetween  the  Governor  and  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  330.  Deplorable  ftate  of  Scotland,  331.  The  Queen- 
mother  confined,  332.  James  II.  carried  off  from  Stirling,  352*  333* 
Livingfton  and  Crichton  reconciled,  333.  Earl  of  Douglas  kiued, 
334*     Young  Earl  of  Douglas  in  favour,  a35.    Livingfton  and  Cricb- 

.  ton  profcnbed,  336.  Lord  Crichton  reitored,  337.  peath  of  the 
Queen-mother,  338.  Greatnefs  of  the  Douglafles,  338,  339*  James 
fl.  married,  339.  Scotland  invaded  by  the  Englifli,  who  are  defeated, 
540*  Truces,  341.  Violence  of  the  Earl  of  Dougbi,  343.  Viiits 
Rome,  i^.  Isprofecuted,  343.  Returns  to  Scotland,  34a,  344*  Ob- 
tains a  prote6kion  in  England,  344*  Difloyid  condu&  of  the  £arl  of 
Douglas,  345.     James  kills  him,  346.     Rage  of  the  Douglas  family, 

§47*  They  conclude  a  treaty  with  England,  448*  Marriage  of  the 
Sari  of  Douglas,  350.  James  befiecre^  the  canle  of  Abercom,  351. 
Douglas  ruined,  351,  352.  James  defeats  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  353* 
Convenes  a  parliament,  353,  354.  Rebellion  and  invafion  of  Donald, 
Lord  of  the  Ifles,  fuppreffed,  355.  Letters  between  James  and  the 
Englifh  court,  356.  Holds  parliaments^  356,  35.7.  Truce  between 
England  and  Scotland  prolonged,  ^57,  358.  Is  accidentally  killed  at 
the  fief  e  of  Roxburgh,  359.  His  charader,  359,  360.  And  iffue, 
360.  Roxburgh  taken,  $6.  Improved  the  laws  of  Scotland,  x.  95,  o6. 
■  III.,  acceiSon  of,  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  ix.  361*    Council  of 

Regency  appointed,  iin  Tranfadtions  of  Henry  VI.  in  Scotland,  362. 
Negotiations  with  Edward  IV.,  363*  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  $6^* 
Incurfion  into  Ene;land,  165.  Long  truce  with  England,  365.  Duke 
of  Albany,  the  Kbg's  brother,  taken  and  releafed,  H.  Long  truce 
with  England,  367,  368.  The  King  taken  from  Linlithgow  by  the 
Boydes,  369,  370.  San6tiona  their  coi^du^  in  a  parliament,  371. 
James  cQntra6ted  to  Marg^aret,  Princefs  of  Norway,  373.  And  mar« 
rieck  378.  NegQtiations  with  England,  380.  Breach  of  the  truce  be^ 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  384.  James's  progrefs  impeded  by  a 
Jlratagem,  385.  Prepares  for  war  with  Edward  fv»,  a86»  His  £u 
vourites  hanged,  ^90,  391.  Progrefs  of  the  Englim  arms,  392. 
Lofes  his  Queen  Margaret,  -joy.  Tnioe  with  England,  4cx>,  40i« 
The  Humes  and  Hepbunu  diuffede4  towards  James,  402.    Recovers 
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Dunbar  cafHe  firom  the  Engliih,  402,  403.     Truce'  and  treaty  ivith 
Henry  VII.9  4039  404.   Confpiracy  againft  him,  407.    Rebellion,  408. 
James  retreats  to  the  North,  409.    His  eldeft  fon  delivered  to  the  rebels, 
410.     Pacification  of  Blacknefs,  410,  411.     Negotiations  with  Henry 
Vlll.t  412.     Marches  to    Sth'ling,  413.     Battle  of  Stirling,  James 
defeated  and  flain,  i>.    His  character,  414 — 41 6*    His  death  concealed 
for  fome  time,  xi.  374* 
Jamet  IV.,  acceffion  and  coronation  of,  xi.  ^74*    His  father's  opponents 
acquitted  in  parliament,  376,   377.     Inuirre6fcion,    377.     FVsace  re- 
ftored,  378.^    Wife  regulations  of  his  parliament,  for  extinguifliing  dif- 
ferences, 379,  380.     Truce  with  England  renewed,  3^4,  385.     Dif- 
regards  the  offers  of  Henry  VIII.,  387.     Receives  Perkin  Warbeck, 
45,  46,     His  conduA  accounted  for,  388.     Truce,  bet  ween  the  two 
kingdoms,  389.     Skirmifh  at  Norham,  390.     Marriage  propofed  be-  <• 
tween  him  and  the  Priiicefs  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VI L,  391, 
392.     Treaty  of  marriage  and  of  peace  concluded,  393,  394,     Prelimi- 
naries of  marriage  fettled,  396..    The  marriage  celebrated,  397,  398. 
Wife  laws  of  his  parliament,  399.     Long  peace  with  England,  4cx>. 
Supports  theDukeof  Guelders,  and  prevents  him  fipm  being  invaded, 
'401 .     Interpofes  in  behalf  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  404,     Policy  of 
France  and  Scotland,  40c.    Puihfhes  iome  Dutch  pirates,  407.     Goes 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  fhnne  of  St.  Dulhacks,  409.     Receives  a  legrate 
firom  Rome,  i^.      Difputes  with  Portugal,   410.      Treaty  of  peace 
confirmed  with  Henry  VIIL,  411.     Sea-fight  between  his 'fhips  and 
the  Englifh  fleet,  412.    Complains  to  the*  Englifh  court,  413.    Greatly 
provoked  by  Henry,  414.    Concludes  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France, 
416.     EmbafFy  fent  to  him  by  Henry  VII I.,  417.     James  fends  an 
embaffy  to  Denmark,  418.     James  chofen  knight  to  the  Queen  of 
France,  420.     Apprehenfive  of  war  with  England,  422.     Sends  an 
army  and  a  fleet  to  France,  424.    Sends  a  letter  of  complaint  to  Henry 
VIII.,  426.     Reply  thereto,  427,     Stratagem  employed  to  diffuade 
him  from  war  with  England,  428.     Invades  England,  and  takes  fome 
cafUes,  429.     Oppofed  by  the  Earl  of  Surry,  430.     Defiance,  431. 
Advice  of  the  Scots  nobibty  to  him,  431,  432.     Encamp  at  Flodden, 
432.     Whence  he  is  attempted  to  be  diflodged  by  a  flratagem,  433. 
March  of  the  Enghfh,  434.     The  two  armies  in  prefence,  ih*     The 
battle  of  Flodden,  435,  436.     Great  lofs  of  the  Scots,  and  death  of 
King  James,  437.     Who  is  buried  at  Sheen,  438,  439.     Chara6ter  of 
James  IV.,  439,  440.     His  iffue,  440,  441. 

v..  King  of  Scotland,  acceffion  of,  xi.  441.    State  of  Scotland  at 


this  period,  441,  442.  His  mother  appointed  regent,  442.  Peace 
with  England,  444.  Duke  of  Albany  chofen  governor,  444 — ^446. 
DeploraUe  ftate  of  his  kingdon^,  446.  The  Duke  of  Albany  arrives, 
447.  Confpiracy,  451,  452.  Rebellion,  453,  454.  Truce,  455. 
The  Pulie  of  Albany,  Governor  of  Scotland,  goes  to  France,  460. 
His  wife  precautions  to  prevent  mifchief  fruflrated,  462.  Truce  with 
England  prolonged,  ih*  Diforders  in  Scotland,  ih.  Skirmifhes  in 
Edmburgh,  463.  *  Consequences  thereof,  464.  The  Duke  of  Albany 
returns,  465.  The  Enghfh  party  broken,  466.  Letter  from  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  Scots  parLnment,  and  their  reply,  469,  470.    Plrepara« 
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tioiiB  for  war,  471 9  47a*  Expedition  into  Engknd  and  tracei  475* 
Albany  goei  to  France,  474.  HqftHity  reneweo,  i^«  Albany  returns, 
it*  Expedition  into  England,  475,  476.  Albany  leaves  Scotland,  477. 
Correfpondence  with  England,  478.  Queen-dowager  aflbmes  the  re- 
gency, 479.  James  V.  declared  to  be  otage  by  the  Scottiih  parliament, 
480.  Embaffy  to  England,  and  treaty  of  marriage  propofed  with  the 
Frincefs  of  England,  481.  Aniroofity  of  parties,  482 — ^484.  James 
wiihes  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  487.  A  fruitlefs  attempt  made  to  deliver 
him,  4§8.  Battle  of  Melrofs,  489,  490.  And  of  Liinlithgow  bridge, 
492 — ^494.  Scotland  in  a  date  of  anarchy,  494,  495.  Tranquillity 
reflored,  495,  496.  Efcape  of  James  from  Falkirk,  496.  Attempt 
to  retake  him  fruftrated,  407,  498.  Three  years  of  peace,  503,  504. 
Treaty  of  peace  witb  England,  504.  James  refolyes  to  marry,  505. 
Sends  an  embafly  to  France,  506.  EmbaiTy  to  James  from  England, 
507.  And  from  Rome,  508.  James  vifits  the  ifles,  509,  510.  Con- 
fines certain  chieftains,  510.  Vifits  France,  511.  And  marries  the 
Princefs  Magdalene,  512.  Returns  to  Scotland,  513.  Death  of  his 
Queen,  i&.  Executions,  514.  Marries  the  Princefs  Mary  of  Lorrain, 
515.  Embafiy  from  England,  517.  Interview  propofed  between 
James  and  Henry  VI II.,  519.  But  prevented,  521,  522.  War  with 
England,  523.  Negotiations,  524.  Manifeilo  of  Henry  againft  James, 
525,  C26.  Scotland  invaded,  526.  Invades  England,  528.  His 
army  m  confufion,  and  difperfed,  529*  Death  of  James,  530.  Rigor- 
oufly  enforced  the  laws,  xii.  172,  173. 

Jaquehnif  heirefs  of  Hainault,  defertsher  hulband,  and  is  married  to  the 
l)uke  of  Glouceiler,  ix.  84.  Civil  war  between  her  and  her  fubje&, 
87.     Her  fecond  marriage  annulled,  ih. 

Jir^i/^OA^,  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  219.     Defcription  of,  220. 

Jewtf  flaughter  of,  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.,  v.  189.  Maflacred 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  193*  vi,  266.  Oppreffive  pecuniary 
impofitions  on  them  bj  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  vi.  40,  41.  279, 
280.  Great  numbers  of,  fettled  in  England,  266,  278.  Lending  money 
thrown  into  their  hands,  280*  Their  cruelty  to  their  debtors,  281  • 
Severely  pimiflied  by  Edward  I.,  vii.  69,  70*  Banifhed  out  of  Eng« 
land,  76. 

Joan  of  Are  ^  fumamed  the  Maid  of  Orleans^  account  of,  previoufly  to  her 
public  life,  ix«  ^2.  Is  received  at  the  French  court  as  divinely  com* 
miflioned  to  dehver  France,  93.  Enters  Orleans,  94.  Cauies  the 
Enfflifh  to  raife  its  fiege,  94,  9^.  Her  fubfequent  hiftory,  95*  An^ 
bold  achievements,  90.  Is  ennobled,  100.  Her  trial,  103,  104.  Sen* 
tenced  to  be  burnt,  105.     Her  execution,  105,  io6« 

John^  Prince,  fon  of  Henry  II.,  joins  the  confederates  againft  his  &ther, 
V.  148.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  1^0.  And  kindly  treated,  i6o.  Is  fent 
into  Ireland,  177.  Caufes  of  his  ill  fuccefs  there,  177,178.  Abandons 
his  fiither,  and  deferts  to  his  enemies,  1 85.  Favours  conferred  on  him  by 
Richard  I.,  191.  His  confpiracy  with  the  Kinz  of  France  ;^ainft 
Richard  defeated,  212*  216.  Is  pardoned  by  Riohard,  218.  lus  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  throne,  228.  Is  crowned,  230.  War  with  France,  tb* 
Prince  Arthur  delivered  to  him,  and  afterwards  refcued,  231.  Peace 
with  France,  and  John's  return  to  England,  231.  Manies,  231.  Re- 
ceives 
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ccives  the  homage  of  the  Xing  of  Scotland,  ii.  Expedition  to  Guienne^ 
233.  Takes  Prince  Arthur  prifoner,  235.  And  murders  him,  236* 
Bnngs  his  fitter  Eleanora  to  England,  237.  His  foreign  dominions  in- 
vaded by  the  King  of  France,  ih.  And  almoft  all  reduced  by  him,  238- 
John's  oppreffive  government,  238,  239.  His  unfuccefsful  expedition 
to  the  Continent  and  return,  239.  Quarrels  with  the  Pope,  240,  Leads 
an  expedition  againft  Scotland,  and  peace  made,  241.  John's  govern- 
ment unpopular,  242.  Reduced  Ireland  to  his  fway,  242,  243-  Ex- 
torts money  from  the  monks  and  nuns,  243.  Expedition  into  Wales, 
i3.  Difcontents  of  the  barons,  244.  John  depofed  by  the  Pope,  and 
deferted  by  many  of  his  barons,  2^45.  Preparations  made  in  France  for 
-  inN^ading  England,  246.  John's  preparations  againtt  the  invaders,  247* 
Is  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  and  becomes  his  vafTal,  248.  The  papal 
legate  commands  the  King  of  France  to  defift  from  his  intended  inva- 
fion  of  England,  249.  Engagement  between  the  Englifh  and  French 
fleets,  250.  John's  intended  expedition  to  Normanoy  prevented  tbii 
year,  251.  His  unfuccefsful  expedition  to  the  Continent  and  return^ 
251,  252.'  Civil  war  between  John  and  his  barons,  253.  John  granta 
the  Great  Charter,  254.  Is  difcontented  with  it,  and  prepares  to  re* 
call  it,  255.     The  Pope  condemns  it,  and  excommunicates  the  barons^ 

256.  John  takes  Rochefter  cattle,  256.  Further  progrefs  of  the  civ^ 
war,  ih.     The  barons  offer  the  crown  to  Prince  Louis  of  France^ 

257.  Who  lands  with  his  armv,  takes  Rochefter  cattle,  and  enters 
London,  258.  John  in  g^at  diftrefs,  sL  Illnefs  and  death  of  John^ 
259,  260.     Examination  of  his  charader,  260,  261.     His  iffue,  262. 

Join  of  Gaunt.     See  Lancajler.     . 
-^-  of  SalUburyi  the  hiftorian,  life  and  chara6^er  of,  vi.  144 — 146.  Cha- 
rafter  of  his  Latin  poetry,  235. 

I.,  King  of  France,  fucceeds  Philip  de  Valois,  vii.  247.  Fruitlefft 
negotiations  for  peace,  248.  State  of  France  in  his  reign,  249.  Is  de- 
feated and  taken  prifoner  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  battle  of 
Poidliers,  255 — 258,  Brought  to  England,  259.  Deplorable  ft  ate  of 
France,  in  confequence  of  his  capture,  260 — 262.  Lioerated  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny,  266.  Returns  to  England,'  and  dies  there,  270* 
France  defolated  by  adventurers  after  hie  death,  270 — 272. 

Jofeph  of  jfrimatheaf  fi6litious  account  of  his  preaiching  the  gofpel  in 
Britain,  i.  198 — 200. 

of  Exeter y  character  of  his  Latin  poetry,  vi.  237 — 239. 

Jti((gej  tried  and  punifhed  for  mifdemeanours  by  Edward  I.,  viii.  118. 
.  Their  falaries  in  the  15th  century,  x.  70,  71.     Venality  of,  accounted 
for,  72. 

Jujlcial  combat f  trial  by,  introduced  by  the  Normans,  vi.  45.  Judicial 
combat  in  a  criminal  caufe,  46.  In  a  civil  caufe,  47.  Defperate  one 
in  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  vii.  373. 

Judicial  proceedings  of  the  antient  Britons,  how  conducted,  i.  304—307. 

Jugglers  of  the  14th  century,  account  of,  viii.  421,  422. 

Juliui  II.,  Pope,  chara6ter  of,  xi.  88.  His  fcheme  againft  France,  89. 
Hia  perfidy,  104,  105.  .^ 

Jury 9  trial  by,  when  introduced,  vi.  48.     Favoured  by  Henry  ii.  62. 

Jutett 
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JutUy  one  of  the  nations  from  whom  the  Englifh  are  defcended,  iii.  303' 

Account  of,  303,  304. 
Jujlicef  courts  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  account  of,  iii.  340,  etfeq^ 

Hundred  court,  340.     Burgemote  court,  341.     Trithing  court,  341, 

342.     Shiregemote,  347^  348.    County  courts,  349.     The  wittenage- 

mote,    368—376. 

,  courts  of,  in  the  Norman  reigns,  vi.  22,  ttfeq.   Baron's  court,  22. 

County  court,  23,  24.     Ecclefiailical  courts,    25.     King's  court,  ih. 

Divifions  of  the  King's  courts  27.      Its  jurifdi6lion  and   fplendour, 

27,  28. 

.,  courts  of  judicature,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  viii.   113,  114 


Common  Pleas,  114.  King's  Bench,  li^.  Chancery,  115.  Exchequer, 
116.  Thefe  courts  fometimes  removed,  tb*  State  of  the  courts  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  130,  131. 

,  Scottifh  courts  of,  in  the  15th  century,  x.  103.     Court  of  fcfiion 


104.  Of  julliciary,  104,  loc.  Of  chamberlain,  105.  Of  the  four 
boroughs,  105^  io6*  In  the  i6th  century,  zii.  179.  Juftice-aires, 
179,  180.  Daily  council,  181,  182.  College  of  juftic^,  183—186. 
Nojjile  officium,  176,  177. 

iU-adminiftered  in  Englandi  in  the  1 3th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  383, 


384.     Corrupt  adminiftration  of,  in  the  15th  century,  x.  71,  72. 
Jtyiicetf  itinerant,  iniibitution  of,  vi.  61,  62. 
ofallize,  functions  of,  viii.  11 6. 
of  trail  ballon,  powers  and  duties  of,  viii.  117. 
of  the  peace,  inflituted  by  Edward  I.  viii.  118. 


K. 

jT^ENELWORTHy  battle  of,  vii.  45,  46. 

Kennedy^  James,  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  death  and  chara6her  of,  ix. 

368.    Reformed  the  Scottifh  church,  x.  46. 

Kenneth^  acceifion  of,  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  iii.  84^     Expedient  of, 

to  perfuade  his  fubjeds  to  a  war  with  the  Pi6ts,  85.     Defeat^  them,  86. 

II.,  reign  of,  iii.  114*     Defeats  the  Danes,  114,  115.     Death 


of,  115. 

Kenty  kingdom  of,  when  founded,  iii.  5.  Succeilion  of  its  kings,  6,  7- 
Hiftory  of,  39.    Situation  of  this  kingdom,  307,  308. 

Kllwarhyj  Robert,  Archbi(hop  of  Canterbury,  eledion  of,  viii.  16.  Cre- 
ated a  cardinal,  andreAgns  his  fee,  19,  20. 

KingdotrUf  antient,  account  of,  into  which  Britain  was  divided,  when  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans,  i.  240—291 .  ii.  402 — ^415.  Government  thereof. 
See  Govemmeni. 

Kingly  antient  Britiih,  rules  of  their  fucceilion  to  the  throne,  i.  294 — 296. 
Prerogatives  of,  2(^7.  Commanded  their  armies  in  war,  298 — 301. 
Authority  of,  dimmiihed  in  times  of  peace,  301.     Revenues  of,  307. 

,  Anfflo-Saxon,  origin  of,  iii.  350,  351.  Rules  of  their  fuccefiioD, 
351.  The  crown  hereditary,  but  not  ftridly,  352.  Hereditary  after 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  monarchy,  354.  Duties  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
355*    To  admioifter  juiJUce,  ib.     Executed  this  part  of  their  office  by 

10  deputy. 
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deputy,  356.  Commanded  the  army  in  time  of  war,  357.  Their 
prerogatives,  358.  ,  Had  no  power  tojnake  laws  or  impofe  taxes,  359.^ 
Ailembled  the  Wittenagemots,  ib.  Had  not  the  fole  power  of  peace 
and  war,  360*  Exercifed  miHtary  difcipline,  360,  361 .  Had  not  the 
power  of  pardoning,  361.  And  of  nominating  magiftrates,  f^» 
Could  not  alienate  the  crown  lands,  ib»  Their  ecclcfiaftical  authority, 
362.  Did  not  beflow  nominal  titles^  363.  Coined  money,  ii.  Their 
revenues,  363 — 368. 

Kings,  Engh/by  exercifed  a  difpenfing  power  with  regard  to  the  laws,  in 
the  15th  century,  x.  85,86.  Their  prerogatives.  See  Prerogativei* 
Offices  in  their  gift,  88,  89.  Diftindion  between  a  king  defaQo  and 
a  king  dejure,  when  firft  recognized*  89. 

Kittg*s  Bench,  coUrt  of,  when  firft  erefted,  viii.  114,  1 15. 

>■  '  College  Ch(^el,  Cambridge,  plan  of,  according  to  its  founder's 
will,  X.  181,  i82i. 

Knapwell,  Richard,  a  dominican  friar,  cenfured  for  herefy,  viiL  22 — ZAm 

Knightsy  how  created  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  359.  And  by  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  vi.  324 — ^326.     Their  qualifications  and  duties,  327* 

Templars  profecuted,  viii.  42 — ^44*     Their  order  diffolved,  45. 
■  —  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  order  of,  diffolyed  in  England,  xi«  3l6«. 


L- 

TABOURy  divifioji  of,  in  the  15th  century,  x.  185,  186.    Wretched 

condition  of  labourers  in  apiculture,  170,  271.  ' 

JLaggan  or  rocking-ftones  of  the  Druids  in  Cornwall,  account  of,  ii.  37 

—39' 
Lambert,  burnt  for  herefy,  xii.  71 — 73. 

JLamberton,  William,  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  account  of,  viii.  79..-^  i» 

Lambeth,  fyhod  of,  vii.  14. 

,  council  of,  viii.  2i« 

Laneqfter,  Thomas  Earl  of,  heads  a  confederacy  againft  the  Spencers^ 
vii.  154.  And  procure  their  bani(hment,  155.  Civil  war  between 
Edward  II.  and  the  barons,  ig^,  156.  Lancafter  defeated  and  takea 
prifoner,  157,  158.     And  executed,  159. 

— ^ ,   John   of   Gaunt,    Duke    of,    fon    of   Edward  III-.,    vii* 

290.  His  expedition  into  France,  283.  A  fecond  expedition,  300. 
Quarrel  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  315.  His 
.  'propofal  to  carry  the  war  into  Spain,  reje6^ed  by  parliament,  316.. 
Ravages  Scotland,  322.  Is  accufed  to  parliament,  322,  323.  Inten- 
tion to  bring  him  to  trial  fruftrated,  324.  His  expedition  into  Spain, 
326.  His  progrefs .there,  330.  Fruftrated  in  his  attempts  to  conquer 
Caftile,  333.  His  tranfaofons  in  France,  344,  345.  Returns  to 
England,  346.  Created  Duke  of  Aquitaine  for  life,  348.  His  death, 
360. 

-,  Henry,  of  Bolingbroke,   Duke  of  Hereford,  Succeeds  his 


&ther  in  the  dukedom  of  Lancafter,  vii.  460.     Lands  in  Englandf 

361.     Agreement  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  York,  362.    Briftol 

caftle»  furrendered  to  himi  it*     Imprifont  Richard  Il«,  363.     Pro- 

cures 
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cures  him  to  fign  a  refignation,  ih  Pepoiet  Richardy  ^6*  And 
fteps  into  tlie  throne^  ii.  His  fpeeches  on  this  occaiion,  367,  56B.  See 
Henrv  IV. 

Landy  low  value  of^  in  the  15th  century,  x.  175. 

Land<arrtare  of  the  antient  BritODs,  account  of»  ii.^  25 9»  260. 

Land  Tax,  impofed  by  the  RomanB»  i.  352. 

Landellsf  William,  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  notice  of,  viii.  82.    . 

Lanfrancy  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  fupports  the  preteofions  of  William. 
II.  to  the  throne,  v.  38.  Difputes  the  primacy  with  the  Archbilhop 
of  York,  273.  Difpute  determined  in  Lanfx^c's  favour,  274.  In- 
troduces the  dodlrinc  of  tranfubftantiation  into  tlie  creed  of  the  Englifh 
church,  277.  His  death  and  charadler,  279.  Notice  of  his  literary 
charadier  and  writings,  vi.  126 — 128. 

Langbam,  Simon,  eleSed  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  62.  Refigns 
his  fee,  6^. 

Lahslandiy  Robert,  author  of  Pierce  Plowman's  Vifion,.  account  of,  and 
of  his  poem,  viii.  209- 

Lanftofu  Peter,  charader  of  his  metrical  chronicle  of  Englaod, 
viii.  303. 

Langton^  Stephen,  chofen  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  ▼.438.  Appeals 
to  the  Pope  againfl  his  legate,  447.  Is  fufpended  by  the  Pope,  449. 
His  death,  viii.  3. 

Languages,  what,  taught  by  the  Druids,  ii.  60—63 .  Latin  and  Greek 
.taught  to  the  Britons  .after  the  Roman  conqueft,  79,  80.  Language 
of  the  antient  Britons,  a  dialed  of  the  Celtic,  336—340.  Of  the 
Scots  and  Welfh  from  the  fixth  to  the  tenth  century,  iv.  461,  362. 
Of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  362.  Scheme  of  the  languara 
derived  from  the  Teutonic,  363.  The  Saxon  language,  364.  Its 
antiquity  and  excellency,  465.  Contained  many  polywUables,  366. 
Its  affinity  with  the  Greek,  ib.  Changes  in  the  Artglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage, 367.  Saxon  copy  of  the  Lord's  prayer  with  a  literal  verfioa 
and  remarksi  368 — 370.  Charter  of  King  Harold  in  Saxon  with  a 
literal  verfion,  371— ^373*  Account  of  the  Romance  language,  242* 
The  Saxon,  the  prevalent  Englifh  language  in  the  nth  and  12th  ceii- 
rturies»  vi.  35 19  352.  Specimen  of  the  Saxon  of  this  period  with  re- 
marks, 352 — 354.  State  of  language  in  England,  in  the  13th  and 
•i^\i  centuries,  viii.  388.  Latin,  the  language  of  the  church,  389. 
Freacht  of  the  court  and  nobility,  389,  390.  Anglo-Saxon,  of  the 
great  body  of  people,  ^91.  Anglo-Saxon  pure,  392.  Specimen  of, 
440—442.  The  Enghm  of  this  period  very  different  from  modern 
En£^^  302 — ^394.  Different  dialeds  of  EngUfli,  394.  Barbarous 
Latm  jof  the  15th  century,  x.  zi8.  Greek,  negkded  in  England,  in 
the  £une  period*  118,  119.  Greater  changes  in  the  langruage  of  the 
.vulear  than  of  the  leameii,  in  the  15th  century,  300—302.  Diflnpent 
diakds,  302.  EngUfli  fpelling  unfettled,  302,  303.  Language  of 
Scotland,  303.  Laws  in  the  French  language,  3039  304.  Latin  language 
fucceftfuUy  cultivated  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  201.— 203.  And  Ureek 
fucce&fiilly  introduced*  203 — 206.     State  of  the  En^iih  language  in 

.   the  1 6th  century,  368— J70. 

La^darUi*  Art^  ftau  of>  in  £n^ind»  in  tht  13th  ceDtury,  viii.  279. 


JtmW'Unhf^^fn  j^onded  si  WeftminiUr^  viii*  26u  StudiM  purfued 
there,  26I)  262.  « 

Xmt;  Robmui*  how  long  eftablifli^  ia  Britain,  ;*  345^  }46.  firft  taught 
there  after  the  Roman  Qoaqueft,  85. 

Lawsf  hiftor^ofy  ia.  Great  ^taki^  before  ar4  after  its  invaOob  by  the 
Rbmaiis*  to  the  turriral  of  the  Saxons,  i  337«  ti/cq.  Great  inHuenoe 
of  hwg  on  Quinner8»  u  237*  238* 

'■■  M.  .^  Britj/is  authority  of  executing  them,  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids, 

.  i«  ^9-— 304.  Prograii^  of  Uws,  313.  Anticjuitv  of  Britifh  laws, 
514«  Compofed  in  verfe,  315.  Never  comnuttea  to  yrriting,  316. 
Cotiftdered  as  the  commands  of  the  Godis,  $i6f  317*  Law  concern- 
ing marriage^  318— -320.  Penal  laws  refpe^ng  men's  perfons,  a2i— 
324^  And  properties,  524— -328.  Britiih  common  law,  328—331. 
X«aw8  of  evidence,  331.  Laws  of  compurgation,  33l>  332.  Tor- 
tttre»  33a*  Ordetdst  5}I-^J34'  Laws  of  fuoceflion,  334 — 33^. 
•«^  jingl^SiMont  Hiftnry  ofi  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  to  ,the 
landing  of  William  Bulb  of  Normandy,  iiu  388.  et/eqn  Origin  of 
mitten  lawa  vtoi^g  the  Anglo-Saxons,  8cc.  389.     JJiiTerent  laws  in 


1  3^9^  JDOto     Remarkablf;  ijingularity  in  the  jurifprudence  of 
the^middle  ages,  i^*    The  firft  writteq  laws,  ftiort,  392.     Matrimo- 
*  *.la#S,  ^^l"^^^*     Laws  con^erpi)[)g  divorces,  397.     Authority  of 


kikflttndsi  3^«  PaterDiilftUihority,  399|  L^^*  faring  to  compaf^'si 
40O«  Of  Ineceflioii  to  propertyt  491..  Laws  relating  to  tellaments, 
40f^y-)d^.     Penal  Igws,  40J — 407,     Laws  ag^inll  theft,  407 — ^d^ 


mmm 


4kg^m  robbery,  410,  41 1*  Law#  agW^  calumny,  41a.  Laws  for 
prefisrnng  tb^  peace,  413,  413.  For  proteding  criminals  from  fudden 
inokacey  414.  Punimments  of  perfonal  injuries,  ^ic.  Wounding, 
ib^    Murder,  416— 4C8.     Change  in  the  laws  againft  murder,  418, 

119b  Puni(hment  for  violating  women,  430.  O^  feveral  crimesi  421. 
•avt  of  evidence,  /!•  Oaths,  42a.  Compurgators^.  422 — ^424. 
Witpefles,  425«  Oaths,  hpw  gdminiflerecU  425 — ^427.  Ordeals, 
4^7'7-437>  Laws  of  Ethelbeirt,  )t\ngot  i^nt,  tranllated,  17.41^ — 
4ao»  Chansea  introduced  in  the  laws  of  England  by  WSIi^m  I.  vi. 
43*  Jndiqi^  combfltSy  44-- 47.  Trials  by  jury,  48.  Similarity  of 
the  Englifh  and  Norman  laws,  4^.  Antient  lam  of  £ngland  not 
quite  deftroyed  by  the  conqueft,  50,  51*  Attacliment  of  the  Enmiih 
to  their  antient  laws,  5a.  Great  conformity  of  the  laws  of  England 
iumI  Scotland  at  this  period,  52 — ^54.  Amendment  of  the  laws  in  tha 
T^iga  of  Henry  IL,  59*  Improvement  of  the  laws  by  Richard  !•«  63. 
H%0)ry  of  the  laws  of  England  from  the  acceffion  of  Heniy  IV.  to 
that  of  Henry  VHf>  x.  53— -90.  Hiftory  of  the  laws  of  Scotland  from 
S400  tp  I4^>  90-— iq8>  Alteration  in  the  mode  of  making  them, 
6$,  66»  HiiWry  9f>  from  thp»ac€effio<)  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  acpef. 
fion  of  Edward  Vlt  )tii.  l66»  Sea  Common  LaWf  Statuti  Law* 
-»  StPUjfi^  iUle  ^9  in  tk^  leigas  gf  James  IV.  and  V.,  xa.  17a.  tf 


/eg.   -  Tmr  atttWqtf  ^oieeed,  172^  173.    How  made*  177,  178 

AD4«wc«t^,  176. 

Janmrt^  pr#M|ocMj,  Qingili  pf»  «i.  S45*    Appointed  ajQeflors    to  the 
wmmf^i  0r  AtglOpAmit  eafll»  345*  J4^    lHo(  ^  ^^  ^^1^  jurors. 
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346.    State  of,  in  the  15th  century,  x.73,  74.   'Account  of 
lawyers  in  the  15th  dcntuiy,  135— 139.  ^ 

Lead  mines  of  antient  Britain,  notice  of,  n.  137.  Lead  exported  from 
Britain  by  the  Phocniciana,  202;  And  by  the  Romans,'  214.  Great 
quantities  exported  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,*  yi.  271 . 

Learning  and  horned  men  of  Britain,  hiftory  of,  froga  the  Ronuin  inva^ 
fion  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  i*.  eifej*  Original  ignorance  of 
nations,  1—3.     A  great  body  of  naen  cultivated  learning  at  the  time 

*  of  the  Roman  invaUon,  3.  And  had  made  confiderable  prpgreCs  be- 
fore  they  were  deftroyed,  5.     Sources  from  whence  the  BritiUi  Druids 

'  derived  their  karning,  6.  Account  of  the  different  branches  of  learn- 
ing, cultivated  by  the  Druids,  7—67.  (And  fee  Druids.)  Peifoiial 
hiSory  of  learned  men,  67 — 71.  Seminaries  of  learning  among  the 
antient  Britons,  72—74.  Mode  of  teaching  therein,  75,  Lean- 
ing of  jthe  antient  Britons,  not  contemptible,  77..  Sfttte  4>f  learning 
in  England  after  the  Roman  conqueft,  78*  Latin  and  Greek  languwet 
taught,  79.  Alfo  eloquence,  80,81.  Philofophy,  82—84.  Mathe-. 
maucs  and  medicine,  84.  Laws,  85.  Perfonal  hiftory  of  learned 
men  of  this  period,  86-— 91.     Seminaries  of  leamiog,  under  the  Ro- 

'    mans,  92.     Decay  of  learning  in  Britain,  93 — 95; 

^    ^  hiftory  of  learning  in  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saz<»&i 

*  to  the  landing  of  Wffliam  Duke  of  Normandy,  i?.  i#  et/eq.  State  of 
learning  from  the  year  449.  to  500.,  2,  3.  The  Saxons,  enemieato 
learning,  4.  State  of  learning  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  li.  Amoog 
other  Britifh  nations,  5.    Among  the  Scots,  6.'    Among  the  Anglo- 

'  Saxons,  8 — 10.  Sciences  ftudied  in  the  feventh  century,  13—16.  Se- 
lAinari^s  of  learnm^,  16 — '18.  .  Learned  Britons  cmd  Scots,  iS— 40* 

*  State  of  learning,  m  the  8th  century,  on  the  continent,  21,  22.     In 
;    England,  23,41.     Sciences  ftudied  mthi^  century,  42,  43*     Cao&s 


•  ,*  State  of  learning  in  the  tenth  century,  65— .68.     In  England,  60^—74. 
'    Learning  cultivated  in  the  eaft,  75.     State  of  learning  in  the  eleventli 

•  century,  77—80.     Difficulties  of  acquiring  learning  in  this  period, 

•  So— 82.  Method  of  teacfaine  the  fciences,  83.^^6.  State  of  £he 
different  fciences,  87--^2.  Hiftory  of  learning,  from  the  landine.  of 
William  I.  to  the  reign  of  King  Jolin,  vi.  87.  et  feq*  View  oTthe 
different  fciences'cultivated,  and  of  the  improvements  made  theiesn,  88 

'    -^I2i.    Hiftory  of  learned  men  from  A.D.'ic66.  to  A.D*  I2i6.f 

•  121 — 154.     Seminaries  of  learning  during  the  fame  period,  155—169. 
'    Caufes  of  tiie  improvement  of  leamW  in   this  period,  118-^131. 

Hiftory  of  learning  from  the  deftth  of  King  John  to  tKe  acoeffion  of 
Henry  IV.,  viii.  171.  et  feq.  View  of  the  fcietiees  cultivated  finom 
A.ITi  I2fi6.  to  A. D.  i399>  172—210.  »  Hiftory  of  learned  nea 

'  during  the  fame  period,  an — 250*  Semiaaiies'of  learning  during^  the 
fame  period^' 251—262.     Hiftory  of  learning  in  Bifhaln  from  1999*  to 

'    X485V^-'io$h-^X28.>   ^f  leamfed  men,  <iiunii|r<the  fame  period^  129 

•  »— 149.    Semimiries  of  learning  during  l^'ifMife;.pMod,X4S^^t67« 
'    Lnixxii&g  neither  valued  nor  rewarded,  i  la-^i  14.    Hiftoff  •£  lctfiung» 

ma 
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« -firaiii  1485  to  t'537«»  xi{«  197;  etfiq.    Sciences  cultivated  in  Mi  period, 
stoz-^^z  1 8 .    AccoanC  of  learned  men»  .a  1 9—244.     Semuiaries  of  leard- 

.  ing  during  thef  fame  period^  2^^-^^^6» 
JLea/es,  precarious  in  the  fix  teen  th  century » .xii.  2639  264* 
Leather^  exported  from  England  in  the  nth  and  lathcenturiesi  vi.  279* 
Legacies 9  tax  impofed  on,  by  the  I{.omai\Sy  1-356. 
Legions^  Roman  conflitution,  number  and  equipments  of,  ii.  454-7-456* 

.  Account  of  thofe  ilatioaed  in  Britaiui  458 — ^462.     Legiooaries,  now 

•  rcF^rded,  468.  :     .         '         . 
Leicefler.     See  Montford^  811909  de. 

Lennox.     See  Stewart • 

Leopoidp  "Dukt.  of  Auftria,  meanly  feizes  Richard  I.,  v.  211.,    Delivers 
him  up  to  Henry  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany,  211,212. 

Lstfcr*4  how  far  known  to  the  antient  Britpnd,  ii.  ^6^-^jg:  '    .  « 

LeweByitf  Prince  of  Wales,  difpu^es  with  Edward  I.,  vri,  67.     Who  in- 
vades Wales,  G^,    'Peace  between  them»  and  Edward^s  lenity,  68,  69. 
War  again,  70.     And  Lewellyn.  (lain  in  battle,  72.     Eifeds  of  the. 
e<teque&,  i^.     See  alfo  Zri&^w^/^ii.  .    -'    ^ 

LeipeSf  battle  of,    vii.  36.      Henry  III •    defeated  and  taken  .  prifoner, 

•  36,  37.     The  M'tfiov  treaty  of  Lewis,  37.     Violated  by  the  Earl  of 
jLeicefteT).  38. 

Lbev/elytif  Prince  of  Wales,  death  of,  iii,  157. 

,  Gr^ythj  adventurous  reign  of,  iii,  158.     Is  fei^ed  and  put 
.  \6  d^ath  by  his  fuibjeds,  158,  159*  j 

Liief^yf  love  of,^  cheriihed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  308* , 
Libraries  of  the  monalleries,  notice  or,  vi«  J19. 
Lf/f,'  William,  th& grammarian,  anecdotes  of,  xii.  235,  236. 
Lma^er^  Dr«  Thomas,  anecdotes  of,  xii.  230 — ^232. 
Lincoln^  Battle  of,  v.  100.  vii.  3. 

Ltneotn/hirej  trading  towns  of,  jn  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  265.    \ 
lAnen^  art  of  making,  known  to  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  129,  130.     Who 

were  alfo  ikiUed  in  wafhingand  bleaching  it,  131. 
LinlitbgoW'Briiigef  battle  o^  xi.493.      ♦ 
IMchJUld  ereded  into  an  archbifhop's  fee,  iii.  231.     Reduced  to  its  former 

ftate  as  abifhopric,  237. 
Literature^  revival  of,  in  the  15th  century,  x.  no.     Not  yet  extended 
'to   Britain,  and  why,  in,  112.     Not  valued  there,  112,  113-'  Nor. 
re:V?afded,  113.,    Bad  flate  of  hterature  prevalent  in  this  period,  117* 
Specimen  of,  325.  •  r 

Lithotomy i  when  firft  pra6lifed,-x.  124. 
Littleton f  Sir  Thomas,  account  of,  x.  135,  136.     , 
Livings  rate  of,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  307..   In  the  13th 
.  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  352,  353.     In  the  15th  century  with  proof, 
270 — 274.     Expence  of   living  in  the  16th  century,  xii.  3^39,  340. 
Manner  of  living  among  the  EngU(h,  at  the  fame  period,  376—^378. 
LogiCf  ftate  of,- the  fcienceof,  in  England  in  the  13th  and  i4tii  ceuturies, 
:  viii.  175,  176.     Much  cultivated  at  Oxford,  176. 
Logij  kingdom  of,  fituation,  &c.  of,  i.  285. 

Ltdlardsf  great  fuccefs  of  their  preaching,  viii.  72.    Their  ability,  73. 
,  In  vaia  oppofe^  by  the  clergy,  73»  74>     Several  tried  for  herefy,  74. 

M  M  2  Their 
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Their  remonftnuice  t»  |>arliani«nt9  75 .  Hxpots  the  vice*  of  de  dergjrt 
76.  Many  obliged  to  recant,  76,  77.  CoRimotion  of,  it.  $9,  40. 
Perfecuted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  fay  Archfaifliop  Amndel,  x.  2 — 
19.  By  ArchbiftK>p  Chichelcy,  aOf  11.  General  perfecution  of  then, 
92-^-24.  Perfecuted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.,  xii«  19,  to.  26.  50 
-—^6.  Perfecoted  in  Scotland,  109* 
Loniont  antient  ftate  of,  ii.  413.  The  emporium  of  Britifh  comneroe, 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighfth  century,  iv.  196.  And  in  the  nth  aod 
12th  centuries,  tL  359,  260.  Taken  by  the  Britons,  i.  53,  54.  llie 
richeft  trading  town  of  antient  Britain,  250.  Surrenders  to  Wilfiani, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  v.  7.  Admits  the  Emprefs  Maude,  10^.  Tu- 
mults in,  fnpprefled,  221,  222.  Citizens  of,  murder  the  Bifiiop  of 
Exeter,  50. 

,  council  held  at,,  iii.  265.      Canons  paiTed  thereat,  265,  266^ 
Regulations  of  another  council,  ▼•317*    In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  327* 
In  Oie  reign  of  Henry  III.  viii.  15.    Againft  Wickuffe,  68—70. 
fynods  held  at,  riii.  27,  28.  43 . 


Longcbamft  William,  Bilhop  of  Ely,  appointed  chief  jufticiary  of  Bag- 
land,  ▼.  200.      His  tyrannical  conduct,    200,  201.      Quarrels  witl»> 
Prince  John,  and  Geoffrey  Archbifhop  of  York,  201.     Confpiracy 
againft  him,  by  which  he  is  expelled,  202.     Frultlefsly  attempts  to 
recover  his  power,  206,  207. 

JLimgevity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  inftances  of,  iv.  294,  295. 

LonPt  Prayer^  the,  m  the  antient  Britiih  language,  ii.  486.  In  WAtk^ 
H.  Cornifl),  '4Si.  Erfe,  i3.  In  the  Infh  language,  488.  Tvro 
Saxon  verlions  01  it,  with  remarks,  iv.  368 — 370.     In  Ane|o*SaxoBf 

SI.      Franco^Theotisc,  ih»    Cimbric,  432.     Belgic,  i^.      rrific«  ik* 
igh  Dutch,,  ih.     Suevian,  433.    « Swifs»  t5.      Icelandic,  li.     Nor* 
wegian,  f3.     Danifli,  434.     Swedifh,  ii* 
Lordsf  houfe  of,   when  firft  fepatatelv  eftabfifhed^   viit.   144.     Happy 
'  efieds  of  this  meafure,  145.     State  or,  from  the  acceflion  of  Richard  IL 
to  the  acceflion  of  Henry  IV.,  159,  i5o.    Number  of  its   members, 
diminifhed  by  the  abolition  of  the  monafteries,  xii.  151. 
Louts  the  Grofs,  King  of  France,  endeavours  to  place  the  fon  of  Robeit 
Duke  of  Normandy  on  the  Englifh  throne,  v.  (^.    The  plan  defeat 
70.     Peace  between  him  and  Henry  1.,  72. 

VII.  King  of  France,  divorces  Eleanor,  heirefs  of  Guienne,  ▼.  112. 
Affiances  his  dau^ter  Margaret  to  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  Henrv  II.  of 
England,  128.  His  an^er  at  the  conclufion  of  the  nnptiaw,  X2Q| 
Treaty  of  peace  between  3iem,  i^.  Has  an  interview  with  Henry  iLf 
130.  War  between  the  two  Kings,  and  a  truce,  131.  The  war  re* 
newed,  134.  Peace  reftored,  135.  Encourages  and  fupports  Prino6 
Hfenry,  in  a  war  againft  Henry  II.,  150*  Events  of  the  war,  150, 
15T.  Befieges  Rouen,  157.  llie  fiege  raifed  by  Henry  II»,  158. 
Peace  rellored,  158,  159.  Difputes  in  bis  family  compofed  by 
Henrv  II.>  168,  170.  Vifits  the  fhrinc  of  Becket,  405. 
-— ,  eideft  fon  of  Philip,  King  of  France,  has  the  crown  of  Englaad 
offered  to  him  by  the  Barons,  v.  257.  Lands  with  his  amy  and  taikes 
Rocheiter,  258.    BidKeges  Dover  caftfe  ia  nin,  259.    Becomet  oiu 

popular^ 
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popiibr,  260.    Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Liocoln,  vii.  j.    Peace  be- 
tween him  and  Henrv  III.,  4. 

VIII.,  war  with  Heary  III^  vii.  6.     Takes  Rochelle,  ii.     Peace 

between  them,  7-  ^^ 

—  IX-,  wars  with '  Henry  III.,  vii.  15.      Truce  of  five  years  with 
him,  1 6. 

— — .XII-,  league  affainfi  him  by  the  Pope,  Emperor,  and  Henry  Vlll-t 
xi.  88 — 90.  Concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him,  107— io8«  Mar- 
ries the  Princefs  Mary  of  England,  no.  Dies,  i6.  His  chara&fr^ 
III.     Cantin?  letter  to,  from  the  Pope,  419,  420. 

hiKtWi  King  of  Britain,  accounts  of  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  L 
20^.  By  Nennius,  205.  And  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmoudi,  206-— ao8. 
What  little  truth  there  might  be  in  the  ftory  of  Lucius,  209,  %IQ» 

hupuif  Biihop  of  Troyes,  difputes  in  Britain  againft  the  Pelagians,  i.  2^9, 
231.     Returns  to  Gaul,  233. 

LnilKri  Dr.  Martin,  Henry  VlIL  writes  againfi,  xii*  2i.     Luther  re- 
plies, 22.     His  books  prohibited,  23. 
'  Lntmry  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  in  the  15 th  century,  x.  5x4,  ^x^. 

L^dgoifj  Thomas,  the  poet,  account  of,  ;c.  224,  225. 

I^t  trade  of,  in  the  21th  and  12th  ceijturies,  vi.  264. 


M. 

l/^]C;ffJS2W  murders  Duncan,  King  of  Scotland,  iiL  163.     Acffidret 
pofleflion  of  the  throne,  ib*     His  reign,  .164.    Is  defeated  anail*ia 

105,  \6S. 
lUata^  kingdom  of,  iituation,  &c.  of,  i.  283* 
MdgiCf  druidical,  accotfnt  of,  ii.  63 — €7. 
M^ZifinUes,  Anglo-  Saxon,  account  of,  from  the  arrival  «f  the  S^^ona 

to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  iii.  391.  etjeq,    .^vet 

iiKapable  of  Deing  magiftrates,  332.     Heads  of  familiea,  333.    Borf« 

holder,   333 — ^336.      Hundredary,  339.     Aldermen  of  towyis,  •J4i. 

Trithing  man,  iX     Alderman  or  earl,  342.     Shiregerieye,  244.  '  Af« 

feffors  to  the  alderman,  345-*-346.     Anglo  Saxon  chanQeBor,  547. 

Anglo-Saxon  cyning  or  king,  348,  349.     Magiftrates  were  apppmted 

by  the  king,  361 . 
Mt^gna^Charta-     See  Charter  the  Great. 
t^^nlfieence  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  330--*332. 
MakUenancct  offence  or;  defined,  viii.  167,  168. 
Malcolm  I.  King  of  Scotland,  reign  of,  i.  1 12. 
*■  II.  afcends  the  throne,  ii.  i6x.    Defeats  the  Danes,  tf.    Fabu^ 

lous  account*  of  his  liberality,  161,  162. 
-  III.  invades  Northumberland,  v.  20.    Expedition  aninft  him 

by  William  I.  22.    Peace  between  them,  23.    Again  .invades  lloftkiun- 

berlaad,  31.     SUun  in  an  ambuih,  53. 
Malmjtury.     See  WilRam  of  Malmfiurf. 
Mcmneri  and  Cu/ionu  of  the  antient  Batons,  hiftonr  of^  Sffm  the  Roman 

iuvafion  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  279.  et^f* 
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Mannerly  hiftory  of>  entertaining  and  ufefuU  u*  27^  280.  Bttt  ihoS 
difficulty  28oy  281.  Hiftory  of  Britifh  manners,  mm  tbe  arrir^l  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  landing  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy*  iv.  287. 
etfeq.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons  changed  by  the  Ndrman  invaiion,  fi. 
314.     View  of  the  manners  of  the  JJormans  from  the  year  1066.  to 

.  I^i6.>  314 — 379.  Manners  of  the  Enghfh  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, viif,  359 — 422.  State  of  manners  in  the  15th  century,  x.  275 
— 323.     In  the  16th  century,  xii.  347 — 385. 

Manures y  what,  ufed  by  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  104. 

Mapesy  Walter,  charafter  of  his  Latin  poetry,  vL  2^9 — 241. 

Marchy  Earl  of,  revolts  againft  Robert  III.  King  of  Scotland,  ix«  29^ 
Returns  to  Scotland,  294.  Services  rendered  by  his  family,  295,  296* 
Earldom  of,  refumed  by  James  I.,  319,  320. 

Margaret y  Princefs  of  Norway,  contrafled  to  James  II.  of  Scotbaidy 
ix,  373,     Married  to  him,  374.     Her  death  and  charafier,'  397. 

■  of  jinjou  con  traced  to  Henry  VI.,  ix.  127.     Married  tohiay 

129.  Her  chara6^er,  tb.  Becomes  odious  to  the  Englifh,  *  132.  Lays 
a  fnare  for  the  Duke  of  York,  who  efcapes,  145,  iJ.6.'  I>cfcatcd  at 
the  firft  battle  of  St.  Alban*s,  153.  Prociures  the  Duke  to  be  deprived 
of  the  proteftorfhip,  154.  Defeats 'the  Yorkifts,  160.  Is  defeated 
at  Northampton,  163.  Retreats  into  Scotland,  whence  (he  invades 
England,  167.  Obtains  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  168.  Gains  the 
fecond  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  recovers  licr  huibaod,  170-— 171- 
Returns  into  the  north,  172.  Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  177. 
Flees  into  Scotland,  178.  Voyage  to  France  and  return,  181,  18^. 
Second  voyage  to  France,  183.  Invades  England,  184.  Lofes  tKe 
battles  of  Hedgely  Moor  and  Hexham,  185,  186.  Efcapes  with  her 
fon  Prince  Edward,  186.  Singular  adventure  of,  th-  noU'  Th- 
talned  on  the  continent,  214.  Lands  in  England,  220.  Lofes  the 
battle  of  Tewkefbury,  222.  Taken  prifoner  and  confined  in  tbe 
tower,  ib' 

f  Princefs,  "daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  married  to  James  IV.  of 


Scotland,  xi.  397,  398.  On  his  death,  becomes  Queen-regent,  4^2* 
Writes  to  Henry  VIIL,  442,  443.  Marries  the  Earl  of  Ang^us,  445. 
^Treaty  with  England,  444.  Margaret  goes  to  the  Englifh  court,  455. 
Her  animofity  againft  the  Duke  of  Albany,  456.  Return^  to  Scot- 
.  land,  and  is  coldly  received,  460,  461.  Her  hufband  returns  from 
France  to  England,  478.  "The  Queen  afiumes  the  regency,  479. 
Angus  returns  from  England  into  Scotland,  480.  Her  complaint 
againft  him,  484.  Is  divorced  from  him,  490.  And  marries  Henry 
Stewart,  491.     Flies  in  difguife  after  the  battle  of  Linlithgow  biidgCy  * 

494-  .  .  •  ■   : 

Marintr*s  Compap  whether  known,  in  England  in  the  12th  century,  vi* 
293.     GenenJly  ufed  in  the  T3th  and  I4tn  centuries,  viii.  357.  ^    -    - 
Marietsy  when  inftituted,  iv.  203 — 206;  -*         • 

MarrlagCy  antient  Britifh  law  concerning,  i.  318 — 320.     Marrii^  cere- 
monies of  the  Britons,. ii.  323 — ^325.     Anglo-Saxon  laws,  ooncemiagi 

iii-  393 — ^397*    Nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Anglo^SaxoiiSy  iv.  34^ 
3  jo»  ......... 

.        '       '  \.  *     '        '  Marriap 


Marriage  of  tlie.lecalar  cl^gy^  prohibited  by  various- canons  but  mefbc- 

tually,  V.  275.  315.  317.  400. 

— ;,  a  Source  of  revenue  to  tbe  Norman  kings,  vi.  16. 

Marfeillei  confiderable  trade  between  and  Britain,  ii^  21 1,3x2^..    Britiih 

goodsy  how  conveyed  there,  2x4* 
Marjhes  of  antient  Britain,  ii.  285.    Drained  by  the  Romans,  285. 
Martiat  ffirit  of  the  X>ane8,  iv.  315.     Caufes  of,  514 — ^316-     Its  pto- 

perties,  316 — 318. 
Martial  extrcifts  of  the  Anglo-Sa^cons,  iv.  398 — ^400. 
Martin  V.,  Pope,  haughty  condud  of,  to  the  Englifli  clergy,  x.  24,  2$\ 
Mary^  Princefsof  England,  married  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  xL  IIQ*  , 

After  his  death  marnes  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  112. 
,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  bom,   xi.  121.       Reconciled  to  her 

father,  on  what  terms,  293,  294. 
— — — ,  Queen  of  Scots,  bom,  xi.  530.     Marriage  of  her  proje6ked,  with 

the  Prince  of  Wales,  337,   338.    Affairs  of  Scotland,   343,  344. 

Breach  with  Scotland,  345,  346. 
Masonry  reilored  in  England,  iv.  114,  X15.     State  of,  in  Scotland  m  the 

ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  121 — 126. 
Mafquerades  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  defcribed,  vili.  415,  41 6.  * 
MafmieSf  an  amufement  of  the  i6th  century,  xii.  382. 
Mathematical  InftrununU  invented  in  the  13th  century,  account  of,  vifi. 

197,  198. 
Matbematicti  ftate  of,   in  Britain^  after  the  Roman  conqueft,  ii.  ^i 
.  State  of,  from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  121 6.,  vi.  107*  etjeq.     From 

1 216  to  1399,  viii.  loi.     In  the  fifteenth  century,  x.  124,  125. 
Matilda^  Queen  of  WiUiam  I.,  coronation  of,,  v.  15.     Death  and  charaC'^ 

^  of,  33,  34,  ' 

— : i  daughter. of  Hepry  I.     ^ec  Maude* 

Matrimony^  Anglo-Saxon  laws  concerning,  iii.  393— -597^ 

Matthew  Pari/,  the  hiftorian,    account  of,  vii^.  236 — 238.,  Lift  of  hir 

works,  239, 240.  '  ' 

Maude  or  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  married  to  Henry  V.  Ebdperor 

of  Germany,  v.  66.     Is  declared  heir  to  Henry  I.,  77.     Is  contraded 

to  Geoffrey  fon  of  the  JBarl  of  Anjou,  78.     Arrives  in  England,  and 

is  honourably  condufled  to  Briftol,  92*     Is  acknowleged  queen,  lol 

— 103.     Her  haughty  conduct,  104.     Is  befieged  in  Vnnchefter  caftle^ 

lo;.     And  efcapes  thence,  106.      Efcapes  from  .Oxford,  107,  loS.* 

Dies  at  Rouen,  133^ 
Maxima  Cafarienfisy  Roman  province  of,  extent  of,  i.  34^. 
Maximum  affumes  the  purple  in  Britain,  i.  1 1 1  •     Expedition  of»  to  tBe    . 

continent,  112.     Defeated  and  put  to  death,  114. 
JlfiTfltfx,  beHegedandtaken  By  Henry  v.,  ix.  71,  72. 
Mechanics  of  the  Druids,  account  or,  ii.  35—^9.     State  of,  in'EnghuKU 

in  the  13th  century,  viii.  200,  201. 
Medicine,  ftate  of,  among  the  Druids,  ii.  40—42.     State  of,  in  Britain 

after  the  Roman  conqueft,  84^—85.     State  of,  in  the  eleventh  century, 

iv.  88 — 90.     State  of,  between  1066  and  1216,  vi.  xiS— 114.     From 

121$  to  i399t  viii.  ao5-«*aio.    State  of»  in  the  15th  centuryt  x.  121^. 

Nil  4  MelSfut 


l^tlRhis  CDfrrem  tlie  Eift  Sftxons  to  CSiriWai^f  fS*  197. 

Melro/it  battle  of,  xt.  4991  490. 

Members  of  ParKamtntf  by  whom  d^Aed  in  the  ijth  century,  x.  55,  |6. 
Qualifications  of,  5^,  57 .     Number  of,,  uncertain,  58.    Iregulanties  in 

'  their  ele^on,  58,  59.  Abufesof  ffaeriffi  hi  ele€tion%,  |9,66*  Redrefi 
a^inft  them,  60,  61.     Members  antientiy  received  ^g^  6l»  62. 

Mifham^  dithoni  diiofen  archfaiihop  of  Canterbnry,  viii.  50.  His  £1^ 
pute  with  the  Biihopof  Exeter,  and  death,  51^  52. 

Mercantiie  Regulaitmsy  of  William  1.,  ti.  263.  Of  Henry  II.,  ^84, 
7B5.     Of  Richard  I.,  jS6,  287.     Of  Kin^  John,  288. 

MercksnUf  condition  of,  in  the.  nth  and  imt  centuries,  vi,  syS-^sSo. 
Italians,  282.  Barons'  merchants,  who,  282,  283.  Foreign  merdiants 
fettled  in  England,  in  die  t$fh  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  333.  Brotlier- 
hood  of  St.  Thomas,  J 34.  X.  240.  Ibdian  merchants,  viii.  33c.  ForeigB 
merchants  hated  by  the  pfople,  but  encouragtd  by  the  fLwg  and  oy 
the  barons,  336,  337.  Encouraged  in  the  151)1  century,  z.  238.  No- 
tice of  the  mad  opulent  merchants  of  the  tjfth  century,  254,  255. 

of  the  SfeehTardy  viii.  332,  333. 

-  '  of  the  Staple^  viii.  333,  33^^.  x.  239.  . 

■  -  adventurm,  account  of,  xiu  346. 

Jtfifr^ca,. kingdom  of,  founded,  xii.  Ii.  Hiftory  of  ^.  42*  {O^^^-^^ 
5;.  The  Mercians  converted  to  ChiifBanity,  202,  S03.  ItsfituatBon 
defcribed,  J09.  .^ 

i^ertHf  kingdom  of,  iltuation,  tec.  of,  i.  2Bc. 

MertOHi  fynod  of,  convened  to  eilabliHh  ed^aftical  privileges, .  viii.  i2« 
i^*    ^H  by  Archbifhop  Winchelfey,  29. 

'Hfetahf  imported  in  the  1  itti  and  I2th  Centuries,  yi.  277. 

,  art  of  working,  koow/i  to  the  antient  firitoni,  ii.  ijc.  ^^tlat 
0ietalswere  known  to  them,  136.  etjtq.  tin,  i46*  Leafl  and  Cop- 
per, 137.  Iron,  13S.  Gold  and  filter,  it9.  otate  of  Aemetme 
arts  in  Britain,  durhr^  the  government  ot  the  Savons  and  Danes* 
iv.  127 — 131.  In  Waks,  131,  132.  State  of -flie  mietalfic  arts  .in 
Britain  in  the  lith  and  12th  centuries,  ri.  193 — 195.  State  of  die 
metallic  arts,  from  1216.  to  1399-,  viii.  276 — 279.  In  the  151)1  century 
'x.  183.  In  the  i6th  century,  in  England,  xii.  273,  274.  In  Scot- 
land, 275,  276. 

Mefapiyjcsf  ft  ate  of,  in  England,  between  tbe  years  idSS.  aad  I2i6.t 
♦i.  98—100.    Ffom  1216.  to  1399.,  viii.  177,  178. 

Metrical  Chronicles f  account  of,  viii.  '301—309. 

MdUary  Enginet^  iu  ufe  before  fire-arms,  viii.  285-^2'^. 

'Go'i)efn'ni€rit  of  the  Romans,  i.  360.     l^ifarmed  the  conqt|Ered 

Britons,  ib.  ImpreiTed  the  JBritifli  youth,  tb.  &uilt  forts,  361. 
Had  a  landing  army,  M.  Change  in  their  military  government,  ^62. 
Powers  and  office  of  theXJourit  of  the  Saxon  fliote,  382,  3^63.  Dfthc 
Counts  of  Briuin,  364.  Duke  of  Britain,  365.  Number bf.^e  Ro- 
man  tcdpps,  5*66.    On  the  Roman  forces  in  ^tam,  ii.  454 — ^^69. 

— - —  pf  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  143-^1^  Of  the  Angh>-)fonnan|, 
and  in  feudal  times,  iri.  105,  2C'6. 

*  iniHuk4g€  <tf  the  BtftiAi  genettib,  ii.  1^4.   ThMatA  Aor  the 

Roman  conquefty  157* 


IMDBX.  ;^7 

JUiSmry  fcr^kit  teaore  bf«  fexpUbtdt  vi**<4* 

**        ■  ■  firatagtnu  of  the  antieot  Britons^  ii- 1 JJ. 

Mimut  tax  impofedoa  by  the  ftomtnt^  i.  9$4«  3i;|. 

Mimng  ia  EagitDdy  in  the  jcdi  century,  c  l<8^,  184* 

Minfitrcls  greatly  encouraged  in  firttdal  timci,  vu  946.    Their  priiilege^ 

▼Jii-  3«3>  3»4- 

Mtjletoe  gathered  with  graat  ceveihon^  hy  the  Druids,  i.  xi%. 
Jfamarcbt  no  uoiverfal  one,  in  Britain,  i.  512. 

MtmarthUi%  Englifh  and  Scotch,  eftabliihmeat  of,  iiu  316.  Favourabb 
to  trade,  iv.  206,  207.  EngUnd,  a  limited  monarchy  in  the  I5tb  cen^ 
tiury,  X.  8|<*-^5. 

Matufitrui^  fahadons  account  of,  in  Btitaia»  i.  227.  Where  really  eftah* 
lifted,  c3.  Ofthe7thcentaryf  ni.  214.  Rebuflt by Alfredthe  Gveat, 
SSS>  2C3.  FatalefiEediof  thnrincreale,  282,  283.  Their  iacieafe  ia 
the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  one  caufe  of  the  improvementa  inkaming, 
vi«  ii8->««*i2o.  Smaller  ones  diflbived  by  Henry  VIXI«,'  xi.  280. 
397.  310.  xii.  54.  55*^58.  Further  vUitation  of,  67,  68*  Totally 
fupprefTed,  60,  70.     Refledion  on  this  mea£iiEe,  72. 

itfMMry,  origin  or,  ii«  235.    See  Cmtu 

—  ■*■  ■,  Z*itiis(^««fO0fy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vt.  243,  244. 

,  imnenfe  fumsof,  carried  out  of  England,  ia  the  13th  and  I4tb 
centuries,  viii.  340 — 341. 

Maaefage^  a  tax  leried  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kin^,  nature  o^  ri«  .39. 

JMTtfifa/,  and  the  MM^fV /^,  originof,  in  Britain,  i.  226*^228.    Sewral 

Jungs  become  moniLs,  iii*  222.    Fondnetsoftbr  Anglo-Saxons  &ir»  if. 

S99*-«3oa.    New  orders  of  monks  inftitiited  in  the  13th  century,  riii. 

-  49.    Luxury  of  the  monks  in  the  i  jth  century,  x.  314.     Their  jfTo* 

,  me  condu^  xii.  3-^5*    The  monks  diiliked  by  Henry  VIII ,  55. 

Mmmforif  Simon  de,  Earl  of  Leicefter,  marries  tbcviifter  of  Henry  III., 
vit.  I  A.  Quaivels  with  him,  i8.  Defeats  him  at  tbe  battle  of  Lewes, 
and  takes  him  prifoner,  38,  39.  Violates  the  treaty  of  Lewes,  40.  -His 
avarice  and  ambition,  40,  41.  EiEefts  of  his  conduft,  41.  Becomes 
unpopular,  42.  Is  (lain  at  the  battle  of  Evefliam,  46.  His  charac- 
ter, li. 

Moral  pbitofophy.     See  Ethics* 

Morcar*     See  Ednvin. 

Mortt  Sir  Thomas,  prudent  conduft  of,  when  Speaker  of  the  houfe  of 
ijoamions,  xi.  158,  159.  Reigns  his  ofiEoe  of  chancellor,  257.  Re- 
fufies  to  fwear  to  the  incctfffion,  272.  Beheaded,  275.  Witty  xepliet 
of,  ih.     Biographical  and  literary  anecdotes  ^f,  xii.  M5-i-aa8. 

M^gOH.     See  Pelagiut. 

Mortimer^  Rojg;er,  Earl  of  Marche,  intrigue  of,  with  Queen  liabella  of 
England,  vii.  166*  Their  riolent  coadud,  173-*!  74.  Frocaiee  £d- 
lyard  IL  to  be  murdered,  176,  X77»  Confederacy  againil  him,  185, 
1 86.  Procures  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  Kiagf'^  brother,  to  be  t»ndeianed 
and  executed,  187,  188.  Is  impriibned,  189,  190.  Condemned  and 
executed,  190.     His  character,  191* 

Mortimev^s  Crefsf  battle  of,  ix,  169,  170. 

Martmtf  John*  BMhop  <>f  Ely,  -and  Arahbtfiop  :of  Cantevbary^  hrids^a 


conirocation,  xii«  1^2*     Paftoral  Iftter  of,  2,  3.     Mdnitory  letter  to 

>t  the  monks.  ^  c. 


the  abbots,  Sec,  concerning  the  diffolute  lives  of  the  monks,  4, 


53*  INDEX. 

Mountfortf  John  de^  claim*  the  dukedom  of  Britaatty*  vii*  32*2«  .  Fonai 
'   an  alliance  with  Edward  Ill-y  ib.     Efcapes  from  Paris,  222,  it2^*    !• 

taken  prifoner  by  Chfurlea  de  Blois,  to  whom  Britanny  is  adjudged,  225. 

Heroic  achievements  of  his  wife  Janci  225,  224.     John  <]e  Monntfert 
.    make8.hi8  efcape,  230*    Death  ofy  ib* 
-  ,  John  de,  fon  of  the  former,  the  dukedom  of  Bntamiy  awarded 

to  him,  vii,  270.     Change  in  his  politics,  304. 
Murder f  how  puniihed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  laws,  iii.  416—418.  Change 

in  the  laws  againft,  418,  419.     Frequedt  among  the  Aoglo-Saxoof, 

'^'  338-  ... 

fifufic  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  190.    And  poetry,  originally  united,  191 . 

inftrumental,  193.     The  harp,  193,  194.    Tneir  muiic  (imple  and  aa- 

turaly  194.     Mufic  and  dancing,  a  farourite  diverfion,  368. 

of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Panes,  iv.  179.     Its  profeflbrs  highly 


adeemed,  1 80,  1 8 1  •  Uni verfally  cultiTated,  181,  1 82 .  The  h»rp  the 
moil  admired*  mufical  infbruinent^  183.  Other  mufical  inftruments,  184, 
185.  Aftonifhing  effefls  of  mufic,  186,  187*  Church  mufic  cultivated 
in  the  7th  century,  188,  189. 

»  Anglo-Norman,  ftate  of,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuri)»,  vi*  245, 

246.  Church  mufic,  24^,  248.  Its  corruption,  249,  250*  Cml 
.  mufic,  250.  Genius  of  the  muiic  of  the  different  Britim  nations, 
251.  Counter  point,  252.  Mufical  inftruments,  252 — 254.  His- 
tory of,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  313,  314.  Mufical  in- 
ftruments, ^15.  Mufic  much  admired,  316.  Church  mufic,  516 — 
518.  Mufical  chara£kers,  or  meafured  fong,  when  invented,  viii. 
318.  State-of  mufic  in  the  15th  century,  x.  225*  etftq*  Martialmufic, 
325.  Church  mufic,  ib.  Studied  as  a  fcience,  by  the  clergy,  226* 
And  by  the  ^laity,  227,  228.  Secular  mufic,  229.  Much  m  it  loft, 
230.  Secular  mufic  of  Scotland  improved -by  James  I.,  231,  232* 
Church  mufic  of  the  i6th  century,  xii.  298— '300.  Secular  mufic,  300. 
Mufical  inftruments,  301* 

Mxfie^h  QT  dramatic  reprefentations,  of  the  I3tb  and  14th  centuries,  viii* 
419,  420. 


N. 

J\rAMES^ixA  furnamer of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  .ori^n,  of,  iv.  3C1,  w* 
■  ^^  .^^r^ofiii^y  a  great  emporium. for  Britifli  goods,  ii.  213.     How  they 

were  conveyed  to,  214* 
Nations f  happinefs  of,  dependant  more  on  their  manners  than  on  their  dr- 

cumftances,  iv.'  287. 
Natural phUofopbjf  ftate of,  in  England, 'between  1066.  and  I2i6.»  vi.  98^ 

100.     From  1216.  to  X399m  viii*  Z77»  178. 
Navai  power  of  the  antient  Britons,  obiervations  on,  ii.  262 — 268.    Of 

Enguind,  proihoted  by  Alfred  the  Great*  iv.  222.  And  by  William  I> 

vi.  289.     See  Shipping. 
.  vidories.     See  Fi&oriee. 

Navigatiott  of  the  antient  Britonsy  account  of»  ii.  268^  ^69.    They  ob-' 


;  -•  -• 


^  INDEX.  53^ 

feirMthe  ftan,  270.     Theh-  fea-fignals^  271.     They  tdlcd  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance,  27 1 9  272. 

Navu  Engliih,  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henr)'  VIII.,  xii.  344,  345. 

Neckam^  Alexander,  charad^er  of  his  Latin  poetry,  vi.  239. 

Nevilly  Henry,  Archbiihop*  of  York,  confpires  againfl  Henry  IV.,  ix. 
22.    Is  taken  prifoner  by  fraud,  24.     And  executed,  25. 

—  ,  George,  Archbifhop  of  York,  g^eat  feaft  given  by,  ix.  192.  Bill 
of  fare  thereat,  x.  332,  333.     Attacks  made  on  his  family,  ix.   193. 

Norfoltt  Duke  of,  imprifoned,   xi.   361,  362.      Attainted,  364.     HJa 
-  lifefavedby  Henry  VIII.'s  death,  365. 

Normandy^  William,  Duke  of,  obtains  the  crown  of  England,  ▼.  6.  See 
IViWtam  I.,  and  Robert, 

JVir«^«  nobility,  different  clafles  of,  vi.,  7,  8. 

ATorviiMx,  name  of,  whence  derived,  vi.  315.  Origin  of,  315,  316.  Set- 
tled in  France  and  became  Frenchmen,  316.  Their  contempt  and  ill- 
treatment  of  the  £ngli(h,  317,  318.  '  Mode  of  education,  318 — 320. 
Surnames,  328.  Their  magnificence,  ^30.  Great  retinues  of  the  Nor- 
man kings  and  nobles,  331 .  Were  in  fome  things  mean  and  fordid,  332. 
Virtues  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  333.  Their  piety,  333,  334.  Va- 
lour, 335.  Sobriety,  336.  Gallantry  and  regard  to  the  point  of  honour, 
337.  Wit  and  humour,  338.  Gencrofity,  339—341.  Their  foibles 
and  vices,  342.  Credulity,  342,  343.  Curiofity,  343,  344.  Cruelty, 
345.  VioUtions  of  chaility,  347,  348.  Unnatural  crime,  348.  Ty- 
ranny and  oppreffion,  349,  350.  Their  language,  35I.  Drefs  354—- 
360.     Diet,  362— 366,     Diverlions,  366—379. 

Norihamptonf  battle  of,  ix.  163. 

Northamptofiy  John,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  caufes  difturbances  there, 
vii.  322.     Tried  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment,'  324,  324., 

Nortbumberhndf  kingdom  of,  founded,  iii.  12.  Ethelfred,  Kmg  of,' 
extends  its  boundaries,  13.  Lofes  it  and  his ^ life,  in  battle,  26.  Ed- 
win his  fuccefibr,  flain,  28.  Ofwald,  King  of  Northumberland,  29. 
Ofwi,.  King  of,  32.  His  fucceffors,  43.  52 — ^54.  The  Northum- 
brians converted  to  Chriftianity  by  Paulinus,  199,  200.  They  apof- 
tatize,  200.  But.  return  to  Chriftianity,  201  •  Situation  of  this  king- 
dom defcribed,  310.      Invaded  by  Malcolm,   King  of  Scotland,  v. 

II  ,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of,  rewarded  by  Henry  IV.  ix.  7. 
Enters  into  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  1 7 .  Takes  arms,  1 8 .  The  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  19.  Noruiumberland  difbands  his  troops,  20.  ,  Is  par- 
doned, 21.  Joins  another  confederacy,  22.  Flees  into  Scotland,  25. 
And  thence  into  Wales,  28.    Defeated  and  flain  at  the  battle  of  firam- 

hamMoor,  30,  31.  ...  .  . 

,  Earl  of,  killed  in  an  infurrefkion,  xi.  19. 


Normehf  Biihop  of,  propofal  of,  to  carry  war  into  Flanders,  vii.  318. 

Is^accepted,  319.     His  expedition^  JI9,  320.    Progrefs  of ,  320,  321. 

Is'accufed  before  Parliament  and  deprived  of  his  temporalities,  321,  322. 
Notitla  Imperii^  notice  of,  ii.  439,  44b.     Its  account  of  the  govemmeat 
'  of  antientBcitsin,' 442^-^4^3. 
Nottmgiam  ea/Hef  taken  by  Rtdurd  I.,  v .  2 1 7.  A  great  council  held  there, 

217. 
'  .  '   ^  Ncvant£f 
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Novani^y  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limtti t  ud  chief  placet  ioi  1.9  aSif  9SSi 

ii.  402. 


O. 

f\^I^f  venerated  by  the  Druidt,  i.  175 — 177. 

OccUvef  Thomas,  the  poet,  chara6ierof,  x.  223* 

Oatbsf  frequency  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  422.    Ceremoaief  10 

adminiftering  them,  425,  426.     Were  weighed  as  welt  as  oumberedf 

426,  427. 

Ocihamf  William,  founder  of  the  {c€t  of  Ockhamifts,  birth  and  educa^ 

tion  of,  Tiii.  227,  228.    Defends  the  Emperor  againft  the  Pope,  2j6* 

'  Ketives  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Lewis,  229*     Obliged  to  xscant, 

230. 
Ofi/^rV  voyage  of. diicovery,  narrative  of,  iv*  2i3*-2i5.    Obfisrvations 

on,  2x5,  2i€u 
0' Conner f  Roderick,  King  of  Connaught,  fubmitsto  Henry  IL,  v*  162^ 
Qfin,  a  Saxon  deity,  account  of,  iii,  175,  176. 
OJof  Archbi(h(^  of  Canterbury,  account  o^  iii.  263.     Conftitutiont  ofy 

364. 
m^^m,  Bifhop  of  Bayeux,  uterine  brother  of  William  I«,  fcised  and  im- 

prifoned  by  him,  v«  33.     Confpires  a^^ataft  William  II.,  39.    The 

confpiracy  fruftrated,  andOdo  baniihed  mto  Normandy,  40,  41. 
Offa^  King  of  Mercia,  reign  of,  iii.  ^o,  51.    Wicked  action  o£^  54. 

Retires  to  Rome,  55.    Account  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  237  •    Erefts 

the  moaaftery  of  St.  Alban's,  236. 
Offices  in  the  royal  fpfu  in  the  15th  oentury,  x.  88,  89. 
»■      ■  , hereditary, m  Scotland,  in  the  1 5th century,  x.  .106— io8« 
CUcafik*    See  Ceiham. 
OferoMf  kws  of,  when  eftabliflied,  vi.  add. 
Ofprtfimi  of  the  Normans,  vi^  349,  3^0. 
Qpiieif  ftate  of,  in  the  ijthcentiiry,  viii.  198—^00. 
Ordainerst  council  of,  appointed  by  the  confederate  barons,  vii*  130,  131. 

viii.  133*     Ordinances  of,  ccmmrmed  by  Edward  IL>  133* 
Ordeals^  antient  Britiih  laws  concerning,  i.  332.    Origin  of,  iii.  427- 

I>ifferent  ordeak,  4^8.   JodicSal  combat,  ib*    Ordeal  of  the  crcdb,  429. 

Ordeal  of  the  Corfoed,  420.    Cold  water  ordeal,  431— -433.     Hot 

water  ofdeal,  433*    Ordeal  of  hot  iron,  434.    Thefe  ordeals»  not  dan- 

QrdavUfSp  kingdom  of,  £tnalion,  liouts,  and  chief  phcesin,  i.  27J — 273. 

ii.  408. 
Organs f  when  introduced  into  Enrkud,  vr.  i84r»i85. 
Orieantf  fiegeof,  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Salifliury,  ix.  88.    WIk>  kkHkd 

before  it,  89.  Siege  ccmtmued,  89.  Propo£dsforitafurteiider»fqeaed9 

91.   Sief^  of,  raifed,  94. 
ii  I,  Maid  of.    See  JoMn  of  Art. 

OJtortui^  Governor  of  Britain,  i.  36.     Subdues  the  Jcfcni,  37.   Qukts  a 

JaditiDa  among  die  Brigantea,  38.    War  ws^  the  SilnrBs»  ^8**40.   Is 

unfortunate!  44. 

OfmMt 
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0/mfaUf  Klngot  Nxyrihtnfnberlandi  flain  in  battle  br  Penda,  iii.  21^4  30* 
■     f  St.,  %t/hop  of  Worcefter,  cruel  condu6^  of,  towards  the  married 

clergy,  iii.  272.     Death  of,  262. 
O/wif  King  of  Northumberland,  brayely  defends  his  territories,  iii.  jt* 

Defeats  and  kills  Penda,  32. 
OfAof  Cardinal,  conftitutioDS  of,  Tiit.  6. 
OitJinif  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  t.  278^  279* 

ii.  405,  406. 
Otterhourm,  Thomas,  the  hiftortan,  account  of,  x.  13 1« 
Otterbumt  battle  of,  vii.  343,  ^44. 
Oxford^  Robert  dc  Vere,  Earl  of,  invites  Henry  VI  II;  to  a  fplendid 

entertainment,  xi.  6^^     Is  fined  by  hin\  for  his  retainers,  6$^  66. 
6mfordi  city  of,  tranfadtions  of,  a  parliament  held  there,  v.  165. 
,  Synod  of,  viiir  3. 

■  i*"  ,  Univerfity  of,  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great,  ir.  60.    Account  of 

its  endowment,  61,  62.    Whether  it  was  a  feat  of  learning  prior  to  the 

foundation  of  the  Univerfity,  62—65.    Deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  77— 

{9.  Re-eftablifhed  by  Edward*  the  Confeflbr,  79,  80.  •  Hiftory  of  the 
Jniverfity  from  1066.  to  1216,,  vi.  156-^1  c8.  Colleges  fbnnded  there 
in. the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries,  viii,  253.  Univerfity  Hall,  f#.  Baliol, 
■  Merton,  Exeter,  and  Oriel  Colleges,  254.  Queen^s  and  New  Colleges, 
255.  Great  numbers  of  ftudents  at  Oxford^  258,  259.  Lincob  CoU 
lege  founded,  x.  150.  AU-fouls*  CoBege,  ico,  I5i«  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, I5X»  Public  fchools,  153.  Difputes  between  the  Greeks  ^d 
Trqans,  lovers  and  opponents  of  Greek  literature,  xii.  20  ( — 207. 
Brazenrnofe  College  founded,  245.  Corpus  C^rifti  College  founded, 
2a6.  Cardinal  College,  247 — 249.  College  of  Henry  VIII.,  249^ 
Carift^s  Church,  250. 


P. 

pAGBANTS  of  the  14th  century  defcribed,  viii.  417;    An  amufemtot 

'^   of  the  1 6th  century,  xii,  ^82. 

Pages^  or  valets,  in  chivalry,  their  duties  and  exercifes,  vL  320,  321. 

Palce^  Richard,  a  reviver  of  literature,  anecdotes  of,  xii.  236-^238. 

Painting  of  the  body  pradtfed  b)r  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  123.  163 — 165. 
Of  tneir  (hields,  166.  Painting,  in  general,  of  the  antient  Britons, 
much  improved  after  the  Roman  Couqueft,  167.     State  of  the  art  of 

fainting  in  England  in  the  lith  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  220 — 222. 
^ortrait-painting.  222 — 224.  General  ftate  of  the  art  of  painting  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  296 — 300.  State  of  the  art  in  the 
15th  century,  x.  209 — ^21 1.  Portrait  painting,  aii — aij.  St&te  of 
painting  in  the  i6th  century,  xii.  289 — 291, 
Paintings^  ^reat  numbers  of,  imported  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  1^7, 
1^8.  Paintings  executed  in  England,  159,  160.  Painting  on  glafs,' 
i6i.  vi.  226.  Paintings  of  various  kinci^in  the  nth  and  X2tb  centu- 
ries, vi.  22J. 

fandulft  tbe  papal  legate,  accepts  the  fubmiffion  of  King  John,  on  Wba^ 
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termftt  v.  248.     Commands  the  King  of  France  to  defift  frofiC  ii 

'  EcgUnd^  249*     His  infolent  condud,  when  in  Eneland,  443*  444* 

Panter^  Patrick,  Secretary  of  James  IV.,  accpitftt  of,  xii.  244,  24^. 

Papacy 9  encroachments  of,  on  the  crown,'  in  the  reign  of  Henry  !•  and 
Stephen^  v.  293— r330.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  11.    SteBeciei. 

,  fchifms  in,  v.  318.  339.     Terminated,  403.     In*  the  15th  cen- 
tury, X.  10,  II. 

Pafer^  invention  of,  promoted  the  improvement  of  learning,  vi.  120. 

Parifij  kingdom  of,  liluation,  limits  and  chief  places  in,  i.  275.  ii.  408. 

PartJf  Univcrfity,  niftory  of,  from  1066.  to  1216.,  vi.  160,  161. 

Paris 9  Mathew,  thejiu^orian,  account  of,  viii.  23^-^239.     Worlts,  259, 

240.  . 

Pariiamenty  'E.n^'i(\:\»  held  at  London,  by  Henry  II.,  v.  120.  Tranf- 
afiions  of  one  lield  at  Oxford,  165.     State  of,  in  the  reign  of  William 

-  I.,  vi.  22.  Who  were  its  conftituent  members,  at  this  period,  23—32. 
\  Enfflifh,  conllitution  of,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  viii.  909 
91.  Change  m,  by  the  barons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  92,  93. 
Another  change,  94,  95.  Antient  conftitution  of,  reftored,  105. 
Earl  of  Leicefter's  plan  of  parliament  revived,  .106.  Variations  in  the 
fonps  of  parliaments,  107 — 109.  Great  influence  of  the  cro^n  in  par- 
liament, 109..    Triers  of  petitions,  no.    Only  one  houic  of  p^liament, 

'  J 1 1 .  Method  of  terminating  a  feilion  of  parliar^ent,  1 1 2  >  j^itions  to 
parliament  an  fwered  by  the  King  and  council,  113.  .  State  of,  from  the 
accefllon  of  Edward  II.  to  the  accelTion  of  Edward  IIL,  J27— 129k 
Not  yet  divided  into  two  houfes,  129.  Clergy  there,  nearly  equal  to 
the  laity,  130..  Statq  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1 11.^  137.  Were 
held  very  frequently,  138.  Diflindlions  between  parliaments  and  great 
Councils,  1*3.  Number  of  reprefentatives,  139.  Divided  into  uuee 
bodies,'  140 — 142.  -^  Prodlors  of  the  clergy  no  loneer  members  of  par- 
liament, 142.  The  eftabhfhment  of  the  houfes  oflords  and  commons, 
143,  144.  Happy  effects  of  this  eftabhfhment,  145.  Gradual  union  olF 
the  knights  and  commons,  146.  Humihty  of  the  commons,  1^.  Singu- 
lar miitake  of  parliament,  147.  Lawyers  <;x eluded  from  parliament, 
148.  State  of  the  Englifh  parliament,  from  the  accefllon  of  Richard  IL 
to  the  acceffien  of  Henry  IV.,  159 — 164.  Its  feflions  commonly  fhort, 
165,  166.  State  of,  in  the  15th  century,  X.  54— 58.  Shortnels  of  its 
feflions,  67.  Form  of  its  proceedings  from  1485.,  to  1547.,  xii.  151—. 
153.  Length  of  its  feflions,  153.  Unanimity  of  parliament,  154.  In- 
fliances  of  its  fervility,  160 — 162. 

—  of  Scotland,  conftitution  of,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  I.,  fimilar 


to  that  of  England,  viii.  136,  137.  Its  conftitution  in  the  15th century, 
X.  98.  The  three  eftates,  i3.  How  called,  99.  Mode  of  proceeding, 
99,  lOO-  Committees  appointed,  for  what  purpofes^  100,  loi.  Lifts 
of  the  members  of  fuch  committees,  330.  Roll  of  the  Scottifh  parlia^ 
ment,  sb.  The  whole  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ariftocracy,  loi. 
Seffions  of  the  Scottifh  parliament,  fhort,  iq2.  Attempt  to  form  two 
houfes,  102,  103.    State  of,  in  the  reigns  of  James  IV.  and  V.,  xii. 

177—179- 
Parrf  Lady  Catherine,  married  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  xi.  343.     Her 

perfon  in  danger  from  him,  359,  -361 . ' 
Partridgep  a  pretended  Britiflt  (age,  account  of,  ii.,  689  69. 

'aj 
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P^ajjkm  prevaSeht  amoag  the  antient  BritoiMy'^  ii.  ^93-^9;. 

Pqffurcgei  ilate  of»  among  the  antient  Britona>  ii*  loo— -102  •*  At  the  ar- 
rival oi  the  Anglo-SaxoDBy  iv.  07,  98. 

Pa//irifif/aulhorityy  extent  of,  ui2^  the  Anglo-Saxon  hws,  iii.  399^  400* 

Patriarchal  governmenif  the  firft  eftabliflied»  i.  .259,  Succeeded  by  the 
monarchical, '  239,  240. 

Paulinut  converts  the  Northumbrians  to  Chriftianity,  iii.  199.  They 
apoftatize^  '200.    And  return,  201 . 

Ptfffiftfji/j,' different  modes  of  making,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi. 
300.     Adfcalam^  W,  301.     By  weight,  301.    By  combuftion,  i^ 

Peacey  Anglo-Saxon  laws  ror  preferving,  iii.  412,  413. 

Pearhf  aotiently  exported  from  Britain,  ii.  221. 

Peekham^  John,  nominated  archbifhop  of  C^terbury,  viii.  20.  His  let- 
ter to  Edward  I.,  22.  Difregairded  by  him,  ib»  Cenfures  Knapwell 
for  herefy,  22-— 24. 

Pedroi  Don,  King  of  Caftile,  dethroned  by  the  Comfanieiy  vii.  272. 
Battle  of  Najara,  gained  l>y  him,  through  the  alfiftance  of  the  Black 
Prince,  274.  His  perfidious  condud,  275.  Is  put  to  death  by  Heqry 
de  Traftamare,  276.  His  daughter  married  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancafter,  280. 

PelaghUf  or  Morgan,  brief  account  of,  iL  89— 91.  Heretical  notions  of^ 
i.  22  i,  229.  Public  difptttation- between  the  orthodox  and  the  Pela- 
gians, thelatterqfwhom.are  defeated,  229,  231. 

Pfrnt^kcj  William,  Earl  of,  procures  the  coronadon  of  Henry  lU.^  ^* 

.'  av    Is -i^ppoioted  prote£ior,  f^»    His  popular  meiafures, .  i^.    MiUtacy;^ 
tMi£a6tioiis,  3,  4*    Death,  4. 

Penal  lanosoi  .^e  antient  Britonsi  i.  321^28*  Of  the  Anglo-Sslxqps, 
iiiw  405.'  Their  defign  was  to  repair  the  injury  committed^  406,  407. 
Penal  laws  againflb  t&ft,  &c.  407—421. 

Pemmcif  carious,  antiently  impoled  in  Scotlaadj  iv*  225. 

i^^^'King  of  Wefiex,  charader  of,  iii.. 27.     War  between  him  and 
Edwio,  j^ng  of  Northumberland,  27,  28*    And  with  Ofwfdd  King' 
of  N^rthmnberbind^  299  30*    With  Cenwal,  Kinc^  of  Weifcx,  30,  31. 
Is  flain  in  battle  with  Ofwv,  King  of  Northumberland,  32. 

Percy*    See  Northumberland.^  _ 

,.     ,  ■■  family,  reftored  to  their  eftates  and  honours,  ix.  201,  202. 

Perjury^  frequent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv«  339.  Prevalent  in  the 
I  cth  century,  x.  291* 

PetJecwAm  of  the  Britifh  church  in  the  3d  century,  i.  211.  Deliverance 
Irom,  in  the  4th  century,  216. 

Perfom^  penal  laws  of  the  antient  Britons  concerning,  i.  321— '324. 

,  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  287.     Greatly  refembling  thofe  of  the 

Gauls  and  Germans,  287.     Large,  tall,  and  fair,  288.    .Poetical  pic- 
tare  of,  292.     Of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  diftinguiihed  for  thor  beauty,  iv« ' 

292 — ^294. 
Perfimd  itifuriuf  how  puniflied  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  iii.  415—4^0. 
Perihf  gentend  affembfy  of  the  Scottifli  church  at,  x.  44^-46.    Conyo- 

eation  of,  x.  48. 
PMlencCf  terrible,  in  Eqgland,  in  1407.^  ix.  29. 
Petrue  Blefenfii.    See  Bloit,  (Peter  of.) 

PUrmm  Qt  the  Dniidsi  aacipHat  of,  ii.  51. 
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PhUipf  fon  of  Law*  V1I.>  mtowJcJ  Kmjfmt  Trvao$i  ▼•  I  A*    t« 
cikd  to  liis  ^ther,  thxough  the  moUation  of  H«nrf  II .»  16R,  169* 
Difpute  between  theiDy  concerhqig  ^e*  giittrdionfiup  of  tbe  keirefs  of 
.  Briunny)  179.    War  between  tbem  concrtided  by  atnice»  i79t  i8o« 
Irrit&ted  at  the  non-confvimaiition  of  marmge  between  hii  fiftef  Adelab 
and  Prince  Richard  of  England,  181 .     Takes  the  crofib  H-     War  be- 
tween Philip  and  Henry  II.  9  1839  184.     Interviei^  between  Pbilip  aod 
Richard  I.,  relative  to  the  crufade,  195.     Tl^  Kings  of  En|ghad  and 
France  arrive  at  Me(rina>  194.     Trantadiionft  at  Meffina*  195.     Saifa 
from  Meffina^  197.     Returns  from  the  Holy  Land,  ao^t     I>ifgx:aceful 
conduct  of  Philip  on  bis  return,  206.     Intrigues  with  John,  iK  Tbrir 
plans  to  prevent  Richard  I.'s  return  defeated*  212.  2 16.      Richard 
-  wages  war  again  ft  Philipt  which  is  fufpended  by  a  truoe»  SI9.    The  wac 
renewed  and  terminated,  220,  22i«  ^23.     War  between  Philip  and 
Johuy  230.     Terminated  by  a  peace,  23 Ik     Philip  advocates  tiie  caufe 
of  Arthur,  Duke  of  Britanny,  234.    Invades  John's  Cnreign  dpmiaionii 
237.    And  reduces  almoft  the  whole  of  them,  238-    Truce  between 
'  them,  241.     Prepares  to  iDvade  England,  246 «    Is  comnmided  to  de- 
.  fift  by  the  Pope,  249*    Engagement  between  the  French  and  £n|^fli 

fleets,  250. 

■I  ■■  ■      the  j^air,  King  of  France^  fumttona  Edward  I^  as  Duke  of  Gn^ 

'  enne,  to  render  homage,  vii.  90,  91.     Makes  alliancse  with  the  Kipg  of 

Scotland,  s3.     Deceives  Edward,  91,  9a.     Edward  invades  France^ 

99)  100.    Double  alliance  between  thcrai  and  peace  concluded*  f<^« 

■<■         d€  yaloit.  King  of  France,  fummons  Edward  HI.  to  do  bos^ge, 

vii.  186,  187.     His  claim  to  the  Freaeh  crown  oppoled  by  Edwud, 

•  ft02.    Nature  6f  Edward^i  ckims  examined,  202'-^2o6.     Edwtri  iflr 

•  vlkks  France,  aio^  Philip's  preparations,  an.  PhiHp's  fleet  defeiAed 
by  Edward,  213.  Fruits  thereof,  214,  Riil^  diidln^red  by  Edwlfd* 
and  his  reply,  215*  Trace  concluded,  216.  NegotiatifMis  for  pcM^i 
21%  War  with  Edward,  225.  Truce  concluded,  ill  obferrcd,  t%(^ 
tiiSf    War  renewed,  220.    Battle  of  Creey,  234— 2a7'«    Philip  tiotlilj 

•  defnted,  238.  FruttleA  attempt  totaifis  the  fiege  c/Cabns»  94^*  Hit 
death,  247* 

mmt  ",  King  of  Cadile,  vifits  England,  xi.  72.  SpfendkHy  entcHaiqfd  by 
Henry  VI L,  i^.  Concludes  a  treaty,  difadvantageoos  to  his  fobjefi^ 
72$  73.  Delivers  up  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk  to  Henry  VII*,  73.  Co** 
tracks  his  fon  Charles,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Hemty  VII.,  74. 

fhihfephyf  ftate  of,  in  Bi^tain,  after  the  tloman  Conqueft,  \u  8^^— &i* 

Phoenicianiy  tnded  with  Britain,  ii.  199,  The  tiane  of  their  difcovenng" 
Britatit,  not  certainly  known,  200.  No  evidence  that- they  had  ooloaiiit 
planted  in  Britain,  202.  Commodities  exported  by  the  Fhoeniciansr 
202.  Tin,  fl.  Lead,  203.  Skins  and  wool,  204.  Arlicka  im« 
ported  by  the  PtvoeniciaRS^  if.  Who  concealed  their  trade,  with  Britfun 
from  other  nations,  205. 

Ph/fetOrtri  dtfttnAioff  bietween  tfiem  and  farg«ont,  vi.  iif,  itS»  Thr 
dergy  were  the  chief  phyGcians  in  the-  t4th  century,  1 14..  The  dhif^ 
phyhcians,  and  fome  of  the  laity,  in  the  12  th  and  I3lh  centttrieQi  vui. 
206.     Phyiicians'  CoUege,'  when  ftundtdi  xis«  8 14* 

Phsficu     See  Natural  Philo/ophy^ 


Phjfwhgy  of  tbe  I)Vuids9  account  of,  n.  9— li. 

HQs  and  Scots^  harafs  the  Britons,  i.  105,  106.  115^9  116.  i20*  122. 
129*  Phinder  the  country  between  the  walls^  ^25.  ^  Break  through 
Severus's  wall,  126.  Temtory  occupied  by  them,  i.  288*«^90.  Hif- 
tory  ofthc  PJAs,  iik  37.  81—89. 

fierce  Plo<toman*s  yifiouy  account  of,  vili.  309,  jfia. 

Piety  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  W.  535,  334. 

Pihrimagesf  fondness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  for,  iv.  jfo^— J04. 

Piigrimage  ef  Gtaeej  infurre6)[ion  of,  xi.  298^,  ^99.  Truce  with  the  in- 
iurgents,  299,  300.  Negotiation,  300,  301.  Pacification,  301,  502. 
Executions  in  confequence  of  it,  303. 

Piratical  expeditiontf  fondnefs  of  the  Danes  lor,  it.  321,  322.  Com- 
merce greatly  k^rrapted  by  pirates,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centimes^  Tiii. 

337>  33^- 
PUgue^  deftrttftil^,  in  1349.9  viif.  57.   In  1360.,  6i. 

Plantagenety  Henry.     See  Henry  II. 

■    ■      ,  Edward.    See  Warweky  Earl  of. 
Plauiitus  Aulus,  Goremor  of  Britain,  i.  30.   Several  anions  btftw^eft, 

aid  the  Brbons,  32,  53.     Retires  beyond  the  Thames,  34. 
Pleadings 9  legal,  when  firfl  in  the  Englifh  language,  yiii.  391. 
P^^octe^  Reginald,  Bifhop  of  Chichefter,  tned  for  herefy,  t,  54.     Re- 
cants and  is  imprifbned  for  Kfe,  34,  35. 
Poets,  Brkrfh,  account  of,  ii.  186-^189. 

Porfr/,  origin  of,  ii.  168 — 170.    Of  the  antient  BritQps,  168;    Various, 
kind^  0I7  170.     Thdr  facred  hymns,  171  •     Theological,  philofdphi- 
cal,  and  juridical  poems,  171,  172.  -  Hiftorical  poems,  172,  173.  He- 
roic poems,  173,   174.     Satirical  poems,  174.    War  fongs  6f  afferent 
kia^  174-^176.     Elepac  poems,  176,  177.    Triumphal  fongs,  177. 
Dying  fongs,  178.     Love  fong^,  179.     Feftal  fongs,  180.     Beauties 
of  the  antient  Britifh  poetry,  180,   i8r.     Similies>  182.     Sublime  ki 
fentiment  and  cK^on,  183.    VeHification  of,  r84.    None  of  the  poems, 
of  the  provincial  BHtons  preferved,  189.     Poetry -and  mufic,  originally 
mtited,  191.     Sta^e  of  Briti(b  poetry  in  the  6th  century,  iv.  177,'  178- 
Greatly  cultivated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  9th  century,  iv.  163. 
Poetry  and  poets  greatly  honoured,  163-^165,    Aftonifhing  powers  of 
^try,  i6y,  166.     Language  of  the  antient  poets,  1 70,  171.     Rulea 
of  verification,  171,  172.     Rules  of  the  drotquxt,  or  common  fong, 
172-^174.    Great  variety  of  verfification,  174,  175.    Examples  of,  m 
Englifh,  175.    Saxon  and  Danifh  poets  had  great  regard  to  quantities, 
170.     Ufed  rhymes,  177.     Various  kinds  of  poems,  178.     State  of 
Eaglifh  poetry  in  the  I2th  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  228.     Imperfect 
ftatieof  the  Englifh  language,  228,  229.    Specimen  of  Englifh  poetry, 
ib.     Sunday  fongs,  229,  230.   Hymns,  928.    Love  fongs,  230^  231. 
Satirical  poems,  231,  232.    Danger  of  writing  them,  253.     Panegyri- 
cal poems,  233,  ^344     Elegies,  paflond,  &c.,   234.     Latin  poetry, 
234 — 242.      Romatoce  poetry,    242 — 244.     Proven9al  poetry,   ±44, 
24^.-     Sfate'  df  Enghfli  poetry  from  r2i6.  to  1399*,  viii.  244—451. 
900-^13.     State  of  poetry  in  Britain,  in  the  15th  century,  x.  214—' 
225.    State  of  poetry  in  the  1 6th  century,  xii.  292— 498« 
Poiffierif  battle  of,  vii.  i^S-^^S^* 
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Pohf   Reginaldy  Cardinaly  lineage  of|  xi.  307.      Excites  confpinckf 

acpainft  Henry  VII  I.  A  308. 
*  Pou-iax  impofed  on  the  Britons^  by  the  Romaos,  i.  356»  357.    Capita- 
tion tax  ixnpofed  by  Richard  II.,  viii.  169,  170. 

Popet  power  of,  increafed  in  the  Sdi  century,  iii.  230.  Grofc  comiptioa 
of  the  papal  court,  Tiii.  365,  366.  3699  370.  Several  laws  agatnft  the 
papal  exafUonsy  paffed  in  the  reign  of  Heury  IV.9  x.  7,  8. 

Population  of  antient  Britain^  i.  290,  291.  Of  Britain,  from  the  6th  to 
the  9th  century,  iii.  317-^319*  Diminilhed  in  the  15th  century»  and 
why,  X.  277 — ^281. 

Portrait-fainting  in  England,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  222, 
223.     Remarkable  likenefs  of  fome  portraits,  22f. 

Potter*sartf  ftate  of,  amon^  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  140. 

Prayers f  when  firfl  in  Engh/h,  xii.  102,  103. 

Preachings  hiftory  of,  in  England,  before  the  12th  century,  ▼{£.  18a, 
183*  Poftillatmg,  what,  183.  Declaring,  f3.  New  mode  of  preadi- 
ing  introduced  in  the  13th  century,  184.    Greatly  oppofed,  185,  186. 

Predial Jla^ots^  condition  of,  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  vi.  4. 

Premunire^  ftatute  of,  pafTed,  viii.  60.     A  fecond  ilatute  enaded,  74. 
*'    Repeal  of,  refufed  by  the  Englifh  parliament,  x.  25. 

Prerogatives  of  the  Englifli  kings,  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III^ 
▼iii.  99.  Of  Edward  L,  120,  121.  Of  Edward  II.,  132,  133.  Of 
Edward  III.,  152.  Of  Richard  II.,  168.  In  the  I5tii  century,  x. 
87,  88. 

.-i— — —  of  the  Scottiih  kings,  in  the  15th  century,  x.  93.  97.  In 
the  1 6th  century,  xii.  188— *I90. 

Pre/SJenti  o{  the  Roman  province,  power  and  office  of,  i.  343. 

Prices  of  commodities,  under  the  Saxon  goyemment,  iv.  284 — 286.  Of 
provifionsin  1309-,  viii.  438,  439. 

Priefis,  Britilh.     See  Druids. 

■  ,  ■  ■  ,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifli,  iii.  169.  Their  hierarchy,  170.  Power 
and  honours,  171.  Their  do^rines  better  known  than  thofe  of  the 
Druids,  172.  Reli^ous  principles,  173,  174.  Deities  worihipped  by 
them,  175 — 178.  Religious  wor/hip,  179 — 184.  Differences  between 
their  Paganifm  and  that  of  the  Druids,  184. 

Primacy  f  difpute  about,  between  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
V.  273,  274.  Determined  in  favour  of  Canterbury,  274.  Difpute 
about  it  agam  revived,  310,  311.  And  determined  in  favour  of  York, 
316. 

Princes  of  fie  bloodt  privileges  of,  in  antient  Britain,  iii.  330,  331. 

Printings  art  of,  when  firft  invented,  x,  200,  201  •  In  England,  201, 
202.  Eminent  printers  in  England  in  the  15th  century,  203,  204* 
Printing  in  Scotland,  204,  20;.  Progrefs  of  printing  in  the  i6th  ces* 
tury,  xii.  286»  287. 

Prifoners  ofnuar^  ranfomed  for,  exceffive  fums,  viii.  292,  293. 

Procurator^  imperial,  power  and  office  of,  i.  344. 

Property^  law  of  the  antient  Britons  concerning,  i.  324—328.  Laws  of 
fucceffion  to,  334— *33^-  Anglo-Saxon  laws  of  fucceffion  to,  iii 
401,  402. 

Provencal  poetry^  account  of,  vi.  244,  245. 
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fnvi/hmf  papa^  native  of/  y'm.  35.  Oppo&d  by  the  Englifli  parlia^ 
incnty  359  34.  Remonflrance  of  £dwai;d  III.9  aganift,  §g,  $6.  Sutute 
of  proyifors  againft,  59,  60. 

frovifionsf  abundance  of,  in  South  Britain,  ii*  356.  Not  fo  plentifoL  in 
North  Britain,  359.  Table  of  thofe  at  Prior  Bome'a  inftallation  feaft^ 
and  their  prices,  viiL  438,  439.  Table  oU  at  Archbiihop  Nerill's  in- 
ftallation,  x.  332,  333. 

/y2r/fli0i]^,  fondnels  of  the  Anglo-Saxont  for,  iv.  306,  307. 

Ptolemy  of  j^leMandrht  charaSer  of  his  geography,  ii.  378,  379*  His  de« 
fcription  of  Britain,  38p-*395.     Conunentary  thereon»  396—416, 


QUEEN'GOLDt  why  payable  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Queenst  ^i*  40. 
^  QuifUain,  an  Anglo-Norman  diverfion,  defcnbed,  vi.  371. 


R. 

J^DULPHUS,  Bifliop  of  Rochefter,  eleAed  Archbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury, vi  309.  lufolent  letter  from  the  Pope  concerning,  ib,  Difpute 
between  him  and  Thurftan  Archbi(hop-ele^  of  York,  310.  Prevarica- 
tion of  the  Pope,  311.     Death  and  chara6^er  of  Radulphus,  313. 

Ranhf  diftin£kion  of,  among  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  316,  317.  Iliftory 
of  the  different  ranks  of  people  in  Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  thi?  Saxons^ 
to  the  landing  of  WiUiam  Duke  of  Normandy,  iii.  320-73*3 1.  No 
material  changes  in  ranks,  in  the  I5tb  century,  x.  277. 

i^^ybm/,  exorbitant,  paid  for  prifoners  of  war,  viii.  292,  293. 

^^^ingi  fynod  held  at,  viii.  20. 

Reformation   of  the  church,   attempted  by   Wickliff.      See   Lollards; 

Riglam  Majejlaiemf  a  body  of  Scottifti  law,  when  and  by  whom  compofed». 
viii.  157. 

^^iWd^,  fub-prior  of  Canterbury,  chofen  archbifliop,  v.  435. 

i^^ni,  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  250,  251. 
ii«  414. 

Re&cf^  fale  of^  in  the  8th  century,  iii.  236.  The  Anglo-Saxons  remark* 
able  for  their  veneration  of  relics,  iv.  304 — ^306. 

/^A^,  a  fource  of  revenue  in  feudal  times,  nature  of,  vi.  16,  17. 

RA^on^  Hiftory  of,  in  South  Britain,  from  the  firft  invafion  by  the 
Romans,  A.  A.  C.  ^^-^  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.D.  449*,  i* 
\'^l^  etjeq*  Importance  of  religion,  135.  Antient  Britons  famous  for, 
•136.  Antiquity  of  their  religion,  f  3.  Delineation  of  it.  Sec  Druidsfin. 
■  ■■,  Chriflian,  early  planted  in  Britain,  i.  184,  185.  Evidences  of 
its  early  introdudion,  186 — 190.  Small  number  of  Chriftians  in  Britain 
before  the  perfecution  under  Nero,  190.  Examination  of  opinions,  who 
planted  Chriftianity  in  Britain,  i^i^  etfcq,  St.  James,  192.  Simon 
Zelotes,  1 92 — 1 94*  St.  Paul,  1 94 — 1 97 .  Ariftotobulus,  1 97 .  Jofeph 
of  Arimatheaf  198-^900*    By  nuffionaries  from  the  eat^  aoi*    Firft 
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plaoterrof  Ckrifliankr  io  Brifesdn  not  csertamly  knowiiy  202.  Cent.  2. 
Ffogccfs  of  the  ftoSpu  mdual,  ii.  Converfion  of  King  Lucius,  lOX- 
Account 'thereof,  by  Nennius,  205*  And  by  Jeffrey  of  MonmooUft 
205— 20&.  Bttt  little  truth  in  tbefe  narratives,  209.  Cent- 3.  Fur- 
thor  progrefs  of  Chr^kiaoity,  210.  Perfecution  in  Britain,  211.  Go- 
•vemment,  do&rine,  and  vK>r{lup  of  the  Britilh  churches,  in  the  firft 
^three  centuries,  213.  Ezpences  of  reUeioo,  how 'defrayed,  214^215. 
^Cent.  4.  Chr^ftians  delirered  from  penecution,  .216.  Britilb  l^fhops 
.ia  the  council  of  Aries,  21 7*  Kindnefs  of  Conftantine  to  the  Britifh 
clergy,  218,  219.  Do^Mne  of  the  Britifli  churches  in  the  fr)urth  cen- 
tury, 220—222.  Government  of  the  Britiih  church,  223.  Rites  of 
worfliip,  224.  Origrin  of  the  monafbic  life  in  Great  Britain,  226 — ^229. 
Public  difputation  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Pelagians,  229 — ^231. 
Germanus  and  Lupus  return  into  Gaul,  232.  Second  expedition  of 
Geniwu\uA  into  Britain,  234.  The  hiftory  of  reUgion  in  Britain  froi% 
the  arrival  of  the  Sasoos  to  the  landing  of  Wiuiam  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, iii.  167,  et/eq,  Hifkory  and  delineation  of  the  religion  of  the 
Heathen  Saxons  from  their  arrival  in  Britain  to  the  coming  of  Auftin 
for  their  converfion,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Britim  Chriftian 
churches  in  that  period,  i68.  .  Hiilor^  of  religion  in  Great  Bri- 
tain of  Auftio,  A>D.  596.  to  A.D.700.,  169— zi$.  Hiftoryofr^ 
lig^oirin  Gi,reat  Britain  from  the  year  700.10  800.,  217— *<138^  General 
ftate.  of  religion  io;  this  oentury,  238.  Hiflx>ry  of  religion  from  the 
year  800.  to  the  year  900*,  239—257.  Hiftory  of  religion  frt>m  the 
year  900.  to  the  year  1066.,  257-^297.  State  of  religion  in  EnglaDd 
m  this  century,  257,  258.     Hiftory  of,  from  the  landing  of  WuUam 

.  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  the  death  o£  King  John,  v.  271 — 453.  Hif- 
tory of  religion,  from  the  death  of  John  to  the.acceflk>n  of  Henry  IV. 
viii.  I,  el/tq^  .  Strongly  tm£kured  with  fuperftition,  during  this  period} 
371,  372.  Hiftory  of  religion,  from  the  acceflion  of  Henry  IV.  to 
.  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.,  x.  i-— 50.  Hiftory  of,  in  Englamd  fnw 
the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIL  to  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.,  xii«  l*- 
107.     Hiftory  of,  in  Scotland*     See  Scetlandf  church,  hiftory  of. 

Rents  antiently  paid  in  kind,  in  England,  iv.  105 — 107. 

Retalnerty  laws  pafled  againft  by  Henry  VII.,  xi.  6^.    Anecdote  of  fain, 
relative  to  them,  64---65. 

Retaliation^  law  of,  eftablifhed  among  the  antient  Britons,  i.  322,  303 « 

Retimtus  of  the .  Anglo-Saxon  nd^les,  iv«  360.     Great,  of  the  Anglo^ 
Norman  Kings  and  barons,  vi.  331,  332. 

Revenues  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  amount  of,  u  359— *-36o. 

■  '  ^  V*  '^  yingiO'Saxon  Kings^  iii.  363.     Derived  from  the  crom 

lands,  364,  365.     Fines  and  amerciaments,  365.     Forfritures,  368. 

of  tie  Norman  Kings^  vi.  15.     Derived  from  reserved  rents,  A* 


Wardship,  ih.  Marriage,  16.  Relief,  ib.  ScuUge,  17.  Great  re- 
venues uf  William  I.,  34 — 40.  Annual  amount  of,  41—42.  Rcte^ 
nues  of  Henry  III.,  viii.  100,101.  Of  Edward  L,  123,  124.  .Of 
Edward  II  ,  134,  Of  Edward  HI.,  153,  154.  Richard  11.,  169, 
X70.  Or^in^y  revenues  of  the  kings  of  England,  in  the  15th  century, 
X.  76—80.  Their  extraordinary  revenues.  8o^«.  Revenues  of 
Henry  VII.  apd  VIII.,  L68t-.i7o- 
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Revenues  oF  t1ie  ScottHh  kings»  in  the  i6th  cehtury^  xii.  196.  Crown 
lands,  19O9  191.    AnAexationi,  192 — 195-, 

Iteyntfldsj  Edward,  nominated  Archbiihop  of  Cantetbuiry,  Tiii.  48.  Ex- 
traordinary powers  granted  to  him  by  the  Pope^  48,  49. 

kbeiortc  of  the  Dmids,  account  of,  ii.  52—55*  State  of  its  culture  in 
England,   from  to66.  to  1216.,  vi.  93— 98.      From  12 16.  to  1399., 

^viii..x74,  175.      ^ 

RkharJf  Pinor  of  Dover,  elected  Archbintop  of  Canterbury^  v.  598. 
Kittg  confetrated  at  Rome,  returns  to  England^  399.  Holds  a  council 
at  Weftminftcr,  400-     His  death  and  charRfter,  40(5. 

^  Prince,  fon  of  Henry  IL,  joins  a  'confpiracy  agaiuft  his  fsither, 

V.  148.  Is  reconciled  to  him,  159.  And  kindly  treated,  i6o*  His 
violent  condud,  174.  Is  reduced  to  obedience,  177.  His  undbtiful 
bdiaviour,  x8o.  Takes  the  crofs,  I8i»  Forfakes  his  father  and  joins 
the  King  of  France,  183.  Purfues  him  from  place  to  place,  185. 
Hb  acceffion  to  the  throne,  ^191 . 

•  I.,  coronation  of,  v.  189.     Firft  a^  of  his  reigrn  very  grecieus. 


190.     CoUeCks  money,  troops,  8tc.  and  embarks  for  the  Holy  Land, 
ipi .     Interview  of,  with  Philip  King  of  France  relative  to  their  letpe- 
dition,  193.    The   Kings  of  ^England  atid  France  winter  at  Medina, 
194.   ^Tranfadlions  there,  195,  196.     Treaties  between  Richard  and 
Tanctred   King  of  Sifcily,  196.     Sails  fK>M'Mefllna,  197.    Conquers 
Cyprus,  and  tnarries  the  Princefs  Berengaria,  198.    Arrives  at  Aeon, 
199.      Which  he  b'eiieges  and  takes,  rh.     Openltiohs  ef  the  wal>  in 
the  Holy  Land,  200,  2oi.    Proceedings  of  the  Ckriftian  arihy  there, 
207.     Richard  prepares  ibr  his  return  to  England)  208.     Is  unjuftly 
accufed  of  the  murder  of  Conrade,  King  of  Jerufalem,  209.     Further 
proc^dings  in  Paleftine,  209,  2io-     Embanks  for  England,  is  (hip- 
wrecked  and  taken  prifoner,  211.     Is  delivered  over  to  the  Emperor, 
2ti,  2 12.     Confpiracy  of  the  King  of  France  and  Prince  John  a?ainft 
him,  defeated,  212.     Richard's  undaunted  deportment  in  his  captivity, 
213.     Negociations  fbr  his  deliverance,  213,  214.     Richard's  noble  be- 
haviour before  the  Diet  of  the  German  empire,  214.    Treaty  iox  his 
deliverance  concluded,  and  money  for  his  ranfom  coilefied,  2I5.     Ef- 
fof  ts  of  the  King  of  France,  and   Prince  John,  to  prevent  his  deli- 
verance, 216.     Richard  arrives  in  Endand,  ib.    And  takes  Nottingham 
caftle,  217.     Holds  a  great  council  there,  ib.     Is  crowned  at  Win- 
chefter,  ib.     Refitfes  to  admit  the  clahn  of  the  Kine  of  Scotland  to 
the  northern  counties,  a  18.     Collets  money  and  raiies-an  army,  with 
which  he  fails  to  the  continent,  i^.     Pardons  Prince  John,  rb.    Ope- 
rations of  the  war  with  France  fufpended  by  a  truce,  219.     Riehard's 
employment  during  the  truce,  219,  220.     Richard's  hofltages  liberated 
by  the  Duke  of  Auftria,  220.     War  with  France  renewed  and  termi- 
nated by  a  peace,  ib.    Another  war  with  France,  terminated  by  a  truce, 
^23.     Richard  wounded  by  Bertram  de  Gourdon^  225.    Dies,  1^26. 
Cbarafter  of  King  Richard,  227.     Improvement  of  the  laws  by  him, 
▼i.  63.     EztraA  o?  a  proven$alpoem  of  his,  245. 

II.,  fon  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  created  Prince  of  Wales, 


111*  287.  'Succeeds  Edward  III.  and  is  crowned,  297.     Unfavourable 
ftate  or  England,  298.    Progrefs  of  the  war  wiUi  France^  298-— 300. 
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War  with  Scotland^  50o»  301.     Parliaiheat  convened,  301.     £xpe& 
tion   into  Brittany^  303.      Return  of  the  Englifli  army,   303,  304. 
State  of  the  common  people,  306.      Infurredtion  among  them,  306. 
Prcgrefs  thereof,   308.      Infurgents  fend  a  mcfTage  to   Richard,  H. 
His  anfwer,  ib.     The  infurgents  enter  London,  309.     Richard  holds 
a  council  in  the  Tower,  310.     The  infurgents  murder  feveral  great  men, 
J 10.     The    King  meets  them,  310,  311.     Their  leader  Wat  Tyler 
killed,  212.     Richard's  prefence  of  mind,  ih>     Infurre£lions  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  313*     Richard  raifes  an  army,  and  revokes  the 
charters,  314.     Infurgents  tried  and  executed,  ib.     Iffues   a  general 
pardon,  316.     Richard's  marriage,  ih*     And  wi popular  condud,  317. 
Schemes  for  profecuting  the  war,  318 — 320.     Truce  with  France  and 
Scotland,  322,  323.     Richard's  expedition  into  Scotland,  324,  325* 
Beftows  prefents  on  his  favourites  and  uncles,  325,  326-     Threatened 
with  an  invafion  from  France,  327,  328.     Which  is  prevented,  332. 
Diffenfions  between  Richard  and  his  parliament,  ^28,  329.     A  council 
of  regency  appointed,  330.     Proceedings  of  Richard  after  figning  the 
commiflion   of. regency,  331.     Holds  a  confultation  at  Nottio^am, 
333*     Returns  to  London,  334.     His  attendants  imprifoned  or  banifh- 
ed,  337.     Deib*u£iion  of  his  favourites,  339.     Compliment  to  Richard, 
ib^     Others  condemned  and  executed,  340.     Grants  made  by  the  par- 
liament, 342,  343*      Battle  of  Ot^erburn,  344.     Truce  with  France, 

345.  Richard  afiumes  the  government,  345,  346.     His  wife  condud, 

346.  Holds  feveral  parliaments,  ^47 — 349.  351.  Truce  with  France 
prolonged,  3*49,  450.  Marries  the  daughter  of  Charles  VL  Kinc^  of 
France,  352.  Isolds  a  parliament  at  Weflminfter,  354 — 356.  And 
at  Shrew/bury,  357.  Difcontents  againft  his  government,  359.  Ex- 
pedition of  Richard,  361.  He  is  imprifoned,  363.  Refigns  his  crown, 
364.  Articles  of  impeachment  againft  him,  363.  Richard  is  depofed, 
365,366.     Is  murdered,  366.  ix.  lo.     Hischara^er,  vii.  366,  367. 

Richard  111 \  coronation  of,  ix.  265.  Firft  a6^sof  his  government,  266. 
Makes  a  progrefs  through  the  country,  267.  Is  crowned  at  York, 
268.  Plots  againft  him,  269 — 271.  He  prepares  to  meet  them,  272. 
Proclamation  of,  againii  his  opponents,  273.  Infurgents  are  difperied, 
274.  The  principal  of  them  put  to  death,  275,  276.  Returns  to 
London  and  holds  a  parliament,  276.  Engages  the  members  to  fwear 
to  fupport  the  fucceflion  to  his  fop,  277.  Precautions  to  fecure  hit 
throne,  278.  Lofes  his  queen,  and  propofes  to  marry  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  279 — 280.  His  perplexities,  and  prepann- 
tions  to  meet  the  Ear}  of  Richmond,  283,  284.  Is  defeated  and  ilain 
at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  286.  His  charaAer,  287,  288.  DiiTert^ 
tiou  on  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  xii.  395 — 434. 
,  Earl  of  Cornwall.     See  Cornwall. 

Richmond^  Henry,  Earl  of,  plots  formed  in  his  favour,  againft  Richard 
III.,  ix.  270,  271.  Attempts  a  landing  in  England  but  is  obliged  to 
put  back  by  ftmms,  275.  Flees  to  France,  279.  Lands  at  Milford 
Haven,  282.  His  progrefs,  284,  285.  Defeats  Richard  at  the  battle 
of  Bofworth,  286.     See  Henry  VII. 

%  Margaret,  Dutche£s  of,  grandmother  of  Henry  VIII.    Death 
of,  xi.  82* 
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Rifllff  Johny  burnt  for  herefy»  x»  ^j. 

Rivera 9  Antony -Woodviile,  Earlor^  literary  charafter  of^  x.  147.  Ac- 
count of  his  workS)  148.     Bebeadedi  149. 

RoaJi  and  Bridget  in  antient  Britain^  ii.  260. 

Robbery y  the  antient  Britons  addi^ied  to,  ii.  311.  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
againfty  iii.  410-— 41 2.  Prevalence  of^  in  England  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  viii.  384 — 386,  In  the  15th  century,  x.  297,  298.  In  the 
1 6th  century,  xii.  362. 

Robert  of  GlouceJUr^  chara6ker  of  his  Metrical  Chronicle  of  England, 
viii.  301,  302. 

Robert  Duke  of  Normandy ^  foft  of  William  I.,  war  between  him  and  his 
father,  v.  30.  They  are  reconciled,  30,  3i«  Robert  is  fent  with  an 
army  into  the  north,  3 1 .  Unfuccefsful  attempt  to  place  him  on  the 
throne,  39,  40.  Expedition  of  William  into  Nottnandy,  42.  Peace 
between  them,  43.  Rupture  between  them,  44.  Hoftiiities  com- 
menced,  45.  Goes  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  mortgages  his  dominions 
to  William,  47.  Supplanted  in  his  fuccefiion  to  the  Englifh  crown  by 
Henry  I.  55,  s^*  Invades  England,  57,  58.  Peace  between  him  and 
Henry,  50.  The  barons  of  his  party  ruined  by  Henry,  60.  Robert 
vifits  England,  61  •  Steps  taken  by  Henry  to  weaken  Robert,  61,  62. 
Expedition  again  ft  Normandy,  62.  Which  is  conquered  by  Henry, 
63.  Robert  taken  prifoner,  and  confined  for  life,  04.  Anecdote  of 
his  generoiity,  vi.  340,  341. 

i^o^fr^  I.  King  of  Scotland.     See  Smce. 
■    I.   II.  (Stewart)  reign  of,  vii.  370.  Appoints  his  fecond  fon  Governor 
of  Scotland,  371.     Death  of,  ib-     His  marriages  and  iflue,  372. 

■  III.,  acceifion  of,  vii.  372.     His  kingdom  rent  by  deadly  feuds, 
373.     Charader  of,  ix.  289,  290.     His  death,  293. 

Rochesj  Peter  de.     See  IVlncbefier. 

Roehing'^tones  of  the  Druids  in  Cornwall,  notice  of,  ii.  37 — 39. 

Romance  language  and  poetry  account  of,  vi.  242 — 244.. 

Romances  and  metrical  chronicles  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  300 
—303.  Catalogues  of  metrical  romances,  304 — 307.  Contradi^ed 
true  hiftory,  307,  308. 

Romanes  firft  arrivsd  of,  in  Britain,  i.  4.  State  of  Britain  under  their 
government,  5*- >II4.  Recall  their  army  from  Britain,  119.  The 
other  Romans  leave  Britain,  119, 120.  Final  departure  of  the  Romans, 
124.  Fruitlefs  application  of  the  Britons  to  them  for  afliftance,  129. 
Account  of  their  civil  and  military  government  of  Britain,  338 — 366. 
Effeds  of  their  departure  from  Britain,  367.  Diflertation  on  the 
Roman  forces  in  Britain,  ii.  454,  etfeq.y  and  fee  Forces. 

RomCf  general  council  at,  v.  403,  404.  A  fecond  council,  held  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  ^^9.    Which  is  attended  by  Scotch  bifhops,  453. 

Rousf  John,  the  mircorian,  notice  of,  x.  133,  134. 

Rmns,  remarkable,  at  Glenelg,  account  of,  iv.  121 — 124. 

Rutland^  Earl  of,  confpires  aeainft  Henry  IV.,  ix.  7.  Betrays  his  afib- 
eiates,  8,  9.^  Slain  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  when  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, 53, 
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CJCRIFIC£$  of  the  antient  Britoiu,  u  167.     Hunraa  viaima  ofered 

by  them^  i68»  169.    And  by  the  Sa^nst  iii«  i8i. 
Sailor/ f  Engliihy  excelled  tbofe  of  ^tber  countries,  vi.  292.  ^  Higk  cbn- 

ra6ker  of,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  ^^^^  354. 
Saints f  ▼eDcratioa  of  the  Anglo* Saxons  for,  ir.  304 — 366* 
Salic  LaWf  notice  of,  vii.  202. 
Sali/tury^     See  John  of  Salifbury. 

f  Thomas  Montagu,  Earl  of,  befieges  Orleans,  ix.  88.    Is  flain 

there,  89* 

,  Earl  of,  fon  of  the  former,  generalihip  of,  at  the  battle  of  Blore- 
heath,  ix.  160*  Beheaded  by  Queen  Margaret  after  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  169. 

Countefs  of,  beheaded,  xi.  326. 


Salti  how  madesby  the  antient  Britons,  u,  357»-358.  Improved  method  of 
making  it,  introduced,  in  the  z  5  th  century,  x.  178. 

Satvtrft  Sir  William,  burnt  for  herefy,  x.  3,  4. 

Saxons f  embalTy  to,  from  the  Britons,  i.  130,  131.  Addrefs  of  the 
Britiih  ambaifadors  to  them,  132.  Arrive  in  Britain,  iii.  i.  Britons 
and  Saxons  defeat  the  Scots  and  Pids,  2.  Arrival  of  another  army  of 
Saxons,  ii.  Saxons  determine  to  fettle  in  Britain,  3.  Various  condiiA 
of  the  Bntons  on  this  occafion,  3,  4.  War  between  (he  Saxopa  and 
Bntons,  4.  Arrival  of. another  army  of  Saxons,  5.  Pxogreisof  the 
war  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  6.  Kings  of  Kent,  i^.  Saxons 
found  the  kingdoms  of  Suflex,  7.  Weflex,  8.  Of  the  Eaft  Saxons, 
EaftAnffles,  and  Mercians,  11.  And  of  Northumberkoid,  la*  The 
Heptarchy  completed*  13-  The  religion  of  the  Heathen  Saxons  ddi- 
neated,  168,  et/eq*  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifli  priefts,  169.  Their 
hierarchy,  170*  Their  power  and  honours,  171.  Thdr  doftHnes 
better  known  than  thofe  of  the  Druids,  17a.  Their  religious  princ^Jcs, 
173 — 175.  Deities  worfliipped  by  them,  175^-178.  Ritea  of  wor- 
ship, 179.  Sacrifices,  i8o.  Divination,  180,  181.  Their  temples, 
182.  Images,  183.  Feftivals,  iX  Differences  between  the  paganifm 
of  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  and  that  of  the  Druids,  184.  Onsinal  kB. 
gf  the  Saxons,  304.  Were  enemies  to  learning,  iv.  4.  Ob&rvations 
on  their  langua^,  365 — 373. 

Scarcity  of  Books  m  the  15th  century,  anecdotes  of,  x.  1 15-— 1 17. 

School  Divinity,  nature  and  defign  of,  vi.  loi.  Cultivated  greatly  in 
£nffland  between  io66.  and  1210.,  ioi>  IQ9«  State  of  in  the  13th  and 
I4tn  centuries,  viii.  180.      Bibk  doctors,  who,  i3i.     Sentcntiarirs, 

'  181,  182.  The  works  of  the  fchootmen  defpifed  in  tlie  15th  century* 
xii.  208—209/  ^°4  ^h®  reputation  of  fchool  divinity  diminifttdt 
211- 

S^booU,  Cathc4nJ  account  of,  in  the  tith  and  lath  ccotuties,  vi.  164. 

,  163. 

f  Conventuait  account  of,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  164. 
165. 

Schwit 
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Scboolt  in   Englifli  towoa  and  cities,  account  of,  in  the  nth  and  itth 
ceaturieSy  vi.  1669  167* 
■  y.Jewifef  in  the  nth  and  izth  centuries,  account  of,  vi.  i68f  169. 
Scbwmrhky  Barthold,  difcorered  gunpowder,  viii.  289. 
Seieneest  iikudied  in  Enghmd,  in  the  feventh  century,  iv.  13 — 16.     In  the 
eiehth  century,  42*  43-     In  the  eleventh  century,  83---85.     Sciences 
cuitiTated  from  1066.  to  12 16.,  and  of  the  improvements  made  therein, 
>vi.  88 — I2<l.     View  of,  from  1216.  to  1399.9  viii.  172 — 210.     Not  iii- 
cKafed  in  the  15th  century,  x.  117. 
Scoh  Johot  life  and  charader  of,  iv.  46,  et/tq.     Extra^  from  his  works, 

with  remarks,  50^52. 
ScoU  Michael,  a  mathematician  of  the  13th  century,  accouut  of,  viii.  220 

221.     Hisftudiesf  222.     His  death,  223. 
Seollandf  antieot,  political  divifions  of,  iii.  314,  315.     Eftabli^hment  of 

the  Scotch  monarchy,  316.     Feudal  fyftein  when  introduced,  vi.2i. 
Scoiiaiui  ami  Scots f  territory  occupied  by  the  Scots  and  Pi^s,  i.  288*— 
290..'    They  make  incurfions  into  South  Britain,  105,  106.  115,  116. 
120.  122.  129.     Plunder  the  country  between  the  widls,  125.     Bieak 
through  Severus's  walU  1 26.    Are  defeated  by  the  Saxons  and  Britons, 
iii.  2.     Stateof  the  Scots  and  Pi6ts,  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  15, 
16.     Fergus,  King  of  Scots,  i6.     Boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  17. 
His  fucceflbrs,  18.    Aidan  King  of  Scots,  19,  20.     Lift  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  34—37.  45»  46.  58—61.    A  k>ng  peace  between  the  Saxons 
and  Scots,  37,  38.     Hiftory  of|  in   the  ninth  century,  81 — ^.     la 
the  tenth  century,  1 1 1 — 115.     Hiftory  of,  from  978.  to  1066.,  159-^ 
166.     Hiftory  of,  in  the  eleventh  century,  v.  5a — ^54.     In  the  twelfth 
century,  115 — 118.  187,  188.     In  the  13th  century,  263 — 269.  vii. 
57-— ^5.     Difpute  about  the  fuccefiion  to  the  Scottiih  crown,  80. 
Edward  I.'s  aitful  condud,  81.    Affembly  4»nvened  at  Norham,  8i> 
82.     Sa{Mriority  of  Scotland  claimed  by  him,  and  on  what  grounds, 
82,  83.     His  fuperiorky  acknowledged,  84.     He  demands  and  obtains 
poffemon  of  the  royal  cuftkst  85.    Coa^petitors  for  the  crown  of  Scot* 
land,  85,  86.    Their  claims  examined*  ^6^  87.     Edward  deteroinet 
in  favour  of  John  BalioU  88.    War  with  Scotland*  93.    Great  ad- 
vantagct  of  £dward»  94*    Suoceflee  of  the  Scots,  95.    Greater  vie* 
tones  of  Edward,  i3.     Severely  treated  by  him,  97.     Revolution  in 
Scodand»  by  Sir  William  Wallace^  lOCH^ioa.    The  Scots  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  103,  104.     Stirhng  caftle  uken  by  the  Scots, 
105*     Edward  invades   Scotland,  106— rio8.     Nobility  of  Scotland 
fubmit  to  him,  lOO.    Sdriinff  c^tk  taken,  and  Sir  William  WaHaca 
executed!,  no.    Edward's  pum  for  its govarnment,  no,  in.     Ro- 
bert Bruce  fecmt  the  defiga  of  mounting  the  throne  of  Scodand,  tsi. 
See  Bru€t.    Scotland  iafvaded  by  an  Engtaih  army,  1 1 3 — 1 15.    Hiftory 
of,  from  1317.  to  I377*t  ^93-^-^7*      Peace  between  England  and 
Scotland,  184*    Englifli  laws  ineffe&ually  attempted  to  be  mtroduoed 
«by'  Edward  I.,  viii.  iic,  ia6.    Expedition  into  by  Henry  IV.,  iz.  11. 
Tha  Scots  invade  Enguad  and  are  dt{eated»  16^     Qiftory  of  Scotland 
from  the  year  1390*  to  the  acceffion  of  Jaoies  IV.  A-D.  1488*,  289 
•>*4i6.    lUftnAed  ftatalof  the  eauntry,  in  the  t4th  century,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  s.  gOi  iga^    Autbflritj  of  ha 
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laws  fecuredy  9I1  93.  People  opprefledy  94,  95.  Patcimony  of  tlw 
Scottiih  crown  >  94.  It8  depopubtion  in  the  15th  oentury,  accounted 
for,  X.  28o»  281.  Hiftory  of  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
xi.  373 — ^441,  Of  James' v.,  441—5^0.  State  of  foctety  in  the  1 6th 
century,  xii.  170,  171  •  Manners  of  the  Scots  in  the  fame  period, 
367,  368.     See  its  fovereigns  under  their  reipe^ive  names. 

Seatlandi  Church  hiftory  of  the  Seots  and  ri6ls,  in  the  fifth  century, 
iii.  187,  188.  In  the  fevehth  century,  216.  In  the  ninth  century,  254, 
2^5.  State  of  the  Scotch  bifhops,  255,  256.  Ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
of,  in  the  tenth  century,  284,  285.  In  the  eleventh  century,  v.  289, 
290.  In  the  1 2th  century,  330 — 332.  413 — 420.  In  the  13th  and 
14th  century,  viii.  79 — 83.  Church  hiftoiy  of  Scotkmd  imperfeAly 
known  in  the  15th  century,  x.  42,  43.  General  aiTemblies  of,  con- 
voked at  Perth,  44 — ^46.  Convocation  at  Edinburgh,  46,  47.  Ec- 
clefiaftical hiftory  of  Scotland  £rom  the  acceflion  of  James  IV.  to  the 
death  of  James  V.,  xii.  107 — 144.  Competition  for  offices,  after  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  112 — 114. 

,.    I. .     .,.  conftitution  of.     See  Con/Hiution* 

Sc&iuif  Johannes  Duns,  birth  andf  education  of,  viii.  223,  224.  Re- 
moves to  Paris,  225.  And  thence  to  Cologne,  225,  226.  The  founder 
of  the  Scottifts,  226.    Extravagant  eulogies  of  hun,  ib.     His  writings^ 

Scripiprium  or  writing  chamber  of  monafteries,  noticeof,  vi.  119, 120. 

Serif  turaf  a  Roman  tax,  nature  of,  i.  353. 

Scropkula,  royal  touch  for,  in  high  repute  in  the  i  jth  century,  viii.  2i(% 

Scu/pturtf  ftate  of,  among  the  antient  Britons,  li.  160-^162.  Among 
the  Pagan  Saxons,  iv.  154,  155.  Among  the  Anj^lo-Saxons,  after 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  155,  156.  State  of  in  the  nth  and 
1 2th  centuries,  vi.  2 18— -220.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  294, 
295.     In  the  15th  century,  x.  2o6>  207.     In  the  idth  century,  xii. 

288,  289. 
Sewfage  or  (hield  money,  on  what  occafions  payable,  vi.  17. 
Sea-fgnah  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  271. 

Sea-fighUi  how  conduced,  in  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries,  vi.  21 1— 213. 
8ftf,  the  dominion  of,  vigorouily  maintained  in  the  15th  century,  x«  243, 

244* 

Staitmt  Alexander,  confeflbr  to  James  IV.,  charged  with  herefy,  xii.  122. 
Defends  liimfelf,  th.    Effeas  his  efcape,  123. 

Siigo^^f  kingdom  of,  fituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  irr,  i.  281.  ii.  403. 

Sewdnariei  of  learnings  among  the  antient  Britons,  account,  of,  ii«  72 — 
74*  Mode  of  teaching  theiein,  75-"77'  Seminaries  eftablUhed  in 
Britain  by  the  Romans,  92,  93.  Of  the  Britons  in  the  5th  century, 
iii.  185,  186.  Of  the  Enghm  in  the  7th  century,  iv.  16—18.  Li 
the  9tn  century,  597-65*  Hiftonr  of  the  chief  teminaries  of  leani- 
log  m  Great  Britain,  firom  1060.  to  1216.,  vi.  155-— 169.  From 
1216.  to  I399«f  ^^  251—262.  Seminaries  in  England  in  the  15th 
century^  x.  150— 154*  In  Scotland,  154-- 167.  oeminariea  in  the 
i6th  century,  xii.  245 — 256. 

Setuhnret  rites  of,  among  the  antient  Britons,  it.  $$2^^$$.  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxom^  w.  SI4-^57* 

Sermutt 
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Services 9  inil)taiy»  required^  under  the  feudal' fyftein»  ti.  is—- 14. 

Sevens/ f  Emperor^  arrives  in  Britaioy  i.  87.  Completes  the  wall  of 
Adrian  with  ftone,  899  90.  ii.  477*  478.  Its  fortiHcationsy  479.  Sta- 
tiones,  what,  479 — ^480.  Lift  of»  481.  Caftella,  4819482.  Com-' 
plemeut  of  troops  allowed  to,  482 — 484.  His  wall  broke  through,  by 
the  Scots  and  Pids,  485.     Severus  <^s  at  York»  i.  91. 

Seymour,  Lady  Jane,  married  by  Henry  VHI.,  xi.  293.  Dies  after  the 
birth  of  a  fon,  304* 

Sbawy  Dr.  Ralph,  preaches  in  behalf  of  Richard  lll.'s  right  to  the 
throne,  ix.  261. 

Sbeve%i  Archbilhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  notice  of,  x.  49,  50.  xii.  io8. 

Shipbuilding  greatly  improved  by  Alfred  the  Great,  iv.  221,  222. 

Sbtppingy  Briti(h»  hiftory  of,  from  the  'Roman  invafion  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons,  ii.  262,  etfeq. 

■  -,  antient  Britifh  boats  and  (hips  defcribed,  262-^68.  BritiA 
(hipping  increafed  after  the  Roman  conqueft,  272.  Ships  of  war, 
27^.  A  fleet  kept  by  the  Romans  for  prote<5ling  their  trade,  276. 
Britifli  fleet  very  formidable  under  Carauflus  and  Alexius,  276,  277. 
Shipping  of  Britain  deilroyed,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  278^ 
-I  Enghfli,  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  iv«  226 


— 228.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  220,  230.  Of  Canute  the  Great 
and  Harold,  233,  234.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  234 — - 
236.  In  the  reiti^ns  of  William  I.  to  that  of  King  John,  vi.  289,  et 
feq*  Englifh  (hips  more  numerous  than  in  the  former  period,  289, 
290.  Defcription  of  them,  290,  291*  £ogli(h  (hips  much  valued, 
29X9  292.  Decreafed  in  the  13th  and  I4tn  centuries,  viii.  354,  355. 
Caufes  of  this  decneafe,  356.  State  of  Briti(h  (hipping  in  the  15th 
century,  x.  274.  In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  341 — ^34?. 
Shipwrecht  antient  cruel  laWof  England  concerning,  vi,  284.     Repealed 

by  Henry  I.  and  II.,  284^  285. 
Shtregemotej  court  of,  its  authority  and  influence,  iii.  347-— 349* 
Sbiregerieve  or  (heriff,  power  and  authority  of,  among  the  Anglo-SaxonSt 

iii.  3^ 
Sbrenvjburyf  battle  of,  ix.  19,  20. 

— ,  Talbot,  Earl  of,  attempts  to  recover  Guienne,   ix.  147* 

Slain  at  Caftillon,  148. 
Shrines  of  faints,  made  in  England  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii. 

2q6* 
.  Sicily 3  tranfa6tion8  of  Richard  I.  of  England  and  Philip  of  France, 
during  their  wintering  there,  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  v.  194, 
— 197.  Is  offered  by  the  Pope  to  Richard  Earl  of  CornwaH,  who  re- 
fufes  it,  vii.  23.  Is  accepted  by  Henry  III.  for  his  fecond  fon  Prinoe- 
Edmond,  ib.  Difficulties  incurred  by  Henry  in  confequence,  a3>  24* 
Sig'^lfy  fi^  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  271. 

Stii  manufaSureSf  ftate  of,  in  Englam^in  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries, 
vi.  198 — 2CX).     In  the  15th  century,  x.  187,  188. 

,  confiderable  quantities  of,  imported  in  the  nth  and  12th  oenturiet» 
vi.  275. 
SUuresy  kingdom  ofj  fituatiou^  limits^  and  chief  places  in,  i.  267— 270* 
ii*  4x2. 

SUvn^ 
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SUver-nrnttif  antient  Britain,  notice  of)  fii.  139.     Silver,  by  whom  dif- 

oomired  in  Sritain,  240, '241.     Exported  therefrom,  by  the  RomaDS, 

219. 
SAmedn  of  Durham^  the  hiftoriany  life  and  chara^^er  of,  vi.  138. 
Simneif  Lambert,  iraecdotes  of  the  early  life  of,  xi.  it.     rerfonates  the 

Earl  of  Warwick,  f^.     Is  removed  to  Ireland,  12.     And  proclaimed 

king,  f^.    Alarm  of  Henry  VIL  13.     Simnel  affifted  with  forces  by 

Margaret   Duchefs  of   Burgundy,    15.     And  crowned,  ih*      Paffea 

Over  to  England,  and  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  16.     Treated 

with  lenity  by  Henry  VIL,  17. 
Sincetiiy  of  theantient  Britons,  ii.  308,  309. 
Six  Articlgiy  ftatute  of,  paffed,  xi.  310,  311.     Account  of  its  contents, 

«ii.  %% — 84.     Cruelty  of  this  aft,  85.    Too  cruel  to  be  exectited,  86, 

87. 
Siinsf  the  firft  toothing  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  125.     Exported  fron\ 

Britain  by  the  Phoeniciane,  204. 
ih^eif  Britiih,  antiently  exported)  ii.  225,  226.  iv.  237 — 2^9.    vi.  267. 

Different  claffes  of,  from  the  5th  to  the  loth  centuries,  in.  320 — 322. 

Slavery  mitigated  and  diminifhed,  322,  323.     Could  not  be  magiftrates, 

334.     Not  allow^'to  bear  arms,  iv.   142.     Their  Hate  and  different 

daffet,  in  the  reign  of  William  L,  vi.  2-^5.     How  maoimiitted,  6. 

Slavery  further  mminifhed  in   the  15th   century,  x.  52 — 54.    And 

gpadouly  abolifhed,  xii.  1^7,  148. 
AM,  the  antient  Britons  addiAed  to,  ii.  31 1 — 313. 
8mugfiing9  fingalar  kind  of,  in  the  8th  century,  iv.  197,  198. 
SoMety  of  the  Anglo-Normansi  ti.  336.     Declined  after  their  eftablifh- 

Mefit  in  England,  337. 
Soesai  affeSions  chetfimed  by  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  309. 
Uukd  mjhqfitkh  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  iv.  325,  ^26.  ^ 
Society  f  ftate  of  the  different  claffes  of,  in  the  reign  of  William,  i.  2-— 6. 
Socmen,  fbite  of,  uttder  the  feudal  fyftem,  vi.  20. 
SvHurfity   Duke  «f.  Governor  of  Normandy,  having  loft  that  province, 

returns  to  England,  ix.  143.     Deprived  of  the  government  of  Calais,  151. 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commoner  ^nen  firfl  appointed,  viii.  i6t. 
^ttcerr^  the  minions  of  Edward  IL,  confpiracy  againft,  vii.  153.     Are 

banifhed,  155.     Hugh  Spencer  oppofes  Edward^  going  into  France^ 

164.     Edward  And  nu^h  Spencer  taken  ^d  executed,  171,  172. 
Splceries  of  various  kinds  imported  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centories, 

vi.  274* 
^.Aiham*»^  firft  battle  of,  ix,  153.     Second  battle,  170,  171.     DifTolute 

condu^i  of  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  St.  Alban's,*  xii.  45. 
^^At^dna^U  bffhopric  of^  ttt^td.  into  an  archbifhoprici  t.  48,  ^9. 
■ ■  Univerfity  qf^  when  fonnded,  x.  154, 155.    Confirmed  by 

the  Pope,  156.     Its  celebrity,  156^  157.     Favoured  by  Jafnes  L  158. 

nei  fith,  i^*      St.  Salvator's'^^oUege    in,    founded,  159—161.     A 

fecond  college  founded  there,  xii*  255,  256* 
S9.  AuUtty  battle  of,  xi.  21. 

St.Jame^  did  not  preach  the  gofpel  in  Britain,  i.  192* 
Bi^Hmtm^  notice  of,  ii.  8^,  88. 
St.  Patricif  the  apo^e  of  tne  Iri(h>  notice  off  ii.  88. 

Si.  Paul 
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St*  Paul  probably  preached  the  gofpel  m  BntatOf  i*  194^^K9T« 

SfOfnfordt  univerfitj  «t»  fabulouAaccoiutt  ofy  ii.  731  74* 

JS^tfiidbr^/,  battle  q/ the,,  Y.  ^« 

Standards  of  the  antient  Bntons,.  ii.  1 53.    (H  the  AAglo-Nonnana^  vi«  aoy* 

SianJing  Arwfy  maiotained  in  BritaiD>  by  the  Romans,  ujSi* 

Standtjby  Dr.,  queftions  the  communitiea  of  the  derey,  xii»  i6«  Con- 
fereaces  and  difputes,  17, 18.     The  afl^r  conapromited,  lo. 

Stanley i  Sir  WiQiam,  beheaded,  on  a  charge  of  treafon  againft  Henry  VII., 
xi.  41. 

SMucit  antient  Britiflif  few  remaining,  ii*  162,  163.  Beautiful^  exe^ 
cuted  in  the  13th  century,  yiii.  295.  In  the  L^th  century,  x«  247, 
248, 

Stamte  LaiUf  review  of,  b  the  reign  of  Henry  III^.  v^ii.  ^.*98»  In 
the  reign. of  Edward  L,  l&S,  ii9»  Of  Edward  II.,  131,  132.. .  New 
mode  of  making  laws,  introduced  in  the  rei^  of  Edward  lllf  148. 
Review  of  his  ftatutes,  140,  150*  Imfura^icable  ftatutes,  150,  151. 
Statute  tkwf  in  the  rei^n  ot  Richacd  XL,  166*  Fvom  the  accelfion.  q£ 
Henry  IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.,.  x.  68,  6q. 

Stephen^  Earl  of  Boulogne,  ufurps  the  Englifh  crowi^  ▼*  8a,  8a»  Hit 
coronation,  84, 85^  Avk9  of  popularity,  86».  Makea  peace  wiai  David 
King  of  Scotland,  87.  Earl  of  GloceAer  Aibmits  to  Stephen,  87. 
He  obtains  Normandy,  88.  Mifcarriea  in  his  defipi  to  feize  the  Earl 
of  Glottcefiber,  89*  War  with  Scotland^  90.  Confiedsracy  againft 
Stephen,  91.  Battle  of  the  Standard,  92.  Stephen  quarrels  wiui  the 
bifljiops,  95,  04.  Is  fummoned  befiotre  a  gqubciI  of  the.  clergy,  95— n^f^ 
Difaftrous  ftate  of  England  in  the  year  iiao,  99*  Stephen  ta&en 
ptifonerat  I^incoln,  99,  loo.  Is.oonfiaed  in  uie  caftle  of  Briftol^  i.oi* 
Is  exchanged  with  the  Earl  of  Glocefter,  107 •.  Ciwl  wars  continuad, 
and  mifery  of  England,  I09.  England  invwicd  by  Prince  Henry» 
112.  Treaty  between  him  and  Stephen,  11^  Death  of  Stephen,  114. 
His  chara£b:r,  \i^.    Anecdote  of  his  gallantry  and  honour,  ▼!•  537» 

338- 
Stiwartt  John,  Earl  of  Lennos,  becomes  the  confident  of  JameaV.y 

xi.  489.  491.     Redres  from  court,   491.    Attempts  to  refcue  the 

King,  492.     Battle  of  Linlithgow  Bridge,  493.     Is  killed,  494* 
Ste*u>arti  Alexander,  Archbiihop  of  St.  Andrew's^  (laiaat  Flodden,  xii* 

no* 
Stirling  CafiU^  beiieged  and  taken  by  the  Scots*.  Tii.*io^  iod»     Retaken 

by  the  Englifh,  109,  no. 
Stokti  battle  of,  xi.  16. 

Stoney  cutting  for  the,  when  firft  pca&ifed,  &  124* 
St»Ma^ildi9ig4  rare  in  England  in  the  8tlLand  9th  centuries^  v^  S  1.7 — iig* 

And  in  Wales,  1 20« 
StonehengCy  notice  of,  ii.  117. 
Stratford^  John,  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  quarrels  with  Edward  III., 

vii.  2 1 8.     Prefumption  of  the  Archbiihop,  218,  219.     Progrefs  and 

concluiion  of  this  quarrel,  219,  220.  viii.  53,  54*     Iusdeatb»  $6*. 
Strongbox f  Ear),  e»pedition  of;  to  Ireland,  v.  139,  i4o»    Succeeds  tt> 

tfaecrownof  Leinfter,  iJo«    Incurs  the  difpleaiure  of  Henry  IL,  141 . 

To  whom  be  is  reconciled,  14a.    And.  is  reoeiied.iato.faTQnii]b  ''^* 

10  Subin- 
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-Subin/eudatiOHt  nature  of,  y\.  1 8,  19. 

Succefflon  to  the  Crowttt  rules  of  the  antient  Britiih  cbnceming^  i.  2^— ^296* 


Rules  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.  351 — ^j^     Among  the  Scots 

" "    554,  ^^^.  .  Succeflion  to  the  Enghm  crown,  unfottled,  after 

the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  vi.  54.     This  circumiiance  ad?an« 


tageous  to  the  antient  Englifh,  55. 

Succeffion  to  proberty^  antient  Britiih  law  of,  1.  334 — ^^6.  Anglo- 
Saxon  Law  or,  iii.  401,  402* 

Sudbury^  Simon,  nominated  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  6^, 

Suetontmt  PauUnui^  fubdues  Anglefea,  i.  48.  Defeats  the  Britons  under 
Boadicea,  ^6.     Is  recalled,  57. 

Suffolk^  -William  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of,  fucceeds  the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  in 
conducing  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  ix.  89.  Raifes  the  fiege,  95.  Con- 
tra6i8  Henry  VI.  to  Margraret  of  Anjou,  127.  His  condud  atppfOTed 
by  parliament,  130.  Becomes  odious  to  the  people,  132.  Tried  and 
bamflied,  138, 139.  His  violent  death,  139. 
■  ■  »  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of,  flees  to  Flanders,  and  why,  xi.  68. 
Is  perfuaded  to  return  to  England,  i^.  Flees  again  to  Flanders,  6gm 
Is  delivered  up  to  Henry  VII.,  73. 

Super^itioni  introduced  in  die  .7th  century,  account  of,  iii.  215.  Increafe 
of,  in  the  nth  century,  2C^6,  297.  The  piety  of  the  Ancrlo-Saxons 
tin6tured  with  fuperftition,  it.  298.  The  raigrion  of  the  Z3tn  and  14th 
centuries  tinctured  with  it,  viii.  371— 373<  And  alfo  that  of  the  zjth 
century,  X.  290,  291. 

Surgery  of  the  Druids,  account  of,  ii.  44— 46.  State  of,  in  England,  in 
the  1 2th  an<l  13th  centuries,  viii.  210.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuriesy 
z.  122,  123.  In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  2x6)  217.  Surgeons  incorpo- 
rated by  Henry  VIII.,  21 5,  216. 

Surnames^  origin  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  351,  352.     When  in- 

'    troduced  among  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  328. 

JSurry^  Earl  of,  imprifoned,  xi.  361,  362.  Beheaded,  364.  Charader 
of  his  poetry,  xii.  296,  297. 

SuJeXi  kingdom  of,  founded  iii.  7.  Hiftory  of,  39.  Converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity  by  Wilfired,  211.     Situation  of  tbs  kingdom,  307. 

Swearings  a  prevalent  vice  of  the  Engliih  in  the  15th  century,  x.  292,  293. 

S^eaiing  Sicine/sf  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  account  of,  x.  122. 

Sweytii  Kinfir  of  Denmark,  invades  England,  iii.  118.  Wages  war  with 
the  Engliih,  120.  Infli£b  dreadful  miferiea  on  them,  12 1.  Death  of, 
and  its  confequences,  122. 

Siuom  Brotberty  in  chivalry,  who,  vi.  322,  323. 

Syhiui  BtmtUf  a  Britifh  author,  notice  of,  ii.  84. 

Synodtj  held  in  England,  viii.  3. 1 2  •  14.  20.  27*  29.  43.   sit.  i .  24. 60,  61 . 


T. 

'J\iLB(yr.     See  Shrew/bury. 

Tai/ageff  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings^  vi.  }5f  f&> 
Tancrtdf  King  of  Sicily,  ufurps  the  throoei  v«  ^96^     Trcsdet  bctwten 
Richard  I.  ^Tancred,  tf. 
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Tanlftry^  in  the  Irifli  cuftoms,  explained^  u  296,  297. 
Tapejirji  made  in  England  in  tlie  i  ith  and  I2tii  centuries,  ti.  198. 
-— —  confiderable  quantities  of,  imported  in  the  nth  and  12th  centu- 
ries, vi.  275,  276. 
Tafcla^  the  word,  found  on  Cunobelin's  coins,  ii.  250.     Its  import  ex- 
amined, 250—^252. 
Taxciy  impdfed  on  the  Britons  by  the  Romans,  i.  351,     Land  tax,  352. 
Tax  called  fcriptura,  353.     Tax  on  mines,  «54.     Roman  civil  and  piili- 
tary  lifts,  35  c.     PolUtax,  356.     Various  other  taxes,  357,358.     Levied 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  vi.  36,  ^  feq. 
Tenure/ f  Feudal,  nature  and  principles  of^  explained,  vi.  11  --19. 
Te/lamentjf  Anglo-Saxon  law  concerning,  iiL  402  —  405. 
Tewkejkury^  battle  of,  ix.  220<— 223. 

Theatrical performanceif  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi,  374.     Ecclefiaf^ical 

plays,  called  nuracles,.  374,     Secular  plays,  375,  376.    Myfteriesand 

miracles  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  419,  420.      MoralitieSf 

420.     Tragedies  and  comedies,  what,  420,  42 1  •     Of  the  1 6th  century, 

xii.  382,  384. 

Texalif  kingdom  of,  fituation,  6ce*  of,  i.  287. ' 

Tianee  or  nobles  of  England,  different  degrees  and  privileges  of,  lit.  325, 
326.     The  Anglo-Saxon  thanes  the  lame  with  the  ancient  German 
comites,  326— ^28.     State  of  the  thanes  and  their  lands,  329,  330* 
Derivation  of  the  term  thane,  329,  note, 
Tiefif  Anglo-Saxon  law  coaceming,  iii.  407  -*4lo.     Frequent  among 
the  AnglOi-Saxons,  iv.  339.     Howpuni^able  bylaw  of  Richard  I.,  vi. 
286. 
Theodore,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  iii.  206,  207.     Exercifeth  his  me- 
tropolitical  authority,  208.     His  aAions  and  death,  214.     Literary 
charader  of,  i v.  12,  13. 
Theodofiuif  Governor  of  Britain,  i.  107*     His  great  fuccefs  and  wife  con- 
dud,  108.     Much  beloved  there,  109 —  1 1 1 . 
Theobald,  Abbot  of  Beck,  elefked  Arfchbifhop  of  Canterbury,  t.  321. 
Thomas  Bechet,  rife  of,  v.  340.     EleAed  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  341. 
Difobliges  King  Henry  n#,  341.     Breach  between  them,  342.    Their 
oppofite  views,  342,  343.     Promifes  to  obey  the  conftitytions  of  Cla- 
rendon, 344,  345*     Or  which  he  repents,  346.    Attempts  to  leave 
England,  but  is  put  back,  ih^      Further  contumacy  of  Becket,  347. 
Tried  before  the  parliament,  and  convided,  348.     Further  procee£ng^8 
againft  him,  349, 350.     His  audacious  conduct,  351,  352.    Makes  his 
elcape  out  of  the  kingdom,  353.    A  fplendid  embaffy  lent  to  the  Pope, 
to  procure  his  depofition,  353,  354.     Ill  fuccefs  of  the  ambaffadors  at 
the  court  of  France,  354,  355.  Becket's  agents  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  the  Pope,  355.     Speeches  of  the  Englifh  ambaffadors  to  the  Pope, 
356.  His  anlwer,  and  their  return  to  England,  357.  Becket's  reception 
by  the  Kin?  of  France,  357.     And  by  the  Pope,  358.  Severe  meafures 
againft  Becket  and  his  friends,  359.      The  condu6k  of  the  Pope  and 
Becket  offenfive  toHenryIL,36i .     Becket  excommunicates  feveral  per- 
(bns,  and  threatens  to  excommunicate  theKing,  362,  363.  Henry's  pre- 
cautions'againft  the  threatened  excommunication,  364.  Becket, prevented 
by  the  King  of  France  from  excommunicating  Ilenry,  excomibunicatet 
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his  miniftersy  365,  366.  Letter  of  dhe  Englift  biAiop«  to  Becket« 
3639  364.  C£ange  in  the  politick  of  the  court  of  Rome,  366, 367. 
Confternatioa  of  Secket,  367*  368.  He  is  fupported  by  the  Kin^  oi 
France^,  368.  Duplicity  of  the  Pope,  369*  Condcfcenfioo  of  HeBryll*, 

370.  Inflexibility  of  Becket,  z'jo.     The   King  appeals  to  Rome, 

371.  Attempts  to  reconcile  them,  unfuccefsful,  372— -375.  Becket 
excommunieates  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank,  376.  Two  miocm 
from  the  Pope  fruitlefuy  endeavour  to  make-  peace,  376.  Terms 
of  reeonciliaUOD  mutually  propofed,  and  mutuaUy  reje^ed,  377,  378. 
Precautions  to  prevent  the  fentence  of  excommunication  being  pub- 
hfhed  in  England,  379.  Terms  of  reconciliation  fettled  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  379*  380.  ReconciHation  between  Henry  an4  Becket,  381 
— 383.  iiecket's  agents  ill  received  in  England,  384.  Becket,  having 
fient  before  him  fentencea  of  excommunication  and  fufpenfion  againft  fe- 
veral biAops,  lands  in  England,  385, 386.  Troubles,  about  the  excommu- 
aicatedbiihops,  386.  Becket's  progrefs  firom  and  return  to  Canterburyt 
387.  Paflionate  expreffioB»  of  the  King,  388.  Becket  kUIed,  389  — 
301  •  Delineation  of  his  chara&er,  391  •'  Immediate  effects  of  Becket's 
<kath,  391.  Canonized,  401.  His  flirine  vifited  by  Henry  II.,  1549 
401.'  And  by  liOuis  VILf  King  of  France,  405.  Expenfive  retinues 
of  Becket,.  vi,  331, 353. 

77or,  a  Saxon  deity,  account  of^  iiL  177. 

Tbarpy  William,  perfecuted  for  hevefy,  x.  5,  6» 

Tburfiam%  Archbifliop^  of  York,  difputes  with  the  Archbiihop  of  Caster- 
bury  for  the  primacy,  v«  310*  rrevarication  of  the  Pope,  3^11.  Ob- 
tains a  decifion  in  his  favour,  316.     Difputes  between  him  and  the 

'  Bifliop  of  Wincheftss,  318.    Appeak  to  Rome,  319. 

Time^  how  computed  by  the  Druids,  ii.  16 — 2^1. 

Tin  minfsj  of  antient  Britain,  notice  of,  ii.  136. 

7i/f ,  exported  horn  Britain  by  the  Phoenicians,  ii.  302«  An<f  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 218.  Great  quantities*  exported  in  the  nth  and  I2tb  centuries, 
vi,  272. 

Zl^/o/>.    See  WorcBJUr^ 

TulfingSi.  inilitution  of,,  and  how  governed,  iii*  334,  3-55*  Gfeat  tmion 
among  the  members  of  a  tithing,  336.  Advantages  of  this  inftktocion, 
337.     Societies  formed  in  imitation  of  tithings^  337,  338. 

Tuut  Livuut  the  hi&oriaa  of  Henry  V^  notice  afj  x.  132,  133. 

TcbkUf  Bi(hop  of  Rochefter,  Life  of^  iv«  25. 

Torture,  antient  Britiih  law  concerning^  i.  332^  Employed  in  the  15th 
century^  x,  7^, 

TournamefU^t  origin  of,  vi.  3167.  Defcription  of,  368-^370*  Permif- 
fion  of  Richard  !•  for  holding  them  ib  Eng^nd,  409,  4IK>*  Account 
off  in  England  in  the  r3th  and  14th  centuries,  viiir  41 1'— ^415.  Ac- 
count of  a  fplendid  one  in  England,  in  1467.,  284-^286*  Sptedid, 
of  Henry  VII L-  and  Francis  L,  xii.  354^  355* 

Tournajt  befieged  by  Edward  III.,.vii.  214.  Reduced  to  grealt  diftnefs, 
215.     Siege  raifed  in  conf&queiice  of  a  truce,  ?  i6» 

To^tvertf  antient  circular,  in  ScotUnd  and  Ireland}  iv.  l34<i«4a<S^ 

Ta^ns,  antient  British,  account  o^  ii.  1 15,  i  r6.  ^ 
■—  Anglo.  SaatOBr  h«v  ^sveiiicd^  iii*^  3ifr. 
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Toiuto0,  bsttk  of,  U*  t76<*-i7B* 

Tracecf  William,  burnt  for  berefy,  after  hia  death,  xii.  55. 36. 

Tradi.     See  Commerce^ 

Trading totmu^  chief,  of  Britain,  ii,  229,  230.  In  the  nth  and  12th  cen- 
turies, vi.  259-— 266.     In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  338,  339. 

Tragttours  or  Jugglers  of  the  14th  century,  account  of,  viii.  421,  422* 

Trailf  Robert,  Biihop  of  St.  Andrew's,  notice  of,  viii.  83. 

Tranfuhflanttation^  do6krine  of,  when  firil  introduced  into  the  creed  of  the 
Engfifli  church,  y^z^ji.  Srongly  declared  by  the  council  of  Rome,  4^0* 
Eftabliflied  as  a  do6irine  of  the  church  in  the  13th  century,  viii.  35. 
The  received  creed  of  the  church  in  the  15  th  century,  z.  41,41* 

Trajiamarey  Henry,  Earl  of,  crowned  king  of  Caftile,  vii.  273*  Is  de- 
bated at  the  battle  of  Najara,  274.  Defeats  and  puts  to  death  thi; 
tyrant  Don  Pedro,  276. 

7Wa/ by  judicial  combat,  when  introduced,  vi.  45.  By  jury,  when  intro- 
duced, 48. 

Trtnohantesy  Kingdom  of,  (Ituation,  limits,  and  chief  places  in,  i.  254-* 
257.     ii.  411. 

Trinoda  Neceffiiasy  nature  of,  vi.  9. 

Tritbtng  man  and  Tritbing  court t^  jurifdi^tion  of,  iii.  341,  342. 

Triveif  Nicholas,  the  hiftorian,  notice  of,  viii.  242—444. 

TroofSt  Roman,  number  of,  in  Britain,  i.  366. 

Tfukrf  Owen,  marries  the  Queen«dowager  Catherine,  ix.  113.  la  iaif 
prifoned  after  her  death,  and  makes  his  efcape,  1 14. 

Turgor  Bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  charader  of,  v.  331.  Account  of  his 
I»e  and  writings,  vi.  131.  133. 

7}r/rr,Wat,  heads  an  infurrediion  againft  Richard  11*,  vii.  307.  Progrefsof 
the  infurg^ts,  308,  309.  They  enter  London,  309.  Murder  feve^al 
great  men,  310.  Are  met  by  Richard,  310,  311.  Wat  Tyler  killed 
312.    And  his  followers  difperfed,  f^. 

Tyranny  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  iv.  340*  Of  the  AngIo*Nor* 
mans,  vi.  349,  350. 


u. 

TTNIVERSITTt  fabulous  account  of,  founded  by  King  Bladud,  ii.  73, 
74.     See  Camhridget  Oxford^  Pariif  Glajgowt  St,  Andrevo^s^ 

m  Advantages  of  univerfities,  vi.  162.     Important  changes  intro- 

duced into  the  Englifh  univerfities,  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  viii. 
2  c  2, 25  a.  Univerfities  founded  at  Northampton  and  Stamford,  but 
diifolved,  2^9,  2^.  Third  Univerfity  of  England,  260.  None  in 
Scotland  till  the  15th  century,  x.  154. 


V.  .     .  ^   . 

ZrACOMjtGIj  kingdom  of,  fituation  of,  i.  287. 
Falemtiaf  Roman  province  of,  extent  of,  i.  349. 
VOL.  XII.  o  a  Faionr 
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Valour  in  war»  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  joO)  ^oi«  Of  tlK  Angfe- 
Saxonsy  toQ,  3 10*  Diminilhed  after  their  fettlement  in  Britain,  311, 
312.  Of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  335,  336.  Of  the  Englifh  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  ^i.  374.  In  the  15th  century^  x.  286 
—287.  .  ^        ^ 

Value  of  money,  comparifon  of,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi,  301— 
306-  Comparative  value  of  money,  and  of  expences  of  living  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  352,  353. 

Venereal  dlfeafe^  when  introduced  into  Europe,  xii.  217.  2iS. 

Venkonteiy  kingdom  of,  (ituation  of,  i.  288. 

Vere^  Robert  de,  Duke  of  Ireland,  raifes  an  army  to  defend  Richard  II., 
^^'  33 ?•     ^^  defeated,  ih.     Dies  in  obfcurity,  339. 

Verfifiealion  of  the  antient  Britifh  poets,  ii.  184*  Rules  of  verfificatkxi 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets,  iv.  1 7  t — 1 74.  Great  variety  of  verfification, 
174,  175.     Examples  of,  in  Englifli,  175. 

Verulamiumy  taken  by  the  Britons,  i«  53* 

Vkar  ofBriiam,  power  and  office  of,  i.  349,  350,  351. 

Vice/ of  the  antient  Britons  delineated,  ii  310,  315.  Of  the 'Anglo- 
Saxons,  iv.  338 — 342.  Of  the  Anglo-l<^nnan8,  vi.  34a— 350-  ^ 
the  Englilh  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  viii.  382—388.  lo  tbe 
15th  century,  X.  286—291.  In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  357,  359— 
362. 

•ViS&riest  toltval,  account  of,-^in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vm  x.  244- 
Henry  VI.,  245.     Edward  IV.,  245.     Richard  III.,  245,  346. 

VilkHns  in  grofs,  numbers  and  ftate  of,  in  the  reign  of  WiUiaan  I.,  vi.  j. 

■  regardant,  fervicesof,  vi.  4. 

Plllanagef  declme  of,  in  England,  x.  54. 

P'iitejardif  Englifh,  in  the  13th  century,  viii.  269, 270. 

Virtnee  of  the  antient  Britons,  ii.  298—310.     Of  the  Anglo  SaxoBS,iT. 

^08 — 327.  Of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  333 — 341.     Of  the  Engliib 

m tBeisth  and  i4thbeoturie8,  viii.  374^-382.     In  thei5th  century,!. 

a9i<— 298.    In  the  i6th  century,  xii.  356.  358,  359. 

Vt/eonntt  diniity  of,  when  created,  x.  54. 

VorHgertit  Sovereign  of  the  Silures,  charader  of,  i.  130,  131*     Recom- 

meada  the  invitation  of  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  131. 
Voyagei  for  making  difcoveries,  promoted  by  Alfred  the  Great,  iv.  212. 
Voyftge  of  Oditei^  with  remarks,   213 — 216.     Of  WuUirtaD,  2171 
ai8. 


W. 

TX^AKEFIELD^  battle  of,  ix.  167,  168. 

Walei^  political  divifions  of,  iii.  312 — 314. 
—  Conftitution  of,  from  the  6th  to  the  nth  centuries,  iii.  378, 379* 
-—  Hiftory  of,  in  the  7th  and  ^ih  centuries,  iii.  33,  34.  57.  In  the 
9th  century,  80,  81.  In  the  tenth  century,  104.  'rte  Welfli  triba- 
taries  to  Enriand,  107*  Reign  of  Howel  Dha,  106,  io8.  His  fuccef- 
Ibrs,  108.  Hiftory  of  Wales  from  978.  to  1066.,  156,  159.  Socccfc- 
Jol  expedition  into,  by  Harold,  150.    State  of,  in  the  i  ith  centiirj*  ▼• 
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51.  In  the  1 2th  centurvy  115,  116.  1 87*  In  the  i^th  ceqtury,  262. 
Invaded  and  conquered  by  Edward  I.y  vii.  70 — 72.  ^iFe^s  of  that 
conquefty  72.  ^nglifh  lawsy  cuftomsy  and  courts  introduced  by  Ed* 
ward  I.,  viii,  124,  125.     See  its  princes  under  their  refjjeftive  names, 

liTtf/^/y  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of,  in  the  loth  century,  iii.  283* 

ff^attacff^ Sir  William,  effedls  a  revolution  in  Scotland,  vii.  100  Defeats 
the  Englifh,  ioi>  102*  Invades  England,  102.  Defeated  by  Edward  I.' 
at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  104.  Taken  prifoner,  and  condemned  and  ex* 
ecuted,  no. 

trails f  Roman,  in  Britain,  diflertation  on,  ii.  469,  et  feq*  Forts  ere6led 
by  Agricola,  470,  471.  WallereAed  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  x.  80.' 
ii.472,  473  s  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ii.  474 — 477.  Wall  of  Seve- 
rus,  1.89,  90.  ii.  477,  478.  Its  fortifications,  479.  Stationes,  what^ 
479,480*  Lift  of,  481.  Caftella,  what,  481,  482.  Complement  of 
troops  allowed  to  them,  482—484.  Severus's  wall,  broken  through, 
by  the  Scots  and  Pids,  485. 

Waifinghamf  Thomas,  the  hiftorian,  account  of,  x.  (30,  131. 

WaJtbeof^  Earl  of  Northumberland,  marries  Judith,  William  I.'s  niece,  v. 
23.  Confpires  again  ft  him,  and  confeifes  firft  to  Lanfranc,  2C.  Com- 
municates the  affair  to  William,  25, 26.  Is  condemned  and  mhumanly 
executed,  27. 

Walworth^  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  kills  the  infurgent  Wat  Tyler,  vii. 

3"- 
War  ^  art  ofy  antiouity  of,  ii.  141.    All  the  antient  Britifhyouth  tramed 

to,  142.     Cotiftitution  of  the  Britifh  armies,   143.      Their  different 

kinds  of  troops,  144 — 146.     Chariots  and  chariot-fighting,  147 — 152* 

Their  fiandardf^  153.     Military  knowledge  and  ftrataeems,  154 — \yj. 

Valour  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  war,  301.     Their  fondnefs  for  war, 

310.    Their  cuftoms  in  war,  330—332.     Art  of,  among  the  Anglo- 

SajDona,  iv.  139*      All  freemen  among  them  were  warriors,  139 — 141* 

But  not  the  clergy,  141.   Nor  flaves,  142.    Anglo-Saxon  youth  trained 

to  the  ufe  of  arms,  145, 146.     Their  armies,  how  drawn  up,  and  battlei 

bow  conduced,  I46---I48*     Anglo-Saxon  cuftoms  in  war,  357,  358I 

Account  of  the  art  of  war  as  pra^ifed  by  the  Anglo-Normaus,  vi.  20I 

— 2 17.  State  of  the  art>of  war  in  the  1 2tn  and  1 3th  centuries,  viii.  285— 

293*  In  the  15th  century,  x.  188 — 199.  In  the  i6th  centnry,  xii.  28i«  ' 

War  •dance  dix^t  antient  Britons,  ii.  368,  369. 

Warbtckf  Perkin,  pretends  to  be  Richard  Duke  of  York,  fon  of  Edward 
IV.,  xi.  34.  Difficult  to  difcover  the  truth  of  the  opinions  relpe&ing 
him,  34 — 36.  Has  very  few  fupporters  in  Ireland,  36*  Invited  to 
Paris  with  promifes  of  afliftance,  36,  47.  Is  received  in  Flanders  by 
the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  and  acknowledged  to  be.  the  Duke  of  York, 
•7.  Vifited  by  friends  of  the  York  party,  from  England,  j2.  Henry 
VII.  endeavours  to  difcover  Warbeck,  39.  Warbeck  is  betrayed,  40* 
Attempts  to  land  in  England,  42.  Goes  to  Ireland,  44.  And  thence 
to  Scotland,  lb-  Is  received  by  James  IV.  as  Duke  of  York,  45,  46* 
Mairies  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  47.  Invades  England,  and  publiflies 
a  manifefto,  47,  48.  Is  joined  by  very  few,  ^8.  Leaves  Scotland,  53. 
And  goes  to  Ireland,  ib.  Lands  in  Cornwall,  and  is  joined  by  the  in* 
furgents,  54.     Copy  of  his  proclamation,  xiL  387-^392 •      jBefiegei 

002  '  EiLcter, 
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Exeter,  but  nifes  the  fiege,  xi.  54,  ^§.  Fkes  to  a  fanCluaiyy  ; 5.  Ii 
enticed  thence  and  carried  to  London,  j6*  Efcapes,  --  nd  is  again  taken, 
arid  confined  in  the  tower,  57.  His  confeffioo,  jy^  58,  Copy  thereof, 
xii.  39a — 394*  Is  executed,  xi.  58.  Differtadon  on  his  chmder,  xti. 
395.  454— 4}^. 

ir/ir-cA^rfo// ot  the  Britons,  i.  18.     Different  kinds  of,  ii.  147*     Benna, 

'  f^.  Petoritum,  Currus,  and  Covinus,  148.  «  Effedom  and  Rheda, 
149*  Creat  numbers  of  chariots,  and  dexterity  of  their  drivers,  150. 
Chariot-fighting,  continued  long  in  Britain,  152. 

War-fongt  of  the  antient  Britons,  different  (brts  of,  ii.  174.  For  inflaming 
the  fury  of  the  combatants,  175.  For  roafing  their  courage,  176. 
Triumphal  fongs,  1 7  7, 1 78 .   War-fongs  of  the  An^o-Saxona,  iv.  359, 360. 

IVard/bifti  a  fqurce  of  revenue  to  the  EngliAi  crown,  vi.  ic. 

Wdrbamf  William,  Bi(hop  of  London,  elefied  Archbimop  of  Canter- 
bury, xii.  8.  Difpute  between  him  and  his  fuli^gans,  11,12.  « Difpi^ 
between  him  and  Wolfey,  24.  27.     His  death  and  chara6ter,'45,  46. 

Warrenfu^SAri  of,  his  bold  reply  to  Edward  I.,  vii.  70. 

iFarwicif  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of,  appointed  Regent  of  France, 
ix.  II5«     Dies  there,  1 1 6. 

Richard  Nevile,  Earl  of,  fumamed  the  King-maker,  defeats 

and  takes  Henry  VL  at  Northampton,  ix.  163.     Is  defeated  by  Queen 
Margaret  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  170,  171.     Sent  by  Edward  IV. 

.  on  an  embaffy  to  France,  194.  Honoured  by  Edward,  197.  In  favour 
with  him,  200.  Revolts  againft  him,  20A.  Is  refiifed  admittance  into 
Calais,  205.  Is  received  at  the  Frencn  court,  206.  Contra^s  his 
daughter  to  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  VI.,  207.  Returns  to  England, 
209.  Expels  Edward,  210.  And  reilores  Henry,  21 1.  Steps  taken 
by  Warwick,  213.  Prepares  to  Qieet  Edward  IV.,  215.  Slain  at  the 
battle  of  Bamet,  219. 

Edward  Plantagenet,    Earl    of,  fon    of  George  Duke    of 


Clarence,  imprifoned  by  Henry  VIL,  xi.  3.     Executed,  59. 

Wat  Tyler.     See  Tyler, 

Watches t  when  introduced  into  Britain,  viii.  282.     Curious  one  of  Robert 
Bruce  defcribed,  ib. 

Water  carriage^  origin  and  progrefs  of,  in  antient  Briton,  ii.  260—268. 

Water  ordeah     Cold  water  ord^,  iii.  43 1 — 433 .     Hot  water  ordeal,  433. 

/rAi//i(,of  antient  Britain,  decline  of,  ii.  257, 258. 

Weaver**  GUdSf  in  the  uth  and  12th  centuries,  notice  of,  vi.  196, 197. 

Weight*  and  Meafuresf  ilate  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  xii.  3i6---3i8. 

Weljent  kingdom  of,  founded,  iii.  8.  Extended  by  the  conquefts  of 
Cerdic,  8— 11.  Cinigeiil  and  Quicelm,  kings  of  Weffex,  22.  Cen- 
wall  and  his  fucceffors,  36,  37.  Reign  of  Kentvnn,  40,  41.  Of 
Ceodwalla,  41.  Of  Ina,  42.  Of  his  fucceffors,  47 — ^51.  55,  ^^ 
The  Weft  Saxons  converted  to  ChrifLianity,  202.  Situation  of  thk 
kingdom,  306. 

/T^^mfis/fer,  council  at,  v.  300.    Proceedings  of  a  fecond  council,  314. 
316.    A  third  council  at,  321.     Clergy  at,  declare  for  King  Stephen, 
^26.     Council  of,  in  the  r^ign  of  Henry  II.,  343. 400. 
W^ethenfiedy  John,  the  chronicler,  account  of,  x*  132* 
Whitby y  council  of|  iii.  204. 

White, 
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jnitet  cardmal  Robert,  Hfe  of,  vi.  13^. 

JVkiijffej  John,  oppofes  the  abnfes  of  the  Popes,  viii.  66.    Summoned 

•  before  the  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  deterred  from  pronounciog 
'  fentence  againfl  him,  67.  Sammaryof  his  do6hine8, 67,68.  Proceed- 
-  ings  againil  his  followers,  69,  70.     His  death,  71.     Great  fuccefs  of 

the  preachers  of  his  doctrines,  72.     (See  Lollards*)     Account  of  hit 
birth  and  education,  231,  252.     Calumniated  by  the  clergy,  233.. 
Eulogies  of,  234,  235.     His  do6\rines  condemned,  x*  13. 
WldvUlei  ElizabeUi,  married  hj  Edward  IV.  ix.  i88.     Her  rehtions  re- 
warded, 189.     Her  coronation,  190,  ipi.     Takes  fan^ary  at  Weft- 
minflcr,  250.    Is  vifited  by  the  Archbiihop  of  York,  251.     Gives  up 
her  fon  the  Duke  of  York,  256.     Leaves  the  fan6^uary,  277,  278.     Is 
perfuaded  to  give  her  daughter  to  Richard  IIL,  282.     Is  confined  by 
herfon-in-law  rlennrVIL,  xi.  13. 
IVigbtf  Ifle  of,  formerly  united  to  Britain, 'ii.  211. 
JVUfred  converts  the  kingdom  of  SufTex  to  Chriftianity,  iii.  21 1.  ^  Continu- 
ation of  his  hifbory,  212.     His  haughty  conduf^,  218.     Appeals  to 
Rome,  219.     The  Pope  determines  in  his  favour,  220.     Is  created 
BiHiop  of  Hexham,  221.     Death  and  charadler,  221,  222.     Funeral 
of,  iv.  356,  357. 
William   Uuke  of  Normandy^  vifits  Edward  the    Confeflbr,  iii.    144. 
Splendidly  entertains  Earl  Harold,  149.     Prepares  to  aflert  his  claim  to 
the  Engliih  throne,  i  ^i*     Lands  at  revenfey,  with  6O1OOO  men,  155. 
V.  I.     Battle  of  Haftings,  3.     Defeats  the  Englifh,  4.     His  behaviour 
alter  the  victory,  5.     Remains  of  the  Englifh  army  retire  to  London* 
5.     William  marches  to  London,  6.     London  furrenders  to  him,  7*  . 
Makes  preparations  for  bis  coronation,  7.     Is  crowned,  8.    Tumults 
at  his  coronation,  ib* 
William  /.,  firfl  a6ts  of  his  government,  v.  9.     Prudent  conduft  of,  to- 
wards the  Englifh,  lo.     Returns  to  Normandy,  11,  12.     Infurre^ion 
of  the  Englifh,  la.     William  returns  to  England,  13.     Stippreffes  the 
revolts,  14.     Revives  the  tax  of  Danegelt,  14.     Revolts  of^  Earls  Ed- 
win and  Morcar,  15.     Which  are  fuppreffed  by  William,  16.    The 
Englifh  affifted  by  the  Scots  and  Danes,  revolt,  1 8.     Take  York  caftle, 
19.     Which  William  recovers,  2o.     And  lays  the  North  of  England 
defolate,  20.     Vifits  Normandy,  23.     Returns  to  England,  26.     And 
orders  tlie  execution  of  Earl  Waltheof,  27.     Returns  to  Normandy, 
28.     War  between  him  and  his  fon  Robert,  28 — 30.    To  whom  he  is 
reconciled,  30.     Sends  him  into  the  North  with  an  army,  31.     Orders  ^ 
Doomsday  ^ook  to  be  written,  32.     Seizes  his  uterine  brother  Od6 
Bifhop  of  Bayeux,  33.     Threatened  with  invafion  from  Denmark,  34. 
Vifits  Nonnandy,  35.   'His  death,  36.     And  charader,  37.     Ecdefi- 
afUcal  flate  of  the  kingdom  duringr  his  reign,  271,  etfeq.     Refufet 
fubmiffion   to   Pope    Gregory  VII.,     276.       Introduces  important 
changes  in  the  polity  of  the  church  of  England,  278.     And  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  Englifh  nation,  vi.  8, 9.     Made  very  liberal  grants  of 
land  to  his  barons,  on  what  obligations,  11 — 18.    Annual  amount  of 
his  revenue,  41 » 
WilUam  Rufiui  acceffion  of  to  the  crown  of  England,  v.  38.    Coronation, 

•  .  ik*    Confpiricy  againft  ^  William  II.,  39.      Which  is  fruflrated,  40. 

Invafion 
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Invalion  of  Normandy  propofedy  41.  Peace  betweca  him  cad  Rokcfl* 
43.  Rupture  between  William  and  Robert*  44,  45.  Hoftilitiet  oopu 
menced»45.  A  confpiracy  againil  him,  difcoTered  anddefeated»  46* 
Robert  mortgages  his  dominions  to  binit  47.  £xpediti(m  into  Waktt 
iL  War  with  France,  iL  War  with  Heli  de  la  Fledic,  48,  49* 
Is  accidentally  killed  when  hunting*  49.  50.  Chara^er  of  Williani 
50,  5 1  -     Account  of  the  breach  between  mm  and  Arcbbifliop  Aniielm, 

281—289. 
William^  Prince,  fon  of  Jlobert  Duke  of  Normandy,  preferved  from  the 
machinations  of  Henry  I.  v.  65.68.     Valiant  condud  of,  71.    Hii 

death,  79. 
^  Prince,  fon  of  Henry  I,,  drowned  in  returning  from  Normaadf, 

V.  72 — 74. 

the  Ltotij  King  of  Scotland,  invades  England,  ▼.  154.     Is  talnen 


prifoner,  155,1  S^-  Confequences  of  that  event,  i  ^6.  Does  homage  to 
King  John,  232.  265.  Expedition  againft,  and  peace  concluded,  iai* 
Purchafes  the  independence  of  his  Kingdom,  263.  His  honourable 
conduA  to  Richard  I.,  264.  War  with  John,  265,  266.  Treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  kings,  266.  Difputes  with  the  Pope  the  dec- 
tion  of  a  bifhop  of  St.Andrews,  v.  415—420. 

of  Malmjburyy  the  hiftorian,  life  andchara^er  of,  vi.  136 — 1 38. 


Winch^ifey^  Robert,  clewed  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  viii.  24.  At- 
tempts to  fupport  the  extrava^nt  claims  of  the  church,  but  is  obliged  to 
fubmit,  25 — 27.  Excommunicates  all  who  oppoiie  the  clergy,  27,  a8. 
Involved  in  troubles  with  Edward  I.  31,  32.  Recalled  from  exile  by 
Edward  II.,  42.     His  death  and  charaaer,  47. 

Wtnchepr^  Biihop  of,  quarrels  with  his  brother  King  Stephen,  v.  322. 
EffeAs  thereof,  323.  Convenes  a  council  at  Winchefer,  323,324. 
Scheme  for  erefting  Winchefter  into  an  archbifhopric,  328. 

..  Peter  de  Roches,  Biftiop  of,  chofen  joint  regent  with  Hubert 

de  Burgh,  vii.  4.    ConduA  of  the  two  regents,  5.     Is  difgraced,  ij- 
.,  Henry  Beaufort,  Cardinal  of,  impeached  by  the  Duke  of  Gfeo- 


cefter,  ix.  1 25.     Procures  full  pardon,  ibtd^ 

^  council  of,  V.  294.    C3ergy  at,  declare  for  the  Emprefs  Manoe, 


325. 
W'mt  tradcy  ftate  of,  m  England,  in  the  i  ith  and  I2di  oenturies»  vL  273. 
Wyhart^  George,  perfccuted  and  burnt  for  herefy,  xii.  I33«-I40« 
.  Robert,  Bifhop  of  Glafgow,  notice  of,  viii.  81. 

JVlt  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  vi.  338, 339. 
W'tttUfiyy  WilSam,  nominated  Archbuhop  of  Canterhory,  viu.^5.    xln 

death,  6y  .       .a 

WUneJfci,  Anglo-Saxon  law  concemmg,  ui.  ^25-^4^7. 
WtHenagemoUy  alTembled  by  the  Anglo-baxon  kmgs,  m.  359.  The  higMB 
court  of  judicature,  368.  Its  powers,  369.  Its  members  in  the  moll 
antient  times,  369, 370.  In  later  times,  370.  Their  qualification 37 1* 
Other  members,  371,  372.  The  king  propofed  the  matter  to  be  de- 
^  bated,  373.  Stated  times  of  meeting,  373,374.  Extraordinary  meet- 
ings, 374.  Privileges  of  the  members,  375.  General  obfenal»on»  <m 
this  comrt,  376.  ^^^^ 
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Ji^fyi  Thconat)  ArcM>i(h^  of  Yprk  and  Ctrdind,  uitrodooftd  to  die 
court  of  Henry  Vlll.y  xi.  84.     Becomes  his  confidaot,  8$.     Biihop 
of  Tournsy  and  I^o^t  103.     Archfaifliop  of  York»  ioo»     Hitf 
greatnefsy  109,  no.     Elevated  to  the  cardinalate,  no.     ^the  mat 
&al  committed  to  iriin»  1 1  c.     Reim  without  a  rival,  1 15.     Caules  of 
his  greatnefs,  116.     Wol<ey*s  abufe  of  his  power,  1 1 7.  %2t.     Courted 
by  great  priiKet,  124.     His  artful  condud,  125.     Increases  in  power 
and  riches,   127.      Regulates  the  interview  between   Francis  I*  and 
Henry  VIII.,  128.     Is  courted  by  Francis,  129 — 130.     Treats  with 
the  French  minifters,  135.     BuUs  m  his  favour,  144.     Vifits  (he  Em- 
peror, 147.     Inconvenience   of  Wolfey's  abfence,  149,      Afpires   to 
the  papacy,  150.     Courted   by  the   Emperor;  15^.     His  increafing 
favour  with  Henry,  157.    Haughty  conduct  in  the  houfe  of  common^ 
i^,  159.     Difappointed  ag^  of  afcending  the.  papal  throoe,  i66. 
Rewarded  by  the  French  for  effeAing  a  treaty,  180.     Wolfey  in  dan- 
ger, ib.     His  duplicity  to  Charles,  214.     Waits  on  Queen  Catharine- 
relative  to  her  divorce,  222.     Holds  a  court  with  Camperios  on  the 
fame  fubjedt,  227,  228.     Deceit  of  the  Pope  and  Car£Eials,   229* 
Henry  difconteuted  with- Wolfey,  231.     iSufpe^  him  of  deceiving 
him,  232.      Fall  of  Wolfey,  234 — ^237.     His  flroods  farfeited,  258* 
Wolfey  impeached  in  parliament,  239,  240.     DiSrefa  of  the  Cardinal^ 
242.     His  fickoefs  and  recovery,  243—244.    Deje^on,  244.     Fa- 
vours conferred  on  him  by  Henry,  24;  •     Wolfey  goes  to  the  norths 
245,  246.     His  behaviour  there,  246,  247.     His  inftalment  tt»pointed 
247,  248*.   Arrefbed  in  his  v^ay,  248. .  Reaches  Leiceto  abbey,  add 
dies,  240.     His  chara6ler,  250.    Was  a  patron  of  learoiagt  jn»  207^ 
208.     Account  of  his  college  at  Oxford,  247--^49.     , 
Women,  how  treated  by  theantient  Britons,  ii.  jao—jaj;.     Eiiipfc)ynieBt  ' 
of,  325—329.     Ranks  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iii«  531.    Anglo* 
Saxon  laws  concerning,  393 — ^97.    Authority  of  huibands  over  thorny 
598,  399*     Punifhment  for  violating  their  honour,  420.    Influence  ofy 
among  the  northern  nations,   accounted  for,   iv.  89.     Rfi£pe&£v^j 
treated  by  the  Anglo-Salons  and  Danes,  345 — 347.    I>re»  of  the 
antient  Britifli  women,  ii.  348.    Diftin6iions  between  the  dre(a  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  women  and  men,  iv.  386,  387.     Drefs  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  women,  ri.  360.    Dre£i  of  Enghfh  women  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  viii.  402,  403. 
Woolf  exported  from  Britain  by  the  Phcenidans,  ii.  204.    State  of  the 
export  trade  in  wool,  in  the  nth  and  12th  oentnries,  vi.  269—271. 
Exported  to  a  very  conftderable  extent  in  the  15th  century,  x.  249. 
Woollen  manufaBure,  ftate  of,   in  the  9th  and  loth  centories,  iv.  I57» 
Law  of  Richard  J.  concemiaf^  it,  vi.  197 — 198.     Laws  for  its  enooo- 
ragement,  viii.  283,  284.     Different  kinds  of  cloth  made,  284,  285. 
Laws  for  its  encouragement  in  the  15th  csntury,  x.  187.    >State  of, 
in  the  i6th  century,  xu.  276 — 280. 
Worcejlery  John  Earl  of,  account  of  his  love  of  literature,  x.  143,  144^ 
A  colle^or  of  books,  145.  -  Returned  to  England  on  the  accemon  of 
Edward  IV.,  i^.     Beheaded,  146.     His  works,  146,147. 
Worldt  fyftem  of,  according  to  the  Druids,  ii.  27 — 29. 
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Wmjtip  of  the  Drddfl»  acconnt  of,  i«  itfi«— 178.     Of  die  Heatiiea 

Saxonsy  liL  i7<^— 184* 
WimnSng  aay  penoo»  how  puniihed  by  the  Anglo-Sazoa  hwt,  iii.  4159 

41$. 
WuMoM^*  yoyage  to  the  Baltict  harrative  of,  iv«  217,  si  8. 
Wutfianf  Bifliopof  Worcefter,  repartee  of,  iv«  ^89. 
Wfoiit  Sir  Thomas,  chara&er  of  his  poetry,  xu.  297,  298. 
wyhu%  Thooas,'  an  Englifli  hiftoiian,  notice  of,  rm.  240. 


■ 

^TORKy  Duke  of,  uncle  to  Richard  IL,  appointed  regent,  m  351. 
Joina  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Lancafter  (afterward  Henry  IV.}, 
562. 

I—-,  Richard,  Duke  of,  appointed  Regent  of  France,  ix.  iii.  Com- 
miffionedto  treat  of  peace  with  France,  1 12.  Depriyed  of  bis  regency, 
115.  Afpires  to  the  crown,  135.  Takes  up  anna,  144.  Isenkiared, 
145.  But  deUyered,  146.  Appointed  prote6ior,  150,  151.  De- 
prived of  his  protedorflup,  152.  Gains  the  fiirfl  battle  of  St.  Albania, 
153.  His  moderation,  154.  Re-appointed  protedor,  154,  ic 5.  De- 
prived again  of  his  office,  156.  £fcape8  a  plot  laid  for  mm,  1561 
157.  CoaHtion  of  parties,  157.  His  party  defeated  at  the  battle  oJF 
iQore-heath,  160.  Yorkifts  return  into  *  England,  162.  Gain  the 
battle  of  Northampton,  163.  Announces  his  deiign  of  claiming  the 
crown,  165.  Slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  168.  His  fon  the 
Earl  of  Rutland  murdered  by  Lord  Clifford,  169. 

Edward,  Duke  of,  fon  of  the  former,  obtains  a  vidory  at  Mor- 
timer's 'Crofs,  XX.  170.  Enters  London.  172.  Mounts  tfie  throne, 
172,173.     Set  EdwardlV, 

-,  Archbi(hop  of,  difputes  the  primacy  with  Canterbury,  v.  273, 
274*  Determination  a^ainfb  York,  274.  The  ^ifpute  revived,  310, 
311..  And  determined  m  favour  of  York,  316.  'Ardibifhop  declared 
primate  of  Scotland,  413.  The  Scottifh  clergy  refufe  to  fubmit  to 
fiim,  414. 

Torki  city,  befieged  by  the  Englifh  and  burnt,  v.  I0.  The  whole  coun- 
try between  it  and  Durham  defolated  by  William  I.,  20.  State  of  its 
trade  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  vi.  265,  266.  Convocation  at 
York,  in  the  15th  century,  x.  38,  39. 

Toutif  Britiih,  were  all  trained  to  war,  ii.  142. 
Anglo-Saxon,  all  trained  to  war,  iv«  145* 
Enghfhf  mannera  of,  in  the  15th  century,  x.  299,  300. 
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